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ILLUSTRATION AND DESCRIPTION OF A LADIES’ TUCKED BLOUSE-WAIST. 


Fievre No. 96 H. 
—This represents a 


Ladies’  blouse- 
waist. The pattern, 
which is No. 1962 


and costs 10d. or 


20 cents, is in eight 


sizes for _ ladies 
from thirty to for- 
ty-four inches, bust 
measure, and 18 
differently portray- 
ed on page 417. 
The blouse-waist 
is a charming and 
most comfortable 
fashion and is un- 
usually attractive 
in the combination 
of dark-green and 
white silk here 
shown. A group 
of three rather 
broad downward- 
turning tncks is 
made in the fronts 
diagonally from the 
aurms’-eyes to the 
front edges, and a 
similar group is 
taken up straight 
across the back so 
as to appear con- 
tinnous with them. 
Slight fulness inthe 
lower part of the 
back is arranged 
in closely-lapped 
plaits at the waist ; 
and the fronts, 
which puff out styl- 
ishly, have a deep 
plait laid in the 
shoulder edges and 
are gathered at the 
lower edges. The 
fronts roll back in 
large three-corner- 
ed revers that are 
faced with the 
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Figure No. 96 H.—This illustrates LapiEs’ Tuckrp BLousE-W alst.—The puttern is No. 


1962, price 10d. or 20 cents.—(For Description see this Page.) 
Copyright, 1898, by The Butterick Publishing Co. (Limited). All rights reserved. 





white silk, and in 
the opening is re- 
vealed'a chemisette 
of the white silk 
that extends to the 
waist on a fitted 
lining, the fronts 
just meeting be- 
ow the revers. The 
high standing col- 
lar is of the white 
silk bordered with 
handsome appliqué 
trimming to match 
the revers, and 
shallow cuffs com- 
pleting the sleeves 
correspond. A soft 
crush belt with 
frill-finished over- 
lapping end is a 
stylish accessory. 
Waists that are 
tight-fitting at the 
sides and blouse 
out in front are be- 
coming to almost 
every woman and 
are, consequently, 
deservedly popu- 
lar. In this pretty 
blouse-waist the 
admired combina- 
cion of soft wool 
goods and fancy 
silk can be success- 
fully arranged, and 
for decoration 
nothing more is 
necessary than an 
outlining for the 
revers or cross- 
trimming on the 
chemisette. This 
may consist of lace 
or ribbon bands. 
The velvet hat 
shows a decora- 
tion of lace, ribbon 
and ostrich tips. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES IN COLORS SHOWN 


THE DELINEATOR. 


ON PAGES 371, 373 


AND 891. 


Fiecres Nos. 92 H anp 93 H.—VISITING TOILETTES. 


Fiagcre No. 92 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ waist and skirt. 
The waist pattern, which is No. 1963 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measures, and may be seen again on page 418. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 1922 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, isin 
nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

A beautiful color scheme is effectively carried out in this 
toilette, the materials being soft fine wool goods and silk and 
the trimming black lace insertion over ribbon. The waist has 
blouse fronts that are lapped broadly to close at the left side 
and cut low in a graceful oval outline to show a tuck-shirred 
yoke. A group of fine tucks taken up diagonally in the fronts 
and a similar group straight across the puffed part of the close 
sleeves add considerably to the decorative effect. The sleeves 
are completed with flaring circular cuffs. Tucked Bertha- 
revers that form a ruffle at the edge are an especially attrac- 
tive feature; they taper toward the front ends and terminate 
on the shoulders, the back of the waist being in the simple 
French style with plaited fulness at the bottom. The fancy 
stock surrounding the collar is shaped to turn over in points 
at each side, and a pretty crush belt gives the fina] touch to 
this charming waist. 

The skirt is a graceful shape having a three-piece upper part 
and a circular lower part extending in a point at the sides. It 
is beautifully trimmed with a bow-knot arrangement of lace- 
covered ribbon. 

Both the waist and skirt afford excellent opportunities for 
novel effects in development and decoration. A contrasting 
material could be introduced in the flounce of the skirt and in 
the revers, which may be plain of circular shaping instead of 
tucked, if preferred. Trimming is always in order on dressy 
modes, 

Flowers and cherries are mingled artistically on the stylish 
hat. 





Fiecre No. 98 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque-waist 
and skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 1986 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure, and is differently portrayed on page 
416. The skirt pattern, which is 1947 and costs Js. or 25 
cents, is in seven sizes from twenty to thirty-two inches, 
Waist measure, is shown again on page 419. 

A combination of cloth and silk with appliqué lace and a 
lace jabot produces excellent results in the toilette shown at 
this figure. The skirt is a novel three-piece shape, with the 
front-gore extended across the sides and to the belt at each 
side of the back to form a circular jabot drapery that makes 
the mode very fanciful and gives it much distinction of style. 

The basque-waist has attractive features in its fitted belt, 
its odd-looking tab cuffs and the large fancy collar, that ex- 
tends across the back in curving outline and is notched in 
front of the shoulders to form hatchet revers. The jacket 
fronts have rounding lower front corners and open over a full 
soft vest that pouches stylishly and closes at the center, and 
the lace jabot falling over the vest below the silk stock gives 
quite a fluffy, smart touch. The back has plaited fulness at 
the bottom but is perfectly smooth at the top. 

The good style of this mode is at once evident, and the 
skilful modiste will be quick to perceive features that permit 
of original decorations that will bring about admirable results. 
Ribbon frills, plaitings and flat trimmings can be used with a 
surety of success, whether the toilette is made up of one ma- 
terial or a combination of two or three. 

The hat is rolled from the face and trimmed with flowers 
and leaves. 


Figures Nos. 9411 anp 95 H.—TAILOR-MADE SUITS. 


Ficure No. 94 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ basqne and 
skirt. The basque pattern, which is No. 1995 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in twelve sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and is again portrayed on page 414. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 1978 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and is again seen on page 422. 


A tailor suit of unusual attractiveness is here illustrated de- 
veloped in green cloth and trimmed with black braid arrauged 
in a fanciful design that gives effective ornamentation to the 
skirt and sleeves. The basque is perfectly adjusted, softly 
outlining all the graceful curves of the figure; and at the 
top, the right front and its lap are reversed in small Nansen 
lapels that are faced with burnt-orange cloth and cross-striped 
with rows of black braid. Showing prettily between the lapels 
and compieting a unique color scheme, is a soft white cloth 
chemisette, topped with a standing collar that closes at the 
left side. The fronts close diagonally very nearly to the bot- 
tom with buttons and button-holes and then separate in pretty 
points. The long-shoulder effect and the fashionable shaping 
of the sleeves, which are gathered at the top, insure desirable 
breadth. 

The tablier skirt is made with a graduated circular-flounce 
lower part that ripples prettily all round. The artistic ar- 
rangement of the braid emphasizes the joining on of the 
flounce and gives most original and effective ornamentation. 

The combinations of colors that may be used for this suit 
are numerous, and many varied stylish effects can be easily 
obtained. A linen chemisette will be suitable to wear with 
this toilette. 





Fieure No. 95 H.—This represents a Ladies’ two-piece cos- 
tume. The pattern, which is No. 2016 and costs ls. 3d. or 30 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and is differently pictured on page 390. 

One of the fashionable Autumn tailor suitings was here 
selected for this costume, which is cut upon the most ap- 
proved lines. The back of the jacket is smooth-fitting, with 
coat-laps and coat-plaits below the waist. The fronts, are 
reversed in small stylishly shaped lapels, and the closing is 
made below in a fly. <A broad effect is given the shoulders 
by the shaping and by disposing the fulness at the top of the 
two-seam sleeves in two rows of gathers. Pocket-laps conceal 
openings to inserted side-pockets. 

The seven-gored skirt is cut upon the most graceful lines, 
fitting closely over the hips and flaring decidedly at the foot. 
Straps of the material finish the seams of the jacket and skirt 
and give a severe tailor effect to the whole costume. 

With this suit should be worn a linen chemisette and puff 
scarf or a shirt-waist with a piqué or silk stock. 


FIGURE No. 98 W.—LADIES’ PROMENADE TOILETTE 


Ficure 98 H.—This portrays a Ladies’ jacket and skirt. The 
jacket pattern, which is No. 1987 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
18 in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, 
bust measure, and is shown again on page 411. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 2022 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is 
again seen on page 424, 

An air of distinct good style pervades this entire toilette 
which is fashioned elegantly yet with a delightful touch of 
simplicity that adds greatly to its attractiveness. The fasb- 
ionable seven-gored skirt is made of smooth cloth, and about 
it is a graduated circular flounce that is elaborately trimmed 
with rows and rows of serpentine braid; and under the 
flounce the skirt is finished to look like a foundation skirt. 

The jacket worn is decidedly novel and is developed in 4 
combination of Persian-lamb and velvet. It is uniquely fash- 
ioned with a sailor collar, the pointed front ends of which 
overlap the oddly shaped revers in which the fronts are folded 
back; and Persian-lamb gives a pretty finish to the edges of 
the collar and revers. The fronts blouse very slightly and 
flare broadly to show a smooth vest of the Persian-lamb, 
topped with a standing collar, also of the fur. The circular 
peplum is a stylish feature, and the belt is fur-trimmed. 

Other charming combinations may be easily arranged, the 
mode being adapted to almost all the season’s fabrics; and 
quite original effects may be produced by decoration. 

With this toilette is worn a small hat with a brim of 
braided felt and a crown of soft folded silk; it turns up jauntily 
at the left side, and desirable height and ornamentation are 
given by a bunch of ostrich tips: 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES SHOWN ON PAGE 38S AND PAGES 892 TO 400. 


Figure No. 97 1.—LADIES' EVENING BASQUE-WAIST. 


Figure No. 97 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ basque-waist. 
The pattern, which is No. 1968 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and is differently portrayed on page 417. 

The fluffy effect of this mode commends it specially for 
slender figures. As here shown made of white brocaded silk 
in combination with burnt-orange velvet and white chiffon 
the basque-waist is particularly youthful and lovely. Both 
the back and front are smooth at the top, where they aré 
turned over to form pointed revers, and becoming fulness at 
the bottom is drawn down tight in plaits at the back and 
gathered and allowed to puff out softly at the front. The 
neck is in V outJine, and the waist is closed at the left side 
under the arm and on the shoulder. A smooth belt about 
the lower edge is ornamented with mock jewels and a jewelled 
buckle. Two full Bertha frills of chiffon are arranged about 
the neck under the revers and fluff prettily all round, giving 
the fashionable broad effect. The chiffon elbow sleeves are 
prettily tuck-shirred at the front and back of the arm and com- 
pleted with double frills of chiffon, headed by velvet ribbon 
that is tied in a pretty bow knot at the front of the arm. The 
sleeves may reach to the wrist, and the neck may be made 
high with a beautifully tuck-shirred yoke and fancy stock. 

The waist has unique features in the revers, and the pretty 
style of the sleeves together with the fluffy frills adds to the 
fancifulness of the mode. Only a simple decoration is neces- 
sary, such as an outlining of gimp or ribbon for the revers or 
frills and ribbon to finish the wrists. 


Figure 99 H.—LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUIT. 


Figure 99 H.—This pictures a Ladies’ tailor suit. The 
jacket, which is No. 2031 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, 
and is differently portrayed on page 411. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 1982 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, is portrayed 
again on page 420. 

This very stylish tailor suit is equally suited for afternoon 
and morning wear. It is here most effectively developed in a 
broken-check suiting, which is one of the Autumn novelties, 
and elaborately trimmed with black braid passementerie, black 
this season being seen upon nearly all toilettes, with a result 
that is very effective and pleasing. The skirt is a new tablier 
style, with a seven-gored upper part and a gracefully gradu- 
ated seven-gored circular-flounce lower part that has elaborate 
decoration given by braid passementerie. 

The jacket is decidedly original; it is cut in fashionable 
length, with slightly flaring, rounding lower front corners, 
and closes diagonally at the left side with buttons and button- 
holes, the right front being folded over in a broad triangular 
revers from the throat to the bust. The two-seam sleeves 
have pretty gathered fulness at the top. The stylishly high 
flaring collar is trimmed with passementerie inside and out. 

With this suit is worn an English walking hat, stylishly 
trimmed with ribbon and coq feathers. 


Figure No. 100 H.—LADIES’ CARRIAGE TOILETTE. 


Fiacure No. 100 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ cape and skirt. 
The cape pattern, which is No. 2018 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is seen again on page 409. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 2022 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and fs seen again on page 424. 

Black-and-white coinbinations are always effective and in 
good taste, and are specially favored this season. A most 
charming costume in this combination is here illustrated. 
The stylish seven-gored skirt of black satin has applied upon 
it in tablier effect a graduated circular flounce that ripples in 
a decidedly modish way. Two French folds follow the top of 
the flounce and emphasize the tablier effect. 

Over the taffeta silk waist is worn a very dressy cape, which 
is the distinctive feature of the toilette. It is made of black 
velvet and is in circular style, with a circular-flounce lower 
part that extends up the front edges to the neck in graceful 


jabots. A very decorative effect is given by covering the cape 
above the flounce with alternating rows of heavy white inser- 
tion and airy-looking jet bands and repeating this decoration 
on the inside of the ftlounce where it falls in jabots. <A full 
soft raching of lace daintily finishes the lower edge of the 
flounce, and the neck is softly finished with a full, fluffy lace 
frill inside the high flaring collar, which is finished with a 
broad bow at the front. 

Bands of jet, combined with chiffon and velvet would make 
a very handsome and effective cape. 

A stylish felt hat, elaborately trimmed with silk, plumage 
oe at is given desirable height by gracefully curved coq 
eathers. 


FigvurRE No. 101 H.—LADIES’ TEA-GOWN. 


Fietre No. 101 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ tea-gown. 
The pattern, which is No. 1958 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is shown again on page 406. 

This dainty, graceful tea-gown produces a charming effect 
in the combination of gray figured taffeta, white silk muslin 
and turquoise-blue satin here illustrated. The tea-gown is 
fitted closely in Princess style at the back and sides, and the 
fronts are gathered quite full at the shoulders and open with 
a flare from the waist to the shoulders over a full gathered 
vest of the silk muslin that is closed at the center and ends 
at the waist. Pretty decoration and fashionable breadth is 
afforded by the cascade of lace at the edge of the left front: 
and a graceful cascade revers of satin, edged with a band of 
handsome insertion, is effective at the edge of the right front 
above the waist, below which the right front is folded back in 
a graduated flat revers that starts from the waist in a long 
point and widens gradually toward the lower edge of the 
gown. The flat revers is faced with satin and elaborately 
trimmed across with bands of insertion, and the left front 
laps under it. The full bishop sleeves have fancy tab cuffs. 
that fall over soft frills of Ince and give a dainty finish to the 
wrists. Wide satin ribbon is included in the side seams and 
ties in a graceful bow at the left side, holding the fulness of 
the fronts becomingly close to the figure. A stock orna- 
mented with a bow at the back gives a most becoming neck- 
completion. 

This gown suggests charming possibilities as the color coin- 
binations that can be used, and the delightful styles of trim- 
ming that may be employed are numberless. A most effective 
gown of this description could be made of yellow cashmere, 
with the vest of white Liberty silk; yellow velvet revers over- 
laid with black lace and a black lace jabot would furnish a 
desirable contrast and give character to the gown. 


FigurRE 102 H—LADIES’ TEA-GOWN, 


Fieure 102 H.—This portrays a Ladies’ tea-gown. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 1997 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, 
and is shown again on page 405. 

A charming house gown is here illustrated made of pretty 
figured India silk and elaborately trimmed with lace and in- 
sertion. It is most gracefully designed with a square yoke 
formed of rows of insertion and outlined with a fluffy Bertha 
ruffle of the material softly edged with lace. At the back the 
gown has its fulness folded in a broad plait that is gathered 
at the top and falls loose in desirable Watteau fashion; and 
further grace is given by a short train. The fulness in the 
front is held in prettily by broad strings of the silk, edged at 
the ends with lace and bowed at the left side. The sleeves 
are in tuck-shirred mousquetaire style, edged with a dainty 
lace frill at the wrists. A very full fluted ruche most becom- 
ingly completes the neck, while a band of insertion suitably 
decorates the lower edge of the gown. 

All soft, clinging materials will be most graceful and suit- 
able for this gown, such as crépe, nun’s-vailing or cashmere ; 
lace and ribbon can in all cases be used for ornamentation. 


Figure No. 103 Hi—LADIES’ NEGLIGEE. 


Figure No. 103 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ skirt and 
matinée. The skirt, pattern, which is No. 1769 and costs 1s. 
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or 25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, whist measure. The matinée pattern, which is No. 1951 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is differently portrayed on page 418. 

This is an especially dainty, effective négligée. The mat- 
inée is here shown of figured silk and fancy tucking, with a 
soft, full front or vest of white mull, and is tastefully trimmed 
with full ruffles of lace and bands of the fancy tucking. It is 
smoothly fitted at the sides and back, while the fronts flare 
broadly from the neck and show the full vest which closes 
invisibly down the center and puffs out prettily, the lower 
edge being drawn in at the waist on tapes. The fancifully 
shaped collar is a charming accessory. A soft mull tie is 
wound round the collar and ties in a broad bow in front. 
Bands of fancy tucking trim the two-seam sleeves above a 
full fall of lace and also give a pretty decorative finish to 
the lower edge of the matinée. 

The skirt is made of satin-finished cashmere and is in the 
desirable circular-flounce style, consisting of a circular upper 
part and a prettily rippled circular-flounce lower part that is 
stylishly extended to form a point at the front. The skirt is 
elaborately trimmed at the top and bottom of the flounce with 
a band of lace insertion, arranged in the graceful bow-knot 
design at the front. 

Pretty dotted or striped Frerch flannel, soft cashmere or 
figured taffeta will be chosen for this matinée ; flounces of net, 
edged with baby ribbon, chiffon plaitings, ruffles of silk, etc., 
may be used to give dainty and appropriate decoration. The 
skirt may be made of any seasonable material. 


Figure No. 104 H.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 


Fravre No. 104 H.—This toilette consists of a Ladies’ mili- 
tary shirt-waist and skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is 
No. 1920 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 1922 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

This very becoming, serviceable toilette is particularly smart. 
The shirt-waist always retains its popularity, and in this 
instance a novel touch is added by the strictly military air 
that is given it by the brass buttons, shoulder straps and 
correct high-standing military collar. It is here pictured made 
of navy-blue and white striped taffeta combined with plain 
dark-blue velvet. The closing is made down the center of 
the front through an applied box-plait of velvet, and the 
fronts puff out stylishly. Military brass buttons fasten the 
Waist and are used also to hold the pointed shoulder straps of 
velvet in correct position. The back is made without a yoke 
and is smooth at the top, but has slight gathered fulness at 
the waist. The sleeves are finished with straight link cuffs. 
A small white silk tie and a velvet belt fastened with a mili- 
tary brass buckle most appropriately finish this desirable waist. 

The graceful skirt illustrates one of the most poe of 
the season’s novelties. Its upper part consists of a narrow 
front-gore and two wide circular portions that may be either 
plaited or gathered at the back; and to the upper part is 
joined a pretty rippled circular flounce that is extended in a 
deep point at each side. Shirred ribbon is arranged in a 
graceful loop design just above the top of the flounce. 

This toilette will prove most acceptable for early -Autumn 
wear, embracing as it does style and comfort. The shirt- 
waist may be developed in only one material, although a com- 
bination is more effective. Cadet-gray cloth combined with 
red and decorated with brass buttons will very correctly carry 
out the military idea. Rows of ribbon velvet or braid will 
suitably trim the skirt. Straps of the material may be used 
to give a strictly tailor finish. 

With this costume is appropriately worn a felt Alpine hat, 
Le with ribbon and a broad, white quill fastened at the 
eft side. 


FieurE No. 105 H.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 


Fiavre No. 195 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque-waist 
and skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 1959 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust measure, and is shown again on 
page 416. The skirt pattern, which is No. 1964 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from twenty to thirty-two inches, 
Waist measnre, and is shown again on page 421. 

The toilette is decidedly effective as here pictured made of 
a combination of fine cloth, silk, satin and velvet. The skirt is 
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made of light-heliotrope cloth and stylishly trimmed with 
frills of velvet ribbon in a darker shade and in graduated 
widths. It is in three-piece style, adjusted perfectly close 
around the hips and with slight plaited fulness at the back. 
A very modish addition is the graduated circular flounce. 

The basque-waist is made of dark-heliotrope taffeta and is 
cut low and fanciful to show a yoke of white eatin that is 
topped with a standing collar of white satin and closed along 
the left shoulder. Tucks are a very decorative feature of the 
waist and give pretty fulness to the fronts, which puff out 
stylishly and are closed invisibly at the left side. Narrow silk 
gimp and white lace give dainty ornamentation, and a helio- 
trope velvet belt with a rich jewelled clasp is a charming ac- 
cessory. Rippled sleeve-caps fluff in a way to give fashionable 
breadth over oddly tuckad sleeves finished with. flaring cuffs. 

A very pretty addition can be made by using tucked silk or 
all-over lace for the yoke and outlining the top of the waist, 
as well as the cuffs and sleeve caps, with frilled velvet ribbon 
in a graceful scroll design. The same style of trimming could 
be used upon the skirt. 

A braided felt hat, suitably decorated with ribbon and quills, 
gives effective completion to a dainty and tasteful toilette. 


Figure 106 H.—LADIES' TOILETTE. 


Fiecre 106 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ shirt-waist and 
skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 2012 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is differently shown on page 418. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 1880 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

The unique and original features combined in this toilette 
are most attractive and pleasing. The shirt-waist is one of 
the season’s latest novelties, and the arrangement of the vel- 
vet ribbon upon the skirt is as pretty as it is effective. The 
skirt is made of light cloth with a pointed tablier upper part 
to which is joined a circular flounce. 

The taffeta silk shirt-waist is designed with very ful] fronts 
that puff out stylishly and are reversed at the top in small 
lapels by a velvet rolling collar; the lapels are faced with vel- 
vet, aa between them a linen chemisette shows becomingly. 
The closing is made below the revers, with buttons and 
button-holes, through an applied box-plait. The stylish shirt 
sleeves are finished with straight link cuffs, <A satin tie and 
fancy leather belt give most suitable completion. 

Only one material may be used to develop this stylish 
toilette, although a combination is very effective and pleasing. 

A felt hat trimmed with ribbon and flowers and with an 
aigrette to give height completes a charming costume. 


Figure No. 107 H.—LADIES’ VISITING TOILETTE. 


Fictre No. 107 H.—This represents a Ladies’ dolman w 
and circular skirt. The wrap pattern, which is No. 1868 an 
costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in five sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure. The skirt, which is No. 9597 
and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is ia nine sizes from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

A remarkably stylish visiting toilette is here illustrated and 
will particularly please matronly women, although its fashion- 
able shaping and graceful effectiveness render it suitable for 
most figures and for most occasions. The skirt is made of 8 
stylish novelty fabric and is shaped with a circular-flounce 
lower part that is shallow at the front and deepened gradually 
to the belt at the back. A piping of velvet inserted in the 
joining seam emphasizes the deep tablier outline of the upper 
part, while a broad fold of the same material handsomely 
tinishes the flounce. : 

The dolman wrap is made of velvet elaborately jetted, and, 
is trimmed with wide bands of fur. It is smooth-fitting. at the 
back, where it is quite short and made with under-plaited fal- 
ness below the waist. The pointed wing sleeves curve grace- 
fully over the shoulders and are almost as long as the fronts, 
which fall in square stole ends nearly to the knee. Slight 
fulness at the shoulders gives the stylish broad effect. A 
band of fur softly finishes the edges of the high flaring collar, 
the front edges of the fronts and the edges of the sleeves. 

Rich silks, velours, brocades and also cloth, matellassé, and 
all varieties of cloaking material will make up stylishly in the 
wrap, which may be trimmed as elaborately as desired. 

The uniquely shaped felt hat is elaborately and stylishly 
trimmed with ribbon and ostrich féathers. 
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A new basque-waist is characterized by a fancifully cut front 
which shows a shallow yoke and is bloused becomingly. The 
sleeves are ornamented with tucks near the shoulder and are 
finished with caps and oddly shaped cuffs. 

A blouse-waist has three slanting tucks in the fronts below 
the revers; also three tucks horizontally across the back. 

A waist with blouse 
fronts may be made 
with a tucked or cir- 
cular Bertha-revers. 
Other attractive feat- 
ures are a fancy che- 
misette and stock. 

Very attractive is a 
jacket with a blouse 
front and buttoned- 
in vest and having a 
sailor collar which 
overlaps the revers 
on the fronts to give 
the effect of double 
revers. The vest may 
be omitted in favor 
of a_ shirt-waist, if 
preferred. 

Extremely neat and 
stylish isa jacket with 
a fly front and sleeves 
that may be gathered 
or plaited into the 
arm’s-eye. 

The peplum and 
buttoned-in vest 
which form parts of 
a jacket with blouse 
front may be omit- 
ted. if not desired, 
and the effect be 
equally pleasing. 

A three-piece skirt 
may be made with one 
or two graduated cir- 
calar flounces; the 
upper flounce, when 
used, comes up almost 
to the waist in the 
back and is in pointed 
effect in front. 

Another very grace- . 
ful three-piece skirt 
has the front-gore ex- 
tending across the 








A Watteau tea-gown is emphasized by a short square-yoke 
back and front, outlined with a ruffle, and mousquetaire 
sleeves; plain sleeves may be substituted, if preferred. It 
may be made in round length or with a slight train. 

An unusually attractive costume has a three-piece skirt and 
a tight-fitting waist. Single or double circular ruffles orna- 
ment both the skirt 
and waist. 

An inserted chemi- 
sette and a diagonal 
closing are points of 
interest in a basque 
suitable for a tailor 
finish. 

For developing soft 
and gauzy fabrics for 
evening weara basque- 
waist which may be 
made high or low 
necked and with full- 
length or short sleeves 
is especially appreci- 
ated. 

Very neat isa wrap- 
per having a straight- 
around or graduated 
Spanish flounce; it 
may be made with cr 
without the caps. 

A stylish riding- 
habit made in Prin- 
cess style is a most 
becoming mode to an 
attractive figure. 

A new riding-habit 
eet has single- 
reasted fronts and a 
stylish Nansen collar 
and may be worn with 
a vest and shirt ora 
chemisette. 

Stout figures may 
becomingly wear a 
basque having two un- 
der-arm gores. It may 
be made with a high 
neck or with round, V 
or square neck and 
with full-length or 
elbow sleeves. 

A new cape has a 
circular flounce which 


sides to the belt at = Fieurr No. 97 H.—This illustrates Lapres’ Eventna Basqus-Watst.—The pattern extends to the neck 
the back, where it is No. 1968, price 10d. or 20 cents. in frontin jabot effect. 


hangs in a circular 
jabot drapery. The 
mode is_ especially 
adapted to the development of soft, clinging materials. 

A new seven-gored skirt has a graduated seven-gored lower 
part and may be gathered or plaited at the back, as preferred. 

An attractive tea-gown or wrapper may be made with or 
without a cascade and flat revers and in either round length 
or with a slight train. The sleeves suggest the bishop style 
and are finished with oddly shaped cuffs, which fall gracefully 
over the hand. 

A pointed sailor-collar and full vest are the attractive points 
in a dainty tea-jacket or matinée which is admirably suited 
for soft woollens or silks. 


(For Description see Page 387.) 


In a two-piece cos- 
tume the points of 
interest are a seven- 
gored flare skirt and asingle-breasted jacket. The sleeves are 
to be gathered or plaited, as preferred. 

A double-breasted basque may be made with or without a 
center-back seam. 

eee gores conceal the division at the front and back in 
a divided cycling skirt which may be worn on a diamond or 
drop frame wheel. 

A long coat-wrap has a circular flounce lower part extend- 
ing up the fronts, making them double-breasted and forming 
revers. The lower front corners may be round or square, and 
the sleeves are to be box-plaited or gathered, as preferred. 
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LADIES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A SEVEN- 
GORED FLARE-SKIRT AND A _ SINGLE-BREASTED 
JACKET. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2016.—This stylish costume may be seen again by refer- 
ring to figure No. 95H in this number of Tur DE LinEaTor. 

For Autumn wear nothing is smarter than a 
tailor-made jacket-and-skirt costume like that 
here illustrated. It is here made of dark-blue 
cloth, and the seams are stylishly strapped with 
the material. The smart jacket is smoothly fitted 
by single bust darts, under-arm and side-back gores 
and a center seam and has coat-laps and coat- 
plaits, the plaits being finished at the top with 
small buttons. The fronts lap widely and the 
closing is made with a fly; they are fitted in 
slightly by single bust darts placed well back, 
and in front of the darts they hang straight and 
loose, and they are reversed at the top in small lap- 
els that form wide notches with the ends of the 
rolling collar. Square pocket-laps cover openings 
to inserted hip-pockets that are placed very low 
in the fronts. The coat sleeves have their fulness 
at the top arranged in box-plaits or in two rows 
of gathers, as seen in the illustrations; a row of 
stitching made a short distance froin the bottom 
gives a pretty cuff effect. 

The handsome skirt is in seven-gored style; it 
is smoothly fitted at the front and sides, and the 
fulness at the back is laid 
in backward-turning plaits 
that meet at the placket, 
thus preserving a perfectly 
smooth appearance all round 
at the top. A small bustle 
or skirt extender may be 
used to give pretty round- 
ness to the figure. The skirt 
flares prettily below the hips 
and measures four yards 
round the lower edge in the 
medium sizes. 

Whipcord, covert cloth, 
serge, English mixtures, 
checks and broken plaids 
will appropriately develop 
this costume. When worn 
with a silk shirt-waist hav- 
ing a standing linen collar 
and puff tie the result will 
be a very stylish walking 
toilette. 7 

We have pattern No. 2016 
in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the costume 
requires four yards and five- 
eighths of material fifty 
inches wide, with three- 
fourths of a yard of goods 
fifty inches wide extra for 
strapping. Price of pattern, 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME, HAV- 
ING A THREE-PIECK 
SKIRT. (To BE MADE WITH 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE CIRCULAR 
RUFFLES ON THE WAIST AND 
SKIRT.) 








trimmed with shirred black satinribbon. The waist is per. 
fectly smooth-fitting, being adjusted by double bust darts, 
under-arm and side-back gores and a centerseam. The fronts 
are cut in an odd way, so as to close diagonally at the right 
side from the shoulder to the bust and at the center below 
and form a slight point at the lower edge. A silk standing 
collar prettily trimmed with rows of shirred ribbon closes at 
the right shoulder. A broad, circular collar 
ripples prettily, and its tapering ends meet 
at the top of the center closing; it is dain- 
tily lined with silk and finished at its lower 
edges with two rows of shirred ribbon. 
The waist is cut quite short and is lengtb- 
ened at the sides and back by two circular 
ruffies, though only one ruffle may be used, 
if preferred; each ruffle is shaped with a 
center seam and a seam over each hip and 
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LADIES’ Two — PIEcE COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A 
SEVEN-GORED FLARE-SKIRT AND A _ SINGLE- 
BREASTED JACKET. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES 

GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


tapers to long points in front, where they 
curve upward on each side of the front to 
meet the ends of the collar; and between 
the ends of the collar and ruffies the fronts 
are faced with silk to give a stylish vest 


(For Illustrations see Page 403.) Front. View. effect. A large bow of satin ribbon is fast- 


No. 1992.—Some strictly 
novei features are introduced in this handsome costume, and 
the arrangement of the circular ruffles upon the waist and 
skirt gives a decidedly smart effect that will delight the seeker 
after originality and also please the up-to-date woman. The 
costume is illustrated made of gray cloth, with the vest facing 
and standing collar of burnt-orange taffeta, and is prettily 


ened over the ends of the frills. The two- 

seam sleeves are made over tight linings 

and have gathered fulness at the top; they are finished about 

the wrist by double-ripple circular cuffs that are daintily silk- 
lined and edged with shirred ribbon. 

The skirt consists of a wide circular portion, that is smoothly 

fitted round the front and sides by three darts over each hip, 

(Descriptions, Continued on Page 4038.) 
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FicuseE No. 98 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Promenade Toilette —The patterns are Ladies’ Jacket No. 1987, 
price 10¢c. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 2022, price Is. or 25 cents. (Described/on page 386.) . 
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FicurE No. 99 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suit.—The patterns are Ladies’ Skirt No. 1982, price Is. or 
25 cents; and Jacket No. 2031, price 10d. or 20 cents. (Described, on UR e 
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FicureE No. 100H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Carriage Toilette—The patterns are Ladies’ Cape No. 2018, price 10d. 


7 or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 2022, price Is. or 25 cents. (Described on:page:387.)* 
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(Described on page 387.) 


FicurE No. 101 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Tea-Gown.—The pattern is No. 1958 
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FicgurE No. 102 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Tea-Gown.—The pattern is No. 1997, price Is. or 25 cents. 
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(Described cn page 387.) 
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10d. or 20 cents 


Ficure No. 103 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Négl 
price 
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(Deseribed 


and Skirt No. 1922, price ls. or 25 cents. 


Ficure No. 104 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Morning Toilette —The patterns are Ladies’ Mil 
price 10d. or 20 cents 
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Fisure No. 105 H.—This illustrates Ladies Outaoor Toilette.—The ratterns are L 
price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 1964, price 1s. or 25 CEN Viti ESE 


adies’ Basque-Waist No. 1997. 
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and Skirt No. 1880, price Is. or 25 cents. LDesctren o ReGdogle 


FiGuRE No. 106 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Toilette—The patterns are Ladies’ Shirt-Waist No. 2012, price 10d. or 
20 cents 
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Ficure No. 107 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Visiting Toilette—The patterns are Ladies’ Dolman Wrap No. 1868. 
price Is. or 25 cents; and Skirt No. 9597, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. (Described on page 388.) 
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‘Chis Check entitles the Bearer to 


‘yan Allowance of TEN Cents 
on One of Each of the following 
Butterick Patterns: Nos, 2043, 
1999, 2012 and 2037. Good at 
any Butterick Office or Agency. 


The Butterick Publishing Co, 


t=" The ENTIRE Check must be presented when ordering. 
It is good for only ONE order. 
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§ Note the ~ 
_ REDUCTION IN PRICES 

: of Patterns of New Fashions 
in this issue. 

| Correspondingly 

a Reduced Prices 

| will be 

quoted with all New Styles 
as published. 
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FIVE CENTS 


if Bought at one of our Salesrooms or Agencies, or 10 Cents 
if they are to be sent by mail, will secure a Set 
of Our Up-to-Date Plates of 


Military and Naval Fashions 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls and Boys. 


THESE PLATES GIVE EXACT DETAILS FOR THE 
MILITARY AND NAVAL FASHIONS 
SO WIDELY CALLED FOR AND SO MUCH ADMIRED. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 


7T017 WEST 13TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
: >: : Td 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 1898. 


(Descriptions Continued from Page 390.) 
and two narrow back-gores that have their fulness folded in 
two backward-turning closely lapped plaits at each side of 
the placket. It is given distinction by two circular ruffles, 
the lower one being much the wider. These ruffles are deep- 
est at the middle of the back and have tapering ends ineet- 
ing at the center of the front and then round- 
ing away, showing the skirt between with a 
unique effect; they are trimmed at their lower 
edges with shirred ribbon and ripple grace- 
fully all round. The skirt measures nearly five 
yards round at the foot in the medium sizes, 
and a prettily curved appearance is imparted by 
wearing a bustle or small skirt extender. It may 
be made with only one ruffle, if preferred. 

This costume would very handsomely develop 
in black grenadine over black taffeta, with the 
vest of white satin striped with narrow black 
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Front View. \ De 
Laptes’ COSTUME, HAVING A THREE-PIECE SKIRT. A\\R Re VY 
(To BE MADE WITH SINGLE OR DovuBLE CiRcU- fa RAR. 
LAR RUFFLES ON THE WAIST AND SKIRT.) 


(For Description see Page 390.) 


velvet and with the collars, ruffles and cuffs 
timed with white satin and rows of black velvet 
cibbon for trimming; a large black velvet bow 
would give handsome ornamentation to the 
front. Koyai-biue cloth trimmed with fancy 
black braid passementerie and with a vest 
facing of yellow silk or tan cloth would prove 
very effective and stylish. Jewelled clasps may 
be used to connect the ends of the circular ruffles at the bust. 
‘We have pattern No. 1992 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the cos- 
tame for a lady of medium size, needs eight yards and three- 
fourths of dress goods forty inches wide, with seven-eighths 
of a yard of silk twenty inches wide for the standing collar 
and to face the fronts. Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 30 cents. 
<B 


1992 
Back View. 
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LADIES’ PRINCESS RIDING-IABIT. 


(For Illustrations see Page 404.) 


No. 2004.—The Princess riding-habit here illustrated is of 
superb elegance and is fashioned to give the best possible 
lines to the figure. 


It is pictured made of mulberry habit 
cloth, with a chemisette of fancy vesting. The 
chemisette is made up separately with a shal- 
low cape back and a standing collar and is 
closed invisibly at the front and held in place 
by tackings. 

The back of the habit is cut without a cen- 
ter seam and falls in a@ narrow coat-tail or 
postilion that is trimmed with buttons, this 
being a becoming deviation from the severe 
yet graceful Princess lines. The side-backs 
and under-arm gores are all cut in one with 
the back skirt in Princess fashion, and a short 
dart under the postilion removes all fulness. 
The side seams are terminated in dart style, 
at one side a little below the hip and ‘at the 
other side far down in the skirt. An ingenious 
use of darts fits the habit with perfect smooth- 
ness over the knees and pommels, and a knee 
facing is added underneath for strengthening 
purposes. Double bust darts and acenter seam 
fit the fronts, which are in short basque depth 
in front of the second darts and in Princess 
style back of the darts, the skirt portion being 
cut on the left front; 
and a closing of conve- 
nient depth with buttons 
and button-holes is made 
below the waist just in 
front of the second bust 
dart in the right front. 
A pocket is inserted at 
this closing. Above the 
double-breasted closing 
the fronts are reversed in 
handsome lapels by tlie 
rolling coat-collar. Rub- 
ber straps for the feet are 
adjusted in the correct 

osition, the strap for the 
eft foot being attache: 
to an oblong tab that 1s 
stitched only at its uppe 
edge to an ubiong facing 
that extends nearly to 
the lower edge of the 
habit, while that for the 
right foot is attached to 
a facing stitched to the 
habit at all its edges. The 
sleeves are in close-fitting 
coat style, and the out- 
side seams are terininated 
at the top of underlaps, 
along which a closing is 
made with buttons and 
button-holes. The habit 
is draped for walking 
length by a loop which is 
sewed to the right side 
of the skirt and slipped 
over a button sewed be- 
neath the coat-tail. 

With this habit, tights, 
knickerbockers or trous- 
ers may be worn, accord- 
ing to the wearer’s pre- 
ference: The mode may 
be be copied in broad- 
cloth in brown, blue, 


green or black and also in corduroy or velveteen. 

We have pattern No. 2004 in eleven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the riding- 
habit for a lady of medium size, requires four yards and a 
fourth of goods fifty-four inches, with three-eighths yard of 
goods twenty-seven or more inches wide for the cliemisette. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ WATTEAU TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER. (To BE 
MADE WITH MOUSQUETAIRE OR PLAIN SLEEVES, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE COLLAR AND WITH SLIGHT TRAIN 
oR IN Rounp LENGTH.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 405.) 


No. 1997.—Another illustration of this gown is given at 
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Front View, Draped for Walking. 


figure No. 102H in 
this number of Tue 
DELINEATOR. 

An exceptionally 
beautiful tea-gown or 
wrapper is here illus- 
trated made of pink 
China silk combined 
with lace net and 
white chiffon. The \\ 
tea-gown is made over i. \\ 
a well-fitted lining of : \\ 
basque depth and is i \\ 
closed to a desirable EAN 
distance at the cen- URRQsg 
ter, the fronts being 
joined together below 
the closing. The fronts 
and back are shaped 
low in Pompadourout- 
line at the top, and the 
fronts are gathered 
and the back arranged 
in a wide gathered 
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2004 


Front View, When Mounted. 
LADIES’ Princess Ripinc—HasBirt. 
(For Description see Page 403.) 






Back View, When Mounted. 
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edged with narrow pink satin ribbon and finished to form a self. 
heading outlines the yoke, and the neck is finished by a ruching 
to match. If preferred, the neck may be finished with a roll- 
ing collar. The sleeves may be in plain coat style or in mous- 
quetaire style. The mousquetaire sleeves are made over 
coat-shaped linings, and their pretty fulness is taken up in 
gathers at the top and along the seam edges and in clustered 
tuck-shirrings along the upper side of the arm, the tuck- 
shirrings tapering to points at the wrists, which are 
trimmed with self-headed frills of chiffon. The tea-gown 
may be made with a slight train or in rouhd length. 

Silk, cashmere, Henrietta, Lansdowne and vailing can 
be used to develop the tea-gown. 

We have pattern No. 1997 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
gown for a lady of medium size, needs fifteen yards and 
three-eighths of silk twenty inches wide, with a yard of 
chiffon forty-five inches wide for the Bertha ruffle and 
for frills to trim, with three-eighths of a yard of lace net 
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Back View, Draped for Walking. 


twenty-seven inches wide for cov- 
ering the yoke. Price of pattern, 
1s. or 25 cents. 
——_—__—_____—_- 
LADIES’ WRAPPER OR TEA- 
GOWN. (To BE MADE WITH 08 
WITHOUT THE CASCADE AND Fut 
REVERS, AND WITH A SLiGHT TRAIS 
or IN Rounp LENGTH.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 406.) 
No. 1958.—By referring to fig- 
ure No. 101 H in this magazine this wrapper may be again seed. 


box-plait that falls ina graceful full Watteau,and both are joined 
toa smooth yoke of the pink silk overlaid with lace net. Under- 
arm gores give a smooth effect at the sides, and the loose fronts 
are held in becomingly at the waist by ribbon ties proceeding 
from the under-arm seams. A Bertha rutile of white chiffon 


A very stylish wrapper, uniquely designed with a cascade 
revers from the shoulder to the waist and with a flat rever , 
below the waist at the right side of the front, is here shown. 
It is made of a soft shade of gray French flannel and blue 


FASHIONS FOR 


silk and trimmed with bands of heavy lace insertion and rib- 
bon ties. The wrapper, which is made over a fitted lining of 
basque depth, is adjusted in Princess fashion at the sides and 
back by a center seain and under-arm and side back gores, 
and below the waist it falls in full deep flutes at the back. 
The fronts are gathered along the shoulder edges and flare 
from the waist to the shoulders over a full silk vest that is 
gathered at its upper and lower edges and extends only to 
the waist. Below the waist the right front is rolled back to 
form a flat graduated revers, quite narrow at the top but 
becoming broader towards the bottom, and the left front is 
extended to lap under the revers, the effect being as novel 
as it is pretty. Above the flat revers the cascade revers is 
joined to the right front, and its pretty folds are produced 
y plaits at the shoulder edge. Both revers are silk lined 
and daintily edged with insertion; the wrapper, however, 
may be made without the revers. A band of insertion finishes 
the left front above the waist, and a standing collar prettily 
outlined with insertion gives an appropriate neck completion. 
The sleeves, which are made over a coat-shaped lining, are 
gathered at their upper and lower edges and finished at the 
wrist with slightly gathered tab-cuffs that flare over the hand. 
The cuffs are tastefully lined with silk and edged with inser- 
tion. <A broad ribbon tie extends from each under-arm seam, 
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Front View. 


and the ties are arranged in a bow in front, holding the ful- 
ness of the fronts becomingly close. The wrapper may be 
made either in round length or with a slight train. 
Cashmere, silk, crépe, nun’s-vailing or challis will prettily 
develop this wrapper. Many varieties of trimmings can be 
used, lace, ribbon, velvet, silk ruchings, pinked ruffles. braid, 
ete., all proving equally suitable. A dainty shade of helio- 
trope cashmere, with a ruching of cream footing to edge the 
revers, etc., and a full vest of cream silk, will make a very 
dressy, stylish wrapper. If developed in taffeta silk, with the 
cascade and flat revers of a contrasting shade of velvet and 
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trimmed with lace appliqué, a tea-gown of unusual beauty and 
elegance will result; a jewelled belt with a large buckle could 
be used to encircle the waist, instead of using the ribbon ties. 
A very serviceable wrapper is of red cashmere with the vest of 
black Liberty satin, and black satin ribbon ruffles for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 1958 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
the wrapper will require seven yards and seven-eighths of 
flannel forty inches wide, with a yard and three-fourths of 
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Back View. 


LaDIES WATTEAU TEA—-GOWN OR WRAPPER. (TO BE MADE WITH 
MOUSQUETAIRE OR PLAIN SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
COLLAR AND WITH SLIGHT TRAIN OR IN ROUND LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 404.) 


silk twenty inches wide for the vest and to line the 
revers and cuffs. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


——o————_- * 


LADIES’ WRAPPER, WITH STRAIGHT-AROUND OR 
GRADUATED SPANISH FLOUNCE. (To BE MaDE 
WitTH OR WITHOUT THE Caps AND LINING.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 407.) 


No. 2003.—A comfortable, graceful wrapper is illus- 
trated, a pretty novelty being introduced in the graduated 
flounce. It is shown made of figured challis and trimmed 
with narrow black velvet ribbon; wide ribbons are included 
in the under-arm seams at the waist and tied in front with 
long loops and ends. The wrapper may be made with or with- 
out the fitted lining, which is cut basque length. At the back 
it is fitted in Princess fashion by a center seam and under-arm 
and side-back gores, and a short distance below the waist the 
parts are shaped to fall in deep soft flutes at the center of the 
back and ripple slightly at the sides. The fronts are gathered 
at the top, and the closing’ is’ made-to-a eonvertiient depth with 
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buttons and button-holes; they hang loosely from the throat 
and are held in to the waist by the ribbons. The neck is 
prettily completed by a standing collar, to the upper edge of 
which is joined a narrow gathered ruffle that is tastefully 
trimmed with rows of velvet ribbon. About the lower part of 
the wrapper is applied a full, gathered Spanish flounce that 
may be gracefully graduated or of equal depth all round, as 
preferred; the flounce imparts a wondertully stylish appear- 
ance and adds 
much to _ the 
general effect- 
iveness of the 
wrapper. The 
graduated 
flounce is quite 
shallow at the 
front and grad- 
ually deepens 
toward the cen- 


ter of the back. 
The two-seam Y 
sleeves may be * 
made with or ¥ 
without the xk 
tight linings; 


they are gath- 
ered at the top 
and daintily fin- 
ished about the 
wrists with 
rows of ribbon. 
Gathered caps 


fall over the 
sleeves with 
pretty ruffled 
effect. 


Soft woollen 
materials, such 
as cashmere, 
nun’s-vailing or 
flanne’ may be 
used to develop 
the wrapper, or 
siiks of various 
descriptions 
are suitable. 
Outing flannel 
trimmed with 
feather - stitch- 
ing will be serv- 
iceable and in- 
expensive. The 
wrapper will be 
very effective 
made of réséda- 
green cashmere 


AX - 
Oo 


and tastefully 

trimmed with 
. ‘ 

narrow ribbon 


thts 


shirrings in a 
soft shade of 
blue. Lace could 
be used for the 
collar ruffle, 
sleeve caps and 
to finish the 
sleeves about 
the wrists. 
Rows of rib- 
bon = arranged 
about the low- 
er edges of the 
flounce will 
add greatly to 
thegeneral style 
of the wrapper, 
while wide blue satin ribbon stylishly bowed at the left side 
gives a decorative completeness. 

We have pattern No. 2003 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fora lady of medium 
size, the wrapper needs ten yards and seven-eighths of goods 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


Front View 
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LADIES’ LONG COAT-WRAP, WITH CIRCULAR-FLOUNCE 
LOWER PART EXTENDING UP THE FRONTS TO MAKK 
THM DOUBLE-BREASTED AND FORM REVERS. 

(To HAVE ROUND OR SQuaRE LoweER FRONT CORNERS 
AND THE SLEEVES Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 408.) 


No. 1981.—A very elegant coat-wrap for evening and 
carriage wear is portrayed made of brocaded satin 
and trimmed quite elaborately with narrow shirred 
ribbon. The wrap is long and protective, reach- 
ing to the bottom of the dress, and has for its dis- 
tinguishing feature a circular-flounce lower part 
that is joined smoothly to the upper part and ex- 
tended up the fronts to make them double-breasted 
and form odd looking revers at the top. The up- 





Back View. 


LADIES’ WRAPPER OR TeA-Gown. (TO BE Mabe Wita 
or WirHouTt THE CASCADE AND FLAT REVERS, AND 
WITH A SiiGHt TRAIN OR IN RounD LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 404.) 


per part consists of narrow, loose but smooth fronts 
and a wide circular back with a center seam, the 
circular shaping of the back throwing it into Wat- 
teau-like folds that deepen and flare in a most at- 
tistic manner toward the lower edge. The back 
is stayed across the shoulders by a deep square 
yoke lining. <A faney cape collar in two sections 
that have prettily rounded lower corners, gives the 
fashionable broad shoulder effect; and a Medici collar 
round corners rises in a stylish way close about the neck 
Around the Medici collar is arranged a wrinkled ribbon that 
is formed in a bow at the back and in a loop at each end. The 
two-seam sleeves are of at th¢ tone size and may be 

in box-plaits or gathers at ith ton ye PC | pred; they are fin- 





FASHIONS FOR 


ished with deep circular cuffs that fall in a picturesque way 
. over the hand and roll up at the front of the arm. 
~ The wrap is desirable for travelling, carriage or evening 
~ wear, according to the materials chosen for it. Brocaded or 
plain silk or satin and cloth in evening shades will be selected 
for evening wear, and cheviot, broadcloth, whipcord and 
camel’s-hair in dark colors for other uses. 

We have pattern No. 1981 in tive sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the wrap needs five yards and a half of 
goods fifty-four inches wide, with three yards and 
three-eighths of satin twenty inches wide for the in- 
side of the Medici collar, for covering the reversed 

rtions and for lining the cape, collar and cuffs. 

ice of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 8) cents. 
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LADIES’ CAPE, WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE EX- 
TENDING IN JABOTS TO THE NECK IN FRONT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 409 ) 

No. 2018.—At figure No. 100 H in this magazine, 
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Front View. 
LApDIges’ WRAPPER, WITH STRAIGHT-AROUND OR 
GRADUATED SPANISH FLOUNCE. (TO BE MADE 
Wits or WitTsovut THE Caps anv LINING.) 


(For Description see Page 405.) 


this cape is shown differently developed. 

A very dressy cape suitable for afternoon, 
carriage or evening wear is here illustrated 
made of dark mulberry velvet with rich 
white lace for the jabot frills; it is hand- 
somely trimmed with black Persian-lamb 
binding and black satin ribbon. The lining 
is of brocaded satin. The cape is of circular shaping, with a 
center seam, and is smoothly adjusted over the shoulders by 
a single dart at each side. To it is joined a circular flounce 
that ripples gracefully all round and extends to the neck in 
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front, where it falls in a soft jabot in which frilled lace is 
daintily arranged. The flounce is trimmed at all its edges and 
along its seaming to the cape with Persian-lamb binding. The 
cape flares in front and is closed only at the throat. The high, 
flaring collar is of velvet inside and out and is shaped with four 
gores; Persian-lamb binding prettily finishes its edges. A band 
of ribbon is wrinkled about the collar and made into a broad 
bow at the back and in clustered loops at the front. 

Broadcloth, double-faced and satin- 
finished cloth will make stylish capes, 
while capes of velours are most ef- 
fective. Appliqué ribbon frills, plain 
and fancy braid effects are all appro- 
priate for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 2018 in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure. To make 
the cape for a lady of medium size, 
requires two yards and three-fourths 
of material twenty-two inches wide, 
with a yard and three-fourths of edg- 
ing six inches and a half wide for the 
frills. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 





oo 


LADIES’ CAPE, CONSISTING OF A 
CIRCULAR UPPER PART AND 
A CIRCULAR-FLOUNCE 
LOWER PART. 
(For Illustrations see Page 409.) 

No. 2039.—A beautiful novelty in 
capes is here 
shown _hand- 
somely develop- 
ed in black 
velvet and 
modishly trim- 
med with plain 
and striped 
grenadine rib- 
bon and a bow 
of taffeta rib- 
bon. The cape 
has a seamless 
circular upper 
part which fits 
smoothly about 
the shoulders. 
and a deep cir- 
cular-flounce 
lower part fash- 
ioned with a 
center seam and 
joined smooth- 
ly to the ua 
per part. The 
flounce falls in 
soft graceful 
ripples all round 
and is fluffily 
trimmed at the 
lower edge with 
a ruffle of strip- 
ed grenadine 
‘ribbon headed 
by a ruche of 
the plain grena- 
dine ribbon; 
and a similar 
ruching covers 
its joining to 
the upper part. 
The neck is fin- 
ished with a 
standing collar 
to which 13 sew- 
ed a great soft 
ruche of the striped ribbon that gives a fluffy becoming 
appearance, and a dainty taffeta bow is tacked to the collar 
at the front, where the cape is closed invisibly. The cape has 
a sweep of about four_yards in the medinnr sizes. 


Bick View. 


408 


Handsome and stylish capes may be developed in silk, velvet 
and cloth, and the decoration may be as elaborate as individ- 
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the ruche, will require three yards and a fourth of goods 
twenty-two inches wide, with four yards of striped grenadine 


ual taste suggests, ribbon, 
ruchings, braid, jet, gimp 
or passementerie being 
appropriate garnitures. 

e have pattern No. 


ribbon eight inches wide for the ruche. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, WITH NANSEN COL- 
LAR. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 410.) 


No. 2038.—This up-to-date double-breasted coat is here por- 
trayed developed in blue melton. At the sides and back it is 
closcly adjusted by under-arm and side-back gores and a 
center seam and shows the regulation coat-laps and coat- 
plaits, a small button detining the top of each plait. The coat 
extends well over the hips and is of even depth all round. 
The loose fronts are cut slightly low and are closed in double- 
breasted style with buttons and button-holes. A Nansen col- 
lar with very wide ends is a distinguishing feature of the coat. 
Square-cornered pocket-laps conceal ope to inserted side- 
pockets in the fronts; and the pocket-laps and the front 
and back 
edges of the 
coat are fin- 
ished in 
tailor = style 
with stitch- 
ing. The 
two-seam 
sleeves may 
have their 
fulness  col- 
lected in 
two rows of 
shirrings at 
the top, or 
arranged in 
box-plaits, 
as _—spprefer- 
red; _—i they 
are finished 
in cuff ef- 
fect, with 
two encirel- 
ing rows of 
machine- 
stitching 
and two but- 
tons at the 
back of the 
wrist. 

Serge, che- 
viot, tweed, 
homespun 
and a great 
variety of 
materials are 
appropri- 
ate for the 
coat.  Ma- 
chine-stitch- 
ing always 
provides 3a 
neat finish, 
but braid or 
strappings of 
the material 
may be used 
for decora- 
tion, if pre- 
ferred. A 
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Back View. 
Lapies’ Long Coat-WRap, wiTH CIRCULAR-FLOUNCE 
LOWER Part EXTENDING Up THE FRONTS TO MAKE 


THEM Dovus_E-BREASTED AND ForM Revers. (TO stylish coat 
HAVE RouND OR SQUARE LOWER FRONT CORNERS was made of 
AND THE SLEEVES Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) smooth black 
(For Description see Page 406.) cloth with 

the collar in- 


layed with heavy silk, while straps of the material effectively 
tinished the seams. Large buttons covered with the silk gave 
ornamentation to the front. 

We have pattern No. 2038 in eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the coat fora 
2089 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches. lady of medium size, requires yards and an eighth of goods 
bust measure. For a lady of medium size, the cane, without — fifty-four inches ilercob tees Oa. or 20 cents. 


7 re 


Front View. 
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LADIES’ JACKET, WITH FLY FRONT. (To nave tne Sieeves ack by under-arm gores and well-curved side-back gores 


GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 410.) 


that give beautiful lines, and the back may be made with or 
without a center seam, as preferred. The fronts are reversed 
all the way in handsome tapering revers that join a deep round 


No. 1972.--This natty and decidedly up-to-date fly front collar in shoulder seams; and two closely-lapped, backward- 


jacket is shown developed in black cloth 
and finished in tailor style with machine- 
stitching. Under-arm and side-back gores 
and a center seam are planned on the best 
possible lines to give a close adjustment at 
-. the back and sides, and coat-laps and coat- 
. plaits are formed in the usual way. The 
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Back View. 
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LADIES’ CAPE. WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE 
“XTENDING IN JABOTS TO THE 
NECK IN FRONT. 


Front View. (For Description see Page 407.) 


turning plaits arranged at the 
waist under the revers cause 
the fronts to pouch slightly. 
A smooth buttoned-in vest, 
that is made with a cape 
back and completed with a 
braid-trimmed standing col- 
lar, is closed at the back 
and puffs out prettily be- 
tween the fronts; tapes 
tacked to its lower corner 
and tied about the waist give 
extra security. The vest may 
be dispensed with, if a shirt- 
waist be preferred. A cir- 
cular peplum in two sections 
that are joined by a center 
seam is arranged in an un- 
derfolded double box-plait 
at the center of the back; 
the lower front corners of 
the peplum are rounded, 
and although the peplum is 
a stylish feature, the jacket 
may be made without it, if 
preferred. <A braid-trimmed 
belt fastens with a fancy 
buckle at the front. The 
two-seam sleeves are gath- 


fronts are reversed at the top in lapels that extend in points ered at the top and finished plainly at the wrist. 


beyond the ends of the rolling collar, and below the lapels they Velvet, broadcloth, serge. cheviot, etc., will make up suit- 
. are closed with buttons and button-holes in a fly. Square-cor- ably by this mode, and braid or ribbon trimming can be used. 
nered pocket-laps conceal openings to inserted hip-pockets We have pattern No. 1978 in eight sizes for: ladies from 


and a left breast-pocket. The jacket extends to a fashionable — thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. Fora lady of medium 
depth all round and fits smoothly over the hips. Thetwo-seam _ size, the jacket will need two yards and five-eighths of goods 


sleeves may have their fulness collected in 
gathers or arranged in box-plaits at the top. 

Covert, diagonal, kersey, tweed, serge, etc., 
are appropriate for the jacket, which may be 
finished with machine-stitching, strappings 
of the material or decorated with braid. 

We have pattern No. 1972 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. Fora lady of medium size, the 
jacket needs a yard and seven-eighths of 
goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 





LADIES’ 
JACKET, 
WITH 
BLOUSE- 
FRONT AND 
BUTTONED- 
IN VEST. 
(THE VEST 
MAY BE 
OMITTED IFA 
Surrt— Waist 
Be PREFER- 
RED, AND THE 
JACKET MAY 


Back View. 
LADIES’ CAPE, CONSISTING OF A CIRCULAR UPPER PART 
AND A CIRCULAR-FLOUNCE LOWER PART. 


(For Description see Page 407.) 
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BE MADE 
WVITH OR forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d 
WITHOUT A or 20 cents. 
CENTER a 
SEAM AND THE Aes LADIES’ JACKET, WITH BLOUSE-FRONT 
a 2039 AND BUTTONED-IN VEST. (Tue Vest 
aes see Front ‘View MAY BE OMITTED IF A SHIRT- WAIST BE PREFER- 
Page 410.) . RED, AND THE PEPLUM MAY BE USED OR NOT.) 
No. 1978.- (For Illustrations see Page 411.) 
A smart No. 1987.—At figure No. 98 II in this num- 


jacket with blouse front is portrayed made of cloth, with nar- ber of Tae Dettnearor this jacket is shown differently made up. 
row braid for decoration. The jacket is closely fitted at the Jackets with blouse-fronts are among the Autumn novelties, 
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tween, and jet buckles also decorate it 
at the back. The two-seam sleeves are 
of stylish shaping and have becoming 
gathered fulness at the top. 

This jacket has a decidedly jaunts, 
stylish effect and will prove very suit- 
able for early Autumn wear. It would 
be most effective made of dark-hlue 
serge, with the vest, revers and collar 
made of tan or red cloth and prettily 
braided. By omitting the frills a strictly 
tailor effect can be obtained. 

We have pattern No. 1987 in eight sizes 
for Jadies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. For 
a lady of medium size, the jacket will need a yard and seven- 
eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ JACKET. (To BE MaDE WITH FLARING OR MILITARY 
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Front View. Back View. 


LapiEs’ DouBLE-BREASTED COAT, WITH NANSEN COLLAR. (TO HAVE THE 


COLLAR AND TO HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITRD.) 
(For Djustration see Page 411.) 


No. 2031.—Another illustration of this stylish jacket is 


SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.)—(For Description see Page 408.) 


and decidedly 
smart is the one 
here __ illustrated 
made of light gray 
cloth and trimmed 
with frills of black 
satin ribbon and 
jet buckles. The 
jacket is ad- 
justed by shoulder 
and under-arm 
seams and _ has 
scanty fulness in 
the lower part of 
the back confined 
by a double row 
of shirring at the 
waist and drawn 
well to the center. 
The fronts are per- 
fectly smooth at 
the top, but just 
enough fulness to 
make them puff 
out prettily is dis- 
posed in two side-plaits near the lower 
front corners; they open with a flare 
toward the shoulders over a vest and 
meet only at the waist and are turned 
back to form oddly shaped revers that 
taper gradually toward the waist. A 
square sailor-collar with pointed ends 
is joined to the jacket and extends 
over the shoulders and over the top 
of the revers, giving much the effect 
of double revers. The sailor collar 
and the revers are edged with a full 
frill of ribbon that gives a pretty dec- 
oration and a soft finish. The vest is 
shaped with a small yoke or cape at 
the back, where it closes, as does the 
standing collar that gives the fash- 
ionable neck completion; it becomes 
gradually narrower as it nears the 
waist and is fastened to the fronts 
with buttons and button-holes. A 
shirt-waist may be worn instead of 
the vest if desired. The jacket 
may be made with or without the 
peplum, which so prettily finishes 
t below the waist. The peplum is 
circular, with a center seam, and fits 
plain at the front and sides with 
acanty fulness at the back arranged 











Front View. 
Lables’ JACKET, WITH Fiy Front. 





e 
(TO HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 


given at figure No. 99 H in this number of Tue Detinearor, 
This jacket is 

~.s/ here shown made 
~s of green cloth and 
~) tailor finisbed with 

. machine- stitching. 
Splendid lines are 
given by = single 

bust darts and un- 

~ % der-arm and side- 
_ back gores, the 
~s side-backs being 
| planned to curve 
high and _ come 

Y. quite near together 
“7 at the waist, so as 
to give tapering 
lines and avoid the 
use of a center 
seam. The back 
falls in a narrow 
tab over underlaps 
cut on the side- 
backs, and_ the 
lower front cor- 
ners of the fronts 


bs 
Cattle 


Ce, 
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Back View. 


(For Description see Page 409.) 


1978 


in two flaring box-plaits. A wrinkled ribbon belt encircles the 
waist and is formed into loops at each side with a jet buckle be- 





Laviges’ JAOKET, WITH BLOUSE FRONT AND BUTTONED-IN VEsT. 





Front View. Back View. 


(THe 
VEST MAY BE OMITTED IF A SHIRT—WAIST BE PREFERRED, 
AND THE JACKET MAY BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 
A CENTER SEAM AND THE PEPLUM.) 


(For Description see Page 409.) 


are prettily rounded. The right front 1s reversed at the top 
in a large triangular revers from the throat to the bust and 
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LADIES’ JACKET, WITH BLOUSE-FRONT AND BUTTONED-IN VEST. (THE VEST 
MAY BE OMITTED IF A SHIRT-WAIST BE PREFERRED, 
AND THE PEPLUM MAY BE USED OR NOT.) 
(For Description see Page 409.) 


finished with a military standing collar or with a flaring col- 
lar that is in four joined sections and rolls prettily in Medici 


lapped over the left front so as to close 
diagonally to the waist and seprate be- 
low, a novel effect being produced by 
arranging the buttons in clusters of three 
at the top and at the waist. 
may be finished with a close military col- 
lar or with a flaring collar composed of 
four joined sections. 
sleeves may be gathered or arranged in 
three box-plaits at the top. 

Broadcloth, cheviot, serge, kersey, etc., 
are appropriate for the jacket, and a 
fanciful garniture of braid may be used. 

We have pattern No. 2031 in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
To make the jacket for a lady of mecium size, requires two 
yards of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 


or 20 cents. 


is pictured devel- 
oped in black cloth 
and trimmed with 
Persian-lamb bind- 
ing. The jacket is 
single breasted and 
is adjusted to give 
splendid lines to 
the figure by single 
bust darts, under- 
arm and side-back 
gores and a center 
seam. It extends to 
afashionable depth 
all round, and coat- 
Japs andcoat-plaits 
are formed in the 
usual way at the 
back. Square-cor- 
nered pocket-laps 
conceal openings 
inserted side- 
pockets, and_ the 
fronts are closed 
invisibly all the 
way at the center. 
The neck may be 
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LADIES’ SINGLE-BREASTED JACKRT. 


MILITARY OR FLARING COLLAR AND WITH THE 
SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2032.—This natty and thoroughly up-to-date jacket 


Front View. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 1898. 


The neck 


The two-seam 





2032 


(To BE MADE WITH 


Front View. 





2031 


Back View. 








Front View. 


LADIES’ JACKET. 








Back View. 





1987 


LapDIEs’ SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET. 
FLARING COLLAR AND WITH THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 





(To BE MADE WITH FLARING OR MILITARY COLLAR AND TO HAVE THE 
SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.)—(For Description see Page 410.) 
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Back View. 
(To BE MADE WITH MILITARY OR 


fashion. The twe- 
seam sleeves may 
have their fulness 
collected in two 
rows of gathers at 
the top or arranged 
in three box-plaits, 
as preferred. 

d The mode will 
develop well in 
serge, cheviot and 
tailor cloth and 
may be simply fin- 
ished, as illustrat- 
ed, or elaborate- 
ly decorated with 
braid. Avery styl- 
ish jacket is made 
of black broadcloth 

and trimmed with 

rows of black 
braid. 

We have pattern 
No. 2082 in nine 
sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. To make the jacket 
for a lady of medium size, requires 
a yard and five-eighths of goods 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


LADIES’ SINGLE-BREASTED 
RIDING--HABIT JACKET. (For 
WEAR WITH A VESt AND SHIRT OR 

CHEMISETTE. ) 

(For Illustrations see Page 412.) 

No. 2008.—A riding-habit jacket 
of the very newest design with the 
stylish cutaway effect is here pic- 
tured made of hunter’s-green cloth 
and finished in strictly tailor fash- 
ion with machine-stitching. The 

jacket is perfectly adjusted by a 

center seam, side-back and under- 

arm gores and double bust darts, 
the darts being shaped in an in- 
genious way that gives grace and 
slenderness to the figure, From 
the front darts to the side-back 


seams the jacket is cut very short and is given the requisite 
length by hip-skirts of circular shapitye, (These skirts give the 
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necessary spring for the hips, though perfectly smooth-fitting, 
and are extended to form coat-plaits at the side-back seams. 
The center seam ends below the waist at the top of narrow 
coat-laps, and the back is straight-across between the plaits, 
just suggesting a coat-tail. The fronts are V-shaped at the 
neck and lap diagonally; they close with three button-holes 
and bone buttons and then flare sharply in cutaway fashion, 
and the lower front corners are prettily rounded. A stylish 


Nansen collar shaped with a center 
seam isasmart neck finish. The coat 
sleeves are of correct size, with be- 


coming gathered fulness at the top; 
the outside seams are terminated a 
short distance from the bottom and 
small underlaps are allowed, the 
sleeve closing round the wrists with 
buttons and button-holes. With this 
jacket are worn a vest and a shirt or 
chemisette. 

A very handsome jacket of this de- 
scription was made of black vicuna 
and worn with a white linen chemi- 
sette, a black satin Ascot tie and 
a red cloth vest. Whipcord, broad- 
cloth, cheviot 
and heavy 
werge are ap- 
propriate for 
this garment. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 2008 in 
eleven sizes for 
Ladies from thir- 
ty to forty-four 
inches, bust 
tneasure. Fora 
lady of medium 
size, the jacket 
will need a yard 
anda half of goods fifty-four inches wide. 
10d. or 20 cents. 





2037 


2037 


Price of pattern, 
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LADIKS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED ETON JACKET. (To BE FIN- 
ISHED PLAIN OR WITH VENTS BELOW THE WAIST AND MADE 
Wit or Witnout A CENTER-BACK SEAM AND WITH 
THE SLERVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2087.—A decidedly original Eton jacket is here illus- 
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Front View. 
Lapigs’ SiNGLE-BREASTED RIDING-IIABIT JACKET. 
VEST AND SHIRT OR CHEMISETTE.) 

(For Description see Page 411.) 


trated. It is designed witha high, flaring collar and may be fin- 
ished plain or with vents below the waist. The material used for 
it is smooth fine cloth, with a handsome trimming of Astrakhan 
binding and black braid ornaments. The jacket is cut upon 
the most graceful lines and is adjusted by single bust darts and 
onder-arm and side-back gores and may be made with or with- 





(FoR WEAR WITH A 


DELINEATOR. 


out a seam at the center of the back. It is very short, reach. 
ing to just below the waist, and the side-back and under-arm 
seams may be closed all the way or terminated at the waist to 
form small vents that give quite a fanciful effect. The fronts 
are reversed in large lapels that form deep notches with a land- 
some collar that may be worn standing in Medici fashion or 
turned down with a very pretty broad and rounding effect: 
they are lapped in desirable double-breasted style, and braid 








Front View. Back View. 


LapiEs’ DoUBLE-BREASTED ETON JACKET. (TO BE FINISHED PLAIN OR WITE 
Vents KELOW THE WAIST AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER- 


Back SEAM AND WITH THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


ornaments suggest a military closing. Astrakhan binding 
outlines all the loose edges of the jacket. The sleeves may 
be box-pluited, or the fulness may be collected in two rows of 
gathers, as preferred. 

Diagonal, broadcloth, kersey, melton, etc., are suitable for 
the jacket and the edge finish may be given by macbine- 
stitching, self strappings, a binding of any admired variety of 
fur or a braid binding. 

We have pattern No. 2087 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. For a lady of me 

dium size, it requires a yard and five-eighths of goods 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——— eH ——__—__- 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BASQUE. (To HaVE THE 
Back WiTH oR WITHOUT A CEXTER SEM.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 413.) 


No. 2013.—A stylishly cut basque, neatly tailor-fin- 
ished with machine-stitching, is here illustrated made of 
brown cloth and closed in a double-breasted fashion with 
button-holes and bone buttons. The basque is perfectly 
adjusted by double bust darts and under-arm and side- 
back gores and may be made with or without a seam at 
the center of the back. It is cut with a slight point at 
the center of the front and back, and curves up grace- 
fully over the hips. The right front laps far over on 
the Jeft front, the closing effect being broad at the top 
and gradually narrowing toward the waist in a way that 
is wonderfully becoming. A neat standing collar closed 
in front is at the neck. The two-seam sleeves are made 
over tight linings and have gathered fulness at the top; 
buttons are placed along the inside seam near the bot- 
tom and give a neat touch. 

English tweeds, checks, or mixtures as well as serges, 
diagonals, etc., can be used to develop this basque. But- 
tons covered with the material are very popular for this 
style of basque, which may be finished with braid or strap- 
pings of the material, if desired. 

We have pattern No. 2018 in twelve sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inclies, bust measure. To make the basque 
for a lady of medium size, needs a yard and three-fourths of 
goods forty inches wide. Price of pattern; 10d. or 20 cents. 


FASHIONS FOR 


LADIES’ BASQUE, WITH TWO UNDER-ARM GORES. (To BE 
a Mabe with Hiey, Rounp, V or SQuaRE NECK AND WITH 
: FuLt-LenctH orn ELsow SLEEVES.) DESIR- 

ABLE FOR STOUT LADIES. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2021.—This handsome plain basque is fashioned on splen- 
+ did lines for stout figures, and is pictured made of dark- 





2013 
Back View. 


| Front View. 


LaDres’ DOocBLE-BREASTED BASQUE. 
WITHOUT A CENTER-SEAM.) 


(For Description see Page 412.) 


brown cloth. Its close adjustment is effected by double bust 
darts, two under-arm yores at each side, side-back gures and 


a center seam. The basque curves very gracefully over the hips - 


and shapes a point at the center of the back and front. The 
closing is made down the center of the front with buttons 
and button-holes. The basque may be made with a high neck 
and standing collar or with round, V or square neck, as pre- 
ferred. The two-s2am sleeves are made over cvuat-shaped 
linings, and their pretty fulness is collected in gathers at the 
top; they may be full Jength or elbow length. as preferred. 
The fall-length sleeves are finished with circular cuffs that 
are in two sections. The cuffs are 
lined with silk and flare prettily 
at the inside and outside of the 
arm. Two smooth caps of round- 
ing outline stand out with becom- 
ing effect over each sleeve and 
are prettily lined with silk and 
bordered with tiny knife-plaitings 
of silk. 

A great variety of beautiful sea- 

sonable materials will develop the 
basque with pleasing results. Satin 
and plain, checked or striped silk 
‘as well as cotton and woollen fab- 
rics are suitable to the mode, and 
braid, ribbon, and ruchings of the 
material or mousseline de soie will 
-orovide desirable garniture. Black- 
and-w hite striped silk was selected 
‘or an effective basque that was 
nade for evening wear by the 
node and trimmed with ruffles of 
che material edged with velvet 
yaby-ribbon that gives a decid- 
diy pretty finish. The raffles 
‘ollow the square outline of the 
1eck below a band of white 
ippliqaé lace, which also deco- 
‘ates the elbow sleeves at the | 
»ottom, forming a heading for ruffles that finish the sleeves 
‘ery attractively. 

We have pattern No. 2021 in eleven sizes for ladies from 
hirty-four to fifty inches, bust measure. To make the basque 
or a lady of medium size, needs a yard and seven-eighths of 
-oods forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





(To NAVE THE Back WITH OR 


NECK, AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES.) 
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LADIES’ BASQUE, WITH INSERTED CHEMISETTE AND 
DIAGONAL CLOSING. 


(For Illustrations see Page 414.) 


No. 1995.—This basque may be seen differently nade up by 
referring to figure No. 94 H in this magazine. 
Dark-blue broadcloth was here chosen for this handsome 
basque, and machine-stitching provides a neat finish. The 
basque is fitted on the best possible 
lines by double bust darts, under-arm 
gores, well-curved side-back gores and 
a center seam. The center seum is 
discontinued a little below the waist, 
and extra widths cut on the side-back 
gores are lapped on the backs under 
a row of small tailor buttons. The 
postilion or coat-tail is a new feature, 
and the sides are short and grace- 
fully curved. Theright front is wid- 
ened by a lap, which brings the clos- 
ing diagonally at the left side to the 
2013 waist, the fronts flaring in two pretty 
points below; and both it and the lap 
are shaped to turn over at the top in Nansen revers, leav- 
ing a V-shaped opening at the neck that is filled in by a 
chemisette of velvet. The neck is completed with a vel- 
vet standing collar that closes at the left side. The two- 
seam sleeves are arranged over coat-shaped linings and are 
gathered at the top, a plain finish being given at the wrist. 

Silk-and-wool goods, silk, broadcloth, mohair, serge and 
poplin may be made up by this mode. Buttons and machine- 
stitching are generally used for the finish, as precision of fit 
rather than ornamentation is looked for in this style. 

We have pattern No. 1995 in twelve sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
basque for a lady of medium size, needs two yards of dress 

goods forty inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of velvet 
twenty inches wide for the chemisette and collar. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





—_—-—__-~<>____+_——. 
LADIES’ BASQUE-FITTED DRESSING-SACK. (To BE MaDE 
WiTH OR WITHOUT THE Fancy COLLAR AND WITH 
SQUARE OR ROTND CORNERS.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 414.) 


No. 2035.—A very attractive, fashionable touch is given this 
comfortable sack by the large fancifully shaped collar. The 





Back View. 
Lapies’ BasQuE, WITH Two UNDER-ARM Gores. (To BE MaDE WITH Hi@n, Rounp, V oR SQuaRE 


Front View. 


DESIRABLE FOR StTouT LADIES. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


sack is here shown developed in fine French flannel and 
trimmed with soft frills of lace. It is fitted almost as closely 
as a basque by single bust darts, under-arm and side-back goures 
and a center seam. The closing is made down tlie center of 
the front with buttons and button-holes, and the lower front 
corners may be either rounding or square, as preferred. The 


A14 


sack may be made with or without the large collar, which is 
fashioned with soft curves round its lower edges and bordered 
with a lace frill. The neck is completed with a rolling collar, 
shaped with a center seam and edged with lace. The two- 
seam sleeves lave becoming gathered fulness at the top, while 
gracefully curved turn-over cuffs, lace trimmed, daintily finish 
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1995 


Front View. 


1995 


Back View. 


LADIES’ BASQUE, WITH INSERTED CHEMISETTE AND DIAGONAL CLOSING. 


(For Description see Page 413.) 


the wrists. Oddly shaped caps fall gracefully in ripples over 
the tops of the sleeves and are bordered with a lace frill. 
Oashmere, eider-down, basket cloth or outing flannel could 
be most effectively used for this sack. Frills of ribbon, bands 
of velvet or feather-stitching will furnish suitable decoration. 
We have pattern No. 2035 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the sack fora lady 
of medium size, requires two yards and three-fourths of goods 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—___@—__—_ 


LADIES’ BASQUE-W AIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 415.) 


No. 1959.—Another view of this basque-waist may be 
obtained by referring to figure No. 
105 H in this magazine. 

The handsome basque-waist is here 
illustrated made of fine cashmere and 
velvet and decorated with passemen- 
terie. It is made over a well-fitted 
lining that is closed with hooks and — 
eyesat thefront. Tiny upright tucks 
taken up in the upper part of the 
fronts are terminated to give a pretty 
pointed-yoke outline, and the fulness 
resulting is taken up at the bottom in 
two rows of shirring that are tacked 
so as to make the fronts puff out soft- 
ly. The fronts are fashioned to close at the left side 
in Russian style and are cut low and fancifully shaped 
in scollops at the top, while the back is shaped in V 
outline, and above them a shallow yoke of velvet shows 
prettily and is closed on the left shoulder. Under-arm 
and shoulder seams join the fronts to the seamless back, 
which is smooth at the top but has fulness at the waist 
arranged in closely lapped, backward-turning plaits at 
the center. <A high standing velvet collar that closes at 
the left side is at the neck. The two-seam sleeves are 
made over coat-shaped linings and are gathered at the 
top, where they stand out in puff effect; and just below 
the puff a cluster of seven tiny tucks is taken up in an 
ornamental way. Fancy cuffs in two sections that flare 
at the front and back of the arm, extend over the hand ina 
becoming manner. Double caps fluff out prettily on the sleeves, 
their circular shaping causing them to fall in ripples. A crush 
belt of velvet closed with a fancy clasp encircles the waist and 
gives stylish completion. 

Poplin, cashmere, camel’s-hair, drap d’été, serge, pebble 
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cloth, ete., combined with velvet or silk will pleasingly develop 
this basque-waist, and ribbon ruching, passementerie, fancr 
gimp, ete., will trim it prettily. 

We have pattern No. 1959 in eight sizes for Jadies fron 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the wais: 
for a ledy of medium size, needs two yards of dress goods fort: 

inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard of velvet fort). 
yoke, collar and belt. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cent. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST. (To BE Mape WIta or Wit- 
OUT THE YOKE AND WITH FULL-LENGTH 
OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 415.) 


No. 1998.—Fancy waists for dressy occasions are 4l- 
ways in demand, and a decidedly pretty mode is here 
illustrated. It is shown developed in white organdy an! 
trimmed with ribbon-edged ruffles of the material ands 
wide ribbon belt and bow. The full, pretty fronts sr 
shaped to close at the left side and are gathered at the 
top and bottom and puff out stylishly at the center whilk 
remaining perfectly smooth at the sides. The back has 
only slight fulness at the bottom drawn down tight in 
closely lapped plaits that flare in a becoming war. A 
closely fitted lining that is closed at the center of the 
front adds to the splendid effect of the waist, which mar 
be made with a low square neck and short puff-sleeves 
or with a high neck and full-length sleeves with shor 
puffs at the top. The high-necked waist is nade with s 
square yoke and a standing collar. A delightfully fluffy 
effect is given by the ruffle decoration, four ribbon-edged 
ruffles of the material being arranged across the front, 
and the upper two ruffles continued over the shoulders and 
across the back. The arrangement of the ruffles is very easiy 
duplicated, as their positions are indicated by perforations in 
the pattern. The short sleeves are prettily trimmed with 4 
similar ruffle. 

A beautiful basque-waist in this mode is made of a con- 
bination of willow-green silk and tucked white silk muslin. 
The waist is made high-necked and with full-length sleeve: 
and is trimmed with ruffles of the green silk edged with ruch- 
ings of the muslin. The yoke is made of the tucked muslin. 
Waists made of mouwsseline de soie or gauze over tinted or 
white silks and decorated with appliqué lace or ribbon are 
undeniably attractive for either afternoon or evening wear. 
and they are particularly loveiy on slender girlish figures 
A popular fancy is to edge the ruffles with baby ribbon. 
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Front View. 


Back View. 


LavIEs’ BaSsQuE-FitTED DReEsstnG-Sack. (TO BE MADR WITH OR WITHitt 


THE Fancy COLLAR AND WITH SQUARE OR ROUND CORNERS.) 
(For Description see Page 413.) 


We have pattern No. 1998 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust ineasure. To make the low- 
necked waist for a lady of medium size, needs a yard anda 
half of goods thirty-six inches wide, while the high-necked 
waist needs two yards and three-eighths of goods thirty-:is 
inches wide. Brice of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





FASHIONS FOR 


LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST. (To BE Mape with HicH or Low 
NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 416.) 


No. 1983.—This stylish waist, uniquely designed, is equally 
suitable for day or evening wear, as it may be made with 
a high or low neck and with long or short sleeves. It is 
shown made up for dress occasions of pale-yellow silk and 
burnt-orange velvet, with the vest of white mousseline de 
soie and daintily trimmed with appliqué lace, velvet ribbon 
and brilliant buckles. The waist is made over a fitted lining 
that closes at the center of the front. The fronts are becom- 
ingly full, being gathered at their upper and lower edges, but 
the fulness is drawn well forward so as to leave the sides 
plain; they open broadly to show a full gathered vest that 
blouses stylishly with the fronts, and the clusing is made along 
the left side of the vest. The back is smooth at the top but 
has slight fulness at the waist drawn down trimly and laid in 
plaits at the center. The waist is cut in a low rounding out- 
line at the back and with a square effect at the front, and 
when it is made high there is added a smooth yoke that is 
clused on the left shoulder and finished about the neck with a 
standing collar. The low neck is finished with a broad velvet 
Bertha-collar that is gracefully curved at the back and over the 
shoulders, terminating at each side of the full vest in pretty 
tapering points; dainty decoration is afforded by the lace 
appliqué about its lower edge. The vest is finished along its 
apper edge with a band of velvet ribbon, upon which lace is 
appliquéed, while further ornamentation is given the vest by 
three bands of velvet ribbon bowed at the center and taste- 
‘ally decorated with brilliant buckles. The soft puff sleeves 
ire very short and daintily finished at their lower edges with 
t band of velvet ribbon that is tied in a bow at the outside 
of the arm. The full-length sleeves ate in close-fitting two- 
‘earn style, with a becoming gathered fulness at the top, where 
hey stand out with the effect of soft puffs. A wrinkled belt 
astefully completes the waist and fastens at the back under a 
‘ull bow that is ornamented at the center with a buckle. 


This waist will prove generally becoming and can be made — 


ip in a variety of combinations. A very handsome waist 
‘uuld be made of pale-blue crépe, with the bretelles of blue 
niroir velvet and trimmed with black appliqué Jace and-jet 
uuckles; the vest could be developed in white plaited chiffon 
bins black velvet ribbon bowed across it and a black velvet 
elt. 

We have pattern No. 1983 in nine sizes for ladies from 
hirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
aedium size, the basque-waist with low neck and short 





Front View. Back View. 
LADIES’ BaSQuE-W alISsT. 


(For Description see Page 414.) 


eves requires a yard and three-fourths of silk twenty inches 
de, with half a yard of mousseline de soie forty-five inches 
de for the center front and half a yard of velvet twenty 
ches wide for the Bertha collar; the waist with high neck 
d full-length sleeves needs two yards and three-eighths of 
ods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 416.) 


No. 1986.—Another view of this basque-waist may be had by 
referring to figure No. 93 H in this number of THE DELINEATOR. 

A very dressy waist having a full vest puffing out in a smart 
way between smooth ‘ 
jacket-fronts is here 
shown made of fine 
black cloth, with the 
vest of striped taffeta 
and the fancy collar, 
cuffs and belt of heavy 
brocaded white satin. 
Narrow jetted lace 
and jet buttons and 
buckles give hand- 
some decorative 
touches to one of the 








Front View. Back View. 


LapiEs’ Basque—Walst. ~ (To BE Mape WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
YOKE AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 414.) 


most attractive of the season’s novelties. The waist is made 
over a perfectly-fitted lining and closes invisibly at the center 
of the front; it is adjusted by shoulder seams and under-arm 
gores. The back is plain at the top, with slight fulness at the 
waist drawn down tight and confined in tiny backward-turning 
plaits at the center. The jacket fronts have rounding lower 
front corners that fall loose in a scollop over the belt; they 
are wide apart all the way, and to them and to the back is 
; joined an oddly shaped collar that 

is made with a center seam and 

" deeply notched to give the effect 
of hatchet revers. The collar is 
edged with jetted lace and large 
jet buttons decorate the fronts be- 
ow it. The vest is gathered very 
full at the top and bottom and is 

closed invisibly at the center. A 

white chiffon stock is arranged 

over the standing collar and closes 

at the left side, giving a soft neck 

tinish. The belt is ornamented 

with jet buckles and fits smoothly 

about the lower edge of the waist. 
The two-seam sleeves are made over tight linings and 
have becoming gathered fulness at the top; about 
the wrist they are finished with odd looking roll-up 
cuffs that are shaped to form a wide tab at the back 
and a shallow tab at the front of the arm. 

All handsome dress materials either in wool or 
heavy silk are suitable for this stylish waist. Velvet 
may be used to inlay the collar, while platted or gath- 
ered Liberty silk, mousseline de soie or net may be 
used for the full vest. A carriage or calling gown 
may have the waist made of blue velvet, with the 
collar of heavy écru lace over white satin; the vest 
is of white satin covered with plaited white chiffon. 
An écru Jace scarf ties about the standing collar with a large 
bow in front, while a cut-steel belt and buttons to match give 
an elegant completion. The mode could also be chosen for a 
simple waist for ordinary wear. Serge could be used with: 
fine cloth or silk in a bright contrasting color for the vest. 

We have pattern No. 1986 in seven sizes\for ladies from 
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thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the waist 
for a lady of medium size, needs a yard and a fourth of cloth 
fifty-four inches wide, with a vard and three-eighths of striped 
white satin twenty inches wide for the vest, a yard and a 
fourth of figured white satin twenty inches wide for the 
fancy collar, facing cuffs and belt and a half a yard of chiffon 
forty-five inches wide for the stock. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST. (To BE MabpE 
WITH HiGH oR Low NECK AND WITH 
FULL-LENGTH oR KLBOW SLEEVFEs.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 417.) 


No. 1968.—At figure No. 97 H in this 
magazine this basque-waist is again rep- 
resented. 

This charming waist, equally suitable 
for day and evening wear, 
is here illustrated styl- 
ishly developed in black- 
and-white striped taffeta, 
with the sleeves, yoke, 
stock and plaitings of 
white chiffon and the 
revers and the turn-down 
portions of the collar of 
black velvet. Velvet rib- 
bon forms the belt and 
trims the sleeves. The 
graceful, fluffy appear- 
ance of the waist 1s due 
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to the elaborate use of 
chiffon plaitings and 
tuck-shirrings. The waist, 
which is made over a fit- Front View. 


ted lining that closes at 
the center of the front, 
may be made either high 
or low necked. It is shap- 
ed by shoulder and un- 
der-arin seams, and the closing is made along the left shoulder 
aud under-arm seams. When made high-necked a pointed 
yoke giving a guimpe effect extends across the front and back 
and is made very full by triple rows of clustered tuck-shir- 
rings that meet at the lower edge and flare decidedly toward 
the top with novel effect; it is finished with a very elaborate 
collar having oddly shaped turn-down portions of velvet that 
flare over a stock of chiffon having clustered tuck-shirrings at 
the center of the front. The front and back of the waist are 
smooth at the top but 
have slight fulness at the 
bottom that is drawn 
down snugly and laid in 
tiny plaits at the back, 
while in the front it is 
gathered and puffs out 
stylishly. Thetop of the 
waist is folded over tu 
form two triangular re- 
Vers at the front and 
back; and the revers are 
faced with black velvet 
and Jap over two white 
chiffon plaitings that fluff 
out full and gracefully 
across the front and back 
and over the shoulders. 
A very dainty touch is 
added to the plaitings by 
tiny ruffles of chiffon at 
their lower edves. The 
sleeves are made over 
smooth linings and may 
be either elbow or full- 
length; they are of chif- 
fon and are gathered at 
the top and along both side edges, and the fulness is held in 
place by three rows of triple tuck-shirrings, the middle row 
terminating « short distance from the top to form the sleeve 
in a small puff. When made in elbow length they are finished 


LADIES’ BaSQUE-W AIST. 


1956 





Front View. 
LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST. 


(To BE MaDE With HIGH OR Low NEOK, AND 
WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 415.) 


(For Description see Page 415.) 
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at their lower edges with two full chiffon plaitings, but when 
made full-length only one plaiting is used; in either case a band 
of velvet ribbon heads the plaitings and is prettily bowed « 
the front of the arm. The narrow belt of black velvet ribbon 
is ornamented with steel buckles and closes at the left side. 
A most effective evening waist could be made of pal. 
heliotrope Liberty satin, the sleeves in 
this instance being of the same materia 
as the waist, the revers, bows and Ii 
of dark-purple miroir velvet, while the 
plaitings could be of corn-yellow chiffon 
edged with narrow velvet ribbon. A veri 
effective touch could be added by «sr. 
ranging brilliant slides about the belt 
We have pattern No. 1968 in seven sizes | 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inche. 
bust measure. Fora lady of medium siz. 
the full-front, left front and full-back wil 
require a yard and seven-eighths of silk 
twenty inches wide; the 
yoke,stock and full-length 
sleeves, three yards and 
. three-eighths of chiffon 
forty-five inches wide, 
while the elbow sleeves 
call fora yard and seven- 
eighths of chiffon forty- 
five inches wide. The 
Bertha frills require eight 
yards and five eighths of 
chiffon plaiting aix inches | 
and three-fourths wide; 
the elbow sleeve frills 
need five yards and thiree- 
eighths of chiffon plait- 
ing six inches wide; the 
full-length sleeve frills. a 
yard and five-eighths uf 
chiffon plaiting three in- 
ches and a half wire. 
Three-eighths of a yard 
of velvet twenty inche> 
wide will be required for the collar ornaments and for cever- , 
ing the reversed portions. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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Back View.: 
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LADIES’ TUCKED BLOUSE-WAIST, WITH FITTED LINING. 
(For Illustrations see Page 417.) ! 


No. 1962.—A different development of this waist is shown 
at figure No. 96 H in this number of Tue Detineator. | 

This stylish = blouse: | 
waist is here pictured | 
made of silk. It is pro- 
vided with a fitted lir- 
ing, which is closed with 
hooks and eyes at tir 
front. Asmooth vest thai 
closes invisibly at the fet 
side and along the left 
shoulder is dirplayed it 
chemisette fashion l+- 
tween the full fronts: 
which are shirred at Ue 
waist and pouch becon- 
ingly. The fronts sre) 
rolled back at the top 12 
wide pointed revers, und 
a cluster of three dunn- 
ward-turning tuck: 13 
taken up below the te 
vers, the tucks takinz 8 
diagonal line that is ct 
ceedingly pretty. Sheuk 
der and under-arm sesms 
join the fronts tot 
whole back, in which 
three horizontal, down 
ward-turning tucks are made just below the shoulders, the 
back being smooth above the tucks and having fulness beive 
arranged at the waist in closely lapped plaits at the center 
The neck is completed with a~high standing collar that clos 





Back View. 
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at the left side. A wrinkled belt having frill-finished ends is 
closed at the left side. The two-seam sleeves are gathered at 
the top and finished with fancy roll-up cuffs, the ends of which 
flare at the inside of the arm. 

Silk, camel’s-hair, poplin, cashmere and silk-and-wool nov- 
elty goods are satisfactory materials for a basque-waist of 
this style. Lace edging or insertion 
and fancy braid could be used for 
decoration. The vest affords oppor- 
tunity for effective contrasts, which 
may be arranged with different colors 
of a single material or with different 
fabrics. 

We have pattern No. 1962 in eight 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
four inches, bust measure. To make 
the waist fora lady of medium size, will 
require three yards of material forty 
inches wide. Price of . 
pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 
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LADIES’ WAIST, 
WITH BLOUSE 
FRONT. (To BE 
MADE WITH TUCKED 
OR CIRCULAR BERTHA- 
Revers.) 
(For Illustrations see 
Page 418.) 

No. 1963.—This 
waist is again shown 
at figure No. 92H in 
this number of Tur 
DELINEATOR. 

A very novel, deco- 
rative blouse-waist, 
prettily tucked and 
with fanciful Bertha- 
revers, is here pic- 
tured stylishly devel- 
oped in a combination | 
of heliotrope taffeta 
and pale-yellow Liberty satin. The waist, which is made over 
a titted lining that closes in the front, is smooth at the back, 
except for scanty fulness arranged at the waist in tiny back- 
ward-turning plaits close to the center. In front the effect is 
very dressy, the fronts being cut low to show a fancy yoke of 
Liberty satin that has gathered fulness held in place by three 
rows of triple tuck- 
shirrings. The yoke is. 
shield-shaped and fast- 
ens at the left shoul- 
der, and the fronts lap 
in double-breasted style 
and show a cluster of 
tacks extending. diagon- 
ally from the arm’s-eye 
to the closing edge. The 
fronts have their fulness 
confined at the waist in 
two rows of shirrings, 
and they are allowed to 
puff out stylishly; and 
their upper edges are fin- 
ished by circular or tuck- 
ed Bertha-revers, as pre- 
ferred. The tucked revers 
are tucked down a short 
distance from the top, 
leaving the lower edges 
loose to form a graceful 
ruffed effect, while the 
circular Bertha - revers 
are plain and ripple pret- 
tily. The standing col- 
lar is covered by a crush collar of Liberty satin that is finished 
in tiny frills at the back and oddly extended to fold over in 
deep points at each side, the points being faced with the silk. 
The two-seam sleeves are made over coat- shaped linings and 





Front View. 
6 
LADIES’ TUCKED BLOUSE-WAIST, WITH FITTED LINING. 
(For Description see Page 416.) 














Lapies’ Basque—Waist. (To BE MaDe witH HicH or Low NEcK AND WITH FULI—- 
LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 416.) 
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are gathered at their upper edges and for a short distance along 
each side to give the effect of short puffs that are made novel 
and pretty by a cluster of tucks crossing from side to side. The 
wrist is finished by a small flaring cuff in two sections that 
show a pretty lining of the Liberty satin. The crush belt of 
taffeta has afrilled end that fastens over the plain end at the 
left side and gives pretty completion 
to a most tasteful waist. 

This mode will prove generally be- 
coming, especially to slender figures. 
Soft woollen materials, as well as all 
varieties of silk fabrics or a combina- 
tion of the two will prove satisfac- 
tory for this waist. A most stylish 
waist could be made 
of water-blue faille; 
black plaited net could 
be used for the yoke. 

We have pattern No. 
1968 in seven sizes fer 
ladies from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust 
measure. Fora lady of 
medium size, the waist 
needs five yards and 
three-eighths of taf- 
feta silk twenty inch- 
es wide, with three- 
fourths of a yard of 
Liberty satin nine- 
teen inches wide for 
the chemisette, stock 
and to line the cuffs. 
Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 





LADIES’ SHIRT- 
WAIST. (To se Mapr 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
Fittep Lining.) 
(For Illustrations see 
Page 418.) 

No. 2012.—A_ dif- 
ferent view of this shirt-waist may be had by referring to 

figure No. 106 H in this number of THe De.ingaror. 

As the seasons change new ideas are advanced for the 
treatment of the shirt-waist, and an original mode is always 
found to perpetuate successfully this most useful garment. 
The BRI waist here illustrated gives a new attractiveness 
to this most popular style. 
It is pictured made of 
bluet silk neatly finished 
with machine-stitching 
and may be constructed 
with or without the fitted 
lining. The shirt-waist is 
smoothly adjusted under 
each arm by a single 
seam, and a pointed yoke 
made with a center seam 
forms the top of the back. 
The lower part of the 
back is arranged in five 
graduated box-plaits that 
flare toward the top with 
fan effect and taper al- 
most to points at the 
waist, where they are 
brought together by an 
ingenious disposal of the 
fulness underneath. The 
fronts are gathered along 
the shoulder edges and 
puff out prettily, the ful- 
ness at the waist being 
held in position by two 
rows of shirring; at the top they are reversed in sinall, three- 
cornered lapels that form wide notches with the ends of the 
small rolling collar. A box-plait is applied upon the right 
front and through it the closing is made with button-holes and 


Back View. 





Back View. 
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buttons or studs. The shirt 
sleeves have becoming gath- 
ered fulness at the top and 
_ bottom, and the openings 
are finished in the usual way 
with underlaps and pointed 
overlaps; straight link cuffs 
appropriately finish them. 
A leather belt gives the most 
suitable completion. 

With this waist may be 
worn a linen or a his or 1951 
colured piqué chemisette, 
which will give the waist a dressy appearance. 

We have pattern No. 2012 in nine sizes for la- 
dies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure. Fora lady of medium size, the waist will 
require two yards and three-eighths of goods 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 2U cents. 





—$____ _______ 
LADIES’ MATINEE OR TEA-JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 1951.—Another pretty development of 





Front View. Back View. 


Lapigs’ Waist WITH BLousE Front. (To BE MADE WITH TUCKED OR 


CIRCULAR BERTHA-REVERS ) 
(For Description see Page 417.) 
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Front View. 


Back View. 


Lapigs’ Suirt-Waist. (To BE MaDe WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED 


LINING.) 


(For Description see Page 417.) 


this matinée is given at figure No. 103H in this magazine. 
A dainty matinée or tea-jacket is here depicted made 
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Front View. 
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LADIES’ MaTINEE oR TEA-JACKET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


of silk. It is closely fitted at the 
back and sides by under-arm and 
side-back gores and a curving cen- 
ter seam, the shaping producing 
slight ripples in the skirt. The 
fronts, Which are square at their 
lower front corners, open with a 
pretty flare over a shorter blouse- 
vest that is included in the shoul- 
der and under-arm seams and 
1963 closed at the center. The vest is 
gathered at the neck and tapes or 
elastic inserted in the hems at the 
bottom regulate the width as desired. A large fancy 
collar that is curved over the shoulders and pointed 
at the front and back is sewed on with the standing 
collar, and a charming fluffy effect .is given by a fall 
frill of lace at the topof the standing collar and a 
frill of deeper lace about the edges of the fancy col- 
lar and down the front edges of the fronts, where it 
falls in pretty jabot effect. The two-seam sleeves 
are gathered at the top and finished at the wrist with 
a full frill of the deep lace edging. Two rows of lace 
insertion trim the sleeve above the frill, and one 
row of similar insertion follows the front and lower 
edges of the jacket and the edges 
of the fancy collar and covers the 
standing collar. 

Taffeta and China silk, cashmere, 
fine flannel, Henrietta and drap 
d’été may be chosen for the mode, 
and Jace and ribbon may provide 
the trimming. 

We have pattern No. 1951 in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
i to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

2012 To make the garment for a lady 

& of medium size, needs five yards 

and five-eighths of goods twenty- 

two inches wide, with six yards of edging four inches 

and three-fourths wide for the frills. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


_— 


LADIES’ TWO-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE, TUCKED AT 
THE TOP. 


(For Illustration see Page 419.) 


No. 1980.—This two-seam sleeve is a novel, pretty 
style, its distinguishing feature being tine welt-tacks 
made across the top to about the depth of a puff. It 
fits the arm closely as far up as the tucks and is gath- 
ered at the top to stand out prettily. The wrist is 


finished with e cuff that flares over the hand and is arranged 
in an under box-plait at the back, where it is pointed. The 
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four box-plaits, as preferred, both effects being illustrated. 

The sieeve will be invaluable in remodelling larger sleeves, 
and braid or stitching will finish it neatly. 

We have pattern No. 1970 in seven sizes for ladies from ten 
to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm abgut an 
inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. To make a pair of 
sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven inches as 
described, requires a yard and a half of material thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


<i 


CADIES’ THRE-PIECE SKIRT, HAVING THE FRONT-GORE 
EATENDED ACROSS THE SIDES AND TO THE 
BELT AT THE BACK IN CIRCULAR 
JABOT-DRAPERY. 
: (For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 1947.—This skirt is again illustrated at figure No. 98 H 
in this magazine. 
A charming style is represented in this attractive skirt, 
Me y which is here pictured made of gray poplin; the jabot drap- 
1970 1970 ery is lined with heliotrope silk, and ribbon to match trims 
the skirt effectively. The skirt is of the three-piece variety, 





1980 


LapDIEs’ Two-SEAM 
Dress SLEEVE, TUCKED 
AT THE Top. 


Lapres’ ONE-SEAM JACKET-SLEEVE. (TO 
RE GATHERED OR BOx—PLAITED 
AT THE TOP.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


















(For Description see 
. Page 418.) 


~enff is lined with silk and its ends are prettily rounded. 
The sleeve is of the approved outlines and is made odd 
.. and fanciful by the tucks and cuff. All soft silk, cotton and 
-; woollen goods will develop the sleeve becomingly, and lace 
..- edging, ribbon or insertion may be used for decoration. The 
-- euff ean be lined with bright-colored silk. 
~ We have pattern No. 1980 in seven sizes for ladies from ten 
.» to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an 


-. jneh below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. To make a pair of 
sleeves for a lady whose 


arm measures’ eleven 
inches as described, re- 
quires one yard of goods 









Side-Back View. 
LADIES’ THREE-PiecE SKIRT. HAVING THE FRONT-—GORE 
EXTENDED ACROSS THE SIDES AND TO THE BELT 
AT THE Back IN CIRCULAR JABOT—DRAPERY. 
forty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 

jd. or 10 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


having two wide circular portions joined ina 
center seam, and a smooth narrow front-gore 
that is extended at the bottom to cross the sides 
and reach up the back to the belt in a circular 
jabot drapery, the jabot effect and ripples be- 
ing due altogether to the circular shaping. A 
lining front-gore joined to the front edges of 
the circular side-portions retains the skirt in 
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LADIES’ ONE- 
SEAM JACKKT 
SLEEVE. (To bE 


GATHERED OR 
Box-—PLAITED AT 


THE Top.) perfect pose and is faced at the bottom with 
For Illustrations see the dress material to where the outside front- 
this Page.) gore begins to widen into the drapery. Two 


short darts at the top of each circular side-por- 
tion fit the skirt smoothiy over the hips, and 


No.  1970.-—An 
ip-to-daie siceve 


or jackets is illus- Side-Front View. gathers arrange the fulness at the back, where 
rated. Itis shaped the skirt falls in graceful folds between the 
vith only one seam . jabots. At the lower edge the skirt measures 


nd follows the arm closely from the wrist nearly tothe top, alittle over three yards and three-fourths round in the medium 
‘vyhere it has fulness which may be arranged in gathers or in _ sizes, and, if liked, a small bustle or an extender;may be worn. 
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This skirt, which is a decidedly captivating style, cannot 
fail to please, and may be suitably developed in drap d’été, 
cashmere, fine serge, poplin and novelty goods. An oppor- 
tunity is here given for tasteful color combinations, as the 
silk used to line the jabot drapery may be of any color that 
harmonizes with the dress material selected, and ribbon or 
folds of satin will provide suitable decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1947 in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the skirt requires six yards of material thirty-six 
inches wide, with four yards and a half of silk twenty inches 
wide to line the front-gore and jabot . 
drapery. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
cents 
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LADIES’ SKIRT, HAVING A SEVEN- 
GORED UPPER PART AND A 
GRADUATED SEV EN-GORED CIR- 
CULAR-FLOUNCH LOWER PART. 
(To BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE 

BACK.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1982.—This stylish skirt is again 
shown at figure No. 99 H in this nuin- 
ber of Tae DELINEATOR. 

A charming variation of a most 
popular mode is here illustrated made 
of smooth cloth and suitably trimmed i 
with heavy silk braid. A new feature Py N 
in the skirt is the gored circular == 
flounce, the gores rendering it capable 
of easy adjust- 
ment and adapt- 
ing it to wash- 
able and narrow 
materials. The 
upper part of 
the skirt is in 
seven-gored 
style, and its 
fulness at the 
back may either 
be arranged 
in backward- 
turning  plaits 
that overlap at 
the top or it 
may fall in full 
gathered style. 
The gores inthe 
upper part of 
the skirt are 
quite narrow, 
and to their 
lower edges 1s 
joined the cir- 
cular flounce, 
which ripples 
prettily all 
round. The 
flounce is also 
seven-gored, 
the seams corre- 
sponding with 
those in the up- 
per part, and so 
gives an un- 
broken _ effect 
that assures to 
the skirt a symmetrical appearance. <A bustle or skirt extender 
will add to the good effect of the skirt, which at its lower 
edge measures nearly five yards and a half in the medium sizes. 

A skirt displaying perfect tuste was made of heavy black 
satin and trimmed with rows of satin arranged to form the 
milliner’s folds which once more are succesful claimants for 
public favor. 

We have pattern No. 1982 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the skirt requires five vards of material forty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 





Side-Front View. 
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LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, WITH ONE OR TWO GRAD- 
UATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCES. 


(For Illustrations see Page 421.) 


No. 1964.—This skirt is again represented at figure No. 
105 H in this magazine. 

The illustrations show a remarkably fashionable | skirt 
made of green cloth and prettily trimmed with silk braid and 
braid passementerie. The skirt is one of the most effer. 
tive of the season’s styles and is especially suitable for tall, 
slender figures. It consists of a narrow front-gore between 





Side—Back View. 
LADIES’ SKIRT. HAVING A SEVEN-—GORED UPPER PART AND 4 


GRADUATED Seven-GorEeD CrrcuLAR—FLOUNGE LOWES 
Part. (To be PLaireD OR GATHERED AT THE BAck.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


two wide circular portions that are fitted # 
the sides by two darts over each hip and has 
scant fulness at the back under-folded at each 
side of the placket, the effect all round at the 
top being perfectly smooth. The skirt may bk 
made with either one or two graduated circt- 
lar flounces that are applied and fall in pretty 
rippled style all round, Both flounces 


ter of the front, at each side and at the center 
of the back; they are quite shallow at the 
center of the front and gradually deepened 


the deeper at the sides and back, extending 
nearly to the belt at the back. Braid taste 
fully trims the lower edges of both flounces 
and the upper flounce is headed witha band of 
braid passementerie that emphasizes the tablier effect pro- 
duced by the original shaping of the flounces. The skirt 
measures three yards round the foot in the medium sizes 
and with it a small bustle or any style of skirt extender mas 


‘be worn, if desired. 
Cloth and the new Autumn novelty materials will prove: 


most suitable for this desirable skirt, which will be generally 
becoming and susceptible of a variety of trimming. Ribtea 
could be used to finish both edges of the flounces, or satis. 
ribbon could be used on the lower edges with jet bands abvte. 
Insertions, frills, folds andyrows of velvet ribbon would al 


I 
ere 


formed of sections joined in seams at the cen- | 


toward the back. The upper flounce is much 
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provide effective and fashionable ornamentation for the mode. 

We have pattern No. 1964 in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure. To make the 
skirt with two flounces for a lady of medium size, needs six 
yards and seven-eighths of material forty inches wide, while 
the skirt with one flounce needs four yards and five-eighths 
of material forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


> 


LADIES’ SKIRT, WITH CIRCULAR UPPER PART AND 
GRADUATED CIRCULAR-FLOUNCE LOWER PART. (To 


BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK AND MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE FivE—GorRED FOUNDATION-—SKIRT. ) 
(For Dlustrations see Page 422.) 


1973.—At figure No. 94H in this number of Tue 


No. 












Side—Front View. 


LabDtes’ THREE—PIECE SKIRT, WITH ONE OR Two 
GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCES. 


(For Description see Page 420.) 


DevineaTor this skirt is again represented. 

Circular flounce skirts continue to hold fash- 
ion’s fancy, and they are exceedingly graceful. A 
very stylish skirt is here shown made of Yale- 
bine eloth and trimmed with black satin ribbon 
im graduated widths. The skirt, which may be 
made with or without the five-gored foundation- 
skirt, has a circular upper part that is cut quite 
long in front but becomes gradually shorter to- 
wards the back. ‘lhe upper part is smoothly fit- 
ted by three hip darts at each side, and the fulness 
at the back may be arranged in closely lapped, 
backward-turning plaits or in gathers, as consid- 
ered tnost becoming. To the lower edge of the upper part 
is joined the circular-flounce lower part, which is very shal- 
* low in frunt but extends far up in the back. The flounce falls 
in pretty ripples all round and is tastefully trimmed at its lower 
edge by three rows of ribbon in graduated. widths. Three 
corresponding rows of ribbon are placed above the flounce and 
emphasize the joining of the two portions, A bustle or small 
skirt extender could be worn with the skirt, as it imparts pretty 
roundness to the figure. The skirt measures nearly five yards 
and a halk at the lower edge in the medium sizes. 

This style is suited to all woollen materials, as well as silk 
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and sheer fabrics; linings of various descriptions may be used, 
and the skirt may be elaborate or plain. Ribbon appliqué, 
braid or milliner’s-folds would give a suitable decoration to 
outline the joining of the flounce. If the figure is slight the 
skirt will be more becoming if both flounces are used. The 
single flounce, however, is also stylish. On a skirt of gray chev- 
iot wide black braid was used to edge the two flounces, and sou- 
tache was arranged in vermicelli design all over the upper part. 
We have pattern No. 1973 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the 
skirt for a lady of medium size, needs four yards and seven- 
eighths of goods fifty inches wide. 

Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents, 
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LADIES’ SKIRT, 
THREE-PIECE UPPER PART 
AND A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE 
LOWER PART. (To Be Puatrep 


OR GATHERED AT THE BACK AND 
MapeE WITH OR WITHOUT THE SEv— 
EN—GORED FOUNDATION-—SKIRT.) 


HAVING A 


(For Ulustrations see Page 423.) 


No. 2033.—A very novel touch 
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is given this at- 
tractive skirt by 
the eccentric 
outlines given 
the top of the 
circular flounce. 
The skirt is here 
illustrated de- 
veloped in fine 
cloth and fin- 
ished along the 
top of the 
flounce with a 
strap of the ma- 
terial stitched 
on at both 
edges. It ismade 
over & seven- 
gored founda- 
tion-skirt, the 
use of which, 
however, is optional. The three-piece upper part consists of a 
narrow front-gore and two wide circular portions that are 
smoothly fitted over the hips by two darts at each side, while 
the fulness at the back may be arranged in a backward-turning 
plait at each side of the placket or in gathers, as preferred. 
To the bottom of the upper part is joined the circular flounce, 
which is rather shallow at the front and curves ina unique 
way at the front and at each-side to form quite a deep point 
alittle back of the side-front seams; towards the back the 
flounce becomes gradually deeper until it is more than half the 
depth of the entire skirt. The attractive appearance of the 
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Side—Back View. 
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skirt is augmented by using a bustle or skirt extender; it 
measures four yards and three-quarters round the lower edge 
in the medium sizes. 

All the Autumn novelties in serge, tweed, homespun, heather 
mixtures, etc., are suitable for this stylish skirt. Wide silk 
braid, gimp, knife-plaitings of silk or milliner’s-folds of satin 
will give a neat completion, or soutache braid may be used 
in rows following the upper outline of the flounce. 

We have pattern No. 2033 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the skirt 
for a lady of medium size, requires four yards and a fourth of 






















inaterial fifty inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 

° ao eT 
LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, f 


WITH GRADUATED CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCE. (To BE PLAITED OR GATH- 
ERED AT THE BACK.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 424.) 

No. 2022.—At figures Nos. 98H 
and 100 H in this magazine this skirt 
is again represented. 

A distinguishing feature of this 
seven-gored skirt is the graduated 
circular flounce, which is very shal- 
low at the front and deepens gradu- 
ally until it reaches to within a short 
distance of the belt at the back. It 
is pictured made of brown lady’s-cloth 
and tailor finished with bands of the 
material and machine-stitching. The 
skirt has _ its 
seven gores 
shaped so as to 
give a_ close 
smooth effect at 
the front and 
sides, and the 
fulness at the 
back may be ar- 
ranged in an un- 
derfolded box- 
plait at the cen- 
ter, or collected 
in gathers, as 
considered 
most becoming. 
The circular 
flounce is ap- 
plied on the 
skirt in a way 
that gives adeep 
apron or tablier 
effect, and rip- 
ples prettily all 
around in strik- 
inv contrast 
with the upper 
part of the skirt, 
which is_ per- 
fectly smooth. 
The part of the 
skirt under the 
flounce may be 
of silk or any 
suitable lining 
material and fin- 
ished to serve 
as a foundation skirt, which idea is economical as well as 
comfortable. At the bottom the skirt measures about three yards 
and a half in the medium sizes, and the flounce four yards and 
three-eighths. With it may be worn a bustle or skirt extender. 

Cheviot, granite cloth, nun’s-vailing, silk and all sorts of 
woollen fabrics will develop the skirt stylishly. Shirred or 
plain ribbon put on in fanciful designs, and braid or appliqué 
trimming will all add greatly to the dressiness of the mode. 

We have pattern No. 2022 in nine sizes for ladies froin 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the skirt 
for a lady of medium size, needs three yards and seven-eighths 
of goods forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


Side- Front View. 
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LADIES’ NIGHT-GOWN OR LOUNGING-ROBE, WITH SHIRT- 
WAIST YOKE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 425.) 


No. 2030.—A novel feature of this graceful night-gown is 
the shirt-waist yoke, which extends enough forward to give 
the pretty straight-across effect to the gathered top of the 
front. The gown is shown developed in cambric and neatly 
finished at the edges of the collar and wrists with embroidered 
edging. The yoke is prettily curved at the lower edge to 
shape a point at the center and extends well over the shonl- 
ders to form a shallow yoke for the front, where it 
is straight at the lower edges. The fronts and back 
are gathered at the top and joined to the yoke, with 
their fulness drawn well toward the center. <A box- 
plait is made along the front edge of the right front, 
and through it the closing is made to a convenient 


Side- Back 
Lapies’ Skirt, witH CrrcuLAR UpPpER PART anp GRaD- 
UATED CIRCULAR-FLOUNCE LowER Part. (TO BE 
PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK AND MADE Witn 
oR WitTHoutT THE Frive-GorED FOUNDATION—SEIET. ) 


View. 


(For Description see Page 421.) 


depth with buttons and button-holes, the fronts 
being stitched together below. The neck is 
finished with a turn-down collar having round- 
ing lower corners. The sleeves have only an 
inside seam, and their fulness is collected in 
gathers at the top and bottom; they are fin- 
ished with narrow wristbands. 

The garment is very desirable and has plen- 
tiful fulness to insure comfort. Dimity, lawn, 
nainsook, cambric, etc., are materials usually 
selected for night garments, and embroidered or Jace edging 
and insertion and ribbon-run beading will provide pleasing 
garniture. If made of silk, cashmere and similar goods, the 
gown will make a charming lounging-robe. For this purpose 
a decoretion of insertion, ribbon, or fancy-stitching will be in 
order. A lounging-robe of India silk was trimmed across the 
front below the yoke with three rows of insertion. 

We have pattern No. 2080 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the night- 
gown for a lady of inedium size, needs six yards and an eighth 
of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern; 10d. or 
20 cents. 











FASHIONS FOR 


THE LATEST IDEAS IN REEFER JACKETS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 379.) 


A stylish jacket iy a most essential adjunct to the Autumn 
wardrobe, and the garment should be selected with careful 
consideration as to the particular style best suited to the 
individual. The variety in both shape and decoration is so 
great that this may be accomplished with scarcely any diffi- 
culty. Braid—mohair, soutache, silk and gilt—is extensively 
used for adornment and when applied by experienced and 
tasteful hands is very effective. Plain effects are also popular, 
simple machine-stitching being used. Velvet 
is sometimes used to inlay or form the entire 
collar and cuffs, and buttons also are an im- 
portant feature upon these jaunty jackets, 
when the fly-front effect is not used. The 
materials appropriate for developing these 
reefer jackets are almost as numerous as 


Side—Front View. 


LADIES’ SKIRT, HAVING A TuREE-PIECE UPPER 
PART AND A OrmcuLAR-FLOUNCE LOWER 
Parr. (To BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT 
THE BACK aND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 

SEVEN-GORED FOUNDATION-SKIRT.) 


(For Description see Page 421.) 


the designs. Broadcloth, satin-faced cloth, 
coverts and cheviots are chief among the 
fabrics selected. The illustrations show very 
attractive modes which may be quite easily 
reproduced by the ingenious woman. 

A front and back view are presented of 
a double-breasted jacket shaped by pattern 
No. 1901, which is in nine sizes from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 
10d. or 20 cents. The material selected fur the garment was 
a light-tan covert, with an inlay of dark-brown velvet on the 
collar and pocket-laps; and large bone buttons effect the clos- 
ing. Machine-stitching gives a neat finish to the edges and 
outlines cuffs on the sleeves, which may be plaited or gath- 
ered into the arm’s-eye. 

The Admiral jacket is attractively shown in pattern No. 
1928, which is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. National-blue 
satin-faced cloth with a decoration of gilt braid and army or 
navy buttons was chosen in making this very stylish jacket. 
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The jacket is tight fitting at the back and in reefer style in 
front, buttoning up close about the neck, where there is a 
standing collar. Gilt braid gives an attractive finish to the 
edyes and is applied also to pointed straps over the shoulders 
and on the collar. The closing is effected by buttons and but- 
ton-holes, while a second row of buttons on the front adds a 
very attractive decoration. Smaller buttons secure the shoul- 
der-straps at each end and are also placed on the back at 
the top of coat-plaits. This mode would be especially 
appropriate to wear with a skirt of the same material, 
trimmed with gilt braid and with a cap to match, or with 

a skirt of some handsome black goods. 

A fly-front, seamless box-back jacket 
is shaped by pattern No. 1897, which is 
in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, price 10d. or 20 
cents. The style is especially becoming 
to the tall slender figure. Covert cloth 
in a light-gray shade was selected in this 
instance to develop the jacket, with vel- 
vet in a darker shade for the collar, Ma- 
chine-stitching along the edges gives the 
desirable tailor finish. The sleeves are 
quite close-fitting and are plaited into 
the arm’s-eye. 

The Pall Mall blazer jacket is char- 
acterized by the side-front dart, which 
cleverly effects a perfect adjustment of 
the garment. The'seams and edges are 
machine-stitched and two rows of stitch- 
ing are about the sleeves in cuff outline. 
Pattern No. 9723, which is in nine 
sizes, from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, 
was used to shape 
this very attractive 
jacket. 

Pattern No. 9679, 
which is in nine 
sizes, from thirty 
to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, price 
10d. or 20 cents, 
was used to make 
the stylish jacket 
shown in the illus- 
tration. The ma- 
terial selected was 
a black boucl¢ cloth 
with the collar in- 
laid with black vel- 
vet. Eight round 
bone buttons are 
arranged on the 
front in two rows, 
one row effecting 
the closing with 
button-holes. This 
style of jacket is ap- 
propriate to wear 
with a skirt of any 
preferred material 
or color. 

A natty fly-front 
jacket, which has 
its special feature 
in the sack back. 
Side-Back View. Pattern No. 1891, 

which is in nine 

: sizes from thirty to 

forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 10d. or 20 cents, was 

used to shape the jacket. A two-toned covert showing light 

and dark brown was selected to develop the jacket. The 
seams are strapped and stitched as are also the edges. 

Pattern No. 1852, which is in seven sizes from thirty to for- 
ty-two inches, bust measure, and costs 10d. or 20 cents, was 
selected to shape a smart reefer jacket, which has a seam- 
less box-back. A neat tailor finish is given by machine-stitch- 
ing. Buttons serve the double purpose of a pleasing decora- 
tion and to close the jacket. Black cloth would be in good 
taste for this garment. 
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THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN SKIRTS. is particularly applicable to developing a cloth skirt, though it 
(For Tiustrations see Pages 382 and 383.) may be used for silks and other materials as well. Rows of nar- 
row soutache braid are applied in successive rows upon the 

The feminine world is always interested in the subject of graduated circular lower part and give a neat finish where the 
skirts, their design and manner of decoration. Graduated cir- upper part is joined. 
cular and gored flounces are almost universally used. These No. 9976.—This illustrates a very simple but extremely attract- 
flounces may be adorned with several rows of narrow ruffles, ive mode known as the Marquise skirt. A soft, silky drap 
braided or left perfectly plain as individual taste may suggest. d’été was selected to make this skirt, with a trimming of heavy 
The chief feature of the new skirt is the graceful flare at the lace insertion applied in several rows at the top and in one row 
bottom, while the upper part must fit smoothly at the bottom of the seven-gored circular 
in almost tight effect about the hips. Very many lower part or flounce, which is attached to 
possibilities are suggested by the present demand the seven-gored upper part. A greater 
for elaborate decoration to the woman whose elaboration of decoration may be used, if 
taste is irreproachable and who possesses that desired; or, when made of cloth, bias 
rare quality—originality. The material may be bands of the same may be stitched upon 
it with desirable effect. 

No. 1789.—The illustration shows a 
nine-gored 
skirt, which 
falls in scol- 
lops over a 
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of creamy 
lace appliqué 
and narrow 
insertion and 
edging to 
match, was 
used in this ele- 
gant skirt, which 
may be worn with 
a fancy waist of the 
same or one of pure 
white for some cere- 
monious occasion. 
A black silk would 
be very handsome 
with appliqués of 
black Jace and 
would be suitable 
to wear with fancy 
waists. The gores 
may bein Vandykes 
instead of scoliops. 
if preferred. 

No. 9928.—For 
thishighlyapproved 
and stylish skirt 
a prettily figured 
black silk taffeta, 
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Side-Front View. 
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Lapigs’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, WITH GRADUATED 
CIRCULAR FLouNCE. (TO BE PLAITED OR 
GATHERED AT THE BACK.) 

(For Description see Page 422.) 


light or heavy, plain or figured. For dressy 
wear skirts are made of finest silks and satins 
and are trimmed with velvet, ribbon ruffles, lace 
and appliqué ornaments, while those for the 
street are made of any of the numerous hand- 





some cloth or woollen fabrics that have been 
produced. The iliustrations offer many tasteful 
suggestions, and by the aid of the pattern 
.most satisfactory results may be obtained, 

All of the patterns used are cut in nine 
sizes, from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and cost 1s. or 25 cents, with the ex- 
ception of No. 9597, which costs 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents, and No. 1866, which is in six sizes, from 
twenty to thirty inches. 

No. 1922.—The illustration shows a very 
gracefully hanging skirt having a three-piece upper part and a 
circular-flounce lower part which extends in points at the sides. 
A seven-gored silk or percaline foundation-skirt may be used, if 
preferred. Hunter’s-green satin-faced ,cloth. with an elaborate 
decoration of narrow black silk braid on the circular flounce 
and also heading the flounce in two straight rows and one sim- 
ply coiled row, was used to develop the skirt in this instance. 

No. 1880.—A pointed tablier upper portion is joined to a 
graduated circular lower portion in this attractive mode, which 





Side- Back View. 


with satin figures 
and trimmed with 
lace and insertion, 
was used. The skirt 
is in three-piece 
style, with three 
graduated circular 
flounces adjusted 
upon it, the upper 
flounce coming al)- 
most up to. the 


waist at the back, giving the effect of a tablier above. 

No. 9597.—A heavy cloth was used to make this skirt, with 
appliqués of the same material arranged in fancy style at reguiar 
intervals upon the tablier upper portion, which bas a graduated 


circular lower portion attached. 
the cloth appliqués, if preferred. 


80 cents. 


Braid may be used instead of 
This pattern costs 1s. 3d. or 


No. 1865.—A_ black taffeta with a broché figure in violet was 
used to develop this skirt, whic ls_a_five-gored upper portion 


‘and a graduated, gathered lower portion. 


FASHIONS FOR 


A seven-gored foun- 
dation-skirt may be used or not, as desired. 

No. 9885.—The point of interest in this stylish skirt is the 
"narrow full-length front-gore, which is between short circular 
_ portions that are lengthened by a graduated circular flounce. A 
 seven-gored foundation-skirt may be used or not. Cloth of a 
handsome quality, with decorations of narrow braid, was used 
to develop the skirt, but the mode is equally adaptable to silk 
or satin. 

No. 1867.—This represents a seven-gored sheath skirt flared 


~at the bottom and having the back fulness underfolded at the 


' center. 


lt is a particularly attractive style. 
No. 1759.—The simple mode shown in the illustration is 


especially suited to wear with a tailor-finished jacket or basque. 
The only decoration really necessary would be a bias strip of the 


ina point at the front. 


goods stitched at the top of the circular flounce, which extends 
The upper portion of the skirt is circu- 


lar in shape and _ fitted 


arrow pulled braid to 


over the hips with darts. 

No, 1692.—This shows 
a five-gored skirt, which 
consists of three short 
front-gores lengthened by 
a circular flounce and two 
full-length back-gores. It 
is developed here in silk, 
with decorations of lace 
appliqué and ruchings of 
mousseline de soie, Cloth, 
with mbbon ruching and 
appliqués of braid will be 
a very satisfactory com- 
bination for this particular 
mode. 

No. 1678.—This rep- 
resents a most tastefully 
designed skirt associating 
national-blue broadcloth 
with black mohair-and- 
silk braid appliqués and a 


correspond. The mode 
shows a five-gored upper 
part with a circular Van- 
dyke lower part orflounce. 

No. 1839.—The exceed- 
ingly stylish skirt shown 
was developed from a 
black moiré movsseline, 
with trimmings of Chan- 
tilly lace and insertion. 
The mode is_ peculiarly 
adapted to materials pos- 
sessing a soft, easily drap- 
ing quality. The skirt is 
circular, with two circu- 
lar flounces extending to 
the belt at the sides of the 
front. 

No. 1719.—This_ very 
attractive skirt shows its 
front-gore extending in a 
circular flounce to give 
depth to the four other 
gores. It is a five-gored 
mode, which may be eased on the belt or dart-fitted. Two 
materials are associated in this instance, a plain and striped 
goods, with decorations of ribbon that is gathered through the 
middle and disposed in a pleasing manner at the bottom of the 
skirt and where the circular flounce is joined to the four short 
yores, a second row being brought around the back from the 
sides of the front-gore. This mode offers many suggestions both 
in combining materials and in the disposal of trimmings. 

No. 9767.—This is a charming mode by which to develop a 
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(For Description see Page 422.) 
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cloth skirt. combined with velvet and velvet ribbon. The side 
draperies emphasize the feature of interest in the skirt, which is 
five-gored. The draperies are tastefully ornamented with bands 
of velvet ribbon, which are adjusted in a manner suggesting a 
three-piece effect. The front-gore is made entirely of velvet 
and lends a very elegant air to the material selected. Green, 
brown and blue cloth will be wonderfully enhanced by an asso- 
ciation of black velvet. 

No. 9727.—The skirt here shown is an extremely chic style. 
The circular Spanish flounce which characterizes the mode is 
attached to a five-gored skirt which may terminate at the top of 
the flounce or extend under it, as preferred. Ribbon ruffles 
decorate the cheviot serge selected to develop the skirt, and the 
effect is most pleasing. 

No. 1866.—A circular yoke is adjusted to a circular lower 
portion upon which are arranged two circular ruffles, the whole 
giving the effect of a three-flounce skirt. A figured silk with 





2030 
Back View. 


a simple adornment of narrow ribbon arranged in a double row 
on the flounce and ina single row at the bottom of the yoke 
brings out the graceful type effectively. 

No. 1666.—The mode shows a circular lower portion joined 
to a circular upper portion. This gracefully hanging skirt 
is one of the most approved of the season. Silk, satin, or 
some other desirable material with a decoration of lace and 
insertion would be attractive. It is here made of striped silk 
and quite elaborately trimmed with ruches and bands of ribbon. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We wish to state that it is impos- 
ible for us to answer questions in the number of the magazine 
ubsequent to that already in the hands of correspondents. The 
snormous edition of Tue Detineator compels an early going to 
xress, and questions to which answers are desired in a certain 
nagazine should reach us not later than the first of the second 


month preceding the month specified. For instance, letters to be 
answered in THE DeLInEator for November should reach us before 
the first of September. Letters for the correspondents’ column 
of the magazine, addressed to the firm, will find their way 
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pattern, which is No. 1948 and 
costs Is. or 25 cents, is in seven 
sizes for misses from ten to 
sixteen years of age and is seen 
differently pictured on page 432. 

The combination of cloth, 
tucked silk and velvet here seen 
in the costume is novel and par- 
\ticularly effective. The waist, 
which is cut in low, rounding 
outline to show a tucked silk 
yoke that is extended to the 
waist in front, is made with the 
fronts apart all the way and 
with becoming fulness that puffs 
out stylishly in front. Tab- 
shaped velvet Bertha portions 
edged with frills of silk, grace- 
fully finish the upper edges of 
the waist and extend round to 
the back, where an invisible 
closing is made. The two-seam 
sleeves have their fulness ar- 
ranged in short puff effect above 
a velvet fold arranged in an 
odd, pretty way, the decoration 
being repeated at the wrist. 

The five-gored skirt is gath- 
ered at the back and has a 
pretty rippled effect at the 
sides. Charming decoration is 
given by a velvet fold that is 
arranyed in a stylishly fanciful 
design. A crush silk belt is 
fastened at the left side under 
a bow. 

Various other pretty com- 
binations inay be effected in 
the costume, and in the ar- 
rangement of decoration indi- 
vidual fancy may be gratified. 

The braided felt sailor hat 
is trimmed with ribbon and 
coq feathers. 


—_—_—__~<»___—_- 


DRESSY FROCKS FOR MISSES 
AND GIRLS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 427.) 


Fiacre No. 109 W.—Lirrre 
Girrs’ Dress.—This illustrates 
a Little Girls’ dress. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 1985 and 
costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in seven 
sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age, and is again 
portrayed on page 438, 

The combination of © silk, 
velvet and all-over lace here ar- 
ranged is very tasteful, and the 
arrow lace gimp used to trim 
gives just the needed finishing 
touch to a charming little 
frock. The full blouse body is 
made with a smooth round 


yoke defined by square tabs that impart a decorative air and also 
give breadth, standing out well over puffs at the tops of close 
The collar is in plain standing style, and the skirt 
is also simple, being straight and full and gathered at top. - 


sleeves, 


Sizes tor 


Ficure No. 108 H.—MISSES’ PROMENADE COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 
Figure No. 108 H.—This illustrates a Misses’ costume. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


The 


FigurRE No. 1098 H.—This illustrates Misses’ PROMENADE Cos—- 
TUME.—The pattern is No. 1948, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





isses and Girls, 


The dress could be quite simply made of a single material 
and trimmed with rows of braid or ribbon ruchings. Sil 
or velvet and cloth could be united or two colors of wo: 
goods, if a combination is desired. 


The pretty hat is artisticalls 
trimmed with silk and wins. 





Fieti& No. 110 H.—Miasss’ 
ToILeETTeE.—This consists of : 
Misses’ basque-waist and fire. 
gored skirt. The basque-wais 
pattern, which is No. 1974 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in five 
sizes for misses from twelve to 
sixteen years of age, and is 
again portrayed on page 443, 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 
9752 and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 
is in seven sizes from ten to 
sixteen years old. 

The effect of the toilette is 
remarkably stylish in the pre- 
ent instance, wool goods, silk 
and velvet being united and a 
pretty trimming supplied br 
lines of velvet ribbon. A Ber- | 
tha, shallow on the shoulders 
and prettily curved to form 
points at the front and back. is 
a distinctive feature of the 
waist, which has a round yoke 
defined by the Bertha, a back 
with fulness only in the lower 
part and a full pouch front. A 
pointed belt gives a long-waist- 
ed effect, and the closing is 
made at the left side. Astand- 
ing collar gives the neck finish, 
and the sleeves are stvslishly 
shaped. 

The skirt is five-gored, and 
about it is placed a circolar 
flounce that ripples and flares 
out all round; the gores may 
be cut away froin beneath the 
flounce or finished to have the 
effect of a foundation skirt, as 
preferred. 

The modeis an excellent selec- 
tion’ if one admires combins- 
tions, as the yoke and Bertha 
will appear to best advantaze 
when made of a contrasting 
fabric. However, if a single 
material is used, it will not be 
difficult to arrange trimming tv 
bring out these features. 

Silk and chiffon supplement- 
ed by wings form the pretty 
trimming on the felt hat. 





Fieure No. 111H.— Gris 
Dress.—This represents @ Girls 
dress. The pattern, which 
No. 1984 and costs 10d. or = 
cents, is in nine sizes for gir 
from four to twelve years vi 
age, and is shown in three 
views on page 439. 

A wonderfully pretty dres 


is here shown made in a combination of polka-spotted challis 

and plain silk and velvet, and the trimming consists of narrov 

ribbon matching the velvet and bands of velvet edged with 
( Descriptions, Continued(on Page 481.) 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 1898. 


(Descriptions Continued from Page 426.) 

baby ribbon, a band being placed at hem depth about the 
gathered skirt, which is joined to the waist. A square yoke 
and a full pouching front and back are features of the waist; 
and a fanciful touch is given by revers at the front and back 
standing out on rippling circular caps that encircle the tops 
of the sleeves. A ribbon-edged band of velvet crosses the 
bottom of the yoke between the revers. The waist closes at 
the back and is finished with a standing collar. 

The pretty coloring of the toilette as here shown will doubt- 
less be much admired, but red, blue or heliotrope could be the 
key-note in the color scheme with equally good results. The 
mode of trimming may be varied to suit individual taste; lace 
could be introduced or fancy braid could be used. 

Plaid ribbon trims the felt hat stylishly. 





Fietre No. 112 H.—Misses’ Tornette.—-This consists of a 
Misses’ shirt-waist bodice and skirt. The bodice pattern, which 
is No. 1991 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for 
misses from ten to sixteen years of age, and is again shown 
on page 448. The 
skirt pattern, 
which is No. 2006 
and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in five 
sizes from twelve 


tO sixteen years = 
= 
old, and may be as 
again seen on BS 
page 447. ! 


An attractive ef- 
fect is produced in 
this toilette by 
using plaid and 
plain silk and sheer cA 3 
white lawn for the > < 
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shirt-waist bodice, SS BA 
and a harmonizing Sess f 
shade of cheviot SSS 
for the skirt. The SS SNS 
popular circular SS 
flounce is a feature SS 
of the skirt, which SSS 
is in three-piece SS~— 
style with the Ss 
flounce _ applied. SSy 
The  flounce is SS 
pointed at the = 
sides, and its grace- = 


ful apper outline is 
defined by a coiled 
row of braid. 

A sailor collar 
with curving ends 
framing a remova- 
ble shield is a styl- 
ish adjunct of the 
shirt-waist bodice 
and entirely con- 
c-eals a square yoke 
to which the gath- 
ered lower por- 
tions are joined. The fronts pouch over a ribbon belt, and 
ribbon is used for tie ends knotted in sailor fashion on the 
bust and for the stock surrounding the stylish turn-down 
collar. The sleeves are completed with turn-up cuffs. 

The shirt-waist bodice, being rather more dressy than the 
shirt-waist, is suitable for afternoon wear associated with a 
skirt of novelty or standard wool goods. The skirt will gen- 
ce relly be trimmed above the flounce, and the collar of the 
bodice can also be trimmed if desired. 

The youthful looking hat is stylishly trimmed with ribbon. 


Fy ont View. 





Fieure No. 113 H.—Grrits’ Morner Hunsarp Dress.—This 
illustrates a Girls’ dress, The pattern. which is No. 1993 and 
costs Td. or 15 cents, is in ten sizes for girls from three to 
t welve years of age, and is differently pictured on page 438. 

There is always much favor shown toward the simple little 
Mfother Hubbard frock, which is withal very pretty and 
adiainty. The dress here shown made of China silk, with lace 
met for the yoke, standing collar and cuff facings, and lace 
edging for the deep, ruche-headed ruffle about the bottom of 
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the dress, is up to date in every detail. The square yoke is of 
@ pretty depth, and the dress hangs full from it at the front and 
back but is becomingly smooth at the sides. The closing is 
made at the back. Puffs at the top of the close sleeves give 
the fashionable broad-shoulder effect and a pleasing pictur- 
esque touch. | 

With velvet for the yoke and cashmere or French flannel 
for the remainder of the dress a dainty little frock will result, 
and a simple dress can unite two shades of inexpensive wool 
goods. Party dresses of this style will be made round-necked 
and with short puff sleeves and will be exquisite if made of 
soft silk and lace-trimmed. 

The large hat is adorned with plumes. 


——___~_____. 
AUTUMN OUTDOOR STYLES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


(For Nlustrations see Page 428.) 


Figure No. 114 H.—Cuiitp’s Lone Coat anp VICTORIAN 
Bonnet.—This illustrates a Child’s coat and bonnet. The 
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Misses’ CostuME, ConsistinG OF A Waist (To BE MADE WITH HIGH oR LOW NEcK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH 
OR SHORT SLEEVES), AND A FiveE-GoreD Skirt (To BE MapE Witi OR WITHOUT THE GRaAD- 
UATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE AND TO BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK), 


(For Description see Page 435.) 


coat pattern, which is No. 1955 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in 
six sizes for children from three to eight years of age and is 
uifferently shown on page 450. The bonnet pattern, which is 
No. 1616 and costs 5d. or 10 cents, is in four sizes from two 
to eight years old. 

This picturesque little top garment is shown made up in a 
combination of tan cloth and dark-green velvet. The garment 
has a circular skirt, and in its joining to the plain body are 
included large pocket-laps having square back ends and round- 
ing front ends. A box-plait widening gracefully toward the 
bottom is arranged over the closing, the widc velvet belt pass- 
ing ander it, and velvet-covered buttons are arranged on it in 
a very effective manner. <A dressy air is imparted by a smooth 
circular collar bordered by a circular ripple frill, which, like 
the pocket-laps, is bordered with a band of velvet. Velvet 
cuff-facings trim the sleeves prettily. 

This coat will be especially attractive when made up ina 
combination of cloth and heavy silk or velvet, and it may be 
trimmed with fur bindings or cordings of silk or velvet. The 
plait may be decorated. with braid or,with large fancy buttons. 
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The little Victorian bonnet is a quaintly picturesque style 
and is developed in velvet and trimmed with ribbon and ostrich 
plumes. It has a broad poke front lined with shirred chiffon. 





Fietre No. 115 H.—Misses’ Lone Coat.—This represents 
a Misses’ long coat. The pattern, which is No. 1949 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes for misses from ten to sixtecn 
years of age and is again portrayed page on 440. 

The circular flounce that is so distinctive a feature of the 
season’s modes is introduced in this coat in one of its most 
attractive effects. The tlounce is pointed at the center of the 
front and back and hangs in ripples due to its circular shap- 
ing; it is joined smoothly to the lower edge of the coat body, 
which is long and loose yet smooth titting. A circular cape- 
collar having two circular ripple ruffles, that are rounded off 
to points at their front ends, adds to the picturesque effect of 
the style; the ruffles tluff prettily over the sleeves, which are 
trimmed in cuff outline with a cording of velvet. A similar 
cording defines the joining of the flounce to the coat and the 
frills to the collar, and velvet was used for the ripple section 
turning over the standing coller. 

The coat is desirable for dressy wear and will be made of 
fine cloth in dark shades of gray, tan, red. blue and green, 
with braid or pipings of velvet: for the completion. The frills 
about the cape-collar could be of velvet as well as the ripple 
portion of the standing collar. 

Fancy silk ribbon and a band of velvet trim the straw hat. 





Fiaure No, 116 H.—Camp’s Toiwerre.—This consists of a 
Child’s coat and dress. The coat pat- 
tern, which is No. 1965 and costs 7d. or 
15 cents, is in six sizes for children from 
one to six years of age and is ayain pic- 
tured on pave 451. The dress pattern, 
which is No. 1967 and costs 7d. or 15 
cents, is in seven sizes from two to eight 
years old and is again shown on page 4,8. 

This smart little toilette comprises a 
coat or jacket in reefer style and a simple 
round-yoke dress. The jacket is made 
of gray-blue coating with blue velvet for 
the rolling collar and for shallow cuff fac- 
ings and narrow braid for a finish. It is 
closed in double-breasted style, and the 
fronts are reversed in natty lapels and 
provided with pocket-laps and inserted 
pockets. The back is in plain, seamless 
sack style, and the side seams are dis- 
continued a little above the lower edge. 

In the dress of plaid serge and all-over 
lace a full skirt hangs from a round-yoke 
body having a full pouch front and full 
backs drawn down trimly. A frill of lace 
finishes the neck prettily. 

The toilette may be made up for dressy 
wear or for school, the modes being 
equally appropriate for both uses. Whip- 
cord, cheviot, cloth and other durable 
weaves are good selections for the jacket, 
and the dress may be of poplin, cas!:- 
mere or flannel. 

The sailor hat is trimmed with ribbon 
and quills. 


Fievre No. 117 H.—Missss’ Torretre. 
—This consists of a Misses’ jacket and 
skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 
1999 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for mnisses from ten to sixteen 
years old and is differently pictured on page 441. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 1990 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in five sizes 
from twelve to sixteen vears old and is shown avain on page 446. 

There is a decided air of good style about this toilette, the 
modes composing it being strictly up to date. The jacket of 
blue cloth with velvet rolling collar has a fly front and shows 
pointed lapels above the closing. The back is closely fitted 
and made with the regulation coat Japs and plaits. Pockets 
are inserted in the fronts on the hips and on the left breast 
and are covered by laps. Stitching outlines cuffs on the 
sleeves and finishes the edges of the jacket in tailor style. 

A pretty novelty was selected for the skirt. which is in 
three-picco style with a flounce of circular shaping graduated 





Front View. 
MissEs’ COSTUME, WITH Five-Gorep SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 435.) 
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to be deepest at the back placed on it about the bottom. Vel- 
vet ribbon oddly arranged forms stylish trimming. 

Serge, cloth, silk, cashmere or plain durable weaves may be 
selected for the skirt, which will be wonderfully becoming to 
slender figures if a second flounce that is contained in the 
pattern is arranged above that used here. This second flounce 
extends almost to the belt at the back. Whipcord, heavy 
serge, diagonal and covert cloth are appropriate for the jacket 

The hat is simply trimmed with ribbon and a buckle. 





Ficvre No. 118 H.—Camp’s Torerre.—This consists of 4 
Child’s jacket and dress, The jacket 
pattern, which is No. 1989 and costs 
Td. or 15 cents, is in seven sizes for 
children from one-half to six years 
old and may be secn again on page 
451. The dress pattern, which is No. 
1985 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in 
seven sizes from three to nine years 
old and is again pictured on page 438. 

This very attractive toilette for a 
little girl comprises a dress of striped 
woollen goods and an Empire coat or 
jacket made of cloth and trimmed 
with braid. The dress has a full skirt 
depending from a blouse body with 
pretty puff sleeves and a tab Bertha 
outlining a round yoke. 

The jacket is formed in two bo~ 
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plaits at the back and front, the plaits flaring out in Empire 
style below a sailor collar that curves over the shoulders and 
has broad, stole ends. A rolling collar and gathered two- 
seam sleeves complete the pleasing little jacket. 

The toilette can be made up for best wear with the dress of 
silk or a fine woollen prettily trimmed with ribbon, and the 
jacket of corded silk or fine cloth in a becoming shade, with 3 
decoration of silk braid or lace appliqué. 

The dressy hat flares back from the face and is adorned 
with flowers and ribbon. 


Fievre No. 119 H.—Lrrtie Boys’ Coat.—This represents s 
Little Boys’ coat. The pattern, which, is; Ne. 2041 and costs 





FASHIONS FOR 


.- %d. or 15 cents, is in four sizes from two to five years of age 
: and is again shown on page 455. 

This is @ particularly attractive coat for little boys. It is 
represented made up in tan faced cloth, with velvet for the 
deep rolling collar and for the round cuffs completing full 
sleeves. A large collar that is in square sailor shape at the 
back and oddly shaped at the front is an attractive feature 
of the garment, which is given another distinctive touch by 
large square pocket-laps arranged low down. The coat closes 
in double-breasted style, large pearl buttons being used, and 

__ the back is closely fitted in the body portion and made with 
coat-laps and plaits in the skirt. Ma- 
chine-stitching gives a neat finish. 

Cloth in brown, dark-green, maroon 
or gray will inake ap with good effect 

e inthis coat, and the edge finish may be 
furnished by braid or Astrakhan bind- 
ing, or stitching may give the comple- 
tion. Coats for dressy wear will often 
have the collar and cuffs of velvet. 

The cap of velvet to match the coat 
is in Turkish fez style. 





~-—__- 


SOME FANCY STYLES FOR MISSES 
AND CHILDREN. 
(For Illustrations see Page 429.) 


Fictre No. 120 H.—Girws’ Dress. — 
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which are made with full short puffs at the top. The closing 
in made invisibly at the back, and a velvet standing collar 
prettily completes the neck. A pretty touch is added by a 
wrinkled belt of velvet ribbon. 

Pretty, soft cashmeres, nun’s-vailing, foulard or India silk 
may be selected for the costume, while silk or all-over lace will 
suitably develop the yoke. Any preferred style of trimming 
may be used. : 





Figure No. 121 H.—Littre Boys’ Russian Sartor Scrr.—T his 
illustrates a Little Boys’ Russian sailor suit. The pattern, 
which is No. 1969 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes for 
boys from three to eight years of age and is shown on page 
454 of this magazine. 

This is an exceptionally natty suit and is appropriate for 
almost any occasion as here shown made of very fine blue . 
serge, With the shield and the stylishly large sailor-collar of 
heavy white silk, the collar being softly finished with frills of 
tine embroidered edging and anchors of gold bullion. The 
Russian blouse, which is cut loose and quite long, is shaped to 
reveal the white silk shield, which is finished with a narrow 
neck-band. The closing is made down the front, and a white 
leather belt is a very attractive feature. ; 

The Knickerbocker trousers droop in the regular way and 
close at the sides. | 

The choice of materials for little boys’ suits jis rather 
limited, cloth, serge and flannel being the preferred fabrics. 
Instead of making the collar of silk, linen, piqué, duck, 
in white or colors may be used. Braid or embroidery will 

give suitable decoration for wash col- 
" Jars. 





Fiecre No. 122 Hf.—Muisses’ AFTER- 
noon CostuME.—This represents a 
Misses’ custume. The pattern, which is 
No. 1952 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in 
seven sizes for misses from ten to sixteen 
years old and is seen again on page 434 
of. this magazine. 

Although the dress is very simple in 
detail, quite an elaborate air is given by 
the arrangement of the ruffles, the effect- 
ive use of narrow velvet ribbon and the 
broad belt of ribbon that softly encircles 
the waist and ties in a bow with long 
ends at the left side. The dress is here 
shown developed in water-blue cash- 
mere. -The waist is made with a grace- 
ful Tudor yoke that is closed on the left 
shoulder. Fulness in the waist, which: 
puffs out stylishly in front, is adjusted 
by gathers at the tup and bottom. Grad- 
uated Bertha ruftles are arranged to fol- 
low the lower outline of the yoke below 
rows of velvet ribbon and are broadest 
over the shoulders, where they fluff out 
prettily. The two-seam sleeves are of 
fashionable shaping, and dainty trim- 
ming is afforded the wrist by soft ruffles 
headed by bands of velvet ribbon. 

The circular skirt ripples prettily be- 
low the hips, and the arrangement of the 
rufies and velvet ribbon imparts an air 


Front View. Back View. ; of elaboration that is most effective. 
Misses’ Two-Prece Cosrume, CONSISTING OF A FivE-GORED SKIRT AND A SINGLE-BREASTED A more dressy touch can be given the 
JaCKET (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED). dress by making the yoke of silk, velvet 


(For Description see Page 436. ) 


This illustrates a Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 1954 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of age, and is differently portrayed on page 437. 

This very stylish little frock combines light-green taffeta 
with dark-green velvet and is simply trimmed with rows of 
velvet baby ribbon. The pretty four-gored skirt is sewed to 
the waist and is given a strictly up-to-date appearance by the 
graduated circular flounce, which ripples in the correct way. 
The waist, which is cut low and rounding to show a smooth 
velvet yoke, is made quite full at the center of the front and 
back, the fulness being collected in tiny tucks at the top and 
in gathers at the bottom and the front puffing out stylishly. 
Softly rippling Bertha portions fall gracefully over the sleeves, 


or shirred chiffon; silk or chiffon rutiles 

could be used on frocks for afternoon 

‘ wear or for dressy occasions with very 

pleasing results. Braid in various widths would be an effec- 
tive and appropriate trimming for a school dress. 





Figure No. 123 H.—Greps’ Costome.—This illustrates a 
Girls’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 1966 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from five to twelve years 
of age and is seen differently pictured on page 436. 

A very effective dress and one that is deservedly popular is 
here shown made of scarlet cloth, with the collars, yoke and 
belt of white mohair, and a very attractive finish is given 
it by rows of white braid. The waist is plain at the top but 
with gathered fulness at the bottom. It is drawn down tight 
in the back, where the closing is made, but puffs out prettily 
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in front. The fronts are cut V-shaped to show a white yoke 
that is finished with a standing colllar. Stylishly designed 
collar-revers are joined to the loose upper edges of the waist 
and show deep notches just below the shoulders. The two- 
seam sleeves are made fanciful by short puffs at the top. The 
four-gored skirt is joined to the waist with pretty gathered 
fulness at the back; rows of braid give suitable decoration. 
Some very lively effects may be produced in a dress of this 
style with both materials and colors, and the use of trimming 
is entirely optional. 





Figure No. 124 H.—Littre Girts’ Dress.—This represents a 
Little Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 1967 and costs 
7d. or 15 cents, is in seven sizes for girls from two to eight 
years old and is differently pictured on page 448. 

A most effective little dress is here shown made of a com- 
bination of pretty figured challis and all-over embroidery. It 
is shaped with a graceful round yoke that extends across the 
back and front, the body portion joining the yoke in full 
gathered style and puffing out prettily in front. The yoke, 
belt and collar are of all-over embroidery, and frills of 
white embroid- 
ered edging 
daintily finish 
the circular 
sleeve caps and 
softly vutline 
the yoke and 
ive pretty com- 
pletion to the 
standing collar. 
The two-seam 
sleevesare made 
with full short 
puffs and are 
edged with em- 
broidery. The 
closing is made 
at the back with 
buttons .and 
button-holes. 
Theskirt is join- 
ed to the waist 
and is gathered 
all round; a 
broad hem suit- 
ably finishes the 
lower edge. 

This little 
dress will prove 
very attract- 
ive if made 
of soft In- 
dia silk with 
the yoke of fan- 
cy tucking or 
lace; an elabor- 
ate, dressy effect 
can be brought 
about by a liber- 
al use of ribbon 
in any admired shade. A bright little frock was of bright red 
cashmere trimmed with cream white lace bands of moderate 
width. 





Front View, 
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HOUSE GARMENTS FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
(For Illustrations see Page 430.) 


Fieure No. 125 H.—This illustrates a Misses’ wrapper. 
The pattern, which is No. 1853 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes for misses from eight to sixteen years of 
age. 

The wrapper is closely adjusted and shows the graceful 
lines characteristic of the Princess modes. In this instance 
the materials are figured cashmere and plain velvet, with a frill 
of lace at the neck and wrists and round pearl buttons for the 
closing, which is made at the center of the front. Patch 
pockets are a convenient addition, and either a standing or a 
rolling collar may be used. 

Wash materials are very much liked for house dresses, and 
either light or dark colors may be selected. A line of em- 
broidered edging or insertion trimming the collar, wrists and 


MISSES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A WAIST WITH TUDOR YOKE FASTENING AT THE LEFT SIDE 
AND A CIRCULAR SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 436.) 
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pockets will be effective. 
material is desired. 


Flannel is a good choice if a warm 





Fiecure No. 126 H.—Girts’ Wraprer.—This illustrates a Girls’ 
wrapper. The pattern, which is No. 1860 and costs 7d. or 15 
cents, isin twelve sizes for girls from one to twelve years old. 

This exceptionally pretty wrapper is pictured made of plaid 
serge and is made decorative by fancy stitching done in 
harmonizing shade of silk. Tucks made to yoke depth a 
the center of the back and at each side of the closing are fancy- 
stitched to position, producing becoming fulness that flares out 
prettily toward the bottom. A rolling collar finishes the neck. 
and shallow round cuffs complete the full sleeves. 

The wrapper is so simple of construction and so comfort- 
able and dainty that mothers will delight in fashioning it 
from cashmere, flannel and other soft fabrics. Narrow rib- 
bon could be used for decoration, but fancy stitching will be 
sufficiently ornamental. 


FieureE No. 127 H.—Boys’ Batn or Dressing Rospe.—This 
represents a Boys’ bath-robe. The pattern, which is No. 239] 
and costs 1s. or 
25 cents, is in 
eleven sizes for 
boys from fire 
to fifteen years 
of age. 

The comfort- 
able robe _ is 
shown made of 
a gray blanket 
having a red 
and white strip- 
ed border. It 
is very simply 
fashioned and 
closes at the 
front, the fronts 
being widelr 
lapped. Large 
patch - pockets 
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are convenient- 

ly placed, ani 

NSS a belt passed 

SX . under straps at 

SS the back holds 

\N 

SX the robe in com- 

\ fortably to thé 
N figure. TI 
NS : igure, | 

NSS sleeves are plain 

rT? and the collar is 

in rolling style 

Robes of this 

—_ kind are usual- 

1952 ly made from 

Back View. blankets which 


come for the 


purpose, bat 
they are also 
made from 


Turkish towel- 
jing, flannel or flannelette. A cord girdle could be used in place 
of the belt, if preferred. 


Fiaure No. 128 H.— Greets’ Wrapper. — This illustrates s 
Girls’ wrapper. The pattern, which is No. 7894 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in 10 sizes for girls from one-half to nine 
years old. 

Fancy striped flannel was selected for this pretty little 
wrapper, which is a decidedly useful and comfortable gar- 
ment. The full fronts and full back are joined to a square 
yoke that is finished with a turn-down collar having prettily 
rounded lower front corners. The full bishop sleeves are 
finished with wristbands, which, like the collar, are daintily 
finished with feather-stitching. The closing is made at the 
front with buttons and button-holes. 

French and pretty outing flannels, eider-down and other 
soft woollen goods may be chosen for the garment and ribbon 
or braid for garniture. 





Fieurg No. 129 H.—Cmp’s Wrapper.—This illustrates a 
Child’s wrapper. The patternywhich is/No. 2020 and costs 











FASHIONS FOR 


7d. or 15 cents, is in four sizes for children from two to eight 
years of age, and is again shown on page 452. 

A very desirable wrapper or bath-robe for a child is here 
illustrated made of pink eider-down flannel. All the edges of 
the garment are scolloped and button-hole stitched with pink 
silk. The wrapper is made with a graceful hood, but a turn- 
down collar may be used instead, if preferred. It is secured 
at the throat by tassel-tipped cords. The loose fronts are 
folded back all the wayin pretty revers, and the fulness is 
held in by acord girdle that is tied in a bow at the front. 
The fall sleeves are finished with roll-up cuffs. 


—_—_- - > -— —-— 


MISSES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A WAIST (To Be Mapr 
With Hi@eH or Low NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT 
SLEEVES) AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT (To BE Mabe WITH oR 
WITHOUT THE GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE AND TO BE PLAITED 

OR GATHERED AT THE Back). | 
(For Illustrations see Page 431.) 

No. 2025.—This attractive costume is adaptable for cither 
afternoon or 
evening wear 
and consists ofa 
becomingly full 


waist combin- 
ed with a styl- 
ishly adjusted 


skirt modishly 
cut with a cir- 
cular flounce. It 
is here repre- 
sented made of 
& pretty mixed . 
suiting and de- 
lightfully trim- 
med with scroll- 
shirred ribbon 
and a ribbon 
belt and hows. 
The waist, 
which is made 
over a tight lin- 
ing, is smoothly 





fitted at the S 
sides by under- Ws 
arm gores and Ss 
is gathered at 

the neck and at 

-the waist, the 

front puffing out 

prettily, while 

the back is 

drawn down 

trimly. Theclos- 


ing is made at 
the back with 
buttons and 
buatton- holes. 
The two-seam 
sleeves have 
short, full puffs at the top, and fashionable breadth is given by 
double circular caps that fall gracefully over the puffs, the under 
cap being edged with a row of shirred ribbon, while on the 
upper one the shirred ribbon is arranged ina fanciful scroll 
design. Full knots of ribbon are placed at the ends of the caps, 
which lap over on the front and back instead of following the 
puff. The waist may be fashioned with a low round neck and 
short puff sleeves for evening wear. The high neck is comn- 
pleted with a standing collar prettily trimmed with shirred rib- 
bon. A wrinkled ribbon belt is finished with a bow at the left 
side and desirably finishes the waist. 

The five-gored skirt may be made with or without the gradu- 
ated circular flounce, which is applied upon it and ripples 
prettily. It is smoothly fitted at the sides by single darts, 
and the fulness at the back may be either plaited or gathered. 
In the middle sizes it is about three yards round at the lower 
edge. 

Black is now most popular for trimming. and is used upon 
moaost fabrics and upon al! occasions for its striking effective- 
mess. 

We have pattern No. 2025 in seven sizes for misses from ten 


Front View. 


Misses’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A WaIst CLOSED UNDER THE BoOx—PLAIT AND A THREE-PIECE 
SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 437.) 
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to sixteen years of age. To make the high-necked ‘costume 
with the flounce for a iniss of twelve years, requires five yards 
of goods forty inches wide, while the low-necked costume 
without the flounce needs three yards and five-eighths of 

aterial forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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MISSES’ COSTUME, WITH FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 432.) 


No. 1948.—A different development of this costume is 
shown at figure No. 108 H in this magazine. 

This costume is modishly fashioned with a yoke extending 
to the waist in front and a fancifully cut Bertha, while the 
arrangement of the ribbon trimming is most effective. It is 
here shown made of red cashmere, with the yoke and collar 
of tucked red taffeta, and is prettily trimmed with ruffles of 
red ribbon and rows of black velvet ribbon in graduated 
widths. The waist is made over a fitted lining, and the pretty 
yoke is shaped with shoulder seams and closed like the waist 
at the back. The waist, which is shaped with under-arm 
seams and short 
shoulder seams, 
is smooth at 
the sides and is 
cut low and 
rounding at the 
top, and the 
fronts open 
broadly to show 
the yoke all the 
way. The back 
is plain at the 
top, with slight 
fulness at the 
waist, while the 
fronts are gath- 
ered at the top 
and bottom and 
with the yoke 
puff out stylish- 
ly. The Bertha 
is joined to the 
upper edges of 
the waist and is 
deeply notched 
to form oblong 
tabs that are 
gracefully curv- 
ed at their low- 
er edges; nar- 
row red ribbon 
frills and a row 
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SS of black velvet 
ribbon finish 
ee View. its edges. The 


standing co.lar 
of tucked silk 
has a soft com- 
pletion given it 
by the ribbon 
frill at its upper edge. The Bertha falls softly over the tops of 
the gathered two-seam sleeves, which are trimmed in pointed 
effect above the elbow with three rows of velvet ribbon in grad- 
uated widths, while the wrists are finished with a ribbon frill. 

The skirt is in five-gored style, smoothly fitted at the sides 
by darts; at the back the fulness is collected in gathers and 
falls in soft folds. It is effectively trimmed with five rows of 
velvet ribbon in as many different widths. It ripples prettily 
below the hips and measures three yards round the bottom 
in the middle sizes. A crush belt of silk ribbon encircles the 
waist. and ties in a bow at the left side. 

A very stylish costume of this description was made of gray 
cheviot serge, with the yoke of primrose silk, and trimmed 
with ruffles of the silk and rows of black silk braid, the whole 
effect being remarkably beautiful. Dark-blue cloth could be 
united with blue and white shaded or checked taffeta. 

We have pattern No. 1948 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the costume 
needs three yards and three-fourths of dress goods forty 
inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of silk twenty inches 
wide for the vest, back yoke and collar. Price, 1s. or 25 cents, 
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MISSES’ TWO-PIFCE COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT AND A SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET. 
(TO HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 433.) 

No. 2040.—A jacket-and-skirt costume that is up to date 





; 1966 
Back View. 
GIRLS’ CosTtUME, WITH FoUR-GORED SKIRT. 

(For Description see Page 437.) 





in every detail is here illustrated made of golden-brown 
covert cloth and finished in tailor style with strappings of the 
material and machine-stitching. The splendid shaping of the 
single-breasted jacket is accomplished by single bust darts, 
under-arm and side-back gores and 

a center seain, and coat-laps and coat- 

plaits are formed in the usual way, a 

button marking the top of each coat- 

plait. The fronts are closed witha 

flv below small lapels that form wide 

notches with the ends of the rolling 

collar. Square-cornered pocket-laps | 
conceal openings to inserted side- 

pockets. Th stylish two-seam sleeves 

may be dovole gathered or arranged 

in box-plaits at the top. 

The graceful five-gored skirt is 
dart-fitted over the hips, and the ful- 
ness at the back is arranged. in two 
backward-turning plaits at each side 
of the placket, the plaits flaring pret- 
tily. The skirt ripples slightly below 
the hips and measures two yards and 
seven-eighths round at the bottom in 
the middle sizes. Only the side- 
front seams are strapped, but the 
other seams may be strapped also, if 
desired. 

Tailor suiting will develop this cos- 
tume admirably, and braid will supply 
appropriate decoration. Two widths 
of black braid, fancifully arranged, 
produce a handsome effect on a cos- 
tume made of garnet cheviot. Strap- 
pings or machine-stitching alone will 
also give a stylish completion on cos- 
tumes of mixed cheviot, plain cloth, 
ete. A suit of army-blue cloth was 
made stylish by a collar of black velvet 
and a black braid ornamentation. 

We have pattern No. 2040 in five 
sizes for misses from twelve to six- 
teen years of age. To make the 
costume for a miss of twelve years, will require two yards 
and three-fourths of material fifty-four inches wide, with 
half a yard of material fifty-four inches wide, extra for 
strapping. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 





Front View. 
Misses’ Dress, witH SQUARE YOKE AND StRaicnt Foti SEmRr. 
(For Description see Page 438.) 
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MISSES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A WAIST WITH TUDOR 
YOKE FASTENING AT THE LEFT SIDE AND 
A CIRCULAR SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 434.) 


No. 1952.— Another view of this costume is given at figure 
No. 122 H in this magazine. 

A waist, with a Tador yoke outlined with graduated rufiics 
that give fashionable breadth, and a perfectly adjusted circular 
skirt are the component parts of this stylish costume, which 
is here pictured made of blue cloth and green taffeta. Ruffles 
and black velvet ribbon give suitable ornamentation. The 
waist, which is made over a fitted lining that closes at the 
center of the front, is shaped with under-arm and _ shor 
shoulder seams, and below the yoke it closes invisibly at the 
center of the front. The broad Tudor yoke is plain across the 
front and back and fastens along the left shoulder, thus assor- 
ing an unbroken outline. that is exceedingly pretty; it is ad- 
justed by shoulder seams. The full front and full back are 
gathered at the top and at the waist, the fulness being drawn 
well to the center, so as to give a smooth appearance under 
the arms. At the back the fulness is drawn down tight, but 
at the front it puffs out stvlishly. Two graduated silk rutiles 
follow the lower outline of the yoke and are cut quite shallow 
at the front and back but broaden over the shoulders: both 
ruties are edged with two rows of velvet ribbon, while two 
rows are arranged on the lower part of the yoke as a heading 
to the ruffies. A standing collar finished at the top and bot- 
tom with rows of velvet ribbon closes on the left shuulder. 
The two-seam sleeves are made over tight linings and hate 
enthered fulness at the top; they are finished about the 
wrist by a silk riffle edged and headed by rows of velvet rib- 
bon. <A wide velvet ribbon is tied about the waist and forms 
a bow at the left side, giving pretty completion to the waist. 

The skirt is of circular shaping and ripples prettily all round. 
It presents a perfectly smooth effect all round at the top, the 
slight fulness at the back being arranged in two backward- 
turning plaits that meet at the center. The lower edge of the 
skirt, which measures two yards and three-fourths in the 
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middle sizes, is tastefully trimmed with two ruffles of silk, 
edged with rows of velvet ribbon. 

Canvas, cashmere, serge or novelty goods, silk or sheer 
fabrics could be used for this dress, and velvet or silk would 
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~ be suitable for the yoke. An afternoon dress could be de- 
- veloped most stylishly in pink taffeta with the yokeof all-over 
écru lace and trimmed with ruffles of the silk edged with black 
ribbon. A broad pink sash edged with black could be worn 
with this costume. ” 
«We have pattern No. 1952 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. To make the cos- | 
~ tume for a miss of twelve years, will need 
’. three yards and an eighth of dress goods 
- forty inches wide, witha yard of silk twenty 
-. inches wide for the waist ruffles. Price of 
- pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


——_ ——__)_————_——_—— 


_ MISSES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A 
. WAIST CLOSED UNDER THE BOX- 
-. PLAIT AND A THREE-PIECE SKIRT. 

: (For Ilustrations see Page 435.) 


No. 1979.—<A particularly stylish air char- 

. acterizes this costume, which is here shown 
- developed in light-gray cloth and trimmed 
- very simply yet effectively with narrow gold 
braid and brass buttons. The costume con- 
sists of a waist and three-piece skirt. The 

. waist has a group of small forward-turning 
- tucks extending to yoke depth taken up in 
‘the fronts at each side of a wide box-plait 
‘that is formed at the front edge of the right 
_ front and conceals the closing. The fulness 
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The costume will develop well in serge, camel’s-hair and a 
variety of fancy suitings, and braid, gimp, ribbon or buttons 
may be used in many attractive ways for decoration. . 

We have pattern No. 1979 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the garment for 
a miss of twelve years, will require three yards and five- 
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_ resulting from the tucks is taken up in gath- Front View. Back View. 


vers at the waist, and the fronts puff out in 

~.a stylish way at the center but are smooth 

at the sides. <A body-lining that is fitted 

- by a center seam, under-arm gores and sin- 

gle bust darts renders the waist trim looking. The fronts are 

- joined in shoulder and under-arm seams to the back, which 

- has fulness only in the lower part drawn dowa tight and well 

-to the center by gathers at the waist. The two-seam sleeves 
are made over coat-shaped linings and are gathered at the 
top, where they puff out stylishly under smooth, pointed caps; 
they are finished at the wrist with shallow, pointed cuffs that 
flare over the hands in bell fashion. A standing collar closed 
at the center of the front completes the neck. A plain narrow 
belt of the material is closed in front with a metal buckle, in 
accordance with a fancy that is fashionable at the moment. 
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Gir_s’ DRESS, WITH SKIRT HAVING A Four-GorRED Upper PART AND A GRADUATED 
CriRCULAR LOWER Part. (To BE MADE WITH A High orn Rounp NEcK, 
WITH TUCKED OR CIRCULAR BERTHA CAPS AND WITH 


FuLL-LENGTH OR SHorRT SLEEVES.) 
(For Description see Page 438.) 


The graceful three-piece skirt is dart-fitted at the sides 
-ynd has its fulness at the back collected in gathers at the 
op. It ripples prettily below the hips and measures three 
rards round at the lower edge in the medium sizes. " 





Girts’ DRESS, WITH SQUARE YOKE. 
(For Description see Page 438.) 


eighths of goods forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 


25 cents. 
—$$—$ 


GIRLS’ COSTUME, WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 436.) 

No. 1966.—At figure No. 123 H in this number of Tue Ds- 
LINEATOR this costume is again represented. 

The simplicity and beauty of the little costume introduced 
make it conspicuous among the many attractive modes for girls. 
The costume is here shown developed in brown camel’s- 
hair with fancy gimp for the tasteful dec- 
oration. The full blouse-front is shaped 
in V outline at the top and exposes in 
chemisette effect a facing applied on the 
fitted body-lining; its pretty fulness is 
arranged in a forward-turning plait in 
each shoulder edge, and at each side of 
the center, and in two rows of gathers 
at the lower edge. The backs join the 
front in shoulder and under-arm seams 
and are smooth at the top, with slight 
fulness at the bottom drawn down close 
by gathers at the waist. The closing is 
made with buttons and button-holes at 
the center of the back. A becoming fea- 
ture is the large lapel-collar, which is in 
two sections that flare at the back, where 
they are deep and round; it is deeply 
notched in front of the shoulders, and 
its pointed ends meet at the center of 
the front. The two-seam sleeves have 
round stylish puffs at the top; and a 
standing collar completes the neck. An 


Back View. applied belt of the material finishes the 


bottom of the waist. The graceful four- 
gored skirt is joined to the waist; it is 
smooth at the front and over the hips and 
gathered at the back and flares stylishly, 
rippling in a pretty way below the hips. - 

The costume may be developed in a 
variety of charming ways, and combina- 
tions of materials will produce particu- 
larly pleasing results. Silk, nun’s-vailing, Henrietta, cash- 
mere, etc., are appropriate, and lace, ribbon, braid or gimp 
may be used for decoration. A dainty frock made of figured 
and plain silk is trimmed with white insertion over bright- 
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colore:| ribbon. The collar, lapels and body-facing are of the 
plain silk, and a ribbon belt tied in a bow at the back com- 
pletes the dress. 

We have pattern No. 1966 in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of age. To make the costume for a girl of nine 
years, needs three yards and a fourth of goods thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—__>—____—_— 


MISSES’ DRESS, WITH SQUARE YOKE AND STRAIGHT, 
FULL SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 436.) 


No. 2028.—This is a becoming simple style of dress suitable 
for school and general wear. It is illustrated made of brown 
serge and trimmed with rows of narrow brown braid. The 
waist has a broad square yoke shaped by shoulder seams, and 
a full front and full backs which are gathered at the top 
and at the waist. The fulness puffs out stylishly at the front, 
but at the back it is drawn down close at each side of the 
closing, which is made with buttons and button-holes at the 
center. At the sides the waist is made smooth-fitting by 
under-arm gores, and a closely fitted lining gives a trim adjust- 
ment to the entire waist. The two-seam sleeves, which have 
coat-shaped linings, sre gathered at the top, and smooth, 
prettily-shaped caps flare gracefully upon them and give 
the desirable broad-shoulder effect. A standing collar com- 
pletes the neck. The straight, full skirt is gathered at the top 
and sewed to the waist, which is finished with an applied 
belt that is prettily trimmed with braid. It measures about 
three yards round in the middle sizes. 

The mode is girlish and graceful and will develop well in 
cashmere, Henrietta, challis, novelty goods, etc. Narrow silk 
ruffles, braid or ribbon will decorate a cloth dress stylishly. 
The skirt may be encircled with rows of the garniture. 

We have pattern No. 2028 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. To make the dress for a miss of 
twelve years, requires four yards and an eighth of goods forty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—$_$_——___—_- 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH SKIRT HAVING A FOUR-GORED 
UPPER PART AND A GRADUATED CIRCULAR LOWER 
PART. (To BE MaDE WITH A HIGH OR ROUND NECK, WITH 
TUCKED OR CIRCULAR BERTHA CAPS AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR 

SHorT SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 437.) 
No. 1954.—At figure No. 120 H in this magazine this Getae 
is shown differently made up. 
This pretty dress may be made up for either street or pariy 


\ 


Front View. 


(For Description see Page 439.) 


wear, as it may have a high or round neck and full-length or 
short sleeves. As here pictured, it is charmingly made up as 
a party dress of watermelon-pink silk and decorated with lace 





Back View. 


Girts’ MotnerR Hussparp Dress. (To BE MADE with HIGH oR RounpD NECK, WITH 
Fuii--LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FLOUNCE.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


edging and insertion and ribbon. The waist 
in made over a fitted lining and closed in- 
visibly at the back. Fine upright tucks are 
taken up close to the center at the top of 
the frogt and backs, and the pretty fulness 
resulting from them is adjusted by gathers 
at the bottom, the front blousing in a be- 
coming way, while the back is drawn down 
sv as to be just soft and pretty without 
blousing. <A pretty feature is the Bertha 
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2043 
Back View. 
(To BE MADE WITH HicH or Round NECK av? 
WITH FULL-LENGTH OR FRILL SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 439.). 


Front View. 
Gir.s’ DReEss. 


caps, which end at the tucks and may be in circular roti 
style or of a finely tucked kind, the tucks ending far enougl: 
from the lower edges to form the caps in fluffy frills; bot! 
styles are shown in the illustrations. The full-length sleeves 
have short puffs at the top. The short puff sleeves are com- 
pleted with bands of insertion and lace-edged circular friil- 
of the material. The skirt is of the new kind formed with 
an upper and lower part. The upper part comprises four 
gores and is smooth at the top across the front and sides 
and gathered at the back. The lower purt is a graduated 
circular flounce that is quite shallow in front and deepened 
gradually toward the back; it is joined smoothly to the upper 
portion and ripples prettily, a row of insertion following 
the joining. A wrinkled ribbon is worn about 
the waist and tied in a stylish bow at the back. 

Mohair, serge, camel’s-hair, drap d’été, Hen- 
rietta, silk, Lansdowne and cashmere are ad- 
mirable materials from which to fashion thi- 
pretty dress, and fancy bands, ribbon raching. 
narrow satin or velvet ribbon, appliqué trim- 
ming and lace edging and insertion will pre- 
vide an effective decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1954 in eight sizes fo: 
girls from five to twelve years of age. To 
make the dress for a girl of nine years, nee«s 
five yards and an eighth of goods twentr- 
two inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. o: 
20 cents. 


———__@ ——________ 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH SQUARE YOKE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 437.) 


No. 2000.—A very simple, stylish little dres: 
is here illustrated made of blue serge and 
trimmed with plaitings of red silk. A pretty 
crush belt, also of red silk, has its ends finishe¢ 
in tiny frills, and gives dainty completion. The 
waist is made over a fitted lining, and the up- 
per part is a square yoke to which the from 
and back are gathered ; it is smoothly adjuste:: 

: at the sides by under-arm gores, and the ful- 
ness is confined by a double row of gathers at -the lower edze 
and allowed to puff out stylishly at the front, while it is drawn 
down snugly at the back. The closing is made invisibly at 
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the back. At the bottom of the yoke 
and over the shoulders is arranged a 
Bertha formed of five tabs daintily edged 
with a narrow silk plaiting that gives 
pretty ornamentation. A standing col- 
lar, softly finished at the top with a plait- 
ing of silk, completes the neck. The two- 
seam sleeves have pretty, short puffs at 
the top and are tastefully finished at the 
wrist with a silk plaiting. Joined to the 
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Front View. Back View. 


GirRLs’ DRESS, WITH STRAIGHT SKiRT. (TO BE MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE POINTED REVERS AND CIRCULAR Caps.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


waist and falling in full gathered style all round is a straight 
skirt that is neatly finished at the bottom with a broad hem. 

A very pretty dress in this style and suitable for more 
dressy occasions was made of heliotrope cashmere, with the 
voke of tucked white taffeta; the Bertha was of a pretty 
shade of heliotrope velvet and edged with a plaiting of narrow 
ecru lace. <A crush belt of white taffeta and a milliner’s-fold 
of velvet round the skirt gave pretty completion. A dress of 
vray canvas could have the yoke and belt of red cloth. 

We have pattern No. 2000 in nine sizes for girls from four 
to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl of nine 
years, requires three yards and five-eighths of goods thirty-six 
inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of silk twenty 
inches wide for the crush belt and to trim. Price of pattern, 


10d. or 20 cents. 
—_—__—___—_—_—_ 


GIRLS’ MOTHER HUBBARD DRESS. (To BE Mabe with HiGu 
oR Rounp NECK, WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FLOUNCE.) 
(For Nlustrations see Page 438.) 

No. 1998.—This dress is again illustrated at figure No. 113 F 
in this magazine. 

This quaint little Mother Hubbard frock is bewitchingly 
ittractive in its dainty simplicity and is here shown made of 
ine pink cashmere and trimmed with white lace. The dress 
s made with a square yoke, which is shaped by shoulder 
eams, and may be made high-necked and finished with a 
tanding collar or round-necked and edged with a lace frill, as 
referred. The full skirt portions, which are joined together 
uader the arms, are gathered at the top and fall gracefully in 
owing folds. <A deep, gathered flounce of the material, fin- 
shed to form a frill heading, encircles the skirt and isa 
retty adjunct, but its use is optional. The sleeves may be 
Llength coat-sleeves with short puffs at the top, or they 
1ay be short puffs with a lace frill as a pretty decoration. 

India silk, challis, Henrietta and many beautiful cotton 
\brics will develop the dress appropriately, and ribbon, lace 
izing and insertion may be used in a variety of charming 
ays for decoration. A dainty dress for special occasions is 
ade of tine organdy and trimmed in a charming way with 
bbon, insertion and lace. The insertion is arranged in rows 
1 the flounce and the material cut from beneath. 
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We have pattérn No. 1993 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. To make the dress with the flounce 
for a girl of nine years, requires three yards and five-eighths of 
zoods thirty-six inches wide, while the dress without the 
flounce needs two yards and three-fourths of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


=——— se 


GIRLS’ DRESS. (lo BE Mabe witH HIGH OR RouND NECK AND 
WITH FULL-LENGTH OR FRILL SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 438.) 


No. 20438.—This little frock is a particularly charming style 
and is here shown made of red novelty goods, with the collar 
and yoke of silk finely tucked and black velvet ribbon for 
decoration. The waist is made over a smooth lining and 
hes a full front and full backs joined in shoulder and under-arm 
seams. <A box-plait is formed at the center of the front, and 
at each side of it the fulness is gathered at the top and bot- 
tom; and the front puffs out in a stylish way. The fulness in 
the backs also is gathered at the top and bottom, but is drawn 
down tight at each side of the closing, which is made with 
buttons and button-holes at the center. The dress may be 
made with a high or round neck. When high-necked a round 
yoke shaped by shoulder seams is used, and the neck is finished 
with a standing collar. A pretty Bertha, in two sections that 
are wide apart at the front and back, follows the upper outline 
of the full portions; they are arranged in an under box-plait 
at each shoulder, where they shape a deep point and fluff out 
in a pretty way. The full-length two-seam sleeves are encir- 
cled by gathered frill caps; or, the frill caps may serve for frill 
sleeves when the dress is low-necked. The full, straight skirt 
is gathered to the waist. which is finished with an applied belt. 

Selection may be made from a variety of silk and wool fab- 
rics for this dress, and lace, ribbon, gimp and braid will trim 
it effectively. 

We have pattern No. 2048 in seven sizes for girls from three 


to nine years old. Fora girl of 5 years, the dress with high neck 


and long sleeves needs two yards and a half of goods forty inches 
wide, with a yard and five-eighths of silk twenty inches wide 
for the collar, yoke and to line the Bertha and frill sleeves. The 
round-necked dress with frill sleeves requires two yards and 
three-fourths thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 


20 cents. 
———__—_— 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH STRAIGHT SKIRT. (To BE Mabe WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE PoINTED REVERS AND CIRCULAR CaPs.) 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) | 
No. 1984.— Another illustration of this dress, showing it dif- 





GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Description see Page 440.) 


ferently made up, is given at figure No. 111 H in this magazine. 
Pointed revers and circular sleeve-caps are attractive fea- 
tures of this very pretty dress, whicly is made with the waist 
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stvlishly bloused all round. The dress is heréshown made of 
tan cloth, with the yoke and collar of turquoise-blue silk and 
the revers and bands of brown velvet; and pretty decoration 
is afforded by rows of narrow ribbon and a wrinkled ribbon 
belt finished with a bow at the back. The waist is made over a 
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Front View. 


Misses’ Lone CoAT, WITH CIRCULAR-FLOUNCE LOWER PART AND A CIRCULAR Cape COLLAR WITH ONE 


OR Two CIRCULAR FRILLS.) 
(For Description see Page 441.) 


fitted lining and closes invisibly at the back. Its upper part is 
a deep square yoke shaped with shoulder seams; and the 
lower portions are very full, being gathered at their upper and 
lower edges and blousing stylishly all round. Two pretty 
pointed revers arranged on each side of the 
waist lap on the shoulders and extend a 
little below the yoke; they stand out in 
an effective way on circular caps that ripple 
prettily about the sleeves. Both the revers 
and caps are daintily lined with silk and 
edged with rows of narrow ribbon; and 
bands of velvet, finished at both edges with 
rows of ribbon, extend across the bottom 
of the yoke and conceal their joining. The 
standing collar, also, is ribbon-trimmed. 
The two-seam sleeves are made over tight 
linings and are gathered at the top and neatly 
finished at the wrists with rows of ribbon. 
The skirt is gathered al] round and joined 
to the waist, falling in graceful folds; it is 
finished at the bottom with a broad hem. 
If a plain effect be desired, the dress may 
be made without the revers and sleeve caps. 

Another very stylish dress of this descrip- 
tion was made of blue serge, withthe yoke 
ot the same material ; the revers and bands 
were made of bright-red cloth, and black 
braid in a narrow width suitably trimmed 
the waist and skirt. A leather belt was worn. 

We have pattern No. 1984 in nine sizes for 
girls from four to twelve years of age. For 
a girl of nine years, the dreas needs two yards 
and three-fourths of goods forty inches wide, 
with half a yard of silk twenty inches wide for the yoke and 
collar, and three-eighths of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide 
for the revers and bands. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 439. 


No. 2042.—Blue cashmere and plaid velvet were here 
employed in developing this exceedingly pretty dress, the 
beauty of which is muchen- 
hanced by the decoration 0! 
narrow velvet ribbon. The 
waist is made with a cen- 
ter-front and center-back-. 
which are extended at tl. 
top to form a deep yoke th: 
is shaped by shoulder seanm-. 
Full lower portions, joine: 
in under-urin seams, separate 
with a pretty flare over the 
center-front and _ center. 
backs; they are curved low 
at the top to shape a deep 
point where they lap on the 
center portions. The fulness 
at the bottom of the waist 
is collected in gathers and 
puffs out becomingly at the 
front, while at the back it 
is drawn down tight. The 
closing is made at the een- 
ter of the back with button 
and button-holes. <A fitted 
lining imparts trimmess to 
the waist, which is finished 
with a standing collar. The 
two-seam sleeves, which 
are made over coat-shaped 
linings, have pretty fulness 
gathered at the top; on 
them rest smooth, oblong 
caps, which shape a poiat 
at the front and back. To 
the bottom of the waist is 
joined the pretty four-gored 
skirt, which is smooth at the 
top across the front, falls iz 
rolling flutes below the hips 
and is gathered at the back. 

The elaborate or simple 
development of the mode depends upon the material and gar- 
niture selected. All sorts of silk and wool materials are 
appropriate, and ribbon, braid and lace will provide suitable 
decoration. A charming little frock is made of pink China 
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Back View. 





1977 
Back View. 


GIRLS’ ExprrE Lone Coat, With CIRCULAR Fritt-BorpERED Cot- 
LAR. (TO DAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR BoOXx-PLaITeD.) 
(For Description see Page 441.) 





silk, white appliqué lace covering the center-frort and center- 
backs producing a very handsome effect. A row of the lace 
also trims the bretelles and skirt. 


FASHIONS FOR 


We have pattern No. 2042 in eight sizes for girls from five | 


to twelve years of age. Fora girl of nine years, the dress calls 
‘for two yards and a fourth of dress goods forty inches wide, 
with a yard and a fourth of plaid velvet twenty inches wide 
for the center front, center back, collar and belt. Price of pat- 


‘tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
—_-+_.» —______. 


MISSES’ LONG COAT, WITH CIRCULAR-FLOUNCK LOWER 
PART AND A CIRCULAR CAPE-COLLAR WITH 
ONE OR TWO CIRCULAR FRILLS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 440.) 


No. 1949.—This coat is differently portrayed at figure No. 

-115 H in this magazine. 
* One of the smartest novelties in long -coats is here por- 
trayed made of broadcloth and trimmed with narrow braid. 
The coat is long, reaching to the bottom of the dress, and 
has for its distinctive feature a circular-flounce lower part 
that curves at the top in such a way as to shape a point at the 
front and back and falls in deep ripples all the way round. 
The upper part is composed of loose fronts and a loose back 
with a center seam, and the circular flounce is in two sections 
joined in a seam that isin line with the center seam of the back. 
The coat 1s closed at the front above the flounce with buttons 
and button-holes. A stylish accessory is a circular cape collar 
having one or two circular frills, as preferred. The frillx 
ronnd prettily away at the front and are curved to shape a 
point at the -back, each frill being in two sections that are 
joined by a center seam. A_ standing collar completes the 
neck, and to it is joined a circular ruffle that ripples prettily. 
rhe sleeves are arranged in five box-plaits at the top and are 
‘rimmed with braid in pointed cuff outline. 

A coat of this style is protective and may be pleasingly 
made up in broadcloth, cheviot, lady’s cloth, camel’s-hair, 
cweed, etc. Plain or fancy braic is an appropriate decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1949 in seve” sizes for misses from ten 
‘9 sixteen years old. For a miss of twelve years, the coat 
reeds three yards and a half of goods fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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EMPIRE LONG COAT, WITH CIRCULAR FRILL- 
BORDERED COLLAR. (To HAVE ‘HE SLEEVES 
GATHERED OR BOX-—PLAITED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 440.) 


No. 1977.—A picturesque long coat in Empire style is here 
ihown developed in green cloth and trimmed with narrow 
slack braid. It has a square yoke shaped by shoulder seams; 
‘od the full back is arranged in two backward-turning plaits 
it each side of the center and the full fronts in two forward- 
urning plaits at each side of the closing, which is made invisibly 
»t the center. The plaits flare in decided fan effect, and the 
oat ripples prettily at the sides. The neck is finished with a 
urn-over collar that has rounding corners. A large fancifully 
haped collar completely conceals the yoke; it has a smooth, 
eamless upper portion cut in four large scollops and a double, 
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Back View. 





(;1BRLS’ Sack Coat, WITH FLY FRONT AND A BOX-—PualIT AT THE 
Back. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


irealar frill joined smoothly to the upper part, but rippling in 
charming fluffy way all round. The two-seam sleeves may 
ave the fulness at the top gathered or arranged in three box- 
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plaits; they are trimmed in fancy cuff outline with the braid. 

Mixed cheviot, whipcord, camel’s-hair, tweed, etc., are suit- 
able for this comfortable garment, and braid or buttons may 
be used for decoration. Blue camel’s-hair combined with 
darker velvet makes a dressy coat, the collurs being of velvet. 

We have pattern No. 1977 in eight sizes 
for girls from three to ten years old. Fora 
girl of nine years, the coat needs two yards 
and a half of goods fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 










GIRL'S SACK COAT, WITH FLY-FRONT 
AND A BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK, 
(For Ulustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1976.—A very stylish combination of 
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Back View. 


Misses’ JACKET, WITH FLY Front. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES GATH- 
ERED OB PLAITED.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


a tly front with an Empire. back is seen in this little coat, which 
is illustrated made of green cloth and prettily trimmed 
with braid. The coat is shaped by shoulder and under-arm 
seams, and the back is arranged ina broad box-plait at the neck, 
the plait widening gradually and falling softly to the lower edge. 
The sack fronts are smooth though loose and are reversed in 
small lapels that extend in points beyond the ends of the roll- 
ing collar. Machine-stitching neatly outlines the lapels and 
collar as well as the front and lower edges of the jacket, and 
the closing is made with a fly. Small pockets are inserted low 
in each front and are covered by oblong pocket-laps prettily 
trimmed with two rows of braid. The coat-sleeves have be- 
coming gathered fulness at the top and are finished at the 
wrist with broad turn-over cuffs that are left open at the - 
ends and tastefully trimmed with braid. Two 
oddly shaped tabs fall in cap fashion over the 
top of each sleeve; they also show the braid 
decoration. 

This will prove a very stylish, serviceahie 
jacket for school and general wear, and any 
coat material will suitably develop it. The coat 
can be made without the caps and finished only 
with machine-stitching, if desired. 

We have pattern No. 1976 in eight sizes 
for girls from three to ten years of age. To 
make the coat fora girl of nine years, needs 
a yard and three-eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_—____-.»—____—__ 


MISSES’ JACKET, WITH FLY FRONT. (To Have THE SLEEVES 
GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 1999.—At figure No. 117 II in this magazine, this jacket 
is again portrayed. 

This natty jacket is here illustrated made of covert cloth 
and tailor finished with machine-stitching.  ;A close trim 
adjustment at the sides and. back is, given Dy a-center seam 
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and side-back and under-arm gores. Conat-plaits with a 
button at the top and coat-laps give the jaunty coat effect 
desirable in this style of garment. The fronts hang loose, 
but are gracefully smooth; they are reversed at the top 
in up-to-date lapels that extend in stylish points beyond 
the ends of the rolling collar. The jacket closes below the 
lapels with a fly. Low in each front is an inserted pocket 
covered with a square Jap; and a small breast-pocket similarly 
finished is inserted in the left front. The two-seam sleeves 
have becoming gathered ful- 
ness at the top to be arranged 
in gathers or plaits, as prefer- 
red, and are finished at the 
wrist by rows of machine- 
stitching. 

Whipcord, melton, diagonal, 
serge and kersey will usually 
be selected for this jacket, and 
avery neat, stylish finish may 
be given by strappings of the 
material unless stitching alone 
is preferred. 

We have pattern No. 1999 in 
seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. To 
make the jacket for a miss of 
twelve years, requires a yard 
and five-eighths of goods fifty- 





2001 


Front View. 








four inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 
>_> 
GIRLS’ BOX-REEFER 
JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see 
this Page.) 
No. 2001.—This de- 
cidedly stylish and 


comfortable jacket is 
very simply shaped. It 
is illustrated devel- 
oped in brown serge 
and neatly finirhed 
with machine-stitch- 
ing. The seamless 
box back is connected 
with the loose reefer 
fronts by under-arm 
gores, and the seams 
are terminated a short 
distance from the low- 
er edge to give the 
necessary spring over 
the hips. The fronts lap 
- and close in double- 
breasted style with 
buttons and button- 
holes, and are reversed 
at the top in lapels 
that extend in points 
beyond the ends of 
the rolling collar, 
which is made with 
a center searn, Square- 
cornered pocket-laps 
conceal openings to 
convenient side pock- 
ets that are inserted 
over the hips in the 
fronts. Thetwo-seam 
sleeves have the ap- | 
proved amount of fulness collected in gathers at the top. 

Cloth. Scotch mixtures, coatings in plaid, checked, striped 
or fancy effects, cheviot, etc., are suitable for the jacket, and 
narrow braid may be used for decoration, if preferred to the 
machine-finish. ’ 

We have pattern No. 2001 in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of age. To make the jacket for a girl of nine 
years, needs a yard and three-eighths of goods fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, Td. or 15 cents. 





Front View. 





Front View. 
Misses’ CORDED SHIRT-Walst BonIce, WITH REMOVABLE STOCK COLLAR. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


GIRLS’ Box-REEFER JACKET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





Gres’ REEFER ‘COAT OR JACKET, WITH SEAMLESS Box Back. 
SLEEVES GATHERED OR BOX-—PLAITED.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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GIRLS’ REEFER COAT OR JACKET, WITH SEAMLESS Box 


BACK. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR Box-P Laren) 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2034.—The reefer coat or jacket shown in these ill 
tration is very stylish and up to date. It is made of coven 
cloth and neatly finished with machine-stitching and box 
buttons. The coat is shaped by shoulder and under-ar: 


seams, the under-arin seams being terminated a sbort distance | 


from the bottom to give a pretty 
spring at the lower edge. Tle 
seamless box back hangs loo- 
from the shoulders, and tl 
reefer fronts are reversed in 
lapels that extend in points k- 
yond the rolling collar. The 
closing is made below the lap 
els in double-breasted style with 
buttons and button-holes. Pret- 
tily pointed pocket-laps cover 
openings to inserted pockets. 
Tuoetwo-seam sleeves may bate 
their fulness arranged in bos- 
plaits or gathers, as preferred. 

Diagonals, cheviots, serge, 
mixtures, flannels, etc., can le 
used for this stylish coat. Braid 
can be used for ornamentation, 
or straps of the material wi: 
give a pretty finist. 
The collar could t 
inlaid with velvet with 
very pleasing results. 

We have patter 
No. 2084 in eight sizes 
for girls from five to 
twelve years of age. 
To make the coat for 
a girl of nine years 
needs a yard and . 
fourth of material 
fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 74. 
or 15 cents. 





Back View. - 
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Back View. 
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MISSES’ CORDED 
SHIRT-W AIST BOD- 
ICK WITH REMOV- 
ABLE STOCK-COL- 

LAR. 
(For Illustrations see 
this Page.) 

No. 1953.—The 
shirt-waist retains Ils 
popularity without re- 
gard to the seasons. 
and one of its vari: 
tions, the shirt-wais' 
bodice, is here shows 
inapretty design ,made 
up in Yale-blue taffeta. 
-The waist is adjuste: 
by center, under-srm 
and shoulder sean- 
and is made over =. 
fitting lining. The 
back is smooth at tz. 
top, with scant ful 
ness drawn down tight 

at the waist, while tl! 


Back View. 


fronts are gather 
at the top and bottom and puff out stylishly, the fulness at 1 
Waist being confined by a double row of shirring. At & 
front and back the waist is made quite decorative by pres 
corded tucks, that flare broadly in fan effect at the back, ane 
a cording is inserted in the center seam. The waist Closes 
down the front under a box-plait. The neck is complete 
with a fitted band, and a removable stock-collar showing corded 
tucks at the top and bottom_closes in the back and Gives © 


pretty touch. The sleeves @re gathered at their upper ang 





FASHIONS FOR 


“ower edges and are mace with only an inside seam; they are 
tastefully ornamented with rows of corded tucks at the top 
and are finishedgwith link cuffs having corded tucks at the top 
and bottom; and the regulation openings at the back of the 
arm are neatly finished with underlaps and pointed overlaps. A 
‘ribbon belt tied in a bow at the left side is a graceful, pretty 
‘finish, 

The shirt-waist bodice can be made of lady’s cloth, French 
flannel, brilliantine, canvas or cashmere, while foulards, faille 
‘and checked or plaid taffetas will retain their popularity. A 
neat tailor effect can be obtained by finishing the neck with a 
band and wearing a linen collar and tie, while waist comple- 
tion is given by a stylish leather belt. 
~ We have pattern No. 1953 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
-to sixteen years of age. To make the shirt-waist bodice for a 
miss of twelve years, needs three yards and five-eighths of 
‘material twenty-two 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 


—— ee 


MISSES’ SHIRT- 
WAIST BODICE, 
WITH 
SQUARE YOKE, 
SAILOR COLLAR AND 
REMOV ABLE 
SHIELD. 


(For Illustrations see 
this Page.) 

No. 1991.—At fig- 

ire No. 112 H in this 

iumber of Tarr Ds- 
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We have pattern No. 1991 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. To make the shirt-waist bodice for 
a miss of twelve years, needs three yards of plaid silk twenty 
inches wide, with a yard and an eighth of plain satin twenty 
inches wide for the cuffs, sailor collar and tie; the shield 


needs a yard and three-eighths of material twenty-two inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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MISSES’ BASQUE-WAIST, FASTENED AT THE LEFT SIDE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1974.-—-Another view of this stylish basque-waist may 
be seen at figure No. 110 H in this magazine. 

A very attractive and becoming basque-waist is here pic- . 
tured made of camel’s-hair, tucked silk and silk over-laid 
with lace net; gather- 
ed ribbon trims it 
prettily. It is made 
over a closely-fitted 
lining that is closed 
with hooks and eyes 
down the front. The 
waist shows a round 
yoke of finely tucked 
silk at the front and 
back, the yoke be- 
ing shaped in a way 
that gives grace and 
breadth to the shoul- 
ders. The back of the 
waist is smooth at the 
top and has fulness 
drawn well to the cen- 
ter by gathers at the 
waist. The full front 


ANEATOR this shirt- Front View. Back View is gathered at the 
waist is shown dif- 1991 top and bottom and 
‘erently developed. Misses’ Suirt-Waist Bopice, WITH SQUARE YOKE, SAILOR COLLAR AND REMOVABLE pouches in a becom- 

The shirt- waist bod- SHIELD. ing manner at the cen- 


ce here pictured is a 
»articularly charming 
node and is shown de- 
‘eloped in blue-and- 
vhite plaid taffeta, 
vhite satin and plain 
lue taffeta. A square 
‘oke fitted by shoul- 
ler seams forms the 
ipper part of the bod- 
ce, and to its straight 
ow er edges are joined 
he gathered upper 
dges of full fronts 
nd full back which 
re joined together 
nderthe arms. The 
ulness at the waist 
s collected in gathers 
hat are tacked to a 
elt stay, the fronts 
ufting out _ softly 
‘ithout drooping. The 
-onts separate with a 
are toward the shoul- 
ers over a removable 
1ield of tucked plain silk that extends to the waist and is 
iade with a short cape back and a turn-down collar. A belt 
‘cures the shield at the waist. A becoming feature of the 
aist is the broad sailor-collar which conceals the yoke; it 
as oddly pointed ends and curves gracefully over the shoul- 
ers. and under it is passed a tie that is arranged in a sailor 
not at the front. The sleeves have only one seam and are 
ithered at the top and bottom and finished with roll-up cuffs 
int open prettily at the back of the arm. The cuffs and sailor 
sIlar are prettily trimmed at the edges with rows of velvet rib- 
yn. <A wrinkled blue ribbon used as a belt is tied at the left 
de, and a white ribbon used as a stock is bowed at the throat. 
Bhe mode is suitable for a variety of silk, woollen or cotton 
aterials. and decidedly pleasing results are produced with 
»m binations. Braid, insertion, ribbon and appliqué trimming 
ay be used for decoration. 





Front View. 
MISSES’ BasquE-WAIST, FASTENED AT THE LEFT SIDE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 





ter, while fitting per- 
fectly smooth at the 
sides; and the clos- 
ing is made invisibly 
along the left shoulder 
and under-arm seams. 
A Bertha that follows 
the lower outline of 


the yoke is curved 
over the _ shoulders 
and shapes a short 


point at the center 
and a deep point at 
each side, both front 
and back; it is an at- 
tractive feature of the 
dress and adds greatly 
to its smart appear- 
ance. The neck is 
completed with a high 
standing collar that 
closes at the left side. 
The two-seam sleeves 
are made over coat- 
shaped linings; they 
are gathered at the 
top and finished with round cuffs of lace-covered silk and a 
frill of ribbon. A fitted belt that shapes a point at the back 
and front is joined to the bottom of the waist, giving length 
and grace. 

Taffeta, cashmere, mohair, poplin, serge and novelty goods 
combined with silk, velvet or lace net over silk are some of 
the materials in vogue which are suitable for a basque-waist 
of this style. 

We have pattern No. 1974 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the basque-waist for 
a miss of twelve years, needs a yard and a fourth of dress 
goods forty inches wide, with a yard and an eighth of silk 
twenty inches wide for the yoke, collar, Bertha, cuffs anid 
belt. and three-fourths of a yard of lace net twenty-seven 
to cover the collar, Bertha, cuffs, and belt. Price of patterr. 
10d. or 20 cents. 





1974 
Back View. 
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MISSES' WAIST. (To BE Mape wita DOUBLE OR SINGLE COLLAR, 
Currs AND BELT.) KNOWN AS THE RUBENS WAIST. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1975.—Particularly trim and jaunty is the Rubens 
waist here pictured developed in blue wool goods, with tucked 
silk for the yoke, plaid silk for the tie and velvet 
baby-ribbon for trimming. The waist is smoothly 
adjusted at the sides by under-arm gores and is 
closed invisibly at the back. The front is shaped 
low at the neck, where a small, smooth, V-shaped 
yoke is revealed in chemisette fashion; it is gath- 
ered at the top and bottom and blouses ina pretty 
way at the center, the fulness being drawn well 
forward. The backs are smooth at the top but 
have slight fulness gathered at the waist and drawn 
down tight. The waist is made with a lining 
closely adjusted by single bust darts and the usual 
seams, and is finished at the neck with a standing 
collar. A becoming feature is a large double 
Rubens collar, which is sewed to the upper edges 
of the front and backs, the ends flaring very slightly 
at the back and being wide apart at the front. A 
silk tie is arranged beneath the upper collar and 
tied in a sailor knot at the front. A double, fitted 
belt sewed to the lower edge of the waist length- 
ens it stylishly. The two-seam sleeves are encir- 
cled at the top by pretty, gathered puffs and are 
finished with double turn-back cuffs having flar- 
ing ends at the back of the arm. The collar, cuffs 
and belt may be made single, if preferred. 

Silk, cashmere, challis, serge and other season- 
able fabrics will develop the waist appropriately, 
and the trimming may be applique lace, ribbon or 
fancy braid. 

We have pattern No. 1975 in five sizes for misses 
from twelve to sixteen years of age. Fora miss of 
twelve years, the waist needs two yards and an 
eighth of dress goods forty inches wide, with a 
fourth of a yard of plain silk for the yoke and 
three-fourths of a yard of plaid silk for the tie. 


tern, 10d.. or 20 cents. 
ie ———_. 


Price of pat- 


MISSES’ APRON. (KNowwn AS THE PRISCILLA APRON.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2027.—This quaintly pretty apron is known as the Pris- 
cilla apron, and is pictured made of lawn and tritinmed with 
embroidered edging. The bib is an extension of the skirt and 
is double shirred at the waist and gathered at the top. The 
skirt, which extends only to the hips, is gathered at each side 
of the bib and joined to a belt that passes under the bib as a 
stay for the shirrings and closes at the back with a button and 
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Front View, Back View. 
Misses’ Waist. (To BE MADE WITH DOUBLE OR SINGLE COLLAR. 


CUFFS AND Breit. (KNOWN AS THE REUBENS W AIST.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


button-hole. Yoke-shaped straps, joined to the top of the bib 
so as to give a V neck in front, are broad at the front ends 
and narrow gradually toward the opposite ends, which are 
joined in shoulder seams to the narrow straps that extend 
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down the back to lap under the belt. Smooth bretelles ax 
joined to the upper edges of the straps, which they entire: 
conceal at the front, where they are very wroad and me: 
they narrow toward the back, ending just below the shoulder 

Dotted Swiss will develop a dainty apron by this mode, li. 
being used for decoration. Nainsook and cross-barred mu: 
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2027 
Front View. Back View. 
Misses’ APRON. (KNOWN AS THE PRISCILLA APRON.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


and dimity are also appropriate materials, and ribbon and et 
broidery may be used for trimining. 

We have pattern No. 2027 in tive sizes for misses from eizt” 
to sixteen years of age. To make the apron for a miss ° 
twelve years, requires a yard and a half of goods thirty-s!s 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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GIRLS’ MOTHER HUBBARD APRON, WITH CIRCU LAR-FRIL- 
SLEEVES AND BERTHA. 
(For Illutrations see Page 445.) 


No. 2026.—Very dainty is this little apron with its circular- 
frill sleeves and Bertha. The apron is genet- 
ously proportioned and will shield well th- 
dress. White dimity was the material selecte: 
for its development, and narrow embroider 
edging decorates the edges of the Bertha sn: 
frill sleeves. The apron has a full front ar. 
full backs, which meet in under-arm seams &t- 
are gathered at the top. where they are jeinc: 
to the straight lower edge of a shallow rok. 
the fulness falling gracefully. The yoke » 
shaped by shoulder seams and is in round. r+ 
outline at the top; it is concealed by the cites: 
lar Bertha, which is sewed to its upper edge. The Berths 
in two sections, that have rounding lower corners at the front 
and back, and ripples in a becoming way. The circular-frl 
sleeves are fancifully shaped at the lower edge in line with :: 
shoulders and ripple softly. The apron is closed toa desira’.:< 
depth at the center of the back with buttons and button-ho'e 
and is deeply hemined at the lower edge. . 

Aprons are always useful and will prove desirable additios- 
to every girl’s wardrobe. Cross-barred and plain muslin, st: 
Swiss develop pretty aprons, as well as the more durable gir: 
ham, percale and chambray. Lace or embroidered edin2s 
will afford suitable garniture. A dainty apron is made = 
nainsook with an ornamentation of embroidered edging. 

We have pattern No. 2026 in eight sizes for girls from técc 
to ten years of age. To make the apron for a girl of nix 
vears, requires two yards and three-eighths of goods aN 
six inches wide... Price of pattern, 7d) or>15 cents. 
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- years of age. 
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.» MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ ONE-SEAM JACKET SLEKVE. (To BE MISSES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE 


GATHERED OR BOX-PLAITED AT THE TOP.) 
(For illustrations see this Page.) 


i 


No. 1971.—This jacket sleeve will prove invaluable for 
remodelling old-style sleeves on up-to-date lines. It has only 


GiRLS’ MOTHER HUBBARD APRON, WITH CIRCULAR-FRILL SLEEVES AND BERTHA. 
(For Description see Page 444.) 


» one seam, which comes at the inside of the arm, and the fu)- 


ness at the top may be collected in gathers or arranged in 
box-plaits, as preferred. Two rows of machine-stitching 
neatly finish the sleeve at the wrist. ost 

All plain and fancy coatings are suitable for the sleeve, 
which may be trimmed with braid, strappings of the material 
or machine-stitching to correspond with the jacket of which 
it is to form a part. 

We have pattern No. 1971 in seven sizes from four to sixteen 
To make a pair of sleeves’for a miss of twelve 
years, will need three-fourths of a yard of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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MISSES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, WITH ONE OR TWO GRAD- 
UATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCKES. 
(For Illustrations see Page 446.) 


No. 1990.—This skirt forms part of the toilette shown at 
figure No. 117 H. 

Circular flounces are seen upon nearly all of the new 
Autumn skirts, and a very unique variation of this most popu- 
lar style is here illustrated made of cloth and trimmed with 
braid and braid passementerie. The skirt consists of a narrow 
front-gore between two wide circular portions that are 
smoothly fitted at the sides by single darts and gathered at 
the back. On the skirt one or two graduated circular flounces 
may be added, as illustrated. The flounces are very shallow 
in front, where they are shaped with a center seam, and ripple 
gracefully all round. The upper flounce is much the deeper 
and extends nearly to the top of the skirt at the back, giving 
the deep, pointed tablier effect so much in vogue. The lower 
edges of the flounces are tastefully trimmed with braid, while 
a row of fancy braid passementerie covers the upper edges 
and imparts pretty ornamentation. The skirt in the middle 
sizes measures a little over two yards and a fourth round the 
bottomn. | 

Satin milliner’s-folds wdéuld prove very effective on the 
flounces as well as rows of ribbon, lace, insertion or pinked 
rachings, frilled ribbon, etc. All the Autumo novelty goods, 
serges, cheviots, cashmere, silk and canvas are suitable for 
this stylish skirt. 

We have pattern No. 1990 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the skirt with two 
flounces for a miss of twelve years, needs four yards and five- 


_ eighths of goods forty inches wide, while the skirt with one 


floance needs three yards and a half of goods forty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
§ t 





Back View. 


EXTENDING IN POINTS AT THE SIDES. 
PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK.) 
(For Ilustrations see Page 447.) 


No. 2006.—This skirt is again shown at Figure No. 112 H in 
this number of THE DELINEATOR. 


(To BE 


The variations that can be made in the 
circular flounces appear numberless, and 
all are charming. The skirt here illus- 


trated is a most pleasing novelty and is 
pictured developed in cloth. It is shaped 
with a narrow front-gore between two 
wide circular portions that are joined in 
a seam at the center of the back and 
smoothly fitted at the sides by darts. The 
fulness at the back may be gathered or 
arranged in overlapping backward-turn- 
ing plaits, as preferred. About the skirt 
is applied a deep circular flounce that 
ripples all round and is of equal depth 
at the front and back, but is extended in 
a deep point at each side with a grace- 
ful curved’ effect between. At the top 
of the tlounce are three rows of narrow 
velvet ribbon that give a desirable gar- 
niture. The skirt measures two yards 
and three-fourths at the lower edge in 
the middle sizes, 

If a plain tailor effect is desired, the 
skirt may be finished with straps of the 
material; satin milliner’s-folds are very 
stylish. and if a more dressy style is 
wanted the skirt may be trimmed with 
ruchings of ribbon at the top and bottom of the flounce. Braid, 
insertion, appliqué or braid passementerie are all suitable. A 
very stylish skirt was made of blue and white taffeta, with 
white frilled ribbon arranged in scroll design above the ruffle, 
and several rows of frilled ribbon finished the lower edge. 

We have pattern No. 2006 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the skirt for a miss 
of twelve years, needs three yards and five-eighths of goods 
forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ SACK NIGHT-GOWN, WITH APPLIED 


BACK-YOKE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 448.) 


No. 2002.—This comfortable and very simply -constructed 
night-gown is pictured made of cambric. It is shaped by 
shoulder and under-arm seams, the shaping giving desirable 
width in the skirt while 
leaving the top perfectly 
smooth. On the back is 
applied a pointed yoke 
that is very shapely. The 
fronts are closed to a 
convenient depth at the 
center with buttons and 
button-holes, below 
which they are joined 
together under a plait. 
A turn-over collar that 
has pointed ends flaring 
broadly at the front fin- 
ishestheneck. The two- 
seam sleeves have their 
fulness gathered at the 
top, and the wrists and 
the edges of the collar 
are neatly trimmed with 
a frill of embroidered 
edging. 

Fine cambric, nainsook 
and lawn are suitable fab- 
rics for developing this 
useful sleeping garment. 

We have pattern No. 2002 in seven sizes from four to sixteen 
years of age. To make the garment for a miss of twelve 
years, requires four yards and a fourth of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ ONE-SRaM JACKET 
SLEEVE. (TO BE GATHERED OR 
Box-PLAITED AT THE TOP.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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SOME DAINTY BABY GARMENTS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 377.) 


It is always interesting to plan baby’s wardrobe, and the 
young mother realizes the keenest delight in this undertaking. 
She will appreciate any suggestions offered as to the style and 
manner of constructing these little garments. The first essential 
is that they be planned upon neat, simple lines. Nainsook and 
tine lawns are preferably used for developing the little robes, 
dresses and slips, though India and China silks are also 
much used. Finest cambric, with trimmings of embroidery and 
lace is used for the under-skirt, while soft flannel must be used 
for the other skirt. Embroidered flannel will make the skirts 
for wear when the little one is dressed for ceremonious occas- 
ions, while a simple feather-stitching is effective on those for 
ordinary service. There are numerous dainty little accessories 
which baby must possess to have a complete outfit, such as 
prettily fashion- 
ed sacks, cloaks, 
wrappers, bibs, 
caps, socks and 
bootees. The 
materials suit- 
able for making 
any of these lit- 
tle articles are 
numerous and 
beautiful, and 
the manner of 
decorating them 
is equally va- 
ried. A  beau- 
tiful silk-warp 
flannel or silk- 
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insertion separated by clusters of fine tucks and is supplemented 
by an odd-looking Bertha of the all-over embroidery bordered 
with narrow edging. The short sleeves are formed of the all- 
over embroidery and bordered with narrow edging. In this 
instance the garment is made low-necked and with short sleeves, 
though, if preferred, the neck may be high and bishop sleeves 
added. The price of this pattern is 10d. or 20 cents. 

No. 1782.—This is a very neat and extremely well-liked mode 
for baby’s dress. It is made from fine white India lawn and 
trimmed with Swiss embroidery and insertion. The lower edge 
of the skirt is finished with a fancy-stitched hem, an always 
pleasing finish to these little garments. The Pompadour yoke 
is composed of clusters of narrow tucks separated by rows of 
feather-stitching. Bretelle ruffles of the material ornamented 
with insertion and edged with narrow embroidery give a pretty 
touch over the shoulders. The lower part of the sleeves is 
given a pleasing finish by tucks, insertion and embroidered 
edging. A ruffle of the narrow embroidery stands 
around the neck. This mode would be especially well 
adapted to developing an India silk dress with hem. 
stitched ruffles of the same. These little silk robes 
launder beautifully if care is taken with them, and 
their extreme softness makes them very desirable for 
infants’ wear. This pattern costs 7d. or 15 cents. 

No. 1878.—Another little dress which is constructed 
upon very simple lines is characterized by a straight. 
full skirt attached toa square yoke, and the sleeves are 
in bishop style. The finest lawn was used to make the 
dress, with a trimming of narrow lace applied in double 
Pompadour outline upon the yoke and headed with 
feather-stitched band. The neck and sleeves are finished 
with edging and feather-stitched bands. The hem is 
feather-stitched, though it may be hemstitched with 
desirable effect. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 

No. 8699.—The very elaborate christen- 
ing-robe here shown is made with a low- 

necked short waist, short puff sleeves and 
a front-gore in the full skirt. Rows of 
insertion and clusters of tucks alternating 
entirely cover the front-gore, while a sim- 
ilar trimming is disposed upon the skirt 
around the back from each side of the 
front-gore. A ruffle of lace is arrange) 
around the bottom and also beneath the 
tab-shaped Bertha that gives a very beau- 
tiful decoration to the waist. The lace 
is cascaded down each side of the front- 
gore, and here and there are disposed rib- 
bon bows. The material used was naip- 
_sook. The price of the pattern is 1s. or 
25 cents. 

No. 9782.— This represents a set of in- 
fants’ outdoor clothes comprising a cloak. 
dress, cap and bootee. The price of the 
entire set is 1s.3d.or 80 cents. The cloak 
is a very simple affair developed from 
Henrietta. A very pretty feature is 5 
fancy collar that is bordered with a Bertha 
ruffie of the material ornamented with sev- 


1990 eral rows of baby ribbon. The straight 

Side-Front View Side- Back View gathered skirt is joined to a square yoke 
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Misses’ THREE-Pigce SKIRT, WITH ONE OR TWO GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCES. an aie eae oars ee of 


(For Description see Page 445.) 


and-cotton crépon is much used for making the sacks and 
wrappers, and they are ornamented with a simple embroidered 
edge, narrow lace ur ribbon. A lining vf some daintily colored 
soft silk will enhance the charms of these little garments. Ben- 
galine silk is used to make handsome cloaks, which are decor- 
ated usually with lace of a very fine quality. Bedford cord, 
Henrietta and cashmere are used for more serviceable cloaks 
and are made attractive by embroidery, lace, ribbon or fur. The 
illustrations show some very pretty modes, which will be quite 
easily made with the assistance of the patterns. These patterns 
are cut in one size only, but vary in price. 

No. 9246.—The illustration represents a very elaborate robe 
appropriate for christening or for ceremonious occasions. It is 
made of nainsook and fine all-over embroidery, with a decor- 
ation of fine embroidered edging and insertion and clusters 
of narrow tucks. The pretty gathered skirt is elaborately 
trimmed. The short waist is composed entirely of rows of 


nainsook is trimmed with Valenciennes 

lace ruffles and insertion; clusters of 
fine tucks alternate with rows of insertion in the round yoke. 
All-over lace was used to make the dainty little cap, which is 
decorated with narrow lace and ribbon. A lining of flannel or 
cotton batting covered with some delicately colored silk would 
give the desired warmth to the cap. The ribbons should match 
the lining. Silk, cloth or chamois is used to make the little 
bootee, and the edges may be simyily button-holed with pink or 
blue silk. The laces which effect the closing match the silk used 
for the button-hole embroidery. 

No. 9558.—The illustration shows a cloak made in Russian 
style, known as the Princess Titania Pelisse. It is here made af 
a soft creamy Henrietta handsomely embroidered in dainty litue 
floral designe. A lining of pale-blue or pink silk will be very 
effective. This pattern costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

No. 1849.—A most attractive and elaborate cloak is here 
shown made of a rich Bengaline silk trimmed with handsome 
lace and insertion. It may be made with or without the grace. 
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FASHIONS FOR 


“* ful deep cape. This cloak is exceptionally well suited to wear 


on ceremonious occasions. The price of the pattern is 10d. or 


20 cents. 
No. 8881.-—This represents a more simple mode for a cloak. 


-* The yoke supports a straight full skirt-portion which is devoid 


“~ circular cape and fancy collar as its important features. 
+ made of faille silk and trimmed with lace ruffles and a narrow 
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* of trimming. A border of Persian-lamb ornaments the edges of 


, the cape and collar with pleasing effect. 


The material selected 
was & handsome white cloth. This pattern costs 10d. or 20 
- cents. 

No. 8841.—This charming little cloak here represented has a 
It is 


band of swan’s-down. This pattern costs 10d. or 20 cents. An 
interlining of flannel or cotton batting is necessary for these 


“? little cloaks, which will be worn when the weather is cold. The 
= outside lining is usually of silk. 
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THE NEWEST DESIGNS IN WAISTS. 
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. though satin also is used with pleasing results. 


': beauty with many practical points. 


(For Illustrations see Page 381.) 


Fancy waists have evidently come to stay; they combine 
Agreeable changes of attire 
are obtainable where the wardrobe contains two or more of these 
fancy waists and a handsome black skirt, which may be of any 
- preferred material. Elaborate decorations emphasize the charms. 
. Of these waists, and in very many instances a pleasing combina- 
tion of materials and colors may be effected. Taffeta silk, fig- 
- ured and plain, is the best liked fabric for these dressy waists, 
Soft, silky 


- woollens develop beautiful waists in combination with handsome 


lace, velvet, ribbon ruching, etc. Tucking and cording in hori- 


- zontal, lengthwise and slanting 
- effects is a most desirabie deco- 


- 


. dividual. The ingenious woman 


- Yation. Guimpes and guimpe 
effects are wonderfully attract- 
. ive when made of white or some 
delicately colored material. Very 
charming color schemes may be 
- adopted in this particular style 
of adornment. There isa slight 
biouse effect in the fronts of the 
waists, while the backs are drawn 
down smooth to the waist. Re- 
vers. Berthas, sailor collars and 
fancifully cut fronts are features 
that admit of much elaboration, 
the. particular style being se- 
lected that best suits the in- 


can accomplish most charm- 
ing results by the adjustment 
of any of these numerous ad- 
juncts upon a waist which has 
already seen some actual ser- 
vice. The illustrations picture 
some charming modes which 
may be quite easily developed 
by the use of the patterns. 
These patterns are uniformly 
10d. or 20 cents in price, but 
are cut in the various sizes 
mentioned in the descriptions. 
No. 9978.—Figured silk and 
silk mull were united in this 
very pretty basque-waist, which is closed at the left side. The 
yoke is of the mull, shirred in several rows, and is mounted upon 
a silk lining, which may be of some contrasting color if prefer- 
red. ‘The front of the waist is cut low and in fancy outline, 
revealing the shirred yoke, and is slightly bloused. Three rows 
of ribbon ruching give a very attractive finish to the top of the 
front and to the shoulder caps. The sleeves are quite tight-fit- 
ting and are finished with oddly shaped cuffs, which, however, 
may be omitted if a simpler finish be desired. A crush belt of 
ribbon is worn with this waist, and the collar is of the shirred 
mull. ‘This mode would develop well in cashmere or Henrietta 
associated with velvet and ribbon ruching. This pattern is cut 
in eight sizes from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. 
No. 1927.—An exceptionally attractive waist is here shown 
made from Diack satin and white embroidered mull, with a 
simple trimming of ribbon ruching. The fronts are cut low and 
open over a vest in guimpe effect of the embroidered mull. 


(To 


Side- Front View. 
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The ribbon ruching is arranged in several rows about the 
edges of the fronts, upon the standing collar and at the wrists 
and tops of the oddly shaped sleeves, which lap in points over 
soft puffs of mull arranged at the shoulders. A _ ribbon belt 
tied daintily a little toward the left side is best suited to wear 
with this very stylish waist. Fine silk mull] shirred over silk, 
tucked taffeta, or the silk simply gathered, will be quite appro- 
priate for the guimpe effect which is the special feature in this 
mode. Delicately colored silk or satin, in combination with 
mousseline de sote, chiffon or other gauzy textiles in a contrast- 
ing color will be especially well suited for wear at evening func- 
tions. This pattern is cut in eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust measure. 

No. 1696.—A Pompadour blouse-front, Bertha collar and 
fitted belt are the distinctive points in this basque-waist, which 
is here illustrated made of periwinkle-blue taffeta associated 
with tuck-shirred mousseline de sote, ribbon ruching and 
creamy white lace. The Ber- 
tha collar is ornamented with 
several rows of ribbon ruch- 
ing on the edge and opens 
over a yoke of the tuck-shirr- 
ed mousseline de soie. The rib- 
bon is coiled in tiny scrolls 
across the front and down 
the closing at the left side, 
where the lace is arranged 
in cascade effect. The cuffs 
also are trimmed with the 
ribbon ruching. The fitted 
belt is of velvet in a darker 
shade of blue, giving an ad- 
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Side-Back View. 
Misses’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE, EXTENDING IN POINTS AT THE SIDES. 


BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK.) 
(For Description see Page 445.) 


‘mirable touch of character. Gray may be combined with white 
and violet or cerise in this charming mode, and a soft drap d’été 
be substituted for the silk. The pattern is cut in eight sizes 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. 

No. 1752.—Checked silk and white chiffon with ribbon ruching 
are pleasingly combined in this very pretty basque-waist, which 
has a square back-yoke and a fancy overfront. The shoulder 
caps may be omitted, and also the oddly shaped cuffs. The 
sleeves are tight fitting and are gathered into the arm’s-eyes. 
The fancy overfronts are stylishly bloused. Velvet and silk may 
be admirably associated in this mode, which will be becoming 
to almost every figure. The pattern is cut in eight sizes from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. 

No. 9999.—A very stylish shirt-waist opening in revers to the 
bust over a chemisette-front is shown in this illustration. A 
dark and a light colored silk were combined in this instance with 
pleasing effect. The chemisette front is of the light silk tucked 
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horizontally from the neck to the waist, and the fronts may be 
open to the waist, should individual taste so dictate. The 
shirt sleeves are finished with cuffs having their overlapping 
ends pointed and fastened with tiny buttons. The revers are 
edged with narrow ruffles of the silk and lace insertion. The 
collar has a pointed piece falling over it with becoming effect. 
A ribbon belt fastened with a small buckle is worn with this 
waist, and the fronts are held together at the ends of the revers 
with links, which are fashionable for use with this style of waist. 
This style is particularly applicable to uniting two materials. 
The pattern is cut in eight sizes from thirty to forty-four inches, 
bust measure. 

No. 1709.—Taffeta silk trimmed with bands of ribbon and 
ribbon plaitings was used to make this exceedingly attractive 
blouse-waist, which is characterized by a sailor collar and shield. 
The collar is seemingly held together at its lower ends in front 
by a ribbon tied in sailor fashion. Ribbon plaiting and two 
widths of ribbon in bands are arranged around the edge of the 

collar and at the wrists. The shield is made of finely tucked 
silk or mousseline, as preferred. This waist is especially suited 
for the slender figure and will develop satisfactorily in any of 
the pretty woollens so well liked for Autumn wear. The pat- 
tern is in seven 
sizes, from thirty to 


forty-two = inches, 
bust measure. 
No. 9925.—A 


pleasing example of 
a tucked waist is 
shown here. The 
fronts open in re- 
vers over a full vest 
of chiffon, which is 
tuck-shirred in clus- 
tered rows at recu- 
lar intervals apart. 
All-over lace covers 
the revers, and they 
have an additional 
decoration of nar- 
row ribbon ruch- 
ing. The sleeves 
have very odd but 
attractive cuffs, 
which are orna- 
mented . with the 
ribbon ruching. A 
dark-blue taffeta 
silk would be in 
good taste, with a 
vest front of white 
or bright-red. This 
pattern is in seven 
sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust mea- 
sure. 

No. 1652.—This 
mode is charmingly 
adapted for devel- 
oping a dressy shirt- 
waist bodice in which several fabrics are to be associated. The 
materials here chosen were figured green taffeta, black satin 
Duchesse and white chiffon, with plaited ribbon, lace insertion 
and ribbon bows to trim. The revers are of the black satin. 
ornamented with bands of insertion and edged with the plaited 
ribbon, The roll-up cuffs also are of the satin and edged with 
plaited ribbon. There is an applied back-yoke to relieve the 
severity of the back of this mode. The collar and belt are of 
ribbon, made doubly attractive by the bows placed toward the 
left side of the front. This pattern is in eight sizes from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust measure. 

No. 1688.—Tucked blouse-fronts, opening over a cord-shirred 
vest emphasize the charms of this very pretty basque-waist. Silk, 
Liberty satin and velvet are pleasingly combined in this instance, 
and ribbon frills add pretty ornamentation. There is much 
scope for artistic color combinations in this design. Soft, easily 
draped textiles will combine beautifully with taffeta silk and 
velvet by this mode. The pattern is in eight sizes from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust measure. 

No. 1767.—A taffeta mousseline in a chameleon effect was 
used to make this unusually dressy basque-waist, with a vest 





Front View. 
MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ Sack NIGHT-GOWN, WITH APPLIED BacK-YOKE. 


(For Description see Page 445.) 
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front made fluffy and soft by ruffles of chiffon which are oms 
mented with bands of velvet baby-ribbon. The velvet ribbon 
is disposed also upon the pointed caps over the shoulders, upon 
the collar and the oddly shaped cuffs. The waist may be tucked 
or corded and made without the caps and cuffs, if desired. This 
pattern is cut in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. 

No. 1838.—A tab-shaped Bertha and open fronts make this 
basque-waist especially pleasing. A taffeta broché and tucked 
plain silk were united with velvet in this instance. The guimp 
effect just now so well liked is exhibited by the arrangement of 
the tucked silk front. A fitted belt of velvet is neatly attached 
to this waist. The pattern is in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 

No. 9958.—This exceedingly graceful and youthful mode i: 
known as the Tudor waist. The deep yoke is of all-over lace. 
and the ruffles are trimmed with narrow ribbon, The materia 
selected for this basque-waist was a red-ground silk finely dotted 
with black. The ruffles are adjusted over the shoulders ina 
manner giving becoming breadth. The pattern is in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 

No. 1740.—The fancifully shaped fronts in this basque-wais: 

open over a tucked 
blouse — vest- front. 
Figured and _ plain 
silk are combinei 
in the waist with 
stylish trimming of 
ribbon ruching. A 
| folded belt of the 
, wf plain silk and 4 
! , 4 stock collar te 
match are shown. 
The ribbon ruchinz 
outlines the edzes 
of the fronts and is 
arranged artistical-' 
ly upon the sleeve- 
and shoulder caps. 
This pattern is in 
cight sizes from 
thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust mea~ 
ure. 

No. 1751.—This 
cord-tucked wais 
opens over a vest- 
front in pleasinz 
style. Black taffets 
silk was selected tv 
make the waist. an: 
a brightly colored 
plaid silk was used 
for the vest and tie. 
The ruffles at tbe 
neck and wrists and 
the ruffle peplum 
may be omitted. if 
considered —unbe- 
coming. This moie 
will develop well in 
cashmere or Henrietta and may have a silk vest-front. ‘Mhis pst- 
tern is cut in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. 

No. 1871.—Plain silk finely tucked is introduced in the yoke. 
center-front and sleeve tops, while a figured taffeta is used fcr 
the remainder of the basque-waist. Ribbon ruching and bow: 
ornament effectively this dressy waist. The star-shaped collar 
and cuffs are edged with the ribbon ruching and are pleasinz 
adjuncts. A combination of materials is particularly adaptable 
to this charming mode. The pattern is in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. 

No. 1720.—This very youthful style is especially well suited 
to developing any of the numerous fabrics appropriate for even- 
ing wear. The mode is extremely simple but attractive. Twe 
fabrics are here associated. A white taffeta with a broché 
figure in violet was used, and the full yoke is of white mous«- 
line de soie. Ribbon trims the waist effectively. The front i: 
pouched, and the sleeves are in mousquetaire style, while 4 
Bertha rutile and frill caps give becoming breadth. This pst- 
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Back View. 


tern is in seven sizes from,-thirty to forty-two inches, bust _ 


measure. 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH STRAIGHT FULL SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 2029.—Nainsook was used for this dainty little dress, 





Back View. 
LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH STRAIGHT, Fut SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Front View. 


- with embroidered edging for the bretelles; and the trimming, 
which consists of ribbon, beading, embroidered edging and 
- insertion, is arranged in a unique way, giving quite an elabor- 
ate effect to a very simple little dress. The waist is made 
with a fitted lining and with a smooth pointed front-yoke, 
to which the full lower front-portion is joined after being 
gathered at the top and bottom. The back is in pretty, full 
style gathered at the top and bottom and drawn down tight. 
At both the front and back the fulness is drawn well toward 
the center, so as to leave the sides 
perfectly smooth. An applied belt cover- 
ed with ribbon-run beading finishes the 
bottom of the waist, and a standing col- 
lur covered with ribbon-run beading 
completes theneck. The full sleeves are 
_ gathered at the top and bottom and fin- 
ished with wristbands that are covered 
with ribbon-run beading and bordered 
with a frill of edging. Pretty bretelles, 
extending over the shoulders and down 
the front and back, gradually narrow 
toward the waist, and a row of ribbon- 
run insertion is adjusted over their 
sewed-on edges and is continued down 
the front of the straight full skirt, which 
is gathered at the top and sewed to the 
waist. The waist is closed at the back 
with buttons and button-holes. 

Lawn, dimity, organdy, dotted and 
piain Swiss and soft silks may be devel- 
oped into charming little dresses. . 

We have pattern No. 2029 in six sizes 
for girls from two to seven years of age. 
For a girl of five years, the dress needs 
two yards and three-eighths of goods 
thirty-six inches wide, with a yard and 
three-fourths of edging four inches 
and a half wide for the frills. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 
cents. 





1985 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. (To sz Mabe wits a HicH or RounD 
NEOK AND wWitH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1985.—Another view of this dress may be obtained by 


referring to figure No. 109 H in this issue of Tae Dettnearor. 

This decidedly pretty frock is here shown developed in blue 

cashmere and decorated with white appliqué lace. The full 

front and full backs, are joined together in under-arm and 

short shoulder seams and in low round outline at the 

top; they are gathered at the upper and lower edges and 

blouse over in a graceful pretty way. The closing is 

made invisibly at the center of the back. The dress may 

be made high or round necked, and when made high- 

necked the smooth lining, which makes the waist trim- 

looking, is faced in round-yoke effect above the full 

portions and the neck completed with a standing collar. 

The upper edge of the full portions is outlined by a 

pretty square-tab Bertha, a tab standing out broadly 

over the top of each sleeve puff and two flaring prettily 

at the front and back. The sleeves may be full-length 

close-fitting sleeves with short puffs at the top, or they 

may be in short puff style, as preferred, both styles being 
illustrated. 

Silk, challis, fine muslin, organdy, etc., are suitable for 
the dress, and lace edging, insertion and ribbon will pro- 
vide pretty decoration. A simple and dainty frock is 
developed in white mull. It is made round-necked 
and with short puff sleeves, lace edging in a medium 
width providing a full, pretty garniture for the Bertha 
and sleeves. | 

We have pattern No. 1985 in seven sizes for little girls 
from three to nine years of age. To make the dress for 
a girl of five years, will require three yards of mate- 

rial thirty-six inches wide. -Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 
cents. 
—_—_—_____—. 
LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 450.) 
No. 1967.—By referring to figure No. 124 H{ in this maga- 
zine this dress.may be seen differently made u 


A charming, simple frock for little girls is hehe shown de- 
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LitTLE Girus’ Dress. (To BE MADE WITH A HIGH oR RounpD 
NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


veloped in pink gingham and daintily trimmed with insertion 
and edging. The round tucked yoke is shaped with shoulder 
seams, and to it are joined the full lower portions, which are 
seamed under the arms and gathered at the top and bottom, 
the fulness being drawn toward the center to leave the 
sides smooth and the front puffing out stylishly. The closing 
is made with buttons and button-holes at the center of the 
back. Pretty gathered puffs encircle the two-seam sleeves at 
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the top, and on them rest smooth, double 
shoulder caps of rounding outline. The waist 
is made over a smooth lining and is finished 
at the neck with a standing collar. The straight 
full skirt is gathered at the top and sewed to the 
waist, which is finished with an applied belt. 

Silk, dotted and plain Swiss, chambray, cash- 
mere and soft woollen goods are suitable for 
the mode, and embroidery, lace, ribbon or braid 
will provide appropriate decoration. Fine pink 
crépe de Chine combined with two widths of 
lace insertion produces a dainty dress that is attractively trim- 
med with lace edging and narrow pink ribbon. The yoke is 
composed of the insertion, and a frill of Jace outlines its lower 
edge and finishes the sleeves, sleeve-caps and collar, which 
are trimmed with rows of the ribbon. Three rows of ribbon 
also encircle the skirt above the hem. 

We have pattern No. 1967 in seven sizes for little girls from 
two to eight years of age. To make the dress for a girl of 
five years, needs three yards and an eighth of goods thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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CHILD'S VASSAR OR PEASANT DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2014.—A_ pretty, serviceable little dress, that will be 
much appreciated because of its simplicity, is illustrated 
made of French flannel and decorated with feather-stitching 
together with frills of narrow lace that softly complete the 
neck and sleeves. <A peculiarity of the dress is shown in the 





Front View. 
LITTLE GiRts’ DREss. . 
(For Description see Page 449.) 
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Back View. 


Front View. 
CHILD'S VASSAR OR PEASANT DRESS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


shaping of the sleeves, which extend to the neck between the 
front and back. The dress is gathered full all round the 
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CuiLp's Lone Coat. (To BE Worn WITH OR WITHOUT A BELT.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


neck, the gathering being tacked to a short smooth-fitting cir- 
cular stay that is fashioned with shoulder seams; and the 
neck is finished with a band that is decorated with feather- 
stitching and a frill of edging. The sleeves are gathered a 
the bottom and finished to correspond with the neck. The 
front and back portions are joined together in under-arm 
seams and a deep hem feather-stitched to position finishes 
the dress at the bottom. 

Chainbray, lawn and dimity will prove suitable for this dres-. 
although it can be made of-flannel, cashmere, nun’s-vailing or 
silk, and any desired style of trimming may be used to give 
the necessary decoration.. 

We have pattern No. 2014 in seven sizes for children from 
one half to six years of age. To make the dress for a child of 
five years, needs two yards and a half of goods thirty-sis 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 





a eee 
CHILD’S LONG COAT. (To BE Worn WITH oR WitHott A BELT) 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


No. 2017.—A most effective little topcoat is here illustrated 
made in the graceful Empire style and with an oddly shaped col- 
lar that imparts a fashionably broad appearance. The coat may 
be worn with or without a leather belt and is made of electric- 
blue cloth and trimmed with rows of narrow shirred ribbon 
and frills of lace. It is made with a short body-lining and is 
shaped with shoulder and under-arm seams. The back is laid 
in a wide double box-plait at the neck, the plait widening 
gradually and falling loose and soft to the lower edge of the 
coat. In the front the fulness is arranged in two deep for- 
ward-turning plaits at each side of the closing, which is made 
down the center with button-holes and pearl buttons. The 
large collar is a very pretty addition and is composed of two 
triple-pointed sections, one point of each section coming over 
the shoulder and one at the back and front; it is tastefully 
trimmed with three rows of shirred ribbon and edged with 
a frill of lace. The small rolling collar also is ornamented with 
rows of shirred ribbon and gives a stylish neck-completion. 
The coat-sleeves are of fashionable shaping with becoming 
gathered fulness at the top. 

For a little boy this coat could be made of tan covert cloth 
and with or without the large collar; it could be neatly finished 
with straps of the material and worn with a brown leather 
belt. Brown velvet could be used to inlay the rolling collar. 
When made for the wee maiden, however, it should be made as 
fanciful) and fluffy as possible. 

We have pattern No. 2017 in six sizes for children from one 
to six years of age. To make the coat for a child of five 
years, requires three yards and five-eighths of goods thirty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


——___—__- 


CHILD'S EMPIRE LONG COAT. (To BE Mane Wits or Wits- 
ouT THE Fancy CoLvar.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 451.) 


No. 2015.—Another pretty novelty in children’s Empire 
long coats is here illustrated.. Thematerial-is fine castor cloth, 
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their underfolds to the waist and then hang 
free and flare becomingly. Under-arm gores 
connect the back with the loose fronts, which 
open in V outline at the top and lapin double- 
breasted style below, the closing being made 
invisibly. A leather belt, slipped under a strap 
arranged at each side seam, is worn quite loose 
so as to drop gracefully at the front, where 
it is fastened with a buckle. Decorative fea- 
tures are the large permanent and removable 
shawl-collars, which are broad and deep at 
the back and narrow gradually to points at 
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NS FG the ends. The removable collar is tinished 
NS s “I with a band in which button-holes are worked 
NS SES for attachment to buttons on the coat; it is 
SSE YG SS deeper than the sewed-on collar. The two- 
ae seam sleeves are gathered at the top. 
2015 Cloth, serge and fancy wool coatings, etc., 
Front View. Back View. are suitable for the coat, which may have a 


handsomely braided permanent collar or a re- 
movable one of contrasting color and mate- 
rial. Piqué and other washable fabrics are 


- Unitp’s Emptne Lone Coat. (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE FANCY COLLAR.) 


(For Description see Page 450.) 





with velvet for the rolling collar and 
 cuff-facings. The coat is decorated 
_ effectively with a narrow fancy braid 
and presents a pretty feature in the 
fancy collar, which may be used or 
not, as preferred. A square yoke 
shaped by shoulder seams supports 
full lower portions which are joined 
together in under-arm seams, the 
front portions being gathered, while 
the back portion is laid in a broad, 
flaring box-plait at each side of the 
center. The rolling collar has point- 
ed ends which flare prettily, and the 
coat is closed down the center of 
the front with buttons and button- 
holes. The smooth fancy collar is 
in six sections that are joined fora 
short distance from the neck and 
then allowed to flare in pointed tabs; 
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it stands out broadly over the grace- 
ful puff sleeves, which are made over Front View. Back View. 
coat-shaped linings. The sleeves are Cuitp’s Lona Coat, WITH A PERMANENT AND A REMOVABLE SHAWL 


gathered at the top and bottom, and 
the lining is faced below them in cuff 
effect; and over the facings turn 
shallow cuffs that shape three pret- 
ty points. 

A great variety of materials suit- 
able for children’s coats will develop - 
the garment satisfactorily, cheviot, 
serge and cloth being popular, and 
ribbon, braid, lace or gimp appropri- 
ate for garniture. 

We have pattern No. 2015 in nine 
sizes for children from one to nine 
vears of age. To make the garment 
for a child of five years, requires a 
yard and seven-eighths of cloth fifty- 
four inches wide, with three-eighths 
of a yard of velvet twenty inches 
wide for tbe rolling collar and cuff- 
facings. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 
cents. 


COLLAR. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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CHILD’S LONG COAT, WITH A PER- 
MANKNT AND A REMOVABLE 
SHAWL-COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 2005.—This decidedly stylish 








Front View. Back View. 


top-garment is pictured charmingly CuILp’s Lone Coat, WITH CiRCULAR SKIRT, APPLIED Box-PLaiT AND CIRCULAR FRILL~ 
developed in red cloth, the remov- BORDERED COLLAR. 
able collar being of aH-over em- (For Description see Page 452.) 


broidery and trimmed with a frill of 

edging. The coat is made with a 

square back-yoke to which the full lower portion is joined appropriate for the removable, collar, but/in the coldest 
after being laid in two broad box-plaits that are sewed along weather contrasting clothy velvet\or heavy-silk_is preferable. 


452 


We have pattern No. 2005 in seven sizes for children from 
two to eight years of age. To make the coat, except the re- 
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201 2011 
Front View. Back View. 

CHILD's Exprre Lone Coat. (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 

THE Fancy COLLAR.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


movable shawl-collar, for a child of five years, requires a yard 
and seven-eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide. The remov- 
able shawl-collar needs five-eighths of a yard of all-over 
embroidery twenty-seven inches wide. Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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CHILD’S LONG COAT. WITH CIRCULAR SKIRT, APPLIED 
' BOX-PLAIT AND CIRCULAR FRILL-BORDERED COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see Page 451.) 


No. 1955.—At figure No. 114H in this number of THE 
DeELINEATOR, this coat is shown differently developed. 

This unique little coat has several original features, which 
combined form a garment of unusual style and effectiveness. 
It is here prettily illustrated made of hunter’s-green cloth and 
velvet and trimmed with black braid and brass buttons. The 
short body is adjusted by shoulder and under-arm seams and 
fits smoothly. To the body is smoothly joined a circular 
skirt that is laid in a backward-turning plait at each side 
of the seam at the center of the back. The skirt is plain 
at the front and sides, but owing to its circular shaping it 
ripples prettily below the hips. The closing is made invisibly 
at the front ander an applied box-plait that is quite narrow 
at the top but broadens gradually towards the bottom. 
A very decorative touch is added in the oddly designed collar, 
which is cut in two fanciful sections that are bordered with a 
circular frill formed with a center seam and extending in a 
point to the neck at the back between the sections; at the 
front, the frill tapers to the neck, and its ends flare broadly to 
show the center box-plait. Braid prettily disposed emphasizes 
the joining of the collar and frill, while a velvet rolling collar 
gives an appropriate neck-completion. Large pocket-laps, 
square at the back and rounding at the front, are arranged 
over each hip and give quite a picturesque effect. The coat 
sleeves have becoming gathered fulness at the top and are 
decorated with a pretty arrangement of braid to simulate cuffs 
of fancy outline. Buttons tastefully ornament the box-plait, 
under which the broad belt, which is covered with velvet rib- 
bon, fastens. 

This stylish coat can be made in various ways and of various 
materials. It may be made fanciful by using heavy faille for 
the coat, with velvet and lace for trimming. Large carved 
pearl buttons would give suitable decoration to a garment of 
this description. Another pretty coat for a little girl could be 
of fine cloth with velvet and silk for the fancy collar. For a 
little boy this coat would be most appropriate made of tan 
covert cloth. The box-plait could be omitted and the coat 
trimmed with straps of the material and worn with a brown 
leather belt with a harness buckle, the whole tailor-finished 
effect being strictly manly. 

We have pattern No. 1955 in six sizes for children from 
three to eight years of age. To make the coat for a child of 
five years, needs two yards and a fourth of goods fifty-four 





THE DELINEATOR. : 


inches wide, with a fourth of a yard of velvet twenty inche 

wide cut bias for the collar, and seven-eighths of a yard of 
velvet ribbon two inches wide to cover the 
belt. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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CHILD'S EMPIRE LONG COAT. (To BE Marz 
WiTH oR WITHOUT THE Fancy COLLAR.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2011.—A becoming long coat in Empire 
style is here shown developed in brown cloth 
and triinmed with lines of narrow braid. The 
coat is shaped by under-arm gores and center 
and shoulder seams. The fronts are arranged 
in a box-plait at each side of the closing. 
which is made invisibly at the center; and 
in the back a similar box-plait is laid at each 
side of the center seam, the plaits widening 
gradually from the neck downward and beiny 
held in their folds by stays tacked underneath 
near the waist. Under-arm gores adjust the 
coat prettily at the sides, and a pretty ripple 
effect is produced at each side of the box. 
plaits. A pretty novelty is the large fancy 
collar, the use of which, however, is vop- 
tional; it is in eight sections and is carved 
to form a series of points. The neck is com- 
pleted with a becoming rolling collar. The 
full sleeves are drawn by gathers at the top and bottom and 
made over coat-shaped linings, which are displayed at the 
wrists below the sleeves and are finished in round cuff effect. 

The coat will afford splendid protection and is a becoming 
mode. It may also be developed in serge, covert, and a great 
variety of materials suitable for children’s top garments, and 
the decoration may be simple or elaborate, gimp, braid and 
ribbon being appropriate for garniture. On little girls’ coats 
too much trimming cannot be added if the garment is for 
dressy wear, and, in any event trimming of some sort i: 
always in good taste. Boys’ coats are simply trimmed with 
braid or fur binding. 

We have pattern No. 2011 in eight sizes for children from 
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1965 
Back View. 
CuHILp’s REEFER COAT OR JACKRT. 

(For Description see Page 453.) 








1950 


Front View. 





CHILD’s EMPIRE JACKET. 
(For Description see Page 453.) 


one-half to seven years of age. To make the coat for a 
child of five years, will require two yards of materia] fifty- 
four inches wide. ;) Price.of, pattern, 7d. or(15 cents. 
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CHILD’S REEFER COAT OR JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see Page 452.) 


No. 1965.—Another illustration of this coat is given at figure 
No. 116 H in this magazine. 
This neat little reefer coat or jacket is a becoming style 
. for children. Fine cloth was here selected for it, and it is 
neatly tailor-finished with machine-stitching. The reefer 
* has a seamless back and is gracefully fitted with shoulder seams 
- and wide under-arm gores, the seams under the arms being 
- terminated a short distance above the lower edge so as to form 
- the under-arm gores in small tabs and the back in a broad tab. 
- The loose fronts are closed in double-breasted style with two 
. buttons and button-holes below small lapels that extend in 
. points beyond the ends of the rolling collar. Square-cornered 
. pocket-laps conceal openings to inserted side-pockets. The 


two-seam sleeves have their pretty fulness collected in gathers 
at the top. 


453. 


arins, are smooth at the sides and arranged in three backward- 
turning plaits at each side of the center of the back and in 


7 
. 


Serge, cloth, flannel, covert, etc., are suitable for the garment, 
which may be trimmed with braid if desired. A pretty reefer 
is of gray cloth, the trimming being of narrow white braid; 

_ two straight lines of braid outline the collar, lapels and pocket- 
laps, and a coiled row follows the front and lower edges of 
the jacket and simulates fancifully curved cuffs on the sleeves. 

e have pattern No. 1965 in six sizes for children from one Front Vi 
to six years of age. To make the jacket for a child of five se iss 


years, will require a yard of material fifty-four inches wide. CiiLp’s APRON. 
_ Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 





(For Description see Page 454.) 
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three forward-turning plaits at each side of the closing, which 

ee eee vets is made at the center of the front. The plaits hang free and 

(For Illustration see Page 452.) flare prettily. The two-seam sleeves are gathered at the top 

No. 1950.—An odd-looking collar is the distinguishing part and are trimmed with three rows of braid above the hem at 
the wrists. The neck is finished with a turn- 

down collar that has pointed ends flaring 
sharply at the throat. The large collar is 
attractively shaped to form alternating square 
and pointed tabs and its ends separate very 
slightly at the center of the front. Both col- 
lars are trimmed effectively at their edges with 
three plain rows of braid to match the trim- 

ming on the sleeves. 

Cloth, cheviot, serge and flannel are az.» 
propriate for this little jacket, which may be 
made very attractive with ribbon, braid or 
gimp for garniture. If decoration is not cared 
for, machine-stitching will provide a desirable 
finish, but the addition of even a simple trim- 
ming produces results so much daintier that 
an edge decoration will usually be added. 

We have pattern No. 1950 in seven sizes for 
children from one-half to six years of age. 
To make the jacket for a child of five years, 
will require two yards of material thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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A 1989 


Front View. Back View. 


CHILD’s EmpiRE Coat OR JACKET, WITH SAILOR COLLAR. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


—_—____.» —_—. 


CHILD'S EMPIRE COAT OR JACKET. WITH 
SAILOR COLLAR. 
(For Mllustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1989.—This coat is shown differently de- 
veloped at figure No. 118 H in this publication. 

This. graceful Empire coat or jacket is 
here shown made of navy-blue cloth and 
prettily trimmed with black and gold braid. 
It is simply shaped by shoulder and under- 
arm seams, and a box-plait is formed at each 
side of the center of the back and at each 
side of the closing, which is made with but- 





tons and button-holes at the center of the 
. front. The plaits extend to the neck and 
ron View: icles View are sewed along their underfolds to a con- 
CaILv’s SQUARE-NECKED APRON. (To BE MADE WITH SuHorT OR FULL-LENGTH siderable distance to hold them in place and 
SLEEVES.) : then allowed to hang free. A large sailor- 

(For Description see Page 454.) 


collar, that falls smooth and straight across 


the back, curves prettily over the shoulders 
and has broad stole ends, is a becoming 
of the Empire jacket here shown developed in blue cloth. The feature. The neck is finished with a rolling collar that has 
jacket has a deep square yoke shaped by shoulder seams, and 


pointcd flaring ends. The two-seam sleeves are gathered at 
the full lower portiona which are joined in seams under the the top and fit comfortably. 


454 


The sailor collar is very attractive, and its decoration may 
be varied to suit individual taste, braid of different widths 
and colors being suitable for garniture. A stylish effect is 
produced by the collars being inlaid with material of some 
bright contrasting color, the lapped edges being machine- 
stitched or concealed by a braid decoration. Serge, cheviot 
and fancy wool coatings will develop the jacket becomingly. 

We have pattern 
No. 1989 in seven 
sizes for children from 
one-half to six years 
of age. To make the 
coat for achild of five 
years, needs a yard 
and three-eighths of 
goods fifty-four inch- 
es wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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CHILD'S SQUARE- 
NECKED APRON. 


(To BE MADE WITH 
SHort oR FUvutLti- 
LENGTH SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see 
Page 453.) 

No. 2086.—A charm- 
ing little apron that 
may be made with 
short puff sleeves or 
with dong bishop 
sleeves is here shown 
developed in nain- 
sook and prettily trim- 
med with bands of in- 
sertion. A shallow, 
square-necked yoke, 
shaped by shoulder seams, supports the full front and back 
portions, which are joined together in under-arm seams and 
gathered at the top. The apron is closed at the back with 
buttons and button-holes. Smooth epaulettes that shape 
points at the ends turn over from the neck of the yoke and 
lap over the top of 
the sleeves with pret- 
ty effect. Both the 
short and full-length 
sleeves are gathered 
at the top and bot- 
tom and finished with 
bands of insertion. 
Insertion also deco- 
rates the epaulettes 
and covers the yoke. 
A deep hem finishes 
the bottom of the 
apron. 

Cross-barred and 
plain muslin, dimity, 
fine gingham, nain- 
eook, lawn, fine cam- 
bric, etc., may be se- 
lected for the little 
garment, which may 
be trimmed with em- 
broidered or lace in- 
sertion and edging. 

We have pattern 
No. 2036 in seven sizes 
for children from two 
to eight years of age. 
To make the apron 
for a child of five 
years, will need two 
yards of goods thirty-six inches wide. 
or 15 cents. 


Front View, 
CHILD’S BATH-ROBE OR WRaPPeER. 





Front View. 


Price of pattern, 7d. 
————-+ 
CHILD’S APRON. 


(For Illustrations see Page 453.) 
No. 1956.—Pale-blue gingham was employed for the devel- 








(To BE MapE WITH A IIOOD OR WITH A TURN- 
Down COLLAR.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


(For Description see Page 455.) 
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opment of this useful little garment, which is neatly trimmed 
with embroidered edging. The apron extends to the bottom 
of the dress all round and is shaped by under-arm and shoulder 
seams. In the front are formed three box-plaits that are 
sewed along their underfolds to the waist, below which they 
hang free. Rounding patch-pockets finished with laps are 
sewed to the front one at each side; the laps are edged with 
embroidery, giving 8 
neat decorative finish. 
The plain sack backs 
are held in prettils 
at the waist by tie- 
strings, which are 
tacked to the ander- 
arm seams and tied 
in a bow over the 
closing, which is made 
with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. The neck 
is finished with a roll- 
ing collar, which is in 
twosections that flare 
prettily at the front 
and back, a frill of 
narrow embroidered 
edging trimming all 
the edges prettily. 
The one-seam bishop 
sleeves are gathered at 
the top and bottom 
and finished with 
wristbands that are 
trimmed at their lower 
edges with frills of 
the edging. 

Cross-barred and 
plain muslin, cambric, 
dimity, etc., are suit- 
able for the apron, 
which may be neatly tinished with edging, braid or narrow 
frills of the material. 

We have pattern No. 1956 in eight sizes for children from 
two to nine years of age. To make the apron for a child of 
five years, will require three yards and five-eighths of ma- 
terial twenty-seven 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 7d. or 15 
cents. 


Back View. 
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CHILD'S BATH-ROBE 
OR WRAPPER. (To 
BE MADE witH a Hoop 
OR WITH A_ TURN- 

Down CoLtaR) 
(For Illustrations see 
this Page.) 

No. 2020.—This robe 
is again shown at fig- 
ure No. 129 H in this 
Inagazine. 

This convenient and 
practical garment is 
made of  light-blue 
eider-down flannel, 
and the edges are scol- 
loped and button-hole 
stitched with silk. It 
is shaped with shoul- 
der and  under-arm 
seams and a center 
seam. The fronts are 
in loose sack style 
and are folded over 
in revers all the way so that they just meet. The back, also. 
is loose, although smooth at the top; and a girdle with tas 
sel-tipped ends is adjusted about the waist and tied at the 
front, holding the wrapper in becomingly at the waist. The 
neck may be finished with a turn-down collar having flaring 
ends or with a round silk-lined_ hood of the Red Riding Heod 
order. The hood is gathered at the neck and drawn into shape 





Back View. 
CutLp’s BrsHor Niant-Gown. 





’ at the front and 


- made with but- 


FASHIONS FOR 


by an elastic inserted in a casing made far enough from the 
edge to form the edge in a pretty frill; and over the casing 
is a tassel-tipped cord that is tied in a bow at the throat. The 
full one-seam sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom and 
completed with pointed roll-up cuffs. 

: Flannel, eider-down and bright-colored Turkish towelling 
. are satisfactory materials for a bath-robe or wrapper of this 
style. A very pretty wrapper was made from a soft gray 
blanket having a pink striped border, and a pink-and-gray 
silk cord girdle tipped with tassels was adjusted about the 
_ waist. 

We have pattern No. 2020 in four sizes for children from 
two to eight years of age. To makethe robe for a child of 
six years, needs three yards and three eighths of material 
thirty-six inches wide, with a half of a yard of silk twenty 
inches wide to line the hood. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 


cents. 
— - ___—_—. 


CHILD’S BISHOP NIGHT-GOWN. 
' (For Illustrations see Page 454.) 


No. 2007.—A graceful, comfortable little night-gown is here 
shown made of fine cambric. It is shaped with under-arm 
and shoulder seams and has plentiful fulness collected in 
gathers all 
round at the 
neck. where it 
is finished with 
a narrow band 
that is covered 
with insertion 
and edged with 
a frill of em- 
broidery. The 
fulness falls free 


Lack, and the 
gown is slashed 
to a convenicnt 


depth at the 
center of the 
back and _ fin- 


— ished for a clos- 
ing which is 


tons and  but- 
ton-holes. The 
- bishop _ sleeves 
are gathered at 
, the top and bot- 
tom and = are 
completed with 
wristbands that 
are trimmed 
with insertion 
and edging to 
correspond 
with the neck. 

The generous 
proportions of 
the gown insure 
comfort. The gown may also be prettily developed in muslin, 
plain or figured dimity and lawn and simply trimmed with lace 
- or embroidered edging and insertion. Pretty colored ribbon, 


Front View. 


-run through beading at the neck and wrists, will provide a 

dainty decoration for a gown of any material. Flannel and 
- flannelette are often used for these gowns. 

We have pattern No. 2007 in nine sizes for children from one- 


. half to eight years of age. To make the garment for a child 
of five years, requires three yards of goods thirty-six inches 


ASK FOR THE AU- 
TUMN, 1898, EDITION of 
our handsome ‘“ BICYCLE 
FASHIONS.” It illustrates 
attire to be worn awheel, 
and while principally de- 
voted to the latest and most 
acceptable styles for ladies, 
provides also for the cos- 
tume needs of men, misses 








INFANTS CHRISTENING ROBE, HAVING A FRONT-GORE EXTENDING TO THE NECK AND JOINING A 
CIRCULAR FLOUNCE AT THE BOTTOM. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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wide, with three-fourtlis of a yard of insertion an inch and a 
half wide for the neckband and wristbands. Price of pattern, 


7d. or 15 cents. 
Sea 


INFANTS’ CHRISTENING-ROBE, HAVING A FRONT-GORE 
EXTENDING TO THE NECK AND JOINING a 
CIRCULAR FLOUNCE AT THE BOTTOM. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2019.—The dainty little christening-robe here intro- 
duced is a decidedly quaint and novel mode. It is pictured 
made of white India silk and trimmed quite elaborately with 
lace edging, insertion, beading and- ribbon. The smooth, 
short body-portion is shaped by shoulder and short under-arm 
seams, and to its straight lower edge are joined full lower 
portions which are seamed together at the center of the back 
and gathered at the top. The full portions round away in 
sweeping curves at the front, and between them is inserted a 
front-gore that extends to the neck between the fronts and 
joins the front ends of a deep circular flounce at the bottom. 
The flounce gives the correct length to the full portions and 
ripples prettily all round; and its joining to the full portions 
is emphasized by ribbon-run beading and afrill of wide lace 
edging, that are continued up the front of. the dress over the 

joining of the 

front-gore, the 
edging being 
gradually nar- 
rowed as_ it 
reaches the 
neck so as to 
preserve the 
graceful. lines. 

The neck is in 

low round out- 

line and is given 

& picturesque 

finish by a 

smooth Bertha 

collar that is 
formed of two 
circular sec- 
tions having 
rounding lower 
corners. Short 
puff sleeves 
made over 
smooth linings 
complete the 
robe, which is 
closed at the 
center of the 
back with but- 
tons and but- 
ton-holes. The 
‘ arrangement of 
the insertion on 
the flounce and 
front-gore _is 
indicated in the 
pattern. 

The mode is capable of many beautiful developments, and 
the manner of trimming may be varied. Fine nainsook, India 
lawn, etc., are appropriate materials, and ribbon, edging and 
insertion may be used for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 2019 in one size only. To make the 
garment, will require three yards and seven-eighths of mate- 
rial twenty-seven inches wide, with four yards and a half of 
edging three inches and a fourth wide for the frills. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


and boys. It contains as well a detailed explanation of the 
various parts of a bicycle by an expert machinist, with advice 
that will be valuable to all riders on the care, repair and choice 
of a wheel; a specially prepared paper on learning to ride; 
the etiquette of the wheel; touring at home and abroad; 
and a great variety of other matter especially interesting to 
the devotees of this exhilarating and health-giving sport. No 
cyclist of either sex can afford to do without this pamphlet, 
which will be sent postpaid to any_address on receipt of 2d. 
or & cents. 
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Sykes for *|Soys. 


BOYS’ ETON SOIT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1957.—Black whipcord was used for this handsome 
Eton suit, and machine-stitching provides the correct finish. 
The suit consists of an Eton jacket, a vest and full-length 
trousers. The jacket is given close graceful lines at the back 
by side-back gores and a center seam and reaches only a trifle 
below the waist; it is pointed at the center of the back. The 
fronts have square lower corners and are reversed in long 
lapels that extend in points beyond the ends of the rolling 
coat-collar, which is perfect fitting. The coat sleeves are of 
comfortable width; and round cuffs are outlined with machine- 
stitching. Three buttons and button-holes suggest a closing 
below the lapels. 

The vest is cut in V shape at the neck and closed with five 
buttons and button-holes. It is shaped with center, shoulder 
and under-arm seams and has the regulation straps at the 
back. Openings to inserted pockets are finished with welts. 

The trousers are fashionably shaped by inside and outside 
leg seams, a center seam and hip darts. They are closed with 
a fly, and pockets are inserted in the fronts. 

Tricot, serge, flannel, whipcord, broadcloth and diagonal 
are satisfactory materials for a suit of this style, and machine- 
stitching is the usual finish. 

We have pattern No. 1957 in ten sizes for boys from seven 
to sixteen years of age. To make the suit for a boy of eleven 
years, needs two yards and an eighth of goods fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


——__—____- 
LITTLE BOYS’ ADMIRAL COSTUME. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2010.—An attractive Admiral costume for little boys is 
here shown 








made of 
AE dark-blue 
<< a velvet and 
Se : white cord- 
SK S : ed silk. It 
SSE $ 
Ny AV S consists of a 
\ \\ N jacket, a 
S Yo . N waist and a 
NUK GX NS skirt. The 
S 3 SS i N skirt is hem- 
\\ Ban oh ae med at the 
Wi iS SRS bottom and 
NS SN MS laid in kilt 
SN Ws plaits all 
N Ss round; it is 
N << finished with 
S ‘Se a velvet belt 
\ ‘VN 
N . VEN and an un- 
N SN S der belt that 
\ NN N buttons to a 
\ Ni sleeveless 
N N \ waist fitted 
N SF S by under- 
SES SJ SS arm an 
Sony 1957 
shoulder 
19 6% 3 seams and 
Front View. Back View. closed at the 
Boys’ Eton Suit. back. A nar- 
(For Description see this Page.) : mee p ays : 
the neck of 


the waist, and a row of wide lace insertion covers a box-plait 
formed at the center of the front. The belt is decorated at 
the center with a buckle. The jacket shapes a point at the 
center of the back and is handsomely fitted by shoulder seams 
and by side seams that terminate a short distance from the 
bottom. The fronts are apart all the way and have square 
lower front corners. The sailor collar is deep and square at 


the back and has broad fancifully shaped ends; it is edged 
with a frill of edging. The coat sleeves are completed with 
roll-over cuffs of the white silk that are trimmed to match 
the sailor collar. Silk braid is ornamentally arranged in loop: 





Front View. Baek Vievo. 
LiItTLE Boys’ ADMIRAL COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


with buttons 
on the jacket 
fronts, and a 
row of braid 
trims the 
lower and 
front edges 
of the jacket. 

Cloth in 
blue, brown, 
gray orgreen 
in combina- 
tion with 
white or 
cream cloth, 
velvet or silk 
will suitably 
develop this 
costume. 
Lace or fine 
embroidered 
edging and 
insertion 
and narrow silk braid are the most appropriate decorations. 

We have pattern No. 2010 in four sizes for little boys from 
two to five years of age. To make the costume for a boy oi 
five years, will require four yards of velvet twenty inches 
wide, with a yard and a half of corded silk twenty inches wide 
for the cuffs, waist front, neck-band and collar facing. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





Front View. Back View. 


LITTLE Boys’ RussiaN Sattork Surt, ConNsIsTixc 
OF A BLOUSE WITH FANCY SAILOR—COLLAR AND 
KNICKERBOCKER TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


ee 


LITTLE BOYS’ RUSSIAN SAILOR SUIT, CONSISTING OF A 
BLOUSE WITH FANCY SAILOR-COLLAR AND KNICK- 
ERBOCKER TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 1969.—At figure No. 121H in this magazine this suit 
is differently illustrated. 

A jaunty Russian sailor suit is here pictured made of blue 
serge and white piqué. The long blouse is simply shaped 
with shoulder and under-arm seams and is closed invisiblr 
at the center of the front; it is shaped low at the neck 
in front to reveal a buttoned-in shield that is finished with 
& narrow neck-band. The large sailor-collar ia deep and 
square at the back and has oddly-shaped ends; it is prettily 
trimmed with a frill of embroidered edging. A white leather 
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belt is worn, holding the blouse in but slightly. The one- 
seam sleeves are gathered at the top and arranged in five 
box-plaits at the wrists, the plaits being stitched to cuff depth. 

The knickerbocker trousers are drawn in closely about the 
knees by stout elastic in the hems and droop in the character- 
istic way. They are shaped by the usual seams and hip darts 
and are closed at the sides. 

A combination of blue and white, brown and white or blue 


: and red flannel, serge, cheviot or broadcloth will admirably 


develop a suit of this style. Braid will decorate it effectively. 
We have pattern No. 1969 in six sizes for little boys from 


” three to eight years of age. To make the suit, except the sailor 





collar and 
shield, for a 
boy of five 
years, will 


require a 
yard and a 
half of ma- 
terial fifty- 
four inches 
wide. The 
sailor collar 
and_ shield 
need seven- 
eighths of a 
yardof goods 
twenty - sev- 
en or more 
inches wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 





Front View. Back View. 
LitrLeE Boys’ DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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LITTLE 
BOYS’ 
DOUBLE- 
BREASTED 
JACKET. 


(For Illustra- 
tions see 
this Page.) 

No. 1988.— 
Brown co- 
vert cloth 
was used for 
this stylish 
jacket, with machine-stitching for the finish. The broad, 
seamless back joins the fronts in shoulder seams and in nicely 





2009 2009 


Front View. 
LITTLE Boys’ BLOusE-Walst. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


Back View. — 


. curved side seams that are placed well back and terminated 


. tons and button-holes. 


at the top of short underlaps cut on the fronts. The fronts 
lap to the throat and close in double-breasted style with but- 


openings to inserted side-pockets, a cash pocket in the right 
front and a left breast-pocket. A deep turn-down collar, with 
rounding widely flaring ends, completes the neck. The coat 
sleeves are of comfortable width. 

Kersey, cheviot, broadcloth, or any reasonable coating, 
either smooth or rough, will make up satisfactorily in this 
manner, and machine-stitching will give a neat finish. 

We have pattern No. 1988 in seven sizes for little boys from 
two to eight years of age. To make the jacket for a boy of 
seven years, needs a yard and an eighth of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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LITTLE BOYS’ BLOUSE-WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2009.—A becoming little blouse that will be much 
appreciated because of its style and simplicity is pictured 
made of fine white linen and trimmed with frills of embroid- 
ered edging. The blouse is shaped with shoulder and under- 


HEALTH: HOW TO BE WELL AND LIVE LONG.— 
The special mission of this pamphlet is fully indicated by its 
sub-title. Rational personal care of one’s natural physical con- 
dition, without the aid of drugs and medicines, except when 
the latter are absolutely necessary, are two of the many strong 


Square-cornered pocket laps cover - 
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arm seams and closes down the center of the front with but- 
tons and button-holes through an applied box-plait, pretty 
ornamentation being given by a frill of edging arranged down 
each side of the plait. A large round collar mounted on a 
fitted band is a handsome accessory; it is given a soft finish 
by a frill of embroidered edging. The blouse is finished at the 
bottom with a hem, through which is run an elastic or tape 
that draws the edge in closely around the waist, the blouse 
drooping over in a pretty, graceful way. The sleeves are made 
with only one seam and are gathered at their upper and 
lower edges and finished with stylish roll-over cuffs, showing 
frills of embroidery at their upper edges. 

Lawn, percale, chambray or even China silk could be used 
in the development of this blouse, which may either be fin- 
ished plain or elaborately trimmed, as preferred. Lace or 
embroidery hem-stitched ruffles or feather-stitching could be 
used fortrimming. 

We have pattern No. 2009 in nine sizes for little boys from 
two to ten years of age. To make the blouse-waist for a boy 
of five years, requires a yard and five-eighths of goods thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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LITTLE BOYS' LONG COAT OR OVERCOAT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2041.—This overcoat is differently portrayed at figure 
No. 119 Hin this magazine. 

This is an extremely pretty long coat, the shaping of the 
sailor collar at the front being quite novel and attractive. 
It is here shown developed in fine cloth and trimmed with 
edging. <A comfortable graceful adjustment is given by a 
center seam and side-back gores, and coat-laps and coat- 
plaits are formed in true coat style, a small button being 
sewed at the top of each plait. Square-cornered pocket-laps 
conceal openings to inserted side-pockets in the loose fronts, 
which are closed in double-breasted style with buttons and 
button-holes. The neck is finished with a rolling collar hav- 
ing flaring ends. The large sailor-collar falls smooth and 
straight across the back and curves gracefully over the shoul- 
ders; its ends meet at the front for a short distance below the 
neck and then flare broadly in deep points. The sleeve which 
is shaped with only an inside seam, Is gathered at the top and 
bottom and finished with round turn-up cuffs. 

The mode is a becoming one for little boys and may be 
developed in fine cloth of various suitable colors, velvet, che- 
viot, etc., and trimmed with braid or edging. A cloth coat 
may have the cuffs and rolling collar of velvet. 

We have pattern No. 2041 in four sizes for little boys from 





Buck View. 
LITTLE Bors’ LonG Coat or OVERCOAT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Front View. 


two to five years of age. To make the overcoat for a boy of 
five years, calls for a yard and five-eighths of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. . 


points of the subject matter of the pamphlet. Every chapier 
is valuable to every reader of it; and a perusal of the entire 
collection, with an adoption of its suggestions, is almost an 
assurance of an agreeable, green old age. Price, 6d. (by post, 
74d.) or 15 cents per Copy. 
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THE ART OF KNITTING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN ENITTING. 


k.—Konit plain. 
p.—Purl, or as it is often called, seam. 
pl.—Plain knitting. 


n.— Narrow. 

k 2 to.—Konit 2 together. Same asp. 

th o or o.—Throw the thread over the needle. 

Make one.—Make a stitch thus : Throw the thread in front of the needle and 
knit the next stitch in the ordinary manner. (In the next row or round this 
throw-over, or put-over as it Ia frequently called, is used as a stitch.) Or, knit 
one and purl one out of a stitch. : 

To Knit Croeeed.—Insert needle in the back of the stitch and knit as usual. 


al.—Slip a stitch from the left needle to the t needle without othe eae 
sl and b.—Slip and bind. Slip one stitch, t the next; pass the 
stitch over the knit atitch as in binding off work. 


To Bind or Cast Off.—Either slip or knit the first stitch; knit the next; pes 
the first or ou ppd stitch over the second, and repeat as far as directed. 

Row.—Konit Dg once across the work when but two needles are used. 

Round.—Konaitting once around the work when four or more neediJes are used, 
as in a sock or ee 

Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of work » 
many times as directed. 


Tr * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they cocur, that the details given between them are to be repeated 
as many times as directed before going on with those details which follow the next star. Asan example: #K 2, pi, 
th o, and repeat twice more from * (or last *), means that you are to knit as follows: k 2,pi,thos k 2, p {, thos k2, 
p i, tho, thus repeating the k 2, p i, th o, terice more after making it the first time, making it three times in all before 


proceeding with the next part of the direction. - 


KLONDIKE PURSE, WITH GATE TOP. 


Figure No. 1.—Black purse twist and 4 steel needles of suit- 
able size for the twist are needed in making this purse. 

Cast 24 stitches ou each of three needles and make 2 rounds 
of k 1, p 1. 
‘ In knitting the pattern, to keep the work right it will be 
necessary in the 5th, 6th, 7th 
ahd 8th rows, at end of each 
needle, to borrow one stitch 
from the next needle. 

Third round.—K 1, 0, k 8, 
n. Repeat around. 

Fourth round.—K 2, 0, k 
2,0. Repeat around. 

Fifth round.—K 8, 0, k 1, 
n. Repeat around. 

Sizth round.—K 4, 0, n. 
Repeat around. 

Seventh round.—K 4, 0, k 
1, sl and b, *k 8, o, k 1, sl 


rowing 1 stitch at end of each 
needle. 

Highth round.—K 3, 0, k 
2, sl and b, *k 2, o, k 8. sl 
and b. Repeat from * as be- 
fore. 

Ninth round.—K 2, 0,k 8, 
sl and b, * k 1, 0. k 8, sl and 
b. Repeat from *, borrow- 
ing 1 stitch as before. 

Tenth round.—K 1, 0, k 4, 
sl and b, *o, k 4, sl and b. 
Repeat from *, borrowing 1 
stitch as before. 

Repeat pattern six times, 
then knit 1 plain round. 

To decrease : 

Second round.—* K 2, 0, n, 
n. Repeat around from *. 

Third ani Fourth rounds. 
— Plain. 

Figure No. 1.—KLoNpIKE Purss, Fifth round.—K 2, * 0, n, 
WITH GaTE Top. 3. Repeat around from *. 
Sizth and Seventh rounds. 

—Plain. 

Highth round.—K 2, *o0, n,n, k1. Repeat around from *. 

Ninth and Tenth rounds.— Plain. 

Hleventh round.—K 1, *0,n,k 2. Repeat around from *. 

Twelfth and Thirteenth rounds. — Plain. 

Fourteenth rounds.—K 1,*%0, n,n. Repeat around from *. 

Fifteenth and Sixteenth rounds.—Plain. 

Seventeenth round.—O, n, k 1. Repeat around. 

Eighteenth and Nineteenth rounds. —Plain. 

Twentieth round.—O, k 8 to. Repeat around. 

Twenty-first and Twenty-second rounds.—Plain. 

Twenty-third round.—O, nu. Repeat around. 

Twenty-fourth round.— Plain. 

Twenty-fifth round.—Narrow 4 times on each needle. 

Twenty-sixzth round.--K 1, n,k 1. 





and b. Repeat from *, bor-. 


Repeat around. Slip off 


stitches on thread and fasten. Finish lower end with tassel of 
silk. 

Extend the top to size of purse, join them together with silk. 
Tie narrow ribbon in the side rings, with a bow at each side. 
Any colored silk or twist can be used. 


SOCK FOR TWO-YEAR-OLD CHILD. 


Fiacrre No. 2.—One ounce of fingering wool and 4 needles, 
No. 16, will be required in knitting these socks. Cast on 
stitches, knit 1, purl 1, for 36 rounds; then knit 20 rounds plain. 
keeping one stitch as a seam stitch; now narrow on each side 
the seam stitch for ankle; there should be 4 narrowings and é 
plain rounds between each; after the 4th narrowing knit 16 
plain rounds. 

Now divide stitches for heel; there should be 27 on the needle 
for heel. Knit 1st row, purl 2nd, and repeat these 2 rows until 
you have 20 rows (always slip the first stitch of every row). 
Now bind down; k 15, take 2 to., k 1, turn, p5, p2 to., p 1, tum, 
and repeat these 2 rows until you have only 5 stitches left. Now 
pick up 10 stitches on each side of the heel; have half the stitches 
on one needle for the front or top of foot, the other half for sole. 
Knit 2 plain rounds. Now narrow. 

First needle of Sole: K 1, k 2 to., knit the rest plain. 

Second needle: Knit to within 8 stitches of end, k 3 to.,k 
1; there must be 8 narrow- 
ings and 3 plain rounds be- 
tween each. Now knit plain 
24 rounds. 

Toe.— First needle: K 1, k° 
2 to., knit to within 3 of the 
end, k 2 to., k 1. 

Second needle: K 1, k 2 
to., knit rest of stitches 
plain. 

Third needle: Knit to with- 
in 8 stitches of end, k 2 to., 
k 1, knit 3 plain rounds, then 
narrow again, knit 3 plain 
rounds, narrow 4 more times 
with 2 plain rounds between 
each narrowing. Cast off 
and sew up the toe. 


LADIES’ HEAD-WRAP OR 


HOOD. 


Figtre No. 3.—Materials 
required: Saxony yarn, 3 
skeins ; 4 medium-size steel 
needles, and 2 coarse bone 
needles. 

Cast on the steel needles 
234 stitches, or any other 
number that will be sufficient- 
ly large to use for the edge of 
the cap part of the hood—the 
number being always divisible by 9. Knit in rounds as 
eit for fan stitch (figure No. 4), until the band is four fans 

eep. 





FIGURE No. 2.—Sock ror Two- 
YEAR OLD CHILD. 





Turn the work, taking the wrong side to use as the right side, 
and knit 6 rounds plain; then knit as directed for puff stitch, 


figure No. 5, until the band of puff stitch 
is slightly wider than the band of fan 
stitch. Then narrow off the crown of 
the cap. To do so, knit the puff stitch 
as already directed, except in rounds 7 
and 15, which should both be knit thus: 
K 10, n, repeat around. Continue to 
narrow in this way until but 80 stitches 
are left in the round. 

Then knit rounds 7 and 15 thus: K 
5, n, repeat around until only 26 stitches 
remain; then narrow continuously until all 
stitches are narrowed off ; draw the yarn 
_ through and fasten. This finishes the 
cap. | 

For the Wrap Part of the Hood.—Cast 
on 50 stitches, using the bone needles. 
Knit back and forth in plain knitting until 
the strip is as long as desired. (In the 
sample it is 20 inches, but they are often 
made ? or even 1 yard, long.) Finish one 
end of each strip with a tassel. Turn up 
the band of fan stitch on the edge of the 
cap, and catch the other end of the strip 
on the under edge of the cap just back of 
the middle, measuring from the front. 
Catch the peak of the cap forward, form- 
ing a small plait about an inch wide, 
under a bow of ribbon. Make another 
quite small plait in the cap under the fan- 
stitch band, exactly in the center of the 
front, to give a peaked outline in front 
and a rounding one on the side. 

A good effect is produced by using a 
color mutching the ribbon for the first 
three rows in each fan in the edge of the 
side wrap and for the head of the tassel. 


FAN STITCH. 
Fiotre No. 4.— Use any number of 


ee ge ragy a 
ae RSS 


: 
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rqund.— K %, bring yarn to the 
front of work, slip 2. Repeat 
around. 

Fourth round.—* P 1; 0 2, 
p 1, 6 times; slip 2. Repeat 
from *. 
| 6 Fifth round. — * Take off 7 

stitches with the right needle, 
dropping all loops between them; 
draw the stitches to their full 
len¢th, slip them back on to the 
left needle, o, and n the 7 stitches 
together, 0, k2. Repeat from *. 

Sizth round.—* K 1 and p 1 
in the first long loop, k 1 and p 
lin first regular stitch, k 1 
and p 1 in next long loop, k 


1, pick up and knit the loop between the stitches, k the 


next stitch. Repeat from *. 
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FieureE No. 3.—Laprges’ HEAD-WRaAP 
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Seventh round.—Konit plain. 
Kighth rouna.—P 2, * slip 2. p 7, repeat from * till 7 remain, 


slip 2, p 5. 

Ninth round.—K 2, * slip 2, k 7, re- 
peat from * till 7 remain in the round, 
slip 2, k 5. 

Tenth round.—O 2, p 1, o 2, p1, *slip 
2,p1; 0 2, p 1, 6 times; repeat from 
* till 7 stitches are left in the round; 
slip 2, p1; 0 2, p1, 4 times. 

Eleventh round. — Slip off 2 stitches, 
dropping the loops between them, and 
put them on the needle last knit; 0, k 2, 
then knit like 5th round till 7 knit 
stitches are left in the round; drop all 
loops, n 7 together. 

Twelfth round.—*K 1 and p 1 in first 
long loup, k 1, pick up and knit the loop 
between the stitches, k 1; k 1 and p 1 in 
the next long loop; k 1 and p 1 in the 
next stitch; repeat from * until but 2 loops 
and 8 stitches are left in the round; k 1 
and p1 in loop; k 1, pick up and knit the 
loop between the stitches, k 1; k 1 and p 
1 in last loop; k 1 and p 1 in the last 
stitch. 


PUFF STITCH. 


Figure No. 5.— This is knitted in 
rounds with four needles, using any even 
number of stitches. 

First, Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth 
rounds.—P 1,k 1. Repeat around. 

Sizth, Seventh and Highth rounds.—Knit 
plain. 

Ninth, Tenth, Hileventh, Twelfth and 
Thirteenth rounds.—K 1, p 1. Repeat 
around, 

Fourteenth, Fifteenth and Stateenth 
rounds,— Knit plain. 

Always narrow in the rounds knitted 


plain. Repeat the 16 rounds 


stitches divi- 


ing the yarn 
on the front 


Third 





Figure No. 6.—ROSE-LEAF AND FERN INSERTION. 


alternately until the work is 


sibleby9and finished. 
knit in 
rounds, with ° 
four needles. = pose LEAF AND FERN 
First round. INSERTION. 
— Knit plain. 
Second Figure No. 6.—Cast on 85 
yound.—P 7, stitches. 
slip 2, keep- First row.— K 2, n, 0 2,k 


1, o, n, o, k 8, n, n, k 2, n, 
k 1, n,n, k 1, 0, n, 0, k 5,0 


Second, Fourth and Eighth 


of work. 2,n,k 2, 
Repeat — 
around. rows.—K 4, p 26, k 4. 


Third row.—K 2, n, o 2, k 
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8,0,n, 0. k 2, n,n, k 2, n,n 
o,n, 0, k 7,02. n, k 2. 

Fifth row.—K 2, n, o 2, k 5, 
o, n, o, k 1, n,n, k 1, n, 0, n, 
0, k 9, o 2, n, k 2. 

Sizth and Tenth rows.—K 4, p 
27, k 4. 

Seventh row.—-K 2, n, 0 2, k 
7,0,n, on, n, n, k 2,n, n, k 
3.0, n, Oo, k 1, 02, n, k 2. 


Ninth row.—K 2, n, 0 2, k 9, 0, n,-0, n, k 2, n, n, k 2, 0, n, 
o, k 8, 0 2, n, k 2. 
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DESCRIPTION OF MILLINERY PLATES. 


Figure No. 1.—Lapigs’ Poke Hat.—Chenille braid was 

_* used to make this coquet- 
tishly bent hat. The 
broad Alsatian bow is 
made of velvet and gives 
becoming breadth. An 
additional charm is given 
by the handsome foliage, 
which is disposed be- 
tween and back of the 
broad velvet loops of the 
bow. This style is es- 
pecially becoming to a 
youthful face. 

Fievre No. 2.—Braipep Toque.—Another example of a 
chenille braid designed in toque shape is shown in this illus- 
tration. Mercury wings 
united with an aigrette 
form the decoration at 
the left side. The brim 
is turned up all around 
and is highest at the left 
side, a little back from 
the front. A rosette of 
velvet relieves the sever- 
ity of this upturned brim. 
Velvet is arranged in graceful folds around the low crown. 

Figure No. 3.—Lapiss’ Carriace [at.—This large velvet 
hat is turned up and away from the face in the most approved 

style. Two hand- 
some plumes fall 
ee over the hat from 
=> the center of the 
flaring brim. where 
they are held by a 
velvet ribbon ro- 
sette ornamented 
with a Rhinestone 
buckle. Black vel- 
vet and plumes, 
with a bandsome 
jewelled buckle, 
will be preferably 
chosen for this 
handsome hat, 
which is appropriate for dressy occasions, though colors may 
be attractively combined when suggested by good taste. 

Fieurr No. 4.—Lapies’ CHENniItLe-Braipep Hat.—Velvet 
having an appliqué of white baby-ribbon upon it in an artistic 
design, is arranged 
gracefully to fall 
over the rather 
wide brim of this 
hat. At the back 
toward the left 
side foliage and 
flowers are used 
effectively. The 
velvet is disposed 
in rosettes beneath 
the brim which is 
slightly turned up at the left side. Cherries or bright red 
berries may be stylishly substituted for the flowers in this hat. 

Fieure No. 5.—Lapies’ Hat.—Extremely graceful is the 
arrangement of the decorations upon this hat. The shape, 
which is a round felt, is slightly turned up in the back and 
is designed to be worn far forward. Velvet arranged in 
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soft folds is disposed about the crown an: 
falls upon the brim. At the left side of th 
front, broad ribbon loops stand up in pleas. 
ing manner. Just back of these loops ris: 
an aigrette. <A long ostrich plume fai 
gracefully over the crown from the base ¢! 
the ribbon loops, where it is held in position 
by an artistic knot of velvet. Velvet rosettes rest upon the 
hair at the back under the brim. This charmingly simp 
hat may be pro- 
duced in any of 
the numerous har- 
monious color com- 
binations or may 
be all one color. It 
will be especially 
attractive in gray. 

Figure No. 6.— 
TRIMMED SAILOR 
IIatr.— A round 
sailor shape is sim- 
ply trimmed with folds of silk and velvet around the crown ani 
in standing Joops at the left side, against which rests a larze 
bird. The colors selected will be according to individual taste. 

Figure No. 7.—Lapigs’ Watkixna Hat.—This hat is a dark- 
brown felt in a shape somewhat suggesting the walking tspe. 
Golden-brown ribbon is gathered at one edge and arranged 
in two rows around the crown, standing high at the back and 
gradually less high toward the front; and a fold of velvet is 
placed between the ruffles. Just in the front there is a 
large bow with standing ends of the ribbon and velvet. Thes< 
bows form 4 most iinportant feature of this season’s milliner‘. 

Fietre No. 8.—TrimMEp Saitor Hat.—The sailor shape is 
again represented here in a gray felt. Blue velvet is softir 
draped about the crown, and a fold of gray velvet is arranged 
above it. Toward the left side in front is disposed a rosette 
of gray velvet with a blue velvet center. Wings of blue velvet 
stand high as a background for gray wings. 

Figure No. 9.—Fancy Brarpep Hat.—This hat of most 
approved shape is made of a dark-blue chenille braid trimmed 
with a graceful drapery of white taffeta. The taffeta i; 
doubled and shirred through the center in a manner suggestinz 
a puffing. At the left side several dark-blue silver-spangled 





quills are disposed and are caught at their base witha tiny | 


rosette of the silk. The brim of the hat is slightly turned ur 
on the left side, under which are placed rosettes of the shirred 
silk that rest upon the hair in becoming style. 

Figure No. 10.—Lapres’ ALPINE Hat.—A simple, stylish hat 
is shown here in the shape which is in such high favor, the 
walking or Alpine hat. The trimming around the crown is a 
soft wide fold of velvet, the ends of which are joined at the 


left side under black and fancy quills and a feathery rosette. | 


Gray and black are colors well liked for this hat, the cor:- 
bination being one appropriate to wear with any gown. 


SOME MILLINERY SUGGESTIONS. 


Velvet in plain and dotted effects will be the trimming pre- 
eminent this fall on the hat, bonnet or capote. It is arranged 
in broad, high-standing bows in the center of which is usuaily 
an ornament of cut steel, jet or jewels. 
vet may be cut in a point, and may have the center drawn 
through a circular buckle in a single loop; this decoratior. 
would be attractively placed quite far forward on the lowere! 
brim of a small hat, or would be effective to surmount the 
coronet of a capote. Ingenuity will accomplish numerous 
ornamentations with this material, either alone or associated 
with ribbons, wings, plumes, etc. 

A pleasing example is shown where velvet and wings are 
combined on a hat that is turned up in the front. The winsa 
are set on the -dge of the brim with a puff of velvet between, 
the wings pointing slightly downward. A soft roll of the velvet 
surrounds the crown. Another example shows a round bst 
with a drapery of velvet lying on the rather broad brim, sur- 
mounting the crown is a pair of wings with the curved portions, 
slightly forward and the tips on aline,to point backward. 
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AUTUMN AILLINERY. 


The selection of the Autumn hat is just now a most interest- 
ing subject. First in importance is the shape, and then comes 
the manner of trimming. It is predicted that the shapes will be 
decidedly smaller than those worn the past season. Consider- 
able diversity is noted in the forms of simple hats. A modified 
Tyrolean will remain a favorite. The crown is lower and may 
be oval or round, the dip in the center remaining, and the brim 
is perhaps turned up more an one side, though always rolled 
round the edge. New terms are applied to these modifications. 
The Buffalo is turned up on both sides, and the Transatlan- 
tique on the left side only. <A preferred style of trimming 
these shapes is, on the former for example. a broad band of vel- 
vet arranged about the crown and formed into a bow in the front, 
and two wide couteauz that are adjusted at the left side; the 
latter shape has a band of either silk galloon or velvet as its 
trimming, in addition to two narrow couteauz. 

Hats are to be worn off the face, as predicted early in the 
season. 
Louis XVI. shapes, which are in flare effect, and also the Pom- 
padour. A promised. favorite is a shape aptly termed the 
‘‘angel-wing’’ hat. The brim flares and is especially cut to 
hold the new cherubic wing, a novelty which is certain to gain 
popularity. A knot of velvet, a bunch of favorite flowers or an 
ornament of some harmoniously blended stones or jets with cut 
steel is usually disposed at the base of these wings. A slant to 
the back brim emphasizes the charms of side-tilted bergéres, and 
very artistic results are sometimes achieved. 

Turbans are shown having a tubular-edge brim closely 
resembling in appearance a bicycle tire, though of course in 
fanciful effect. Another wheeling adaptation is represented in 
a decoration of several rdised tire-sections on the brims of 
canotéers. A sort of pneumatic finish is given even to the birds 
and wings, which form so important a role in the present mode 
of trimming; they are decidedly odd, but effective. 

The sailor remains always a standard, and in almost every 
instance is simply trimmed. Bands of plaid or striped ribbon, 
folded bands of velvet, taffeta or some other appropriate textile 
usually cut crosswise, are arranged around the crown and dis- 
posed in a little knot or chou at the side. A quill or feather may 
be added just here, if individual taste so dictates; but if a more 
fanciful arrangement of decoration is desired, it is best to select 
another shape. Crowns in very many of the new models are of 
moderate height, either straight up at the sides or widening out 
at the top. Blocked open bell shapes are also seen, the popu- 
larity they attained during the past season having established 
them in favor. 

A very new . and attractive capote has a brimless crown 
rounded in front and coming down a little behind the ears. 
This shape, covered with either a perfectly plain or spotted vel- 
vet arranged in soft, graceful folds and supplemented by short 


ostrich tips of the same shade as the velvet, with spots of a con-” 


trasting color or of some harmonious shade, would be especially 
attractive. Such a creation is admirably adapted for wear at 
evening functions, when a small shape is always in best taste. 
It is said that strings will be a feature in this style of hat, 
though this is not yet established. 

A pleasing example where silk and velvet are attractively 
combined is shown in a hat.of Pompadour shape covered with 
shirred scarlet taffeta and cords of black velvet running at 
regular intervals on the silk. White coq feathers heavily dotted 
with black chenille rise from a large bow of black velvet in the 
front, while a large rosette of red chiffon is adjusted in pleasing 
style in the back just over one of black velvet. This very 
charming hat is especially appropriate for Autumn, the rich 
warm tones adding cheer and life. 

There is a fancy for hats of spangled or jetted net made on 
frames of the desired shape and trimmed with tulle, jetted 
wings, aigrettes and cabochons and occasionally ostrich plumes. 
A greatly admired hat of this character is round in shape and 
made of a heavily spangled net on a wire frame. The net is 
arranged in drapery effect around the crown to the back, where 
it is formed into a large Alsatian bow, which is wired to give 
the desired shape. The broad effect is produced also in the 
front by the disposal of spangled Mercury wings, from the cen- 
ter of which rises a glittering jet aigrette ; the suggestion offered 
in its peculiar style is of innumerable dew-drops. Two large 
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In this particular line are shown the Louis XIV. and. 


L 


rosettes of black tulle under the brim ayes a full and becoming 


effect at the back. 


Another stylish creation, where jetted net, tulle, lace wings 
and cabochons are attractively combined, is in toque shape and 
has an oddly fashioned crown, the center being quite high and 
tapering into an almost flat surface at.the lower edge. The 
brim is formed of half-circles of wire arranged in fluted effect 
and adjusted to the crown; a very full piece of tulle covers this 
wire and is caught with handsome jet cabochons where the half- 
circles are joined. Becoming height is achieved. by a full loop 
of the tulle, against which rests two white lace wings. This 
decoration is placed a little toward the: left side in the front. 
Either of the dainty creations just described will be most appro- 
priate to wear with a gown of silk or soft wool for dressy 
occasions or evening functions where a lace, net or silk grena- 
dine robe is worn. . 

A delightful little hat known as the Marquise or Louis XIY. 
shape broadens out over the ears and is rolled up at the back 
and front. Itisa glistening mass of jet spangles relieved by a 
large chou of tulle in front from the midst of which rises a short 
black plume; a white plume falls from here over the left side. 
This mode is particularly suited to the woman who possesses 
fluffy, dressy hair and good features. 

Bows of velvet have wide loops and are preferably made of the ° 
piece velvet rather than of velvet ribbon. Velvet is indeed shown 
in @ numerous and varied manner of application. Hats turned 
up in the front frequently rest on torsades, or the brim is caught 
back with bands of velvet, twisted or folded and also encircling 
the crown. The velvet ribbons shown are very wide and are 
spotted with white or some very delicate tint. A stylish walk- 
ing hat is of castor-brown felt and is simply ornamented with a 
band of broad velvet ribbon of a marron shade spotted with 
antitle and two spotted quills to match. The velvet is ar- 
ranged in several loops at the left side, forming a sort of back- 
ground to the quills. This mode may be advantageously copied 
in any desired color, national-blue, an especial favorite just now, 
green, gray and black all being stylish. A tailor gown of one 
of these shades would be suitably supplemented by a hat of this 
character of a color to correspond. 

The feathers of the jay and guinea-fowl are extremely well 
liked, as are also birds having a white breast and white under- 
neath the wings, with bodies of gray or beige. Some devia- 
tions from this type show such combinations as a black 
wing having a pale-blue, rosy-red or golden-yellow under side; 
but Nature played no part in this decoration, a fact which 
governs those of conservative tastes. Duck and guinea-fowl 
wings are associated in a charming hat of green velvet, some- 
what in the shepherdess shape, fitting over.the coiffure at the 
back in an attractive manner. Rows of routen beads are 
arranged about the edge of the brim and also about the crown. 
The wings are in broad effect in the front and, together with an 
aigrette, are held in position by a large cut-jet ball pin. Through 
the velvet rosettes at the back is thrust a jet comb, which has 
the appearance of being placed in the coiffure. These combs 
are shown in cut-steel and jewelled effects, as well as in jet. 
The novelty will undoubtedly gain prestige, and deservedly so. 
A very stylish toque of garnet velvet is twisted into a most 
becoming shape, the folds of velvet being arranged in a graceful, 
billowy effect over the frame and caught up into an artistic 
chou through which gleams a sparkling jet arrow. <A jet buckle 
rests at the base of the chou and holds two large guinea-fowl 
wings, which fall over on each side and give attractive breadth. 
This toque could appropriately be worn with a gown of garnet 
velvet or with one of some handsome cloth. 

One of the most beautiful hats seen is in a poke shape, a 
style always becoming to the fair young face, made of gray 
grosgrain silk and velvet. The crown is formed by twisting the 
silk artistically, and the brim is of the velvet. Two very large 
many-looped bows of grosgrain ribbon are adjusted on the hat, 
one directly in the front and the other at the center of the back. 
Long gray ostrich plumes in a darker shade fall over gracefully 
at each side of the front from the base of the bow and are held 
by a handsome pearl ornament. A similar ornament rests upon 
the bow at the back. In this exquisite creation the streamers 
of crépe de Chine are fastened to the hat by cabochons of pearls. 
This mode is especially appropriate. for carriage wear. 
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THE DRESS FARRICS OF THE SEASON. 


It is not without regret that the season has passed for the 
most charming gowns of thin, gauzy textures in which woman 
looks her loveliest, and the thoughts now revert to those of heavy 
and substantial weaves. Woollen novelties abound in a myriad 
of attractive designs. Cloth suitable for street costumes may be 
procured in plain and two-toned effects and in a vast variety of 
choice shades. Heavy rustling silks, silk and wool poplins and 
plaid suitings are predicted » popular future. 

Cumel’s-hair retains the popularity it deservedly won last 
season. This fabric possesses so many strong and attractive 
qualities that it will not easily lose the prestige already gained. 
Especially decorative are the silky fibres which cover the sur- 
face of this material; In some weaves there are designs wrought 
by these filaments. One variety shows a blocked effect; an- 
other a broken plaid, and still another an ombré shading. Blue, 


green and black form a block on a black ground, while con-- 


trasting lines are distributed here and there. Black stripes 
border a rich brown camel’s-hair and are seen also upon dark- 
blue, green and red. In a mixed camel’s-hair the spots and 
silky fibres somewhat suggest Scotch mixtures. 

Brocheé effects bid fair to become very popular in all classes 
_ of fabrics and are shown in a most attractive manner upon 
came}]’s-hair grounds. The chief pofnt in a perfectly plain 
camel’s-hair is the back, which is completely covered with long, 
white, silky hairs; these pass through on the right side, giving 
a pleasing effect to the sombre color of the material. This 
particular weave is very stylish and will be most appropriate 
for developing travelling or shopping gowns. A tailor finish 
would be in best taste for these gowns. 

Diagonals are admirably adapted for street costumes and are 
shown in choice colorings, tan, mode, gray and army and navy 
blues, the last two shades being especially liked just now. 
Mixed diagonals are also well liked for tailor suits. Venetian 
cloth is a fabric which will undoubtedly be much used this 
season. Its silky smooth finish makes it especially attractive, and 
in very many instances it will be selected in preference to broad- 
cloth fora rich, handsome costume. A serpentine stripe is shown 
in pleasing effect in this fabric. A wool bengaline is made charm- 
ingly effective by the iridescent polka dots completely cover- 
ing the surface, which is usually of some contrasting color. 

Satin-faced fabrics are extremely stylish in all their varieties 
of coloring and design. In one instance a satin-faced cloth 
suggests a broken-plaid effect, and in another an almost invisible 
stripe is seen. These fabrics will be used for tailor gowns 
especially. Zibeline has a rich, silky lustre and is admirable 
in gray, green and the new blues. Small broken checks 
emphasize a fancy variety of zibeline, while ombré shadings 
characterize another type. 

A decided novelty shown has a plain serge background in 
black, green, blue or brown, with a medium-size check or block 
in & contrasting color; a green ground having a black or dark- 
blue block is effective, while the ground of black with a red or 
blue block is equally so. The clan colors are beautifully shown 
in a similar manner in fine serges. This fabric will be exten- 
sively used for making costumes and separate waists for young 
girls, as well as for their elders. Bouclé effects are very stylish. 
A poplin ground has diamond discs as an odd but pleasing 
decorative feature. 

Silk-and-wool poplins help to swell the list of fashionable 
Autumn fabrics and are presented in exquisite varieties. They 
are shown in ombré shadings in blue-and-black, red-and-black, 
gold-and-black and purple-and-blacKk wavy lines. A wool- 
ground novelty has black velvet stripes in bayadere effect, und 
another novelty has a silk-and-wool poplin background with 
velvet bayadére edved with a silk cord. The colors associated 
in these fabrics produce exquisite results. In an Autumn ward- 
robe & gown of unusual good taste is displayed developed from 
a silk-and-wool poplin showing a background of army blue with 
a black velvet bayadére. The skirt is in three-piece style, with 
two graduated circular flounces, each edged with a band of 
two-inch black velvet ribbon; the same trimming gives a neat 
finisn to the top of the upper flounce. The basque has a 
fancifully cut front which suggests the blouse effect. while the 
back is smooth fitting and is confined by several plaits at the 
waist. A front and back yoke of black velvet and cuffs and 


. way noticeable. 


collar of velvet lend a most charming air to the rich ma- 
terial selected. A black velvet folded belt fastens with 4 
buckle composed of jets and turquoises. The sleeves are 
one-seamed and quite tight fitting; they are fizished at the 
shoulder with oddly shaped caps, which are trimmed with 
the velvet ribbon. Fine white batiste is cut to form narrow 
cuffs and a collar falling over the velvet to a depth of two 
inches. These accessories are ornamented with simple hem- 
stitching and soften the gown admirably. <A toque of black 
velvet, crushed into a becoming shape and ornamented with 
black tips and a chou of mousseline de soie caught in the center 
with a Rhinestone buckle, and black glacé kid gloves complete 
this very elegant outfit. 

An absolutely waterproof material greatly resembling cover 
and especially appropriate for rainy-day costumes is called 
cravenette. The waterproof quality is in the weave, but is in nv 
A costume made of this material in a two. 
toned effect in a rich shade of brown has a five-gored skirt, 
made in a short length to avoid the necessity of holding it up, 
and a Norfolk basque with plaits laid on. A cap or Alpine hat 
made of this material and heavy, high boots will complete 
most sensible outfit for the business woman who has to face all 
sorts of weather. 

White crépons and serge will be attractively used for develop 
ing house gowns. Embroidered robes also are popular for this 
purpose and are shown in a variety of delicate colorings. There 
is a decided tendency to plain silk or satin for this season for 
street costumes, though the moiré effects will vie with them. 
Satin mousseline lends itself admirably to modes where soft. 
graceful drapery effects are desired. Belonging to the same 
family is a moiré mowsseline, an exquisite fabric which suz- 
gests many charming possibilities in the hands of an artistic 
modiste. Both of these textiles are shown in beautiful shades of 
porcelain and turquoise-blue, gray, cerise and violet. 

Satin Duchesse remains a standard fabric, though it is shown 
this season in a softer, richer quality. For shirt-waists an 
exquisite silk is a taffeta mousseline in a changeable or chameleon 
effect. For very dressy shirt-waists, which may accompany a 
skirt of any preferred material, is a novelty in satin having 
velvet stripes in horizontal effect. An especially pleasing 
example has the ground of watermelon-pink with black velvet 
stripes. Worn with a skirt of black satin-faced cloth, or a black 
moiré mousseline this will be charming for some semi-formal 
occasion. An unusually elegant and very stylish reception gown 
is made in Princess style of heavy moiré satin in a white 
ground, with a Persian figure stamped upon it and showing a 
rarely beautiful combination of colors. Another fabric adapted 
especially for this particular mode has a white moiré antique 
background with great clusters of roses in all the natural sbai- 
ings scattered upon it in rare profusion. This material is in 
some instances bordered, the border being used as a trimming 
with pleasing effect. 

Too high a tribute cannot be paid to a fabric presented this 
season termed satin antique dégradé. It is especially soft and 
adaptable to drapery effects, and the rarely beautiful shadings 
from dark to very light tones are the features most admired 
Very effective and pleasing to the artistic eye is the example 
shown in an exquisite gendarme-blue shading to an almost 
white edge. Cerise runs attractively into the very palect shade. 
as do also turquoise and burnt-orange. Charming fancr 
waists may be developed from this lovely silk. Broché effects 
are a popular fancy on both silk and satin. A black taffeta has 
a broché of pink, blue, heliotrope or of any daiuty color ani 
may be appropriately used for separate waists or complete 
gowns. These taffetas are shown in lovely evening effects— 
the background of white or some delicate color and the broche 
of some harmonious contrast. Cofelé d'or is a very rich fabric 
containing silk and wool in its weave. A heavy cord with cord: 
of smaller size on each side, in bayadére, characterizes this 
novelty. All of the leading shades are obtainable. <A popular 
future is predicted for narrow and medium stripings in fancy 
dress silks. Pekins in narrow stripes, in combination with 
plain moiré and silk are attractively shown, and are adapted tor 
developing rich gowns, either in delicate shades for evening 
wear or in street colors. 
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FASHIONABLE DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Garnitures for adorning Autumn gowns are shown in & multi- 
_ plicity of designs in plain or solid colors and in most artistic 
combinations, making it an easy matter to gratify the most fas- 
 tidious tastes or the demands of those who desire novelty. The 
_ natural supposition would be that trimmings destined for ‘use 
upon heavy fabrics are close and compact. But those offered 
this season are light and open in character, a feature that is most 
admirable. These graceful open patterns in braids, passemen- 
teries and appliqué embroideries are more effective than those 
of solid design and on this account reign supreme. Straight 
and irregular edges are shown in band trimmings, with equally 
satisfactory results. 

Spangles, jets, cut-steel beads and vari-colored mock jewels 
sparkle with brilliant and pleasing effect upon a foundation of 
both coarse and fine net, mousseline de soie and open-meshed 
grenadine, while a cotton material is used as the background 
for some of the bead trimmings, a coating of glue securing the 
beads to the material.. These garnitures in many instances are 
separable and may be disposed upon the gown as faucy suggests. 

The introduction of chenille in these decorations continues in 
high favor and bids fair to remain so. A black chenille cord is 
wrought in a charmingly artistic manner through the meshes of 
a tinsel passementerie, which has a foundation of black net; 
another attractive combination of colors shows green and black 
chenille in a floral design, together with jet cup-spangles upon 
net. Several widths and a variety of colors are obtainable in 
this particular form of decoration.. A scroll and floral pattern 
combination is wrought on a net foundation. The flowers are 
outlined with tiny jet beads and filled in with glittering black 
and blue cup-spangles. The leaves are formed entirely of black 
chenille, and a tracing of jets runs through the design. The 
scrolls are supplied by the disposition of the spangles and are 
outlined with a cord of chenille. In other trimmings the scrolls 
are produced by the addition of mock jewels. An odd but effec- 
tive broken design shows a pleasing combination of colors in 
the beads, spangles and jets upon a narrow band of net; a 
straight edge is carried out in this example. Turquoise, black 
and gold, and red, black and gold are perhaps the most pleasing 
associates in this garniture. 

A decided novelty this season is the introduction of a silk tape, 
which is crimped and wrought into floral and conventional de- 
signs in association with a tinsel cord, spangles and jewels, A 
white silk tape is crimped or seemingly gathered on each side, 
resulting in a suggestion of accordieon-plaiting, and formed into 
a long leaf outlined with a gold thread. Coral beads bring out 
the dainty and perfect floral pattern which accompanies this 
leaf, the foundation being a creamy white mousseline. In another 
trimming variety is achieved by pearls of different sizes in place 
of the corals and a silver thread instead of the gold. A scroll 
effect is carried out with turquoises, Rhinestones and tinsel cord. 
Several widths are obtainable in this extremely beautiful trim- 
ming, and it is particularly applicable to gowns of finest texture 
designed for ceremonious or evening wear. 

_ Still another novelty is presented in wire embroidery upon 
foundations of any of the fabrics mentioned and wrought in 
avariety of colors, in many instances artistically associating 
them in the one design. The wire is soft and flexible and has 
the appearance of raised embroidery done in silks. Several 
shades of green bring out the natural color in the leaves, which 
in an especially new trimming mingle with sprays of roses and 
daisies. The leaves are composed of these tiny silky wires, 
which cross each other in slanting effect at the edges: the roses 
have their petals of the silk crimped tape, and the daisies are a 
simple disposition of colored beads. Conventional and scroll de- 
signs result equally effectively in this odd trimming. 

The soft beautiful shades of gray and violet are mingled ina 
similar form of adornment. The leaves are of gray wire, and 
the pansies, which characterize the garniture, are composed of 
the silk tape in the different shades of violet from a dark rich 
shade to .the palest, most delicate tone. The center of each 
pansy holds a Rhinestone, suggesting a dew-drop in its sparkle. 
A soft, graceful gown for house wear made of gray cashmere or 
Henrietta would be appropriately adorned with this beautiful 
trimming. A dull gray lustre gives relief to the usually brilliant 
spangles, which are disposed upon a gray mouwsseline in floral 
effect. The leaves are of the very fine gray wire. 


Festoon trimmings for adorning evening waists are composed 
of several rows of pearls in different sizes, the strands being 
caught in a graceful manner at each end and seemingly held by 
rosettes of pearls. A pearl and a coral ornament alternate in 
some of the varieties shown, and turquoises and pearls also are 
effectively combined. A narrow edging applicable to revers, 
collars and cuffs has a foundation of silk tape with a chenille- 
and-tinsel cord running through it. This edging may be pro- 
cured in any preferred color or a combination of colors. In an 
attractive example the tape is of dark-brown and the chenille 
cord of golden-brown, with the edges of tinsel cord. 

White satin appliqué trimmings, outlined with a gold or silver 
cord, remain very popular, their exquisite daintiness having 
firmly established them with women of irreproachable taste. 
Black-and-white effects also are shown in these same designs, 
which combine floral, conventional and scroll patterns. A pure 
white lily is embroidered in silk upon mowsseline and is relieved 
at its outer edges by a thin gold cord. At the base of the lily 
nestles a modest daisy embroidered in a like manner. This 
handsome trimming is white-and-silver and all-white, as well as 
all-black, and is suitable to adorn silk or soft woollen gowns. 
A narrow width to match is shown. 

A lattice-work composed of fine silk threads brings out the 
charm of a floral design upon a mousseline foundation. These 
silk threads are in white, black and a choice variety of colors. 
One of the daintiest materials shown, which is especiaily appro- 
priate for full vests, separate waists and whole gowns for even- 
ing wear, is a chiffon with flowers embroidered or formed of a 
fine silk net and Liberty silk in a most natural raised effect. 
Roses, full-blown and in the tiny buds, are scattered upon this 
diaphanous ‘textile at random and in all the’ shades of nature. 

Pansies, shading from the richest purple to the palest violet, 
have been charmingly disposed upon white mousseline de soie in 
an exquisite evening dress made over violet taffeta, for a young 
woman’s wardrobe. The skirt is made in the approved gradu- 
ated flounce style and is simply secured to the silk lining at the 
waist, where the two bands are sewed together. A dainty full 
waist, suggesting the ‘‘ baby waist,’ is cut modestly low at the 
neck and is outlined with a festoon trimming composed of pearls, 
amethysts and rich gold beads. About the waist is arranged a 
girdle formed from jewelled passementerie. There is a de- 
cided droop to the girdle in front, accentuating the length of the 
waist and giving a very graceful effect to the tall, slender figure 
of the wearer of the gown. The sleeves are omitted, and a 
string of pearls and amethysts is brought up over the shoulder 
and apparently held there with a sun-burst arrangement of 
these jewels. Long white suéde gloves reach almost to the 
shoulder in becoming style. A veritable pansy-bed is the 
suggestion offered in this dainty creation. 

For calling and tailor gowns mohair and silk braids are pop- 
ular and are shown in such a myriad of tasteful designs that it is 
puzzling to make a selection. Straight lines come upto form 
large scrolls and alternate with squares of not quite the same 
dimensions in an attractive skirt trimming of mohair. Flat 
braids are pleasingly associated with those of a heavy cord in 
another variety of this stylish trimming, which is quite wide and 
which is appropriate also for skirt decorations. Silk and mohair 
are combined in floral, scroll and conventional patterns that are 
obtainable in several different widths for use upon dressy gowns. 
The effects in these decorative features are rather heavy, though 
in reality they are wonderfully light, a quality which is always 
an estimable advantage. Mousseline forms a background for 
an appliqué of fine silk braid which brings out a floral or a gevo- 
metrical design. These garnitures are more frequently shown 
in black and will be used upon green, blue, gray, brown and 
black cloth gowns. Braided appliqués especially designed for 
decorating revers and waists are in V shape and combine both 
silk and mohair braids. 

An unusually effective trimming for cloth and fancy woollen 
gowns consists in narrow cross-cut bands of plaid velvet in- 
tended to outline the edges of jackets and vests or to border 
skirts. Decorations running lengthwise are advocated for 
figures that are below the average height. Epaulettes have by 
no means gone out of fashion, though the tendency is to make 
them very small, and they relieve-in an agreeable way the 
severity of a completely tight. sleeve. 
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but not stretched, the lining extending 
to within half an inch of the edge. 
Capes of heavy cloth are lined with 
silk either plain or fancy, according to 
taste. Straps of cloth two or three 
inches wide and cut to exactly fit the 
edge are applied and, if desired. 
pinked or bound at the inner edg 

with narrow silk galloon. Both th ° 

. edges of the straps and cape are tummed | 

FINDINGS AND FINISHINGS FOR TOP GARMENTS. under in medium or light weight cloth, — 

and in heavy cloth the edges are left | 

The styles of finishing garments tend unfinished. If the straps are not employed, the silk lining i | 

always toward the practical. More or less extended nearly to the edge of the cape. The lining must bes 

elaboration is, of course, possible evén in _ trifle shorter than the outsicle, or it will droop and bag at the edge:. 

this branch of dressmaking, but simplicity is always approved, The facing for the front of a cape may be cut four or mor 

The fit of a top garment may be impaired by an imperfectly inches wide, and a pocket opening may be made at each side tc 

adjusted lining or facing; therefore, it is all-important to receive a small pocket for holding a purse or handkerchief. 

achieve correctness in the finish, which often proves the most When hooks and eyes are used for the closing, they are s 

difficult part of the construction to the home dressmaker. between the facing and outside, and, if desired, the eyes may be 

Capes are of simpler design than jackets, yet as much care is worked with silk button-hole stitches. Gulf capes made of 
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FIGURE No. 20 X. FIGURE No. 21 X. 


FIGURES Nos. 20 X, 21 X anp 22 X—LADIES' EVENING TOILETTES. 


Fiecre No. 20 X.—(Cut by Waist Pattern No. 1968; 7 sizes; 30 to 42 inches, bust —_ 
measure; price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt Pattern No. 1973; 9 sizes; 20 to 36 Ficure No. 22 X. 
inches, waist measure; price ls. or 25 cents, ) Fiavre No. 21 xX.—(Cut by Waist 
Pattern No. 1983; 9 sizes; 30 to 46 inches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt Pattern No. 1964; 7 sizes; 20 to 32 inches, ws'st 
measure; price 1s. or 25 cents. ) Fieure No. 22 X. —(Cut by Waist Pattern No. 1998; 8 sizes; 30 to 44 inches, bust measure; price 10d. «_ 
20 cents; and Skirt Pattern No. 1947; 7 sizes; 20 to 32 inches, waist measure; price ls. or 25 cents.) 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 20 X, 21 X and 22 X, see Page 468.) : 


necessarily expended upon their finishing as upon the sleeved double-faced cloth are finished with straps in turn edged with 
garments. If fashioned from velvet, the lining, which may be galloon, as in the case of heavy cloths. When a strap + 
of plain or figured taffeta in black or colors, brocaded silk or adjusted beneath the collar an extra button is placed under the 
satin. must be shaped to fit the outside and adjusted smoothly collar the length of the strap from the)jclosing buttons. Tix 
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- strap when not in use may thus be fastened back under the 
The insides of cape hoods are treated like 


collar out of sight. 
-- the insides of the capes 
themselves, but the edges 
of the facings are never 
bound. 

Hangers for both capes 
- and coats are made of 
loops of mohair braid or 
silk cording and sewed to 
the lining at the center 
below the collar. Often 
a@ square or oblong piece 
of silk is stitched over the 
ends of the hanger to 
make it more secure. A 
long loop is preferable to 
one that spreads. 

In all coats the lining 
is made separate from the 
outside and fastened with 
slip stitches at the side- 
back seams. The lining 
is, of course, made less 
close-fitting than the. out- 
side, and a narrow fold 
or plait should be made 
init along the center seam 
to the depth of the shoul- 
der blades or to the waist- 
line. Sleeve linings are 
also made separately, and 


at the arms’-eyes the top FIGURE No. 23 X.— LADIES’ ETON 
of the lining, which is JACKET.—(Cut by Pattern No, 2037; 
. 8 sizes: 30 to 44 inches, bust meas- 


turned under and either 
gathered or plaited, is 
fastened over the arm’s- 
eye edge of the coat lining with neat slip stitches. 

When the jacket is clused invisibly at a certain 
point, as at the waist-line or below, a triangular 
slash may be cut in the facing, the edges being 
bound with silk galloon and a button-hole being 
worked in the triangle, which answers the purpose 
of a fly. When closed at more than one point the 
fly extends the depth of the cost, either the facing 
being used as a fly or a special fiy being made. 

Pocket-laps may be lined either with silk or the 
material. Slip the lap in the slash made to receive * 
it and stitch along the upper edge of the slash, if 
the coat is finished with rough edges. If the edges 
are to be turned under, sew in the lap along the 
upper edge of the slash, with the right side of the 
lap facing the the right side of the coat, and then 
turn down the lap. To insert a pocket, sew one of 
the upper edges of the pocket to the lower edge of 
the slash and the other upper edge (this side is cut 
deeper than the other) to the edge of the pocket-lap 
and fasten the ends of the slash with silk bar-tacks. 

A pocket vent is finished the same way as a lap, 
the lower edge of the vent being, however, sewed 
to the lower edge of the slash anc the ends stitched 
to the coat. 

To double-stitch the seams of a coat, press the 
seams apart before adjusting the lining and stitch 
once or twice at cach side of the seam. The effect 
of corded seams may be produced by turning both 
seam edges to one side and stitching the seams on 
the -outside about the width of a cord. 

To make one-inch lapped seams, first baste the 
seams, fitting the coat perfectly, and cut the seam 
edges to the depth of half an inch. Then rip the 


ure; price 10d. or 20 cents.) 
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The fronts of Eton jackets are interlined with soft crinoline, 
even lapels being given this treatment, but revers extending the 
depth of the jacket are stiffened with canvas. The sleeve lin- 
ings of these short jackets may be made apart from the sleeves, 
or sewed in with the outside at the arms’-eyes and the edge 
bound with a narrow bias band of the lining goods. An inter- 
lining of crinoline three inches wide is used at the wrists, and 
both the outside and interlining (which does not extend quite to 
the edge of the lining) are turned under. 

Tailors’ canvas is still liked for interlining collars. Plain and 
striped cotton-back serges and satins and also Farmer satin are 
sold for coats and capes, though preference is, of course, always 
given to silken fabrics. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The fancy for elaborate decorations in gowns, waists and all 
manner of garments has by no means abated; indeed, the tend- 
ency as the season advances is toward even a greater amount. 

Flounces—circular, gored and graduated—characterize the 
newest skirts. Trimming of braid or appliqués of the material 
ornament cloth gowns, while those of silk, satin and other 
dressy fabrics are adorned with lace appliqué, ribbon ruchings, 

and spangled or jetted 


m passementeries. The most 
ax, approved skirts for really 
See elegant dresses are long 
IO and have a sweeping 
Vind Gy effect, while those of tailor 
wi on or street gowns barely 
of \AA! a 
clear the ground, Military 


designs continue in favor 
and are represented in 
epaulettes, adjutant’s 
cordings and an array of 
gold braid and trappings. 

Buttons form an im- 
portant feature in decora- 
tions at present and are 
shown in the army and 
navy styles for military 
costumes, jackets, etc. ; 
and those of crystal, jet, 
cut steel, pearl and jewels 
are used upon elaborate 
gowns. Ribbon ruching 
is also an important item 
in decoration, there being 
so many possibilities in 
this particular . garniture. 
For evening wear, gowns 
of jetted and spangled net 
are wonderfully effective, 
especially so when they 
are made over a founda- 
tion of rich silk. A color 
especially well liked for 
this purpose and to be 
worn beneath a black net 
or grenadinc gown is & 
watermelon-pink. The 
shimmering dainty silk 
gleams tkrough the mesh- 
es of the outside material 
most charmingly. Burnt- 
orange, violet, turquoise 
and cerise are also well 
liked. Festoon garnitures 
of jets, pearls and mock 
jewels will add = most 
happily to these elegant 


seams and lap the edges so the basting lines come FicurE No. 24X.—Lapies’ MatTiIngE TorLeTre.—(Cut gowns, which are worn 


together and stitch down near the edges. The laps 
need not be turned under unless the cloth is of very 
light texture. Long bust darts are cut and finished 
like seams, but short neck darts may be flattened out. 

Large buttons should be stayed by small flat but- 
tons sewed in with the buttons through the lining and 


by Cape Pattern No. 2018; 9 sizes; 30 to 46 inches. upon all 
bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents: Basque-Waist occasions. 
Pattern No. 1959; 8 sizes: 30 to 44 inches, bust meas- 
ure; price 10d. or 20 cents: and Skirt Pattern No. 
2033; 9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, waist measure; price 


ceremonious 


Trimmings of Astra- 
khan and all popular furs 
will be extensively used 


1s. or 25 cents.) on outside garments, and 


cloth. In very heavy cloth button-holes are machine- (For Description of Figures Nos. 23 X and 24X, see next Page.) frequently in association 


stitched instead of being worked. When the button- 


hole shows, it is worked over a cord sewed at the edge. The seams 
of unlined coats are pressed apart and bound with silk galloon. 


with velvet on the collar, 
cuffs and revers. Circular ruffles characterize the new cape, 
the fluffy frou-frow effects exterting to nearly every garment 
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worn just now. This style is wonderfully becoming to tall, 
slender figures, but more severe lines should be adopted by the 
stouter sister. 

Figorss No. 20 X, 21 X, 22 X.—Lapigs’ Evenine TorLetres. 
—This charming group of toilettes will strongly appeal to the 
young woman who anticipates a round of pleasurable entertain- 
ments this season, and who must provide one or more beautiful 
gowns to be worn at these functions. Their diversity in style 
will be a most interesting and valuable feature. Figure No. 20 X 
illustrates a very charming toilette developed in robin’s-egg 
blue mousseline de soie, with trimmings of velvet and embroidered 
chiffon insertion. The basque-waist is cut low in the neck and 
is ornamented with an oddly shaped Bertha collar of velvet 
which has a double row of plaited mousseline around the edges. 
The elbow sleeves are mousquetaire in effect and are finished 
with a plaited ruffle to correspond with that around the collar. 
The sleeves are caught in a dainty fashion with ribbon. Length- 
wise strips of the embroidered chiffon bands or appliqué ure 
arranged upon the basque-waist effectively. The skirt is de- 
signed upon the most approved lines, having a circular upper 
part, which has a 
graduated circular 
flounce attached. The 
chiffen bands of inser- 
tion are disposed most 
charmingly upon the 
circular upper portion 
of the skirt. <A belt 
of ribbon fastens with 
a small je welled buckle 
and is worn in the 
style just now so pop- 
ular, accentuating the 
length of the waist and 
adding to the grace of 
the figure. This ex- 
quisite toilette was 
fashioned by basque- 
waist pattern No. 1968, © 
price 10d. or 20 cents, 
and skirt pattern No. 
1978, price 1s. or 25 
cents. ; 

A beautiful rose- 
colored erépe de Chine 
is united with all-over 
lace, black velvet, chif- 
fon and velvet ribbon 
in the toilette shown 
in figure. No. 21%. 
The neck is cut square 
and low, and_ the 
sleeves are simply 
short puffs at the 
shoulders. The Ber- 
tha collar is of black 
velvet and gives es- 
sential character to 
the toilette. The 
fronts open over a full 
vest of white chiffon, 
and tiny straps and 
bows of velvet ribbon 
are placed in a manner 
suggesting the closing 
of the fronts. Pat- 
tern No. 1983, price 
10d. or 20 cents, was 





used to shape this Fieure No. 25X.—Lanpies’ CauLing TOoILeTTe.— 
dainty waist. Two (Cut by Waist Pattern No. 1963; 7 sizes; 30 to 42 
graduated circular inches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents; and 
flounces characterize Skirt Pattern No. 2022; 9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, 


the three-piece = skirt. 
All-over lace is applied 
in a broad band just at the top of the upper flounce. A folded 
girdle of black velvet drawn down tightly is worn with this 
beautiful gown. The skirt was cut by pattern No. 1964, which 
costs ls. or 25 cents. 

Faultless taste is displayed in the toilette shown at figure No. 
22X; itis developed from a craquelé net upon which is wrought 
an artistic design in jets and spangles. Narrow velvet ribbon 
and svangled trimming also add to the beauty of the gown. 





FIGuRE No. 26 X.—LAaDIES’ DoUBLE-BREAST-— 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 26X and 


waist measure; price ls. or 25 cents.) 
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The square cut neck is of graceful and becoming outline. and 
four narrow ruffles of the net, firished on their edges with velvet 
ribbon, trim the front; two are arranged at the back and fall over 
the short puff sleeves. This basque-waist was cut by pattern No. 
1998, price 10d. or 20 cents. The skirt is shaped by pattern No. 
1947, which costs 1s. or 25 cents. The front-gore extends across 
the sides and to the belt at the back in circular jabot «drapery, a 

: mode wonderfully well 
adapted for developinz 
all light, easily draped 
fabrics. 

Figure No. 23 i.— 
Lapres’ Eton Jackzi. 
—The mode shown 2 
the illustration is par- 
ticularly applicable to 
handsome cloths and 
suitings. It is made in 
double-breasted Eton 
style of national-blue 
cloth, with revers and 
Medici collar inlaid 
with velvet and edged 
with Astrakhan. The 
jacket is edged with 
Astrakhan about the 
bottom, and the cuffs 
are similarly treated. 
Vents below the waist 
at the side seams give 
a pleasing effect to the 
garment. Braided frogs 
are arranged on the 
front of the jacket. 
giving it the desired 
Stylish finish. The 
sleeves are gathered 
into the arms’-eyes 
and are quite tigcht- 
fitting. Pattern No. 
2087, price 10d. or 20 
cents, was used to cut 
the jacket. 

Fietre No. 24 X.—Lapigs’ Matinge Tottetrs.— 
Very attractive is this toilette, consisting of a cape 
with circular flounce extending in jabots to the neck 
in front; a basque-waist, and a skirt which has a three- 
piece upper part and a circular-flounce lower pan. 
The material selected was motré mousseline, with orna- 
mentations of narrow ruffles of jetted net. The basque- 
waist was developed from taffeta silk, and the skirt was 
made of satin-faced cloth having an artistic applique 
of the same material just above the circular flounce. 
Pattern No. 2018, price 10d. or 20 cents, was used for 
the cape; pattern No. 1959, price 10d. or 20 cents. fur 
the basque-waist; and pattern No. 2033, price 1s. or 
25 tents, for the skirt. 

FiagurRE No. 25 X.—Lapigs’ Catuinc Toiiertsn.— 
This very attractive toilette is shown developed in cloth 
having a decoration of ribbon ruching, and silk in two 
tones, with chiffon trimming. The waist has blouse 
fronts and tucked Bertha-revers which open over a 
chemisette of white silk ornamented with several 
groups of tuck-shirring. Slanting tucks give a certain 
charm to the blouse fronts below the bust, and the tuck- 
ing is also carried out on the upper portion of the 
sleeves. Oddly shaped cuffs finish the wrists of the 
sleeves, which are gathered into the arms’-eyes. The 
pattern used for this waist is No. 19638, price 10d. or 20 
cents. The skirt is shaped by pattern No. 2022, price 
1s. or 25 cents. National-blue cloth was used for it 
and it is decorated in a most artistic and pleasing man- 
ner by the disposal of the ribbon ruching above the 
circular flounce and around the lower edge as well. 
The skirt is seven-gored, having .the circular flounce attached. 
and may be either gathered or plaited at the back. 

Figure No. 26 X.—Lapigs’ DovBLe-BreastEp Coar.—Tbik 
very stylish coat is here developed in black kersey, with a trim- 
ming of Astrakhan. The special feature in this mode is the 
Nansen collar. The back of the coat is tight-fitting, and tbe 
fronts are closed with buttons and button-holes. Pattern No. 
2088, which costs 10d. or 20 cents, was used to shape this coat 


ED Coat.—(Cut by Pattern No. 2038; 8 
sizes; 30 to 44 inches, bust measure; price 
10d. or 20 cents.) 


26 X, see this Page.) 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


. The many different elements of which society throughout 
.America is composed make it, as has been said before, impos- 
‘sible to lay down any one law in social matters. French, 
German and Scandinavian parents naturally hand down to 
their children whatever they may have been taught in the old 
country, while, on the other hand, there seems to be something 
in the air which makes any child born here think that it must 
know better than its parents, and can make its own laws for 
itself. 

Now it is manifestly impossible to combine the social cus- 
toms of Germany, France, Sweden and Italy, to say nothing of 
Russia and the East, and, therefore, as we all speak English it 
would seem sensible to follow long-established English rules, 
provided they are equally adapted to our simpler society. For 
instance, in Germany and in other countries, it is polite to 
address a wife by her husband’s professional title, as ‘‘ Mrs. 
Counsellor Smith,” or ‘‘ Mrs. Doctor Jones,’’ but this is not the 
case in English, for it is correct to write only ‘‘ Mrs. William 
Smith,’? whether her husband has any distinctive title or not, 
and ‘‘ Doctor and Mrs. William Smith” is the proper form if 
their names are put together. Many people write ‘‘ Addressed” 
or ‘* Present’’ on an envelope, under the person’s name, if the 
letter is not sent by mail, but this is also incorrect. It seems to 
be the survival of a legal form from a time when a clerk handed 
A paper to someone who was actually on the spot, present, to 
be addressed then and there; but now it means nothing and is 
never used in good society. If a note is sent to a person’s 
house it should be addressed, 


Mrs. John Brown, 
40 Poplar Street. 


‘and if it is sent by mail it is better to write the name of the 
town rather than ‘‘City’’ without any town name, as that is 
entirely a commercial form, and the great fundamental difference 


between business life and what we call society is that in the 


former time is always supposed to be valuable and must there- 
‘fore be economized, while social life must have some ieisure of 
which it can dispose. Any abbreviations which do not inter- 
fere with the sense are allowable in a business letter, but when 
we sit down to write to our friends we are supposed not to be in 
a great hurry, and for that reason the sign ‘‘&” for ‘and’, 
although quite in place 1 in business communications, looks out 
of place in a woman’s letter, as it would in a printed page of 
any dignity. Another commercial habit is that of writing 
“and”? Uphill, crowded between one word and another, thus 
‘‘men 3 women.’’ It is hard to see how this can save time, 
and it certainly is anything but beautiful. If intimate friends 
are scribbling to each other in a great hurry, it is natural to 
shorten some words, but the habit is easier to gain than to 
break, and as a rule a woman should ‘take time if she possibly 
can to write out in full what she has to say, even at the cost of 
saying less, instead of putting ‘* wh.” for ‘‘ which” and ‘‘ thro.” 
for “through.” ‘‘July twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and 
ninetv-eight,”” would look extremely affected, as we are used 
to numbers for the days of the month and for the year, but on 
the other hand ‘7.29.98 is fit for nothing but the limited 
space of an apathecary is label, where it is quite in place as a 
concise note, and for which it should be reserved. There is 
another sign of a ‘'c’’ high up, then a long stroke and an ‘‘o” 
low down, thus, *¢/o,’’ which is supposed to mean ‘‘in care 
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of,’’ but in ordinary letters it looks better 
to write out, 


Miss Jane Gray. 
Care of Mrs. John Hobbes, 


and the saving of time by the shorter form 
is not appreciable. ‘‘ Personal’’ need 
never be written on an envelope unless 
one is addressing a man in public life or 
high position whose mail is so large that 
his letters are usually opened by a secre- 
tary; in that case it may be well if one 
has a private communication to put the 
word in an upper corner, although it has 
been so much used, being sometimes even 
put on advertisements, that it has almost 
lost its meaning. ‘*‘ Dear Friend,” as a 
heading for a letter is a very old English 
form, now quite out of fashion but still widely used and, oddly 
enough, often when the writer is a stranger or nearly so, to the 
person addressed. The proper way in which to begin a letter 
to a. person whom one does not know is 


Mrs. James Green, 
Dear Madam: 


never ‘‘Madame”’ with an ‘“‘e,”’ as that is the French spelling, 
and we made the word our own long ago. As to the shorten- 
ing of proper names, ‘‘Jno.”’ and ‘“ Jas.’”’ and ‘‘ Wm.” as abbre- 
viations for John, James and William are entirely admissible 
for business uses, but on the envelope of an invitation, for 
instance, they look much better if room can be made to write 
them in full. Even if a girl whose name is Elizabeth is known 
as ‘‘ Bessie ”’ to her friends, she will be wise to sign her real name 
and ask people to address her by it in writing, even if they do 
not in speech, as after very early youth there is something rather 
undignified in signing a nick-name, or some nursery title like 
‘*Pussy’’ or ‘‘ Baby,” and this is equally so when it is outside 
a letter or as a heading within. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cherry.—A seal which is to be used by several members of the 
same family should be engraved with the first letter of the family 
name, such as “G” for Gray, as if it bears the initial letter of a first 
name it can be used appropriately only by someone whose name begins 
with that letter. For that reason, before mucilage was adopted and 
when most people who wrote at all sealed with wax, it was customary 
to have seals engraved with mottoes.or devices, which made their use- 
fulness more general. 

Kush.—At a wedding the carriages required for the bridal party are 
always hired by the family of the bride, and they also bear the gene- 
ral expenses of the wedding except the clergyman’s fee, which is paid 
by the groom, who also pays for his carriage to the church. The 
shoes worn now, both by men and women, are not nearly so pointed 
as they were a year or two ago. Black patent leather is usually worn 
by men at their weddings, and the soles are frequently blackened by 
the shoemaker, as otherwise they are somewhat conspicuous when the 
bridal couple kneel for the benediction. 

Débutante.—If you and your girl friends wish to go to a hop at a 
hotel it will certainly be more correct to have a‘chaperon, but it 
makes little difference whether she goes with you or is staving at 
the hotel; the important thing is that she should meet you in the 
dressing-room, take you into the ball-room, and stay there so that you 
may have someone to whom you can go if you think you have been 
long enough with one partner, or for any other reason, Oue matron is 
enough for almost any number of girls, according to our easy social 
customs, but there should always be someoue to whom they may refer 
as their official protector. 

Af. J. P.—Those who are so fortunate as to have a garden or con- 
servatory usually keep a few pretty baskets in which to send flowers 
to their friends, and these are left at tlic door. They are not, how- 
ever, meant to be included in the present, unless the giver expressly 
says so, and should be returned, with a note of thanks, as soon as 
possible. 

Miss Nancy.—If you have any means of knowing to whom the 
handkerchief belongs which has been left at your house, you should 
have it washed and ironed at once and return it in an envelope with 
your eard. If you do not know the owner. you had better have it 
done up and then Jay it aside in case it should be asked for. 

Mrs. T.—White zloves have been much worn for the past few years 
because they ate generally appropriate to any light costume and also 
brighten a der’x one, but with a pale-gray>gown gloves of the same 
shade are a!svays correct and_often,prettier,than white. 
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CROCHETING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


e. c.—Single crochet. 


1.—Loop. 
ch. at.—Chain stitch. d. c.—Double crochet. 


bh. d. c.—Half-double crochet. 


p.—Picot. 
tr. c.—Treble crochet. 


sl. st.—Slip stitch. 


Repeat. —This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of the work as many times as directed. 


= * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated as 
many times as directed before going on with the detaiis which follow the next *#. As an example: * 6 ch., !8.¢ 


In the next space and repeat twice more from * (or iast #), means that you are to crochet as follows: 


6 ch, | 80 


in the next space, 6 ch... {| 8s. c. In the next space, 6 ch., | s. ca. In the next space, thus repeating the 6 ch., | s.c 


in the next space, twice more after making it the first time, making 


tne next part of the direction. 


CROCHETED GOLF JERSEY. 


Fieure No. 1, 2 anp 3.—This jersey may be made with any 
It requires 8 hanks for a 
Take a waist that fits and make a ch. long 


strong yarn and a small bone hook. 
medium size. 





FIGURE No. 1.—FRONT, WITH COLLAR BUTTONED. 


FIGURES Nos. 1, 2 AND 3.—CROOCHETED GOLF JERSEY. 


enough to reach around the front of lower edge of collar, from 4 
in. beyond the shoulder seam on one side to the same place on 
the other side. 

First row.—S8. c. into every ch., turn. 

Second row.—S. c. into every s.c.; work this and every row 
into back part of st., 80 as to form a rib. 

Third row.—2 8. c., 2 ch., 8. c. into every s. c. till within 4 
sts. of end, 2 ch., 2 8. c., turn. 

Fourth row. —Double the work, put a pin in the middle, fold 
the ends in to the middle and put pins where it is doubled 
again; *s. c. into every st. to the pin, then 8 sts. in 1 st. Repeat 
twice from star. 

Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Highth rows.—Same as 4th, making 
8 sts. in middle st. of last 8 sts. in each of the 8 pin-places. 

Ninth row.—Make button-holes as in the 8rd row; also in- 
crease at the points. 

Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth rows.— 
Same as Sth. 

Fifteenth row.--Same as 9th, except the increase in middle. 

Six rows without increase in the middle. 

Break off the wool and turn; begins. c. in first point and 
work across in the upper thread to 8rd point. Break and begin 
again working like last row 4 times. Break, ch. 19, 8. c. across 
as before, ch. 19 and break. Work in your ends in each row. 

For the Back.—Make a ch. long enough to reach from the 
middle of back over the shoulders 4 inch. 

First row.— 8S. c. into every st., then divide intc 4, same as the 
front, and increase at the 83 points. 

Increase in every second row for 11 rows. 


it three times in all before proceeding with 


In the 12th and succeeding rows do not work in last st. bu. — 
increase every row at the side points in the 25th stitch. Doon 
increase in the middle of last row; break off at the end of rox. 

Make 8 short rows same as the front short rows. 

Fourth row.—Work across the back same as last row, the 





FIGURE No. 3.—FRONT, WITH 
UNBUTTONED. 


join to the front by making the 
last st. through the end of ch. 
into the last st. of row, and make 
s. c. across front ch . then back 
again; work all round 4 time 

In the next 32 rows, or till it 
is long enough to reach the wais 
line, work off 2 sts. as one under 
each arm. Now turn back and | 


- —_ ee eee 


work the other way round but 
do not narrow; count your ss. | 
and if they do not divide evenly |; 
by 10, add or narrow in the next | 
row to make them. Turn and 
work back to rib it and fasten 
with asl. st. at the end to the 
otherend. TZhérd row.—Tum. 
increase by putting 8 sts. into Sth and every 10th st. after. 
Fourth, Fifth and Siath rows.-—Plain s. c. without increasing. 
Seventh row.—Skip 1 st., * 4.8. c., 3s. c. in 6th st., 5 8. c.. skip 
2. Repeat from star. Highth row.—Plain. Ninth row.—Same 
as 7th. Tenth row.—Plain. Eleventh row.—Make 8 sts. into | 
every center st. of the points but do not skip any sts. welft 


row. — Plain. 
Thirteenth 
row. — Skip 
1st st., * 5 3, 
c., 8 in 6th, 
6 s. c., skip 
2. Repeat 
from star. 
Fourteenth 
row. — Like 
last but do 
not skip any 
sts. Fif- 
teenth, Siz- 
teenth and 
Seventeenth 
rows. — Skip 
1 st st., * 6 
s. c., 8s. c. in 7th st., 7s. c., skip 2. Repeat from star. 
completes the body. 
For the Sleevea:— Lap the front over the back at the shoulder 

6 sts. and pin; now begin inthe 8th st. from the shoulder ¢ | 
the back, s. c. into\-every :st.,taking the overlaping sts. 2 '~ 
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Figure No. 4.—-CROCHETED TaM—O’—SHANTER 


This 
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gether; turn back after the 8th on the front and rib, putting 3 
sts. in the center st. and 1 in the back at end of row. 

Third row.— Work in the back part of st. in this and every row 
till you cease to work back and forth; put 2 sta. in each of the 2 
sts. on either side of the center and 1 in the front at end of row. 

Fourth row.—S. c. as before, make 2 sts. in the first of the 
2 together in last row, also 2 in the last of 2 together on the 
other side, then work to the end of the row and make a st. in 
the body. Repeat this row 17 times. 

; Twenty-second row.—Make 8 sts. in the center st. of last 
"| row instead of widening at the two points. 

Twenty - third 
row. -— Plain, 
without in- 
crease. 

Repeat the 
last 2 rows 3 
times; then 8 
rows plain. 

Cease to rib 
and work ail the 
way round the 
opening, nar- 
rowing under 
the arm and at 
each corner, 
where the cap 
joins the body, 
twice, for 7 
rows, working 
from the inside 
as the body was 
worked. In 
three rows omit 
the narrowing 
under the cor- 
ner. Six rows 
plain, that is, st. 





FiGtRE No. 5.—CROCHETED GATE-TOP PURSE. 


in st. ert row.-—Narrow 12 times under the arm. Three rows 
plain. Next row.—Narrow 4 times under the arm. Three rows 
plain. Next row.—Narrow 3 times. Twenty rows plain. Nar- 


row once in every 5th row 4 times; then narrow once in every 
row for 10 rows; then plain till long enough. 

The Coliar.—Count the sts. from the center of front to within 
6 of the end, and ch. as many; 8. c. across the 
neck of back, ch. as many as before, turn. 

row.—S. c. into every ch. and s. c. in 
last row, working in the top part of st. Repeat 
this row 6 times. 

Sizth row.—Make a buttonhole at each end 
and narrow at 8th st. from the ends. Narrow 
the same in next 8 rows. 

Tenth row.—Narrow, and make button-holes. 

Eleventh row.—This part is to turn over; 8. 
c. into 8 sts., 3 sts. in 4th st., *s. c. into 6 sts., 
3 sts. in 7th. Repeat from star to end. 

Twelfth row.—Like last only skip 2 middle 
sts. between 2 points. 

Thirteenth row.—Ch. 5, then work the same as 
last, ch. 5 and join to the end of last row and 
fasten. 

Across the neck front, 8. c. into every st., 
narrowing once 4 sts. from the middle on both 
sides. Repeat this row 8 times. 

Fifth row.—Make three button-holes, 1 in the 
middle and 1 at each end. 

Sizth row.— Like 4th, fasten off. 

By trying this on occasionally it can be made 
to fit any figure. The back collar buttons first, 
then the front buttons over it. 


CROCHETED TAM-O’-SHANTER. 


FiavrE No. 4.—This cap is made of red and 
white Saxony and in star stitch. 

To Make Star Stitch. Having made a ch. take 
up 6 sts., one after the other, ‘as for afghan st. 
This gives you 6 loops on the needle ; wool over, 
draw through all 6 sts., over ugain, draw through. This makes 
one star. Now put the needle through the loop formed by draw- 
ing together the first star, draw the wool through, draw tlhe wool 
under the back part of last loop of last star, another loop through 
the ch. st. in which the last loop of last star is made, 2 more 
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FIGuRE No. 7.—BaBy’s STOCKING 
Bootee. 


ATA 


loops in the next 2-ch. and draw together same as last star. 
For ali other rows.—Ch. 3, take up 3 sts. from ch., giving 4 
loops on needle; take the next from the back long loop on top of 
underneath star, next in the little eye, and draw together. 
To Widen.—Pick up the first 8 loops, which will make 4 with 





FIGURE NO. 6.—DESIGN FOR TABLE-Mart. 


the 1 on needle, and close: the next st. begins where the one be- 
fore ended on the foundation. (*‘ W"’ will stand for ** widen’’). 

To Narrow,.—-Pick up the loop as usual, carrying it over 2 
sts. in last row, giving 3 loops on needle; then close. 

First row.—Withlight, ch. 5, join; ch. 8, make 6 w. stars 
into ring. Second row.—Make a w. st. every second st. Third 
row.—Every third st. w. with dark. Fourth row.—*1 dark, 1 
w. light, 1 dark, 1 light, 1 w. light. * Repeat between stars. 
Fifth row.— Whole row dark, w. every fourth st. Sixth row.— 
With light, w. in every 9th st. Seventh row.—* 1 dark, 2 light.* 
Repeat between stars. Highth row.—Like fourth, very tight. 
Ninth and other rows,—Widen when found necessary to make 
the work lic flat; make 1 row of dark, 2 of light, 2 dark, 1 
light, 2 dark: now narrow in each row as many times as you 
widened in the corresponding rows above, till smail enough to- 
fit your head; now make a row of d. c., 2 
into every eye; another row of ad. c. into half 
of st. next you; then 4 rows of stars. 

Finish with a twisted cord of both shades, 
with balls on the end, tie in a bow and sew to 
the band. Make another ball and sew to the top. 


CROCHETED GATE-TOP PURSE. 


Fieure No. 5.—Make a ch. of 6 and join, 
then work a row of 8. c., one in every st. 

Second row.—2 8s. c. in every st., with a 
bead taken up with every other st. Repeat 
all the way round. 

Work six rows like this, always putting 
two 8s. c. in every st. and alternating the 
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Fiaure No. 8.—Foot or STockKine 
BOOTEE. 


beads, so that one will not be above the other. When finished 
this little circle should be quite flat. 

Senenth row.—Make 1 d. c. and 1 ch. st. in every st.. always 
taking up one bead with the ch. st. Repeat all. the way round, 


and work three rows like this. 
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Tenth row.—-One d.c. then 3 ch. st. with bead taken up in 
the Ist ch. st.; fasten with 1 s.c.in the following hole; work 
all the way round. 

Work about 25 rows like this. sometimes’ making the s. c. in 
the same hole, so that the purse will not get stringy. It must 
be crocheted very loosely, and is finished at the bottom with a 
small tassel of beads. The top is gathered until it will fit the 
gate clasp to which it is to be sewn. A well-twisted silk should 
be used or the purse will be soft instead of firm.. If the direc- 
tions are carefully followed, the purse will shape itself as the 
work progresses. Three bunches of beads will be needed. 


DESIGN FOR TABLE MAT. 


Frevre No. 6.—The engraving pictures one of a set of five 
table mats made of Dexter cotton. Three of the mats are like 
the one illustrated and two are formed of 9 blocks each ar- 
ranged in diamond shape. 

The blocks are made as follows: Make 4 ch. and join to form 
a ring; in this ring work 10 8. c. and close with a sl. st. (Work 
in rib-style, that is, in the back parts of the sts.) Now make 1 
ch., turn, *,1 s. c. in the first 8. c. upderneath, 2 in the next s. c. 
and repeat from *, making 1 in the first s. c. used, which will 
make the 6 widenings necessary to shape the block. Close with 
asl. st. 

Next round.—Make | ch., turn; 18. c. in each of the next 2 
s. c.,and 2 in the next, and repeat around the work, finishing as 
in the first round. 

Now work 4 more rounds in the same manner, except that in 
every round you work 1 more s. c. between the widenings than 
in the previous round. The added stitches result from the 
widenings. Make as many blocks as are required for each mat 
and join them after the plan shown in the engraving. 

To Make the Border.—-Begin in a 2nd st. from one of the join- 
ings; make ach. of 3 to take the place of a d.c., and then 
make ad. c. in the same space; skip 2 sts. and make 2 d. c. in the 
next st.: skip 1 st., and make 2 doubles in each of the next 3, 
skip 2 sts., make 2 doubles in the next st, skip 1 and make 2 
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doubles in each of the next 3, skip 1 and make 2 doubles in the 
next, skip 2 and make 2 doubles in the next; work in this 
manner around the mat, interrupting the order of the stitche- 
whenever it seems necessary, to keep the work flat. 

Second round.—Groups of 2 doubles each in the middle of the 
groups underneath, arranging them to keep the work flat. 

Third round.—Groups of 4 d. c. in every other group under- 
neath, with 1 ch. between the 2nd and 3rd doubles of each 
group. 

Fourth ruund.— A group of 5 doubles in the middle of eact 
group underneath, with a picot after each double. Each pico 
is made with 4 ch. caught in the Ist of the 4. Catch the grou): 
down with s. c. between the groups underneath. 

White, cream and écru cottons and fine macramé cord are all 
used for table mats; and sometimes the border is edged with a 
picot finish of rope silk, - | 


BABY’S STOCKING BOOTEE. 


Fiecres Nos. 7 anp 8.—Two laps split zephyr and a fine 
bone hook will be needed in making these bootees. 

For the Foot.—Ch. 80 sts. and join. Crochet round snd 
round, 1 8s. c. in each st., for about an inch and a half, then nar- 
row off gradually to the toe. Break off thread. 

For the Heel.—Go back to the beginning and work 1 s. c. in 
each st. about two-thirds of the way around. Work back and 
forth in this manner, taking up back of st. each time, for § 
rows. Then, take up all the sts. and join as in afghan st. 

Work round and round with s. c. for the ankle, then, with 
star st., gradually widening to the top. Finish with a small 
shell. 

These bootees may be made the usual length. but in this case 
spaces must be left in which to run ribbon for tying them on 
They may be made any size by increasing the number of sts. 
started with. 

Crocheted of Saxony or heavier wool, and made large and 
loose, they form excellent leggings to pull over baby’s shoes 
and stockings. 





WELLESLEY FROLICS AT HALLOWEEN. 


By KATHARINE REED. 


Halloween, the festival of mystic meaning, the time when 
men and maidens invoke old signs and spells to peer into the 
future and conjure up spirits of a most interesting kind to un- 
married folk—Halloween is ever a day to celebrate at Wellesley 
College. 

The uninitiated, who fancy that a girl at college does nothing 
except study, may imagine that this celebration is out of charac- 
ter with the serious business called ‘‘ getting an education’; it 
might be supposed that the only interest a Wellesley student 
could feel in this old festival would be as a study of supersti- 
tions handed down by untrustworthy tradition from pagan times. 
But that is another story. From another point of view the so- 
ciety girl wonders what her college sister can do to celebrate, 
without men, an occasion of the peculiar charm Halloween pos- 
sesses. But the Wellesley student looks forward to this anni- 
versary as one of the playtimes of the year and enjoys it in her 
own way. 

It is true that the girls sometimes celebrate by giving teas, re- 
ceptions and theatricals in the different houses to which the 
‘‘men from Harvard and otherwheres,"? as a Wellesley girl 
classes her friends, are invited. It is possible to make the 
round of all the halls and cottages and see every variety of en- 
tertainment on this gala evening. But the most interesting Hal- 
loween parties, those with the true Wellesley flavor, are given 
in the bosom of the college family, where man enters on pain of 
death. From year to year these festivities vary somewhat in 
style, but are always fantastic and often elaborate pageants. On 
the evening of fate an air of expectation and: mystery pervades 
the place —one feels prepared to see anything in the spirit line. 
And indeed it is a very common occurrence to meet sheeted 
ghosts stealing, sometimes even hustling, I grieve to say, down 
the long corridors with noiseless tread. Soft-soled gymnasium 
shoes are very effective in doing ghostly duty on these occasions. 


If one ventures out into the grounds strange figures and mysteri- 
ous lights can be seen flitting to and ‘fro on the campus and dis 
appearing behind the trees, and a huge jack-o’-lantern rolls its 
yellow eyes before each cottage on the hill. The lake, the pride 
of Wellesley’s heart, is under the spell, and many a will-o’-the- 
wisp is dancing there as Harlequin crews drift over the water 
with faint, eerie laughter. Playful, tricksy Puck is the presid- 
ing genius of the hour. Torchlight processions with banners 
and weird music are sometimes seen, and it is deemed a fit occa- 
sion to inter with due solemnity the effigy of some hated author 
of a difficult text-book. One year the unfortunate creature (in 
straw) who wrote a text-book on electricity was literally shocked 
to death after a mock-trial and then taken at a certain unpleas- 
ant hour of the night to a remote part of the college grounds 
where to hideous dirge music he was decently but rather hastily 
buried—the Faculty being unaware of these proceedings—and 8 
triumphant dance of death was executed on the grave by the 
mourners. Cards inscribed with a suitable Latin epitaph and a 
skull and cross-bones were the grewsome souvenirs of this occa- 
sion. 

The less original entertainments given by more sober student: 
are much like the regulation Halloween parties. The girls bob 
for apples in tubs of water; they blow out lighted candles: ther 
interrogate a hand-glass as eating an apple they proceed back- 
ward down the cellar stairs. This, by the way, is a sure test 
of courage and is almost always rewarded—by a fall! Some- 
times a gypsy camp is established in a dark room, and each 
trembling mortal is ushered in alone to hear her fate revealed. 
The sibyl is always unknown and usually keeps her secrets well. 
One year an elaborate ghost story was arranged for presentation 
by a few lively girls, and when all the dwellers in the cottage 
were seated in the parlor the lights suddenly went out: and in 
total darkness, save fur a blue flame -which.mysteriously ap- 
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. peared on the hearth, an awful voice took up a tale of woe and 
misery. At the proper intervals, the ghosts mentioned in the 
story glided into the room, wailing and wringing their hands. 

. Jne young spectre rather spoiled the ghostly atmosphere by sub- 

- lued but unmistakable giggles, which she tried to turn into 

thastly moans. The story was harrowing in the extreme but 

‘-inally ended in an anti-climax that made everyone laugh and 

vas really a relief from the nervous tension. 

Halloween is not with these girls so much a time for dream- 
ng of wedding-rings as it is a time for mischief. The true spirit 

if carnival prevails; all kinds of jokes afte played, everything is 
iwry and every liberty is indulged. It is all good-natured fun, 
indi the superior man who asserts that women have no sense of 

-1umor and do not know how ‘‘to take a joke” should havea 
veep into this sanctum sanctorum some time. 

The trunk rooms in College Hall, those dim and dusty re- 
rions where mice and moths do congregate, have been the scehe 
of some very lively revels. But they are voted a little‘: scary,” 
‘or in deference to the fire insurance policies no lights are ever 

.‘arried there—and who knows what may be lurking in those 

. lim recesses under the sloping roofs? Several years ago, Charles, 

he stage-struck watchman, used to be seen there ‘ever and 

_tnon,’’ as he would say, muttering his Shakesperean quotations 
n truly awful tones. Charles was a serious obstacle to mid- 

tight revels, for all night long he walked the corridors with his 

.antern; but with a little foresight and caution he could be 
ivoided if not deceived. 

Of all the customs that have ever prevailed at the ‘‘ College 
‘Beautiful’? none was more interesting than the ‘‘mum supper”? 
-nasquerade at College Hall, now almust obsolete I believe, 
chough the masquerading on Halloween still prevails. Every- 

me knows what a mum supper is, and many a maiden has sat 
in silence as she ate her Halloween meal and then gone speech- 
ess to bed to dream of—who knows what? But this is the reg- 
ular six-o’clock dinner of the largest college building, and 
ilthough it is mum as far as conversation goes, it is the noisiest 
meal of the year. Pandemonium breaks loose; noise of every 
variety, an indescribable uproar prevails, and the girls are any- 
thing but quiet, although they do not talk. Even the cooks 
smile sympathetically as echoes of the merriment reach their 
2ars. When 

That all-softening, over-powering knell, 
The tocsin of the soul, the dinner-bell,”’ 


‘a favorite quotation of your true Wellesley girl) is heard, the 
corridors present & curious sight, for they are filled with a mot- 
lev procession of fantastic figures. The spectator, some stray 
paterfamilias with special privileges, doubts his sanity and mur- 
murs, ‘* To deal plainly, I fear 1 am not in my perfect mind.” 
“an it be that these wild creatures are the sedate young women 
whom he saw only a few hours ago studying calculus, Brown- 
ng, social science and experimental psychology? Indeed they 
ire, good sir. Disraeli said once, ‘‘ There is, however, an in- 
emperance in study incompatible often with our social or more 
ictive duties’’; and it is this intemperance which the wise stu- 
lent seeks to avoid, and she throws herself into a frolic of this 
<ind with all the enthusiasm of youth and high spirits. She 
ioes not believe in the leafless desert of the mind. 

Something new and original is always sought for the Hallow- 
‘en costumes, and each tableful of girls plans the costume for 
he table; so they come into the dining-room, in groups of 
welve or fourteen usually, wild Indians, quaint Japanese, pick- 
minnies from the South, young swells in evening dress, queer 
Mimals out of Alice in Wonderland—what a combination ! 

One year the table presided over by the Professor of Physics 
epresented the progress of electricity. The girls wore most re- 
narkable dresses covered with zigzag lines of red and black 
ix¢htning, and insulated wires formed an important feature in 
heir costumes. On the table they had telephones, telegraph 
astruments and other electric appliances and the incessant ring- 
1¢ of an electric bell and the starting snappings and cracklings 
hat came from that corner of the room were positively deafening. 

The two tables presided over by the German teachers, where 
nly German is spoken, carried out some original ideas. One 
ore a huge banner inscribed ‘‘Goethe’s Lieben’? (Goethe’s 
weethearts). The girls had been studying the works and life 
f the great poet and been much struck by his very numerous 
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love affairs. So ench girl represented one of his sweethearts, 
from the little girl of his boyish fancy to the old lady who was 
the last object of his affection. They sat at the table in the 
proper order in the German costume and formed a living pano- 
rama of Goethe’s love affairs, to the amusement of everyone in 
the room. The other German table had an immense sign above 
its length with the sentence in German, ‘‘Schiller’s ancestors 
were all bakers.”” These girls had been studying Schiller, and 
this was the opening sentence of his biography. All were 
dressed in white caps and aprons as bakers, and the rosy little 
professor at the end of the table was ‘* baker-in-chief.” 

One enterprising set of girls represented the press; each dam- 
sel was clad in a fearful and wonderful costume of newspapers 
and carried her bundle of daily Boston or New York papers to 
sell. While the plates were being changed for dessert these vi- 
vacious creatures made the tour of the dining-room crying their 
wares in the shrill key of the city newsboy, in tones that rose 
above every other sound. 

One table was surrounded by an interesting family from the 
Southern cotton fields headed by an old uncle and mammy of 
the blackest type. One deenerate young woman was Topsy: 
her hair was braided in the innumerable little pigtails 80 dear to 
the heart of a young darky, and she was clad in a meal-sack 
pinafore and her very black feet were visible through most dis- 
reputable sandals. She was actually unrecognizable. Between 
the courses of this remarkable dinner she executed a cake-walk 
around the dining-room, followed by wild whoops of delight. 

Another table was strewn with Autumn leaves and flowers 
and illuminated by two huge jack-o’-lanterns. The giris repre- 
sented the Spirit of Halloween and were dressed all alike in 
sheets and pillow-cases, each mute and masked and carrying in 
her hands a lighted jack-o’-lantern. How those girls worked 
that day to get those things ready! Early in the morning two 
of them walked between recitations almost two miles in the 
country to get the pumpkins. They hesitatingly asked to buy’ 
some at a prosperous looking farm-house, and the woman cord- 
ially said, *‘ Oh, help yourselves; take all you can carry!’’ But 
alas! this was not many, for they proved unexpectedly weighty. 
The girls had surreptitiously taken a clothes-basket from Domes- 
tic Hall as they left the college, and four large pumpkins seemed 
to be about all it would hold. How heavy that basket grew 
long before they reached the college gates! And how mortified 
they were when some well-known Boston people drove by in a 
stylish dogcart, looking askance at them and their burden! In 
desperation they finally wrenched a loose picket from a fence 
and passing it through the handles of the basket came home 
thus, laden like emigrants. 

The year of the Presidential election there is always a politi- 
cai raily at the college, and this usually comes on Halloween, 
which is, of course, the week before the election. One night 
the girls went up from the ‘‘mum supper” to the gymnasium 
to the rally; and such a motley audience I am sure no other 
speakers ever addressed. Almost everyoue was masked, and 
some of the speakers were wildly applauded by ghosts, Indians 
and other queer looking people who beat vigorously on tin dish- 
pans with iron spoons, Other orators were applauded with 
equal enthusiasm by negroes, Japanese, newsboys, etc. One 
ardent partisan secured the gymnasium drum wherewith she 
almost drowned the opposing clamor of the dishpans. Hisses 
were loud and frequent, and campaign jokes were cracked on 
every hand. It was a scene never to be forgotten—the gro- 
tesqueness and the hilarity of it all are indescribable. 

Now they have the Wellesley Barn in which to have their 
frolics, and the gym. is relegated to its proper province. So the 
Barn is the scene of the Halloween entertainment given by the 
dramatic club called the Barn Swallows. After the last light- 
bell has rung and every maid is supposed to be in bed, still lively 
and wakeful spirits play jokes on their long-suffering room- 
mates, and there is also a suspicious odor of Welsh rarebit borne 
on the night breeze, so late thut at last Puck himself would fall 
asleep worn out with merry-making. 

And the next day, behold, there are the dignified young 
women in caps and gowns passing in and out of the chapel, the 
library and the laboratories, with note-books under their arms 
and the wrinkles of thought on their intellectual brows. Was 
it all a dreain, you wonder? No: it was but proof that Welles- 
ley girls know how to play as well as they know how to work. 


ing, The Repuiriny of China, Preservation of Furs, The Clean- 
ing of Laces. Feathers and Gloves, and a variety of facts helpfu! 
to the housekeeper. Price, 1s. (by post, 1s.2d.) of, 25 cents. 
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4) Club Life. 


‘‘If there is anything those Denver women have left out,” 
said Mrs. Anna W. Longstreth, of Philadelphia, chairman of the 
program committee for the Denver Biennial, ‘* I wish somebody 
would mention it.” 

‘‘ Nothing but an ambulance,” responded a quick-witted 
woman. 

We were reminded of the words often, so crowded were 
the days, and the nights too, with meetings, receptions, drives, 
trolley excursions and trips by railway to the many pointa 
of interest in Colorado. 

The Biennial itself has already become historic. 
wonderful meeting and fully 
merits all the adjectives that 
have been lavished upon it. 
It was interesting, instructive, 
exciting, enjoyable and from 
the beginning to the end 
packed full of practical ideas 
for the help of club women 
in their work. There was 
something for all, from the 
home-keeping woman to the 
Society woman, for the fac- 
tory, store, school, lecturer 
—in short, for women of all 
classes. 

It was the first time that 
the federation has been hon- 
ored by the recognition of the 
State and municipality. The 
governor and mayor each de- 
livered an address of wel- 
come, the former being espe- 
cially happy in his speech. 
Suffrage is a tabooed subject 
in the great federation, but 
he did not know it and there- 
fore proceeded to make one 
of the best woman-suffrage 
arguments ever given to an 
intelligent audience. The 
mavor followed in the same 
strain, and Mrs. Platt, as pre- 
sident of the Denver Woman’s 
Club made a fine speech of 
welcome. Mrs. Henrotin’s 
response was mostcordialand, 
like her farewell address de- 
livered a week later, con- 
tained asummary of the gains 
made during her term of four 
years’ service as president, 
her retirement from which is 
marked by sincere regret on 
the part of thousands of 
women all over the land. 

The meetings during the 
week were devoted to educa- 
tion, art, civics, the press, 
home economics, club econo- 
mics, club methods, the in- 
dustrial problem as it affects women and children, religion, the 
Bible, literary study, the library movement, the children and the 
spiritual significance of organization. The morning session was 
devoted to The Press. Mrs. Anna Kalfus Spero. of Cali- 
fornia, gave a talk on Western Journalism, that electrified her 
audience. Perhaps nobody could remember much of her subject 
matter afterwards, but her wonderful flow of words, her en- 
thusiasm and her powerful magnetism carried her audience by 
storm. Miss Helen M. Winslow, editor of The Club Woman, 
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Pe followed with an address on the relation of th 


average woman to sensational journalism, taking } 
the ground that when the women of this country 
demand better newspapers they will get them ; and 
Miss Bertha Knobe, of Chicago, told of the point 
of difference between the club woman and tl 
reporter upon whom it devolves to make intelligen: 
and discriminating reports for the papers. Mr. 
Horace M. Towner, of The Midland Monthly, lows. 
read a helpful and interesting paper. Mrs. Mar: 
8. Lockwood, of Washington, outlined the Inter. 
national Press Union of Woman’s Clubs which is 
being organized under her direction. Later, Mrs. Henrotz 
said this was one of the best and most helpful meetings over 
which she had ever presided. 

Another fine meeting was the one devoted to Phases «{ 
Economic Work in Clubs, which meant the work of clubs fer 
business women. Evening clubs, lunch clubs, factory ciubs 
store clubs, stenographers’ clubs and employment bureaus were 
considered, and some very interesting facts brought out. Mr. 
Stowell, of New York, described the Looking Forward Club. c! 
which she is president and which is made up of several girls in 
& great department store in that city. Miss Haas told of the 
Woman's Century Club. of 
Dayton, Ohio, which is com- 
posed of the employ ées of the 
National Cash Register maz- 
ufactory. Miss Beeks, of Chi- 
cago, described the Nationa: 
Association of Woman Ster- 
ographers and told feelincis 
of their aims and difficulties: 
and many others spoke 
earnestly and helpfully that it 
became necessary’ to repest 
the meeting the followinz 
Saturday evening in orde: 
that the young business wo 
men of Denver might attend, 
which they did in large num- 
bers. Thetrend of this meet: 
ing showed the value of the 
club to the business woman 
as very great, although it is 
not always well for them to 
join the average woman's 
club which holds its meetings 
in the morning or afternoon. 

Probably the most helpful 
session, however, was the ore 
when Club Methods was dis 
cussed. Such meetings are 
primarily what the G. F. W. 
C. was organized for, and 
we have too few. The sub- 
jects for discussion were: 
Shall Membership be Limited 
or Unlimited? Shall Associ- 
ate Members be Admitted? 
Duties of Membership Com- 
mittees. Are the Best Re- 
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in Groups or Singly ? Studs 
Thém; auxiliaries. waitinz 
lists, evening sections for 
business women, the best 
methods of developing ex- 
tempore speakers, outside v=. 


home talent, lecture course: | 


and the sociul life of clubs. 
That tremendous interest 
attached to this meeting 
will be seen by the list of speakers, which included Mrs. Plats. 
Mrs. Stevenson, of Philadelphia, Mrs. Richardson, president of 
the Colorado Federation, Mrs. Harford, president of the grea 
woman's club of Omaha, Mrs. Laura Bb. Scammon, president o! 
the Missouri Federation, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Hitt, of Indiana and 
many more. This meeting also had to be repeated. to accom- 
modate those unable to attend the first one. 

The great day of all that memorable week of June 21 to 2%. 
was Sunday, June 26, when the’ Denver _pulpits were occupicu | 


W. C. 


Classes and How to Organize 
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y women. No city has ever seen the like, and they preached 
ermons of great eloquence and power. In the morning each 
hose her own subject and text; in the afternoon Miss Jane 


iddams, of Chicago, talked to the children, telling them of the 


lubs she has organized and is carrying on among the children 
f mechanics in the ‘‘ Windy City.’ In the evening, The Spiri- 
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Mrs. Sarag S. Piatt, VICE-PRESIDENT G. F. W. C. 


ual Significance of Organization was treated at the Broadway 
Theatre, and The Growth of the Individual at the First Baptist 
-hurch. 

But the election of officers, which came on Monday morning. 
une 27, was the most important of the business meetings of 
‘hich a great many had been sandwiched in. According to 
he constitution no officer can serve more than two consecutive 
erms in the same office, each term being two years. Conse- 
uently the federation had the unpleasant duty of selecting a 
uccessor to Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, who has been one of the 
10st popular and efficient officers ever known. There were two 
andidates for the position. There had been a great deal of talk 
or six months preceeding, and the names of nearly a dozen 
romen prominent in the federation had had,their booms of 
reater or less proportions. The first tu declare herself a candi- 
ate was Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, of Lynn, who was vice- 
resident under Mrs. Henrotin and who did not retire even when 
1e nominating committee brought in a ticket with the name of 
irs. Rebecca A. Lowe, of Atlanta, at the top. She was nomi- 
ated by Mrs. C. P. Barnes, of Louisville, and the speeches in 
ehalf of the two candidates occupied an hour and a half. No 
| feeling on either side was shown, and there was an utter 
psence of the sensationalism which has been attributed to the 
ene by some of the imaginative press reports. When the 
allots were finally declared the entire ticket stood as follows: 
President, Mrs. William B. Lowe, of Georgia ; vice-president, 
rs. Sarah 8. Platt, of Colorado; recording secretary, Mrs. 
mma A. Fox, of Michigan; corresponding secretary, Mrs. G. 
". Kendricks, of Pennsylvania ; treasurer, Mrs. Philip N. 
oore, of Missouri; auditor, Mrs. C. P. Barnes, of Kentucky; 
irectors, Mrs. Mary 8. Lockwood, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. 
narles S. Morris, Berlin, Wis.; Mrs. C. 8. Kinney, Salt Lake 
ty; Mrs. H. H. Pyle, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mrs. F. A. Eastman, 
lifornia ; Mrs. Frances Ford, Omaha; Mrs. William Tod 
elmuth, New York City; Mrs. E. L. Buchwalter, Ohio; Mrs. 
arriet Windsor, Des Moines, Iowa. 

This was the report of the nominating committee, with the 
ception of auditor, Mrs. Young, of Oregon, having been de- 
ated by Mrs. Barnes, of Louisville, former secretary of the 
deration. 

Something about the personnel of the principal new officers 
ay prove interesting: Mrs. Lowe is the wife of one of Atlan- 
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ta’s wealthiest citizens and resides ‘‘On Peachtree,” as they 
say in Atlanta, her number being 573. She was the founder 
and first president of the Atlanta Woman’s Club and also of the 
Georgia Federation, both of which have progressed wonder- 
fully. This is taken as proof that she will be able to bring into 
the service of the General Federation the same energy, wis- 
dom and tact that has distinguished her in Georgia. She isa 
handsome, graceful and gracious woman, with the charm of 
manner native to all the Georgia women. 

The real reason for Mrs. Breed’s defeat was, doubtless, the 
statement made by her friends in the months before the conven- 
tion that she had given way to Mrs. Henrotin in Louisville with 
the distinct understanding that she was to have the presidency at 
Denver in 1898. This statement, made in the public press, 
roused a storm of indignant denial all through the country. 

Mrs. Platt, the vice-president, is one of the most popular 
women in the country. She was besieged for months with re- 
quests to take the first office, and even up to the morning of the 
election; but she remained firm against it from the outset. It is 
stated that the real reason—and there were many indifferent 
ones assigned—is that she has another sort of a bee in her bon- 
net and that she aspires to be the next Governor of Colorado. 
Well, she will make a grand one, and as she has the women of 
her State to back her and they can vote, there is no telling. 

Mrs. G. W. Kendrick, the new corresponding secretary, is a 
Philadelphia woman, president of the Girls’ High and Normal 
School Alumne, which numbers 1,700 members. She is also a 
member of the Civic, the New Century and other clubs, and is 
a woman of great ability. She is possessed of a charming 
personality and brings to her new office plenty of experience. 

Mrs. Emma A. Fox, the recording secretary, is one of the 
leading club women of Michigan, having been president of the 
State Federation there and also of the Detroit Woman’s Club. 
She is the Michigan leader in parliamentary usages, and her 
classes at Ann Arbor number both students and faculty of the 
University. 

Mrs. Philip N. Moore, the new treasurér, and Mrs. C. P. 
Barnes, the new auditor, were the former secretaries of the 
federation, and are well known for the splendid work which 
they have already done for the club movement of the United 
States. Both their names were frequently used during the 
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Spring as candidates for the presidency, an honor which both 
declined. The great body of club women in the G. F. W. C. 
is congratulating itself that these two are to be retained on the 
executive board. Mrs. Henrotin was unanimously made an 
honorary president, also the federation’s representative at the 
Paris Exposition in 1900. HELEN M.,WINSLOW. 
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SOME COLLEGE STORIES—No. 4. 


BRYN MAWR SKETCHES.—BY EDITH CHILD. 


I. 

There was a Senior tea in the study of suite No. X, Merion, 
and discussion was waxing hot over the appointment of the 
European fellow for the coming year, announced that morning 
in chapel. It was a delightful room, with its windows looking 
out over the campus and the distant hills. The Fra Angelico 
angels over the fireplace, the well-lined bookcases with their 
lower shelves crowded with light literature which for some rea- 
son had not risen to the top, the walls decorated with Braun 
photographs and casts and basket-bail trophies, the foils crossed 
over the doorway and the golf-sticks in the corner, formed that 
delightful mingling of the practical and the esthetic so charac- 
teristic of a college room. To-night window-seats, chairs and 
even the floor was crowded with girls, cup in hand, discussing 
this crowning event of Senior year, with an animation of gest- 
ure which threatened disaster to their neighbors’ gowns. 

‘‘Mighty hard for two friends to be pitted against each other 
in that way,’? said Nan Lewis, over her shoulder to the others, 
her voice rising clear above the tumult, as she knelt, holding the 
long toaster over the fire with one hand and with the other try- 
ing to shield her face from the heat. 

‘** Now they’re to be pitied more than ever,’ drawled Teddy 
Blair (called the Pundit, from her inveterate habit), tucking her 
foot under her luxuriously, as she lay curled up on the sofa, 
which was broad envugh to hold three girls lying abreast. 

‘‘Oh! Oh! Smother her!’’? came from different corners of 
the room; and the offender was dumped summarily off the sofa 
on to the floor, where she lay gasping with laughter on a pile of 
cushions she had carried with her in her fall. 

‘You all know,” went on Nan, as they paused in their chat- 
tering to listen, ‘‘ Helen is poor; she has even fewer resources 
than Madge, and this means the end of all her hopes. Both 
girls are nearly ill over the matter. Madge would have been 
the guest of honor to-night, of course, but she has gone to bed 
with a terrible headache; and Ilelen has been looking like a 
ghost all day—my heart has ached for her. Both of them could 
not have succeeded, to be sure, but I had set my heart on those 
two girls managing in some way to go abroad together. I’ve 
often heard them building castles about it, and piling up glorious 
futures for themselves. I wish we could do something.” 

Just then came a hurried knock at the door, and in with a 
rush came May Carpenter, the hood of her golf cape, powdered 
with snow, falling off her bright hair, and her eyes blazing with 
excitement, ° 

“Such a glorious plan!’’ she cried, as the girls looked up 
eagerly and made way for her. ‘The idea came into my head 
the instant I heard of Madge’s appointment, and I rushed in 
town this afternoon to see papa. He has promised me one hun- 
dred dollars, and since then I have had about fifty dollars prom- 
ised me conditionally, and I propose——” 

‘That we Seniors raise the rest of the five hundred dollars 
and give Helen a European fellowship all of our own,”’ broke 
in Nan, jumping up from the rug and waving the toasting-fork 
wildly in the air. ‘‘ What a splendid scheme!” 

‘Almost the whole of the class is here,’”’ said Anne Carter, of 
the invaluable suggestions. ‘*‘ Why not have an informal meeting 
now and see what can be done? I think the idea is a fine one 
and quite practicable. Why should we not write on bits of paper 
how much we car each give, without signing our names, and 
see how much it comes to? Then we shall know whether there 
is any chance of carrying out the plan.” 

Eager discussion of pros and cons followed, but the general 
sentiment was strongly in favor of the idea. They were very 
popular, these two girls, who had been running each other so 
closely for the great prize of the year, and the intimacy of their 
friendship had made the nervous strain almost unbearable. 

Soon May’s proposition had been put to formal vote and car- 
ried, and the girls sat nibbling their pencils and trying in the 
first flush of their enthusiasm to decide what $Self-denials they 
could practise to help on this glorious project. There were rich 
girls among them, rich and generous, and when the papers were 
collected and the sum total] taken of all the promised amounts 
they were found to have reached the very respectable sum of 
four hundred and seventy dollars, but a very little short of the 
required sum. Then, amid shouts of applause that brought a 
self-covernment monitor to the door to bid them moderate their 


.by the waves of sound beating on her brain. 


transports, 8 motion to carry out the scheme was proposed an 
carried without a dissenting vote, and after concocting a lett: 


in which the Senior class, in token of their affectionate esteex 
offered to Helen Lee Adams the sum of five hundred dollars. :: 


be devoted to study in Europe, which letter May was to cop: | 


and lay on the mail-table where Helen would see it as she canr 
from breakfast, the meeting broke up and stole off in group: 
of twos and threes, as the bell sounded from Taylor Hail tower 

Méantime, the heroine of all this enthusiasm was sitting in be: 


room far up in the fourth floor, under the roof for ecomony: : 
sake, trying to study and forget the sounds of the heavy stor 


that was beating on the windows. 

The weather chimed in well with her mood she thought. 
she went to the window and, leaning her hot forehead again: 
the cold pane, watched the heavy snow-clouds scurry across th 
moon and the bare branches of the trees on the campus toss ani 
writhe in the wind, which seemed every minute to wail ati 
shriek about the chimneys with more insistence. She felt bi: 
terly ashamed of the selfish and ignoble thoughts that had mz: 
tered her ail day. This morning in chapel, when after tr 
prayer was over the President had come to the desk, paused a 
moment with a smile and then said distinctly: ‘‘It gives me 
great pleasure to announce’’—she could feel again how the 
sick throb at her heart and the buzzing in her ears had alm: 
blurred the sound of the words—‘‘ that the Faculty and Trustee: 
of Bryn Mawr College have decided to award the European F¢- 
lowship for the coming year to Margaret Amory.” Then ros « 
storm of clapping, louder and louder, until she felt overwhelme 
She could feel tha 
Madge’s eyes were looking piteously at her and at her alone fi: 
congratulation, yet afterwards, when the others had crowded 
around them, she could only murmur a few words and get away 
somewhere, anywhere from the haunting echo of ber disp 
pointment. .The whole day, with its round of lecture and reci- 
tation, had been a nightmare to her. The sympathy of the girls. 
bunglingly expressed or with better wisdom unexpressed but 
shown by every look and action, had worn upon her almost be- 
yond endurance. All day long she had been evading Madce. 
coming late to meals and shutting herself up all the afternorn. 
with a sign ‘‘ Please do not disturb”? on her door. Twice she 
had recognized Madge’s step on the stairs and felt her pause a 
the door to read the sign and then turn slowly away. Ah. but 
worse than all else was the consciousness of: her own base sel- 
fishness. She had shown herself wholly without generosity and 
self-control and by her cold aloofness had extinguished all the 
light and happiness in Madge’s eyes—Madge, who was hersel: 
so wholly loving and self-forgetful. Down dropped her head ct 
her folded arms, and a flood of tears, unchecked and over- 
whelming, swept away some of the bitterness of her feelings. 
But it was not too late; she half remembered someone had 
said before dinner that Madge was ill, had gone to bed with one 
of her headaches. She would go down at once to Madge’s room 
and confess and get rid of this wall of misunderstanding tbs! 
had been growing up between them all day. Beside, the storm 
was growing very severe as the night advanced ; every blast of 
wind seemed to shake the whole building, and the snow, too, was 
beating on the windows. Madge was so nervous in ‘storps— 
she would go down to sleep with her and tell her how ashame: 
she was of herself. 

So, drying her eyes, Helen hurriedly got ready for bed an 
wrapping herself in her dressing-gown stole softly down t 
Madge’s room through the dimly-lighted halls. In some way. 
she knew that Madge would not be asleep, and when she opené: 
her door there was a soft cry of ‘‘ Nell, is it you?” and ins 
moment, without a word of explanation, they were in each other’: 
arms, crying both of them as if their hearts would break anu 
yet happy. happy as they had not been all day. Madge. desr 
soul, had plans of how they could manage to tutor this Summer 
and next Winter and go shares on the fellowship the Winter 
after that. Not that Helen would for a mument have agreed tv 
any such plan as that, but it was bliss to lie there warm and 
happy, with Madge’s wet cheek pressed close against her own 
and all the unhappy feelings of the day smoothed away—ani, 
after all, perhaps something would turn up. 

Crash! Bang! Above the howling of the storm came the 


sound of. a tremendous fall, ~which jarred the building to i: - 
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foundation and startled the girls from their drowsy nest and out 
into the hall, their hearts quaking with terror. From every door 
rushed girls in every stage of dishabille, running up and down 
the hall in fear or gathering in shivering groups with cries of 
‘Oh, what is it?’? ‘‘ Where did that noise come from?” ‘ Has 
the roof gone?’’? The head of the fire-drill, a tall girl in a 


| - bright-red_ flannel dressing-gown, with her long mane of black 


hair tossing wildly down her back, had marshalled her forces 
_ with the aplomb of a general, and shivering girls in gayly striped’ 
-. coverlets were getting out the hose and rushing it up the stairs 
. with marvellous despatch, considering the wholly bewildered 


ve 


and vacant expression of ‘sleep on their faces. Then from the 


upper story came a shout, ‘‘The chimney has fallen in!” and 
up they all rushed, Helen to the front, to find herself hugged 
and cried over and handed about from one to the other, the hero- 


_ ine of the hour. 


The chimney, thinking it a suitable opportunity 
in her absence, had crashed down with hideous ruin, making a 
gaping wound in the side of her room and piling its stones on 
her very pillow. As they opened the door a blast, chill with 
sleet. came whistling, setting Helen’s notec on philosophy flying 


-. through the air like the leaves of the Sibyl and driving back the 


curious spectators. Helen’s face grew white, and Madge, sob- 


bing, hid her face at the thought of what they might have found 
there lying crushed and mangled on that small white bed. 


The door was soon shut on these grewsome thoughts, and the 


_ household gathered at this unholy hour to drink Jamaica ginger 


warmed over Nan’s dying fire. In the center of the group sat 
Helen and Madge enthroned in state, while the girl in the red 
flannel dressing-gown pranced in the background, rampant in 


~ her pride that the fire department, at least, had not failed to do 
‘its duty. Not a word was said about the letter on the table in 
_ the hall below—that was left to tell its own story. 


concentrated earnestness. 


Il. 

Polly’s head was bowed on her hand and her pen travelled 
automatically over the pages of her biology note-book, but her 
thoughts were far away. Evidently the world had gone wrong 
with her. The laughing curves of her mouth were straightened 
out into lines of determination; her brown eyes were fixed on 
Africa, after the manner of Mrs. Jellyby, and she frowned with 
Even her curly hair seemed less 


- rebellious than usual and drooped in heavy waves over her ears. 


‘ing and her skill in concocting chafing-dish messes; 


Something, she could not have told what—perhaps a sudden 
chilling thought of approaching examination; or the derisive 
commentary of a friend at breakfast on her butterfly progress ; 
or the loving words of her mother’s letter. which she had been 
reading on her way to chapel—had brought on a mood of sharp 
self-dissatisfaction. 

Yes, all the year through her work had suffered; but was 
she to blame for that? From the first she had plunged eagerly 
into college pleasures. The freedom of the life had intoxicated 
her, carried her off her feet; she had lived intensely, with 
every fibre of her nature. The group of girls of which she had 
become at once the central figure soon made itself conspicuous 
for the innocent recklessness with which it had spent those 
early months. They had studied of course—somewhat; but 
their waking hours were but too short for all they planned to do. 

The Winter had brought its peculiar distractions. Polly had 
skated and danced to admiration and had won fame by her act- 
she had 
become somewhat of a poseuse, had invented new fashions in 
entertaining and achieved the enviable reputation among soph- 
omores of being the leader of the V. F. F.s or Very Freshest 
Freshmen. For the rest, she had toiled faithfully at the gym- 
nasium, training for the basket-ball team, and ate at the Den- 
bigh training-table, where plain living and high spirits were the 
order of the day. Life for the time meant simply such things 
ts these; her work sank into unimportance beside them. When 
the reports of the mid-year examinations came in, her rather 
iow marks had both astonished and frightened her, but she had 
-00n comforted herself with good resolutions. 

As the Spring opened, life had become even more complex 
ind fascinating. To dream away long days with a friend, to 
ounge under the old cherry-trees near Denbigh after dinner, 
auching and talking in the soft evening air until the moon 
shone down through the white blossoms, had seemed worth 
nore than anything that could be learned from books. There 
were rides and walks through the fresh country and hard tus- 
les at tennis and basket-ball, with the ‘‘ joy of getting hot and 
lusty and then clean and cool again’? by a plunge in the swim- 
ning pool. Ah! but her work, her work, how had that fared! 

On went:the clear incisive voice of the lecturer, and the 
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family history of the diatoms and desmids was unrolled in 
minutest detail. The class, absorbed and intent, followed the 
lecture closely. Through the long windows the sunshine slanted 
across their bent heads, lighting up the bottled specimens on 
shelves and the skeleton in his glass-enclosed closet. As the 
professor walked slowly up and down the platform his eye lit 
on Polly’s face, distrait and wistful, her eyes clouded with 
thought, gazing into the distance. 

With a quick movement of irritation he stopped short with 
pointer levelled. ‘Miss Thatcher,” came the abrupt challenge, 
‘* will you kindly come to the blackboard and repeat my ex- 
planation of this diagram,’’ pointing at a chromatic atrocity in 
red and blue and green chalk, which had just been receiving 
elaborate elucidation. : 

With a start Polly rose in a half-dazed way, came forward 
and took the pointer. The professor, his momentary irritation 
appeased, noted with regret her intense embarrassment as she 
pushed back the heavy hair from her “forehead, struggling to 
collect her thoughts and to: command her voice. The moments 
seemed each an hourlong. She caught May Carpenter’s sym- 
pathetic look, and Freddy James’s flash of irrepressible mis- 
chief from the back row. A curtain on the opposite window 
flapped in the wind; her eye followed it to and fro mechani- 
cally. Then came the professor’s courteous voice: ‘‘ Never 
mind, Miss Thatcher, your explanation may wait until to- 
morrow,’’ and deeply crimsoned she stumbled back to her seat, 
while the lecture proceeded. 

The final game between the Juniors and Freshmen for inter- 
class championship in basket-ball was called at four-thirty. On 
the fronts of the dormitory halls the banners of the rival classes 
flaunted their colors. Three sides of the athletic field were 
thronged with girls sitting in close rows on the ground, and the 
higher ground about was massed with the light gowns and gay 
parasols of visitors. As the teams came on the field in their 
short velveteen skirts and gaiters and bright blouses, with the 
numbers of the class embroidered on the breast, energetic 
damsels with flushed cheeks and wind-blown hair rose up at 
different points along the line of spectators and with swaying of 
arms led the cheering. In the center of the field Polly Thatcher, 
her wavy hair tied back with a scarlet ribbon, with every nerve 
quivering for the start, faced Fredericka James, and between 
stood the umpire. At the sharp signal of the whistle the umpire 
threw the ball into the air, Polly with an upward leap of her 
lithe body and a deft sweep of her hand drove it over Freddy’s 
head, and the game began. Backward and forward went the 
ball, as the players running in pairs, one watching the move- 
ments of the other, forced it now in this direction, now in that. 
Polly seemed to be everywhere at once, catching the ball and 
with an unexpected twist throwing it above or beneath the out- 
stretched hands of her opponents or running like a deer after 
the ball as it flew out of bounds; and the spectators melted 
away like smoke as the runners bore down on them. Again 
and again from the Freshman claque came the cry : 


“Who can catch her, 
Thatcher, Thatcher?” 


while the Juniors shouted back: 


* Freddy, Freddy, 
Strong and steady,” 


as Freddy J ames with a splendid thrust from the shoulder sent 
the ball half-way down the field. In the middle of a hot 
skirmish came the end of the first half, neither side having 
scored ; and from all sides hurried the ‘* shadows’’ to wrap up 
their respective charges and carry them off to the end of the 
field where, screened from view, the foes lay side by side on 
mattresses, sucking lemons and amicably discussing the points 
of the game. Polly, however, was very taciturn. She had been 
playing to win, playing with all her soul, and nothing short of 
victory would content her. 

The second half began with brilliant play for the Juniors. 
Many times the ball had been carried near the goal; twice it 
had hung trembling on the edge of the basket, missing success 
by a hair’s-breadth. Polly was fichting desperately; and Bella 
Nash, the Artful Dodger of the Freshman team, was secondisg 
her efforts. The time was ebbing fast—it was too much for 
flesh and blood to stand. Suddeniy Polly’s chance came— 


“ Quick as a flash, 
Little Nash,” 


rose the Freshman yell, as Bella. her red hair streaming in the 
wind like a flag, made a running catch,then withja supple twist 
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of her body tossed the ball high in air to Polly, who passed it 
quickly to Norah Blake and running on received the ball back 
from her hands; then, with the eyes of the field upou her, Polly 
threw for a goal. High up went the ball, then curved and 
dropped, puised on the edge of the basket, then fell in. The 
game was won by a close shave, for in an instant the umpire’s 
signal of ‘‘ Time’s up”? was almost drowned in the rapturous 
shrieks of the Freshmen. 

Polly and little Nash were the heroes of the hour. Their 
classmates thronged about them and tried to carry them up to 
the swimming-pool on their shoulders, but they were too heavy. 
Through all the turmoil, Polly was strangely quiet. They 
chaffed her about it. and she chaffed back, but without her 
usual spirit. ‘* What’s the matter with Polly?” called Freddy 
James, coming up in her hearty way to congratulate her foe. 
‘‘She’s all right”? sang the Freshmen in chorus, over-hearing 
the question; but Polly herself said nothing. 

When she finally got away from the others and went to her 
room it was full of sunset light, and through the open windows 
came the twitter of birds in the ivy. On the table stood her 
mother’s picture, the eyes looking out at her in their gentle. 
questioning way. She seemed to be saying, ‘‘ Never be afraid. 
dear, of acknowledging yourself in the wrong. Then ydu can 
make a fresh start and do better next time.”” Polly looked long 
at the picture and laid her check against it, as if for comfort, 
and then, with a sob, she buried her face on her folded arms. 


Til. : 

Their sentimental pilgrimage to all the dear familiar spots was 
over, and the two friends had but short time left them before 
the hour for commencement exercises, when Bryn Mawr would 
be given over to beaming relatives and other interested persons. 

They had visited the laboratory, where their tables banked 
with vials and test-tubes stood side by side; and their favorite 
corner in the English room near the window, from which they 
could look out toward the distant hills, when interest in pure 
literature paled before the majesty of Autumn or the exquisite 
brief beauty of Spring. They had wandered slowly through the 
woods behind Merion and paused to rest on the low stone wall 
surrounding the quaint little burying-ground of the H 
family, where so often before they and many another pair of 
friends had sat, deep in confidential talk. Last of all they had 
been drawn to the gymnasium by the remembrance of the col- 
lege breakfast of the day before, the most memorable event of 
Commencement week, when for the one time in the year all the 
students of Bryn Mawr sit down to eat together under one roof, 
where now dismantled tables still stood about and from the wire 
netting stretched overhead, beneath the gallery of the running- 
track, branches of syringa still shed down fragrance and long 
sprays of wisteria trailed down their dying blossoms—the place 
had seemed to re-echo yet with jests and laughter. Now they 
had come back to their favorite lounging place on the campus. 
For this brief space, at least, pure sentiment should rule; 
to-morrow would come the inevitable reaction from the excite- 
ment of the past week, with the weary task of packing up all 
the precious rubbish accumulated in their four years’ life. 

They both wore the distinctive cap and gown of the alumna 
with the hoods edged with swan’s-down, which they had assumed 
in virtue of their new dignities, tossed over one shoulder in a 
jaunty fashion—a picturesque dress which set off May Carpen- 
ter’s fair coloring and burnished hair, as she threw herself down 
on the grass, while Norah Blake, with her Irish eyes and humor- 
ous mouth, leaned against a tree and took May’s head in her lap. 

‘* Noll, dear,’? said May suddenly, ‘‘think of the times we 
have come out here to study. I have a distinct vision of you, 
lugging out your big dictionary and sitting here hunched up in the 
most uncomfortable positions hunting up words as _ slowly 
und carefully as if you had nothing’ but a blank wall in front 
of you.’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Norah, dryly, ‘‘and I have turned around and 
found you flat on your back with your note-book for a pillow, 
gazing up through the leaves at the sky with an expression of 
absolute rapture. It may have done your soul good, as you 
vowed it did, but I never believed that you absorbed much 
Pol. Econ. through the book-covers.” 

‘Of course, you’re perfectly right—you always are; that’s 
the worst of it! You’ve always had the most monumental 
sense of duty; [ wouldn’t have it fora gift. Now just half shut 
your eyes and look at that line of tree-tops against the sky and 
the way the ground dips into the hollow and the green country 
beyond ; and toward sunset. when the level rays strike across 
the campus, and the girls go by in their short skirts to basket- 


‘no thought for the morrow, suits you toa T. 
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ball practice or golf or off for a tramp and their voices soun! 
soft in the distance and——”’ 

‘* Yes,’ drawled Norah, ‘‘ and that fat Freshman from Ohio :/ 
never can remember her name) who plays tennis on that coun 
over there, though she can’t hit a balloon, drives her ball straigh 
at us and nearly puts out my eye, and then comes rushing ove 
to apologize. Don’t let’s waste our precious moments arguin; 
—beside, we’re both right. Rapt communion with Nature. wit: 
I have had ti 


content myself with ‘half a loaf’ so long that I mean to gon | 


work systematically and learn how to be lazy this Summer.” 


‘* Well,” laughed May, ‘‘if you bend your mighty brain w | 


it you'll succeed, I don’t doubt.. I am glad I take to it natw. 
ally. Do look down there at those dear little Freshmen in th 
hollow, weaving daisy-chains to be wound around the bani. 
ters of Taylor Hall. When I am reincarnated I mean to be: 


nice little Freshie with my pig-tail newly wound into a coil. | 


save appearances; or better still, in the last half of my Fres- 
man year, when the rapture of merely being at college hi 
waned sufficiently to permit swallowing the joys of it mor 
slowly and tasting them as they go down.” 

‘* Yes, and that is the great time for making friendship:.” 
said Norah softly. ‘‘ Do you remember it was in our Freshman 
Spring that you and I discovered one another and decided to 
join forces for the years tocome. I can recall so distinctly tho 


long walks we took then, when we were putting out tendri } 


toward each other, like the young vines they had planted again 
the walls of Denbigh. The thought of chumming with you was 
a joy to me all Summer; and when I came back in the Autum 
and went up to our study I remember how I found you in your 
kimono, curled up in the window-seat gazing at the sunset.” 

‘‘ With every one of my possessions strewn around on the 
floor,” broke in May, with a sudden laugh; ‘‘and like the saint 
you are, you brought order out of chaos in five minutes. Wh 
life was a different thing after that! I.had been terribly home- 
sick sometimes the year before. I can remember how | usi 
to listen to the girl who had the single room next to mine, dnv- 
ing nails into the wall to hang her pictures. It reminded me o 
Edmond Dante’s listening to the tap, tap of the prisuner in the 
dungeon next to his.”’ 

Norah smiled at a sudden recollection. ‘* Will you ever for: 
get,’’ she cried, ‘‘ the first party we gave, when you put your 
eye-wash .in the alcohol lamp and the chafing-dish tipped over 
and spilled most of my Welsh rabbit (fortunately for the girls 
digestions '), and how they all had such a good time that we 
could scarcely induce them to leave.” | 

‘¢ That was fun,” rejoined May, ‘‘ but best of all has been tht: 
Winter, since Polly and Pundit have been coming to our room 
every night and talking so late that we have had to turn them 
out. Working on self-government has certainly brought u: 
very close to each other, and so many interesting questions have 
come up this year and new points to be decided, that I have felt 


as if we were really making history.” 


‘‘ This is our last day of sovereignty,’’ said Norah, rather 
sadly, ‘‘ we would better make the most of it. At some odd 
minutes past eleven this morning we shall step down from ou! 
exalted position as Seniors, ‘go over to the majority’ and 
become that useful but comparatively unimportant person. the 
alumna. It is the correct thing, I know, to feel that the collece 
will go to pieces when one's class leaves; but I bave no such 
illusions. I am perfectly sure those Freshmen over there will 
do as much for the college in their turn as we have done.”’ 


‘‘ Beside,” rejoined May thoughtfully, ‘love for Bryn Maw 


will always hold us close to her, and bind firmly our loyalty ani 
devotion. I could no more lose touch with this place.” sb 
added earnestly, ‘‘than I could let any other interest or love 
come between me and you.” 7 

The friends sat silent for some moments, hand in hand. Sud- 
denly May’s cheeks flushed, and her eyes grew bright. 


‘‘ Norah,” she cried, half rising on one knee and looking dow1_ 
along the pathway in the direction of the entrance: * There | 


comes Tom Ordway; he must have come early; but (apok- 


getically) I did tell him I would show him the laboratories. He 


said he would like to see where I—we sit.” ay 
Norah smiled rather gravely. ‘‘ Don’t mind me, Maisie dear: 
it had to come. Just sit still one minute more and remember 
that this really is the last time. There are no forces from with- 
out tugging at me, you know.” ; 
Then, quite regardless of the eager young man hurrying Acro 
the grass, the friends leaned close together and kissed each 


other; and rising, they shook out their skirts and awaited the 


approach of the invader. 
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Fasuion 18 Likke THE Winp—it cometh where and whence it 
steth, and no woman Knows the morning she may wake up to 
nd her best and most becoming gown a hopeless back number 


rher Paris hat a pitiful antique. And this philosophical 
bservation holds good apropos of the girls who, going to their 
ummer outings, selected embroidery, lace-making and the like 
3 the most up-to-date and appropriate pastimes. Basket weav- 
ig has come to the front as a fashionable occupation, and many 
irls with whom it is a necessity to make their own pocket 
oney, realizing the profit to be gained, went into this kind of 
ork quite extensively during the holidays. For, in spite of the 
tge proportion of wickerware now turned out by machinery, 
ere is room for a deal of activity from her who, trained in the 
chnique of the craft, is willing and able to expend her 
genuity and energy uponit. For original basket designs 
‘ere is always a demand; florists, in particular, are contin- 
ily on the lookout for novelties, and ever so little con- 
‘atration on the part of those who are best adapted to it 
ill much improve the quality of the work. Then, as in all 
‘afts and arts, there must in time ensue the teaching of basket 
eaving, an industry in itself. Not only are there distinctions 
the sizes and shapes of baskets, but also in the weaving pat- 
rs and the colorings employed. Any one who has admired 
e basket work of the Indians will be struck by the possibili- 
23 of such work in more educated hands. The fact is that 
r the past few seasons many women who spend their Summers 
parts of the country where Indians are to be found have 
‘come proficient weavers on their own account; and tv them 
e new pastime owes its vogue. So far as the practical side of 
e work goes, the dealers say the main difficulty is not to 
spose of fancy baskets but to secure the services of women 
ho will produce a quantity of work sufficient to find a market 
rough the ordinary trade channels. A specialty of the times 
nsists of cycle baskets—small. compact, handy hampers so 
nstructed as to be swung with convenience upon a bicycle. 
gall, oblong wooden trays with wicker rims, designed for 
eakfast and five-o’clock tea use, are novelties which meet 
th an especially good sale. Like so many other handicrafts 
cen up by women, basket work has heretofore been done 
her ‘‘ just for fun” or by women under conditions of too 
ich isolation and too little continuity to make it remunera- 
e. Taken up as it has been during the season just past by 
eral bright girls, it promises to be a profitable as well as 
‘asant field for money-making. 
BANGLES oF OxypDIzED SiLver, ornamented with some 
‘orite quotation from Shakspere in old English letters, 
‘among the novelties affected by girls with a taste for all 
ngs literary. But if one really wants a supply of wisdom 
‘ond the understanding of any man let her supply herself 
ha gold bangle with a Buddha set in diamonds; or, better 
l, with a frog set in jewels. The last two will bring both 
Ith and happiness, beside the appearance of knowledge 
an unknown cult. If one would be really up to date, 
e lef? hin’ foot uv a graveyard rabbit that was cotch by 
light uv de moon” is no longer the only charm to bring good 
k and overcome all spells of the hoodoo; now it must be a 
key’s claw, and preferably the left claw of a gobbler. Of 
rse, these are too large and ungainly to be used as the soft, 
zy-looking little rabbit’s foot was; so girls are having them 
upted as paper-weights and parasol handles. One partic- 
tly popular girl at a southern Summer resort carried a 
re fan of white turkey feathers—tail feathers, of course— 
inted on one of these claws, and openly avowed that she 
‘d all her good luck, referring to her prestige as a belle, to 
charm. Be that as it may, such harmless superstitions 
ays appear to find some acceptance among women, especially 
y young women, and it soon became a noticeable fact that 
iv girls going to other resorts from the one referred to 
ild appear with a white turkey-tail fan, the handle of which 
ach case was formed by the left claw of a turkey gobbler. 
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A New Fancy Work which should commend 
itself to girls during the long Winter evenings, 
particularly that the time approaches for the 
making of Christmas presents. is the old-fash- 
ioned ribbon embroidery. The very narrowest 
ribbons are required for it. and of course to do 
it to perfection even the deftest fingers need to 
be trained; and the eyes must fully understand 
the value of color contrasts. If one can believe 
the reports of friends who travelled in Ireland 
during the past Summer, Lady Cadogan, wife of 
the Lord Lieutenant, does this work in the most 
exquisite manner. Indeed, it was owing to the admiration 
attracted by her wonderfully beautiful work that ribbon embroi- 
dery owes its popularity. Her latest achievement is a mar- 
vellous bedspread of satin embroidered with narrow ribbons 
in the most elaborate manner. In each corner are large sprays 
of lilacs with foliage, while in the center is a golden basket 
designed after the Marie Antoinette ones in the Petit Tmanon. 
All through the interstices and flowing over the top of this 
basket are trailing vines and flowers, while on the handle is 
tied a lovers’ knot. Lady Cadogan is a kind-hearted, public- 
spirited woman, and recently loaned this bedspread to the Art 
Needlework School of Dublin for exhibition at its annual fair. 
There it was seen by a young American woman who makes her 
living by her beautiful embroideries. It gave her an idea; she 
took pains to learn all that could be taught in Dublin of this 
beautiful work. Then she returned to New York and, visiting 
a wealthy woman who is noted for the great interest she takes 
in the furnishing and management of her several handsome 
homes, exhibited samples of her ribbon work, together with 
several original designs for bedspreads. Asa result, she received 
an order for a duplicate of Lady Cadogan’s spread and for one 
of her own designing. This last is to be of ivory satin embroi- 
dered with golden-rod. It is intended for the bed in a white- 
and-gold room, and the artistic young woman hopes to achieve 
as great a success as Lady Cadogan did with the lilac design. 
Anyone wishing to take up this work should select a simple 
pattern, one in which flowers are not introduced, until she has 
gained a certain degree of proficiency. 

A Motuer Goose Marxst, held the other day by a club of 
young women in a small town of Pennsylvania, the proceeds 
going towards the establishment of a circulating library, was so 
successful that I fancy other girls may be interested. It was 
held in a public hall, and an entrance fee was charged. This 
was received by the King, who ‘“ was in the parlor counting out 
his money.”” He was seated at a table near the door and made 
an imposing figure in his royal robes. The Queen of Hearts 
was dressed in white, with a number of hearts cut out of red 
paper scattered over her skirt. A gilt paper crown surmounted 
by a heart, a necklace of tiny hearts and a belt of graduated 
hearts all served to emphasize the character. Her wares, of 
course, consisted of various kinds of tarts and sugar hearts. 
Jack Horner was on hand with his pie, which was made in a 
dishpan and consisted of bran in which were placed all sorts of 
cheap toys and trinkets. The pan was covered by a heavy 
brown paper, and each purchaser, for the consideration of a 
dime, was allowed to ‘stick in his thumb and pull out a plum.”’ 
Jack, of course, was in a corner and was arrayed as an old- 
fashioned schoolboy, with a flowered calico apron, gay stock- 
ings, short breeches with deep ruffies and laced shoes. Mistress 
Mary, ‘‘ quite contrary,’”’ wore a pretty cotton gown and garden 
hat. She presided over the flower booth and sold plants, both 
natural and artificial. The Farmer’s Wife had a table of house- 
hold luxuries, among which were shown ‘‘the three blind 
mice,” both in the chocolate variety and those funny little Chi- 
nese ones. Little Nancy Etticote devoted her time to the sale of 
colored candles, paper shades, Chinese lanterns, etc. The old 
woman ‘tossed up in a basket to sweep the cobwebs from the 
sky,’ had a tall cap, a big apron and a gay shawl over her 
shoulders; she sold dusters, brooms and baskets of all kinds. 
The refreshment booth was in charge of the old woman who 
lived upon ‘‘nothing but victuals and drink.” Simple Simon, 
going a-fishing ‘‘ with his mother’s pail,” presided at the tish 
pond. At the Baa-Baa Black Sheep table all kinds of woollen 
articles were offered for sale. While King Cole ‘* with his fid- 
dlers three”? occupied a platform at the end of the room and 
played lively airs at intervals, Mother Goose herself, in bright- 
colored costume, moved about the room introducing her children 
and praising their wares. A chorus of_young people, dressed 
as various other characters in the book, sang Mother Goose 
melodies during the evening. LAPAYETTE MOLAWS. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By SHARLOT M, HALL.—-No. 4—THE NEGATIVE. 


The rare beauty of a perfect negative appeals to a real artist 
with a fascination never equalled by the finest print; there is 
some potential promise in its soft gray tones more alluring than 
any devree of fulfilment. Our plate must dry before we can 
judge its merits, and in the meantime let us learn something of 
the conditions which may combine to mar its value. Formerly 
it was considered necessary to spoil at least a dozen plates 
before one could hope to get a creditable picture, but with 
present improved methods such waste would argue inexcusable 
carelessness, 

A nevative is good, as a negative, when it has been prop- 
erly exposed and developed; it may be bad from many causes. 
A large proportion of bad negatives are ‘‘ light-struck ’’—ex- 
posed to white light at some stage of their existence, either in 
dark-room or camera. Others are bad from over or under ex- 
‘posure, over or under development or more remote causes. A 
Jight-struck plate may be foggy and dim or have spots and 
waves of dark color like the sky across it, when developed ; 
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Under-exposure is a common f:ult of cheap snap-shot a. 
hand cameras. Such plates when dry are sharply black sa: 
white in color, with very little grayness, and the prints lack :< 
blending of tone. Over-development is caused by a wsn. 
developer or one too strong; it brings out the image so api: | 
that the sky and high lights are too dark or dense, so the liz 
cannot penetrate properly in printing. The trays and liqu: 
should always be cool, and the developer kept in a cool plac 
Many unaccountable failures are due to warmth. Dens: 
means the darkness of the negative in those parts which are!) 
be light in the finished picture. The clear sky or a white dre: 
will be almost black in a good plate; but if they are too dee. 
black or ** dense”? the white parts of the print will look t- 
dead-white and lifeless—** chalky,’’ as artists say. 

Under-development, toward which there is a frequent tendeu: 
with beginners, gives a clear, transparently gray negative wit 
no very dark parts at all, and the prints made from it will }«« 
dim and all alike in color. Under-development and unde:. 
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such a plate is hopelessly spoiled. The waves or streaks would 
indicate a leaky plate-holder, the foggy appearance light in the 
dark-room. Over-exposure is not a common fault with the 
automatic shutters with which the newer cameras are provided, 
and after a little experience should be avoided entirely. On an 
over-exposed plate the image flashes into view the moment the 
developer is appiied, and fades away very rapidly. In such a 
case add a little water to the developer at once or pour it off 
into a glass; add a pinch of bromide of potassium and return 
it to the tray. This checks the development and may save the 
plate. 

Old developer should be used on plates which one has reason 
to suspect were over-exposed, and even then they are apt to be 
flat and lack the contrast of clear lights and shadows. An over- 
exposed plate is gray all over and will print without the deli- 
cately contrasting shades of color which mark a perfect picture. 
The image on an under-exposed plate comes up very slowly and 
may be ten minutes or more in appearing. It requires very 
strong developer to bring out the details, but the contrasts, light 
and shadow, are apt to be strong from the first. A badly under- 
exposed plate can profitably be left in the developer half an hour 
or more, and detail is secured by an equally long water-bath in 
the covered tray. Of course only a very valuable negative is 
worth so much trouble. 


From the Origtnal Negatir. — 
| 


exposure are almost alike in their results, neither giving a ‘!~ 
tinct image on the plate. The ‘‘intensifying’’ process ¥!.. 
however, improve both, especially the former. 


INTENSIFYING. 


Bi-chloride of mercury, which is the active agent in t- 
treatment, is one of the most deadly and violent poisons knov:. 
and for that reason, as well as for convenience, the ordins* 
worker will find the ready-mixed intensifiers preferable. T::* 
are offered by dealers in photographic supplies either in one '* 
in two solution formulas, the latter probably giving bet’ 
results, though the former is very good and causes less trout: 
The negative must be washed in clear water for at least half: 
hour before intensifying, and in running water or with freoue" 
changes for an equal time afterward. If this last washins § 
neglected or shortened, the image is likely to fade out entirelt 
in time. 

Place ‘the plate film up in a tray never used for any «ii! 
purpose (label the intensifying tray and keep it by itself) s«! 
pour over enough intensifier to cover it, flooding the film al v 
sweep if possible. Rock the tray and iet the plate remain wu? 
the film turns a dul] olive and the negative as seen from '¥ 
back is changed from csmoky—black-toxa_ yellowish-olive cc! 
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Wash and dry the plate and make a print from it: if it still 
lacks detail repeat the intensifying process. Intensifying will 
often save a valuable plate which otherwise would be useless. 

A negative too dense may be reduced, but in few cases does 
it pay if a fresh exposure can be made. The reducing medium, 
red prussiate of potash, is a violent poison and should be 
handled with extreme care. Make a solution of one ounce in 
fifteen ounces of water, label it Potson and keep it in a safe 
place. To reduce a plate, prepare a fresh hypo bath as for 
fixing, with a few drops of the solution added, and rock the tray 
until the plate is light enough. Remove at once to clear water 
and wash thoroughly before drying. Keady prepared reducers 
may be obtained and are preferable for amateurs’ use. 

A provoking and sometimes very laughable means of spoiling 
a negative is by double exposure, exposing the same plate twice. 
This happens frequently where one has a number of holders 
filled and no way arranged to label them. An amateur who 
‘‘did’? Washington with a camera was horrified to find a negro 
fruit vender calmly occupying the place of honor on the dome 
of the Capitol where Freedom should have been, and one young 
lady on a western tour is said to have lost her lover by acci- 
dently mixing him up on the plate with a Mexican donkey. A 
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silk, paper or other support: but we soon learn that it is closely 
akin to our old friend, the film of the dry-plate. It is sensitive, 
though not in the same degree, and records the picture in much 
the saine way. 

Since the first old salted paper, which is now seidom used, we 
have of silver papers albumen, bromide and aristotype, each 
coated with a different combination of silver and other chem- 
icals and capable of the widest variety of beautiful effects. The 
albumen and aristotype papers have a rich, glossy surface, and 
the latter is noted for its excellent keeping qualities, surpassing 
in this feature all other varieties. They may be bought ready 
for use, and the beginner will do well to become familiar with 
them before seeking success in a wider field. Indeed, profes- 
sional photographers use them for a large part of their work, 
because of the less expense and the excellent results. 

Bromide papers resemble the dry-plate in their extreme sensi- 
tiveness to light and in the fact that the image is not visible on 
them after printing, until they go through a regular developing 
process. They are much used for enlarging and for work which 
is to be colored with crayon or water colors, but are not desir- 
able for the beginner until some experience is gained in more 
simple methods. The directions, which accompany each grade 
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few such mistakes will impress one forcibly with the wisdom of 
keeping a record of exposures. | 

The developing fluid may be used over and over until it loses 
its strength or turns black, when it is spoiled; it should be kept 
in a separate bottle and never mixed with the unused supply. 
Unused developer will turn black with long standing and should 
then be thrown away. The plain hypo fixing-bath may be used 
until it becomes discolored, but careful workers prefer to make 
it fresh each time. 

To sum it all up, success in developing depends almost 
wholly upon the two Cs, cleanliness and care. Fingers must be 
washed before going from one solution to another, trays must be 
kept clean and in their own places and not one detail despised as 
too small to matter. So may you win friendship with the capri- 
cious camera brownie. 


PRINTING.—THE PAPER. 


Now we arrive at the poiit where we can begin to make a 
real photograph, which so many people seem to think is all 
ready to slip out of the camera the moment the button is 
pressed. Here again we must call in the nitrate of silver in 
various combinations and ask the sun to oxidize it as before. 
The amateur has little concern with the interesting processes by 
which the silver coating is prepared and spread upon suitable 


From the Same Negative as No. 1, A “Touching Up.” 


of paper and are especially adapted to each particular brand, 
are so explicit that reasonable care should insure success. 

The platinum or platinotype papers are prepared with salts of 
platinum instead of silver and produce the most beautiful effects 
known to photography. Their tones range through soft grays to 
black, with a richness and delicacy seen only in fine engravings. 
The new platinum papers are much easier to use than hitherto 
and are sold with full directions and the necessary chemicals for 
finishing the prints. Platinotypes have a dull surface more 
admired than the glossy aristo and albumen prints and are very 
beautiful for portrait groups and interior work. 

The ferro-prussiate or blue-print paper is coated with an iron 
solution and is not used in general photography, though beau- 
tiful and artistic for special uses. It is particularly convenient 
if one wishes to get a proof quickly from a new negative. 

Sensitized papers may be prepared at home, but the quality 
and price of well-known brands are so satisfactory that few 
professionals even care to do so. New papers of genuine merit 
are being brought out every year, and dealers vie with one 
another to offer the most desirable goods for amateurs’ use. All 
sensitized papers are very susceptible to light, heat and moisture 
and should be stored as carefully as dry plates and handled only 
in subdued light. Good paper will keep several months, but it 
gives better and more uniform results when fresh. 
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A room with a window facing the South or West should be 
selected for printing, or the printing may be done outdoors in 
direct sunlight, if the frame is filled in the house. Be sure that 
no shadows fall across the negative in the frame or it will not 
print evenly, and if printing through a window, remember that 
the least dust or flaw in the glass will show on the print. 

The printing-frame resembles a picture frame with a hinged 
back, which may be opened to examine one half of the print 
while the other is held firmly in place against the negative. The 
frame should be light and convenient, and an extra one will be 
appreciated if much work is done. Press the springs aside and 
remove the hinged back, dust the negative with a soft- brush and 
place it in the frame film side up. Opening a package of albu- 
men or aristo paper, one side of each sheet will be found glossy 
and bright, sometimes a little pinkish in tinge. This side is 
coated with the silver emulsion and goes down in the frame 
against the film of the negative. Now put in the back, fasten 
the springs and set the plate-holder where the rays of sunlight 
will strike it as directly from the front as possible. 

No exact time can be given for printing, but in a minute or 
less examine the print by unfastening the springs on one side 
and turning back the hinged piece. If the image is distinct and 
the shadows or darkest parts quite dark and bronzy, it has been 
exposed long enough; if not, replace the springs and set it in the 
sun again. Print the pictures considerably darker than they 
should be when finished, as they will fade in the subsequent 
toning and fixing. Drop the prints into a dark box or drawer 
until as many have been printed as are desired. If kept in entire 
darkness they need not be toned for some time, and a dozen or 
more may be treated at once. From ten to three o'clock is the 
best time for printing, as the light then falls vertically and is 
stronger; but thin, transparent negatives, as those slightly under- 
exposed or under-developed, give better results when printed in 
the shade or early in the morning. Very dense negatives print 
best in the full sun when the light is strongest. 


FUMING. 


This process is less used than formerly, as many of the new 
sensitive papers are treated with ammonia during their manu- 
facture or are coated with a combination of chemicals which 
does not require it. But with plain albumen paper, which many 
experienced workers consider of superior value in artistic possi- 
bilities, fuming insures the best results. Frequently, too, when 
other papers yield persistently red or muddy tones, fuming will 
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do much to remedy the difficulty. For these reasons, simpie 
directions are given here. Fuming increases the sensitivene: 
of the paper and the brilliancy of the finished print, but as it 
also destroys the keeping qualities of the paper only enough for 
immediate use should be treated at a time. 

A fuming box which will answer the purpose very well ca 
be made out of a large pasteboard shoe-box with a clox 
cover. Secure a smaller box which will just fit inside easi; 
with the bottom up. Cut two openings in the bottom, leaving 
a strip of cardboard about half an inch wide in the centr 
and at the sides. Place a saucer with an ounce of strongen 
ammonia (not merely the household ammonia) in the bottom 
of the large box, set in the smaller box over it and lay the 
paper to be fumed over the openings, resting the edge of the 
sheets on the strips of pasteboard. The box should accon. 
modate a double row. Care should be taken that the sheets 
do not overlap. Put on the lid and let the paper remain 
for from fifteen to forty minutes. Remove to a dark box for 
five minutes, at the end of which time it will be ready w 
print. If the ammonia fumes do not seem to be -evenly 
distributed, take a sheet of letter paper the exact size of the 
inner box, perforate it with many small holes and lav it over 
the rack before the sensitized paper is put in. This should 
insure even fuming. Aristo paper does not require fuming, 
being all ready for the printing-frame when bought. 


TRIMMING. 


Some workers prefer to trim the prints after they are toned. 
just before mounting, but it is easier and more satisfactory to 
remove all superfluous paper before they have been wet at all. 
The white edges caused by the ledge of the printing-frame must 
always be trimmed off, and most views are improved by taking 
a liberal margin on all sides. The amateur who keeps his 
scissors close to the edge for fear of wasting paper is seriously 
misguided ; the picture is the main thing, and frequently aD uD- 
attractive negative will yield artistic prints with close trimming. 
To trim a print with the scissors requires a good eye; an easy 
way is to turn the print on its face and line off on the back witha 
pencil the margin to be cut away, Glass forms are also offered 
for the purpose and are especially convenient, as they can be 
moved about to make any size of picture. Professionals trim 
the prints by laying them on a sheet of glass and cutting off the 
surplus paper with a knife made especially for that purpose, or 
with a print-trimming machine adaptable to many sizes. 
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(A CONVERSATION IN EGYPT— 


AN UNDEFINED REGION WHICH LIES SOMEWHERE 


JAW-AWN AND HIS FOLKS. 


NORTH OF CAIRO ON THE 


OHIO RIVER.) 


By MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, AvutHor oF “THE ROMANCE OF DOLLARD,” “THE Story oF Tonty,” “THE Days oF 
JEANNE D’ARC,” ETC. 


Miss Lucy Mills waited with three early arrivals in her sitting- 
room. The rest of the people would not gather for half an 
hour. Her wide house, venerable for the region in which it 
stood, hugged by vines and mossy roofed, was in perfect order; 
and sheaves of May lilacs exhaled fragrance around an object 
placed in the center of her parlor. Neighbors no longer trod 
about on tiptoe, for everything was reddy, and the minister 
might arrive at any moment. 

Miss Lucy sat a dignified spinster, whose sympathies ramified 
through the entire human race. She was so homely that stran- 
gers turned to look at her as ata beauty. Mr. Sammy Blade was 
in his thirties, but she considered him a youth, having helped 
his mother to nurse him through measles and whooping-cough. 
Mr. Sammy had a protruding pointed beard and rolled his silly 
bald head on his shoulders when he talked. He had studied 
medicine but, failing of practice, was turning his attention to 
the peddling of fruit trees in season. Coming home and hearing 
the news, he hastened to appear at Miss Lucy’s house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Plankson had returned to the neighborhood to 
visit, from a region which they called Indianny. The husband 
was a frisky gray little man, and his wife was a jimp woman in 
stiff black silk, with large lips and shifty eyes. 

All three of Miss Lucy’s callers coughed and made the uncon- 


scious grimaces of plain people who have not learned the art ot 
expression. ‘They sat with their hands piled on their stomachs. 
Local contemporary history interested them more keenly than 
anything which could happen ia the world abroad. Yet, while 
they longed to get at facts which only Miss Lucy knew. they 
approached these facts roundabout, bringing newsy bits of their 
own. 

‘‘Have you heard that Emeline Smith’s oldest girl has expe- 
rienced religion?’ inquired Mr. Sammy solemnly, breaking the 
silence of the down-sitting after greetings. 

‘*No, I hadn’t heard it,’? responded Miss Lucy, in the soft 
slow draw] which her candid speech made its vehicle. 

‘¢+Law me!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Plankson, ‘“ Emeline Smith was 
always a great hand for revivals. If she had went less to meet- 
ings and had saw more to do in her own house, ber children 
would be better brung up.” 

‘‘Seem-me-like there is some spite-work against Emeline 
Smith amongst the women,” observed Mr. Plankson. **I was 
a beau of Emeline’s onct. I went to see her the other day. 
and she laughed, and waved the broom and acted so glad Jane 

can’t get over it.” 

‘You orto married her,” said Mrs. Plankson, crisply. ‘*You’d 
be richer than you are. Her mother was the savin’est person 
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‘I ever heard of. She give a tea-party one time, and the milk 
“floated in lumps on top the cups. She said she didn’t see how 
“it could be sour, when she had put saleratus in it and boiled it 
‘twice! Them Smiths got their money from a rich old aunt, that 
_used to cut up squares of tissue paper to make handkerchiefs, I 
‘seen her one time myself, when she was a-visiting the Smiths, come 
to meeting with a wreath of live geranium leaves around her 

‘bonnet, in Winter, and them leaves all bit black with the cold! 
We’ve heard she would set before the parlor fire in them city 
‘hotels where she boarded, with her dress turned up on her 
knees, showing her little sticks of legs in narrow pantalettes 
and white stockings, just to save fire in her room—and young 
ladies obliged to receive young men, with her a-setting there !”’ 

Mr. Sammy coughed gently, for Mrs. Plankson had over- 
looked his presence in her wrath against Emeline Smith’s 
relations. 

To cover the situation her husband directly inquired, 
‘‘What’s become of them Ellison girls, seven sisters, that all 
dressed alike and carried umberellas the same color? They 
used to walk into church in Indian file. I never in my life 
‘seen them go two or three abreast.” 

_ “They all live where they used to and look like they always 

did. For they was born old-like. Carline,’’ said Miss Lucy, 
-*took to herb doctorin’. Along about the time that President 
Garfield was shot, Carline got very dissatisfied. ‘I know just 
what would fetch that bullet out,’ she used to say, ‘and the 
only thing that would fetch it out.’” 

‘‘And what was that?’ inquired Mr. Sammy, rounding his 
‘lips and stretching his short neck forward. 

‘‘ Spearmint tea!’ 

Mrs. Plankson beat her right palm softly on her left forearm 
nd leaned over, shaking. It would not have been decorous to 
tackle out loud. The American flag and its Cuban little sister, 
iraped together around the wide doorway of the parlor, swayed 
nh the May air. She glanced through the open portal, her 
Jblique eyes slanting up to Miss Lucy’s hanging lamp decorated 
‘with feathery asparagus. 

‘‘Carline told my niece,” Mrs. Plankson added to the Ellison 
subject, ‘‘ why she never got married.” 

- ‘Pid she have a disappointment,” inquired Mr. Sammy, as 
me of the younger generation, who fully sensed a woman’s loss 
0 not obtaining a companion like himself. 

“No. ‘Do you know,’ says she to my niece, ‘why I never 
tot married?’ ‘No,’ says my niece, ‘I don’t.’—‘ Tew skittish !’ 
ays Carline.”’ 

‘I never seen such a neighborhood as this is for old maids!” 
xclaimed Mr. Plankson. . 

Miss Lucy regarded him with a virgin’s pitying tolerance. 
Iomely as she was, she thought it would have been impossible 
or her to have taken up with the likes of William Plankson in 
is best days. 

‘‘There has been too much marryin’ and givin’ in marriage 
1 this neighborhood,”’ she declared with her soft drawl. 

‘‘Seem-me-like you a’n’t no good judge of that, Lucy,” 
antered Mr. Plankson. 

‘* It’s Emeline Smith that’s the judge,’’ thrust in his wife. 

‘-If you don’t stop talkin’ so much about Emeline Smith I 
‘on’t bring you along no more.”’ 

‘*T didn’t want to come, nohow, but you made me.” 

Instead of resenting Mrs. Plankson’s brutality, Miss Lucy 
omtemplated it silently as a matrimonial product, making 
lowances also for the woman’s well-known disposition. 

‘*T was thinkin’ of Jaw-awn and Sue Emma,” she said; and 
‘ie other three concentrated themselves in their ears, for they 
ere now to hear the facts concerning Jaw-awn and his folks. 
‘ith a rustle like that of a congregation settling to the sermon 
ter preliminaries, they moved their feet and hands and waited 
1 Miss Lucy. 

‘*T was against the match, for Sue Emma had been married, 
id was through with it. Her man died and left her with a 
rm and two children; and a widow well fixed is a sight 
‘tter off than a married woman.” 


OUR WINTER HOLIDAY SOUVENIR for 1898-'99, is 
-w beimg prepared and will be published about October Ist. 
‘ders for it sent now will be filled as soon as the publication 
ready for delivery. It will surpass anything of the kind 
eviously issued and will illustrate hundreds of articles suit- 
le for holiday presents for persons of both sexes and all ages 
1ich may be readily and cheaply made up at home from the 
tterns we supply. In addition, it will include much reading 
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Mrs. Plankson gave involuntary assent and then glanced with 
oblique apprehension at her husband, whose will was made in 
her favor. 

‘*But Sue Emma wasn’t of Yankee stock like the Ellison 
girls. She felt pestered to get along by herself.” 

‘‘Seem-me-like a man always is needed on a farm,” put in 
Mr. Plankson. 

‘‘Sue Emma thought that-a-way. But I talked reel plain to 
her when she took up with Juw-awn. I hadn’t nothing against 
Jaw-awn, except he was.a man. He was without property, 
but he was mighty good to Sue Emma and the children. Seem- 
like he thought as much of the children as he did of her. And 
when they had been married a couple of years and the new 
baby come, Jaw-awn would have been tickled to death if it 
hadn’t been for losin’ it and Sue Emma. Now that woman 
might have been livin’ to-day if she had let men alone. But 
Jaw-awn was a great hand for his folks. I thought he would 
go crazy. Seem-like he could neither lay nor set when he come 
home from buryin’ Sue Emma and the baby; but just wandered 
around, Lolly Loo and the little boy holdin’ one onto each of his 
hands.” 

‘* Lolly Loo?’’ challenged Mrs. Plankson. 
is that?” 

‘‘Laura Louise; but they called her Lolly Loo. Jaw-awn 
nacherly had to have folks to do for. I believe he would have 
got along reel well with the children, if he had been let alone; 
for he was a good manager. 

‘‘But Sue Emma’s father and mother moved right onto the 
place after the funeral, and the first thing they done was to 
turn Jaw-awn out. I suppose he had rights in law. but he 
didn’t make no stand for rights; what he seemed to want was 
folks. He’d been an orphan-like, without father or mother, 
and knocked around the world and got kind of homesick clean 
through. Gettin’ Sue Emma and her children was the same to 
him as comin’ into a fortune, and when he was throwed out of 
them he give up. 

‘“The children, they felt terrible, for they thought so much 
of Jaw-awn; and cried and begged. 

‘** Jaw-awn won't be no trouble, grammaw,’ says Lolly Loo. 
‘I can cook enough for Jaw-awn to eat, if you let him stay.’ 

‘‘But the old. couple, they up and throwed him out. And 
when he stopped here on his way to Springfield I could see the 
man was clean broke down.” 

‘‘Is it a fact that he jumped into the Sangamon River and 
was pulled out?” inquired Mr. Sammy. 

Miss Lucy ignored the question. ‘‘ The very next thing, 
along come this excitement about war with Spain, and I seen 
Jaw-awn’s name among the volunteers. I knowed he wouldn’t 
ever get to the war though. Sure enough, word come he was 
sick in camp, and he died right off. I telegraphed to have him 
sent here. I knowed the children’s grandpaw and grandmaw 
wouldn’t do it. And I sent word, but they don’t want to excite 
the children, so none of them will come. 

‘*]T den’t say nothing about the expense: I have some means. 
But when I think of them children that he was a father to— 
being so wrapped up in his folks—and them slippin’ to the bars 
like they do to see if Jaw-awn is comin’ back and not even 
knowin’ that he lays in his coffin in that parlor—without any 
folks to drop a tear on him—I feel like as if things was wrong!” 

Miss Lucy arose and entered the parlor. She rearranged the 
American and Cuban flags which draped the plain casket and 
touched the lilacs and a huge wreath bearing the initials G. A. R. 

Her three guests followed her in silent awe. She had wiped 
her eyes and was ready to add, 

‘‘The minister has took for his text, ‘He setteth the solitary 
in families.” I hope everybody will turn out. The weather is 
nice. Some will come because he is the first soldier buried here 
from the Spanish war, and the Grand Army Post has took it up 
and will march and fire a salute over his grave. I don’t know 
as the dead care anything about it, but I'd kind of like to see 
Jaw-awn have as nice a funeral as if he had his folks areund 
him.” MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 


‘“* What-for name 


matter of a general and literary character, Christmas stories and 
poems, menus for the Christmas dinner, formulas for making 
seasonable beverages, selections for recitation, a calendar for 1899 
and a thousand and one other things worth mentioning that have a 
particular interest at this {ime for all members of the household. 
The Winter Holiday Souvenir will be sent by mail by ourselves or 
any of our agents on receipt of Five Cents to prepay charges. 
THE Burrerick, PUBLISHING Co. ((Limited). 
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NEW STYLES FOR BICYCLING. 


LADIES’ TWO-PIECE CYCLING COSTUME, CONSISTING OF 
A JACKET (To HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED) AND 
A MEDIUM-WIDE THREKE-PIECE SKIRT (To BE In Any DE- 
SIRED LENGTH). ALSO APPROPRIATE FOR GOLFING AND 

GENERAL OUTING WEAR. 
No. 2045.—A new three-piece skirt is here combined with 

a perfectly adjusted jacket in a most pleasing and up-to-date 
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cycling costume 
that is equally 
appropriate for 
golfing and gen- 
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wear. The cos- ; 





tume is made 
of heavy storm 
serge and is tail- 
or-finished with 
machine-stitch- 
ing. The skirt 
consists of a 
medium-wide 
front-gore be- 
tween two wide 
circular —_ por- 
tions that are 
joined in a seam 
at the back and 
sinoothly fitted 
over each hip 
by two darts. 
It falls in pretty ripples at the sides, and the fulness at the 
back is underfolded ina broad box-plait, the outer folds of 
which fall one at each side of the saddle with an exceedingly 
graceful effect. Plackets are made above the side-front seams 
and are finished with overlaps and pockets and closed with 
buttons and button-holes. The skirt may be in any desired 
length, two lengths being here shown; it measures about four 
yards round in the medium sizes. 

The jacket is a very smart affair and is perfectly close-fitting, 
being adjusted with a center seam, under-arm and side-back 
gores and single bust darts; it is inthe fashionable length and 
has the regulation coat-plaits and coat-laps.. The fronts are 
cut with rounding lower front corners and are reversed at 
the top in small pointed lapels that form notches with the 
ends of the rolling collar; they are closed below the lapels 
with buttons and button-holes. The two-seam sleeves may be 
plaited or double gathered at the top, as seen in the illustra- 
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LADIES’ TWoO-PIECE CYCLING COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A JACKET (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES GATH- 
ERED OR PLAITED) AND A MEDIUM—WIDE THREE-PIECE Skirt (TO BE IN ANY DESIRED 
ALSO APPROPRIATE FOR GOLFING AND GENERAL OUTING WEAR. 


tions; about the wrists they are finished in a neat cuff effee 
by stitching. 

All heavy double-faced cloths, cheviots, tweeds, heat}: 
mixtures, etc., are most desirable for this stylish suit, au! 
straps of the material may be used to give a tailor finish. 

We have pattern No. 2045 in nine sizes for ladies fre. 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the ¢- 
tume for a lady of medium size, will require four yards an! 
one-fourth of mi- 
terial fifty-four ip- 
ches wide. Pri- 
of pattern, 1s. 
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LADIES’ DIVIDE 
CYCLING SKIRT. 
HAVING DEE? 
SIDE-PLAITS 4: 
THE BACK AND 
THE DIVISION 
IN FRONT 
CONCEALED BY 
LAPPED  GORES. 
(To BE WORN ¢y 
DIAMOND OR DriP- 
FRAME W38EELS 
AND TO BE IN AST 
DESIRED LENGTH! 


No. 2044.—A de- 
cidedly stylish di- 
vided cycling skin 
planned on simp. | 
graceful lines, fit 
wear with diamon:. 
and drop fram 
wheels, is here i- 
Iustrated made «i 
heavy donabic 
faced cycling cluth. 
machine - stitching 
giving suitab-« 
completion. Its di-- 
tinctive  feater = 
consists of two nar 
row front- gure: 
that are wide 
lapped to conce.. 
the division it 
front and chr 
with button-bec 
and buttons 3° 

. ranged in one «! 
tworows, Eachd- 
vided part is cour 
posed of a gore > 
each side smoo!!.* 

fitted by a hip dart and joined in two seams extending frv:: 
belt to edge to a front portion and a back portion that sr | 
joined together in a seam at the inside of the lez; and Ur 
two parts are connected by a center seam that extends fru 
the belt at the back to the lower end of the fly closing at tl 
center of the front. A deep backward-turning plait at ca! 
side of the center seam arranges the fulness at the back in 3) 
stylish way, the plaits being lapped at the top so as to mc: 
all the way and conceal the division at the back when tle 
wearer is dismounted. The skirt may be in any desired lJenz:5. 
two lengths being illustrated, and is finished at the Jower 
edge with two rows of machine-stitching. 

Heather mixtures, cheviot and English tweeds are also lied 
for Autumn cycling suits; they are always finished in a plsia 
tailor style, and, although braid is sometimes used stitching is 
the most popular finish. 

We have pattern No. 2044 im nine sizes for ladies fr 
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twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the skirt  tailor-finished with machine-stitching. It consists of a medium- 


for a lady of medium size, requires three yards and seven- 





eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—__-@—____ 


LADIES’ MEDIUM-WIDE THREE-PIECE 


CYCLING SKIRT. (To BE GATHERED OR 
LaID IN AN UNDERFOLDED BOX-PLAIT aT THE 
BacK AND TO BE IN ANY DESIRED LENGTH.) 
ALSO APPROPRIATE FOR GOLFING 


AND GENERAL OUTING WEAR. 
No. 2046.—A natty cycling skirt that is 





LADIES’ MEDICM-WIDE THREE-PIECE CYCLING SKIRT. 
UNDERFOLDED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK, AND TO BE IN ANY DrsSiIRED LENGTH.) 
ALSO APPROPRIATE FOR GOLFING AND GENERAL OUTING \WEAR. 


medium size, the skirt requires three yards and a fourth of 
rated made of heavy double-faced cycling cloth and neatly goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


suitable also for golfing and general outing wear is here illus- 


wide front-gore between two wide circular portions that are 
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Lapies’ DivipeD CycLiIne SkrktT, RAVING DEEP SIDE-PLAITS AT THE BACK AND THE 
DIVISION IN FRONT CONCEALED BY LAPPED GORES. (TO BE WORN ON DIAMOND 
OR DROP-FRAME WHEELS, AND TO BE IN ANY DESIRED LENGTH.) 


smoothly fitted at each 
side by two hip darts 
and joined together 
at the center of the 
back. The fulness at 
the back may be col- 
lected in gathers or 
laid in a box-plait that 
has its outer folds 
meeting all the way 
and falling one at each 
side of the saddle 
when worn on the 
wheel. The skirt is 
left open a short dis- 
tance from the top at 
each side-front seam 
and finished with 
stitched overlaps that 
close with buttons and 
button-holes. Pockets 
are inserted in the plackets. A belt 
completes the front-gore and is secured 
at each side to a belt that tinishes the 
remainder of the:skirt and closes at the 
center of the front. The skirt may be 
SS . SS SSS SEEN made in any desired length and in most 
S Se WS ' cases is finished round the bottom with 
Mises rows of stitching; in the medium sizes 
it neasures four yards at the lowgr edge. 
Cheviot, storm serge, covert suiting. 
heavy mixtures, etc., are used in develop- 
ing this skirt; stitching or straps of the 
material give the most approved finish. 
We have pattern No. 2046 in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure. For a lady of 
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LADIKS’ DIVIDED CYCLING SKIRT, WITH LAPPED GORES 
CONCEALING THE DIVISION AT THE FRONT AND BACK. 
(To BE WorN ON DraMOND OR Dkop-FRAME WHEELS AND MADE 

IN ANY DESIRED LENGTH.) 


No. 1994.—Divided skirts are always in demand, and no more 
comfortable and stylish cycling garment can be desired than the 
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LADIES’ 


Bess SION AT THE 








ANY DESIRED 
LENGTH.) 
One here illus- bands at each side. 
see trated made of Duck, linen, cot- 
—_——.. heavy double- toncloth and jean 
= =f faced cycling makecoolandcom- 
i" clothand neatly fortable drawers, 
=< finished with 


machine-stitch- 
ing and bone 
buttons. The 
skirt is divided 
all the way at the back and front, but the division is wholly 
concealed by widely-lapped front and back gores. Each divided 
portion is composed of a side-gore, that is fitted over the hip 
by a dart, and a front and a back that are joined to the side- 
gore in two seams extending from belt to edge and to each 
other by a seam at the inside of the leg. A center seam con- 
nects the divided portions at the back, and the closing is made. 
with a fly at the center of the front. The front-gores and 
back-gores lap widely all the way and are held together by but- 


tons and button-holes arranged as on 
double-breasted garments, the clos- 
ing being made only at the top of the 
back, but all the way or only part way 
down at the front, as preferred. 

Mixed cheviot, heather mixtures, 
tweed, double-faced and covert cloth 
make serviceable cycling skirts. 

We have pattern No. 1994 in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure. For a lady 
of medium size, the skirt requires four 
yards of material fifty-four inches 


wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
cents. 


1994 


719 
MEN’sS SHORT DRAWERS. 
(To USE WITH 
BREEQHES, KNICKER- 
BOCKERS, ETC.. FOR 
CYCLING, GOLFING AND 
GENERAL OUTING 
Wear.) 


—_—______—_. 


MEN’S SHORT 
WITH 


DRAWERS. 

BREECHES, KNICKERBOCKERS, 

ETC., FOR CYCLING, GOLFING AND GEN- 
ERAL OUTING WEAR.) 


(To USE 


No. 719.—These short drawers will 
be convenient for use with breeches, 
knickerbockers, etc., for cycling, golfing and general outing 
wear. The material used is white jean. The drawers are 
shaped with a seam at the inside of each leg and at the cen- 
ter of the back and fitted over cach hip by adart. They are com- 


Divipep CYCLING 
LAPPED GORES CONCEALING THE DIVI- 
FRONT AND BACK, 
BE WORN ON DIAMOND OR DkROP-FRAME 
WHEELS AND MADE IN 


but flannel will of- 
ten be preferred. 

We have pattern No. 719 in twelve sizes for 
twenty-eight to fifty inches, waist measure. 


drawers for a man of medium size, requires a yard 
eighths of material thirty-six inches wide. 
7d. or 15 cents. 


BOYS’ SHORT DRAWERS. 


pleted with waistbands deepened in a curve toward the front: 
lap on the drawers and to reinforce them for the closing, which: 
made the depth of the band with buttons and button-holes. 4 
gusset is set in at the topof the center seam, and the back edge 
of the bands are laced together over it. The drawers reach t: 
the knee. Straps of tape, beneath which the suspender strap 
are to be slipped, are arranged along the upper edge of th: 
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SKIRT, WITH 





(To 


To make 
Price of pattern, 
——$__—__ 

(To Use with BREECHES, KNICKEE- 


BOCKERS, ETC., FOR CYCLING, GOLFING AND 
GENERAL OUTING WEAR.) 


No. 720.--Jean was the material selected for the drawers 
here illustrated, which reach only to the knee and are suita): 


to use with breeches, knickerbockers, etc., for cycling, go 
ing and general outing wear. The draw- 


ers are shaped by inside leg-seams and 
by a center seam at the back that ex- 
tends to within a short distance of the 
top, where a gusset is inserted to give 
desirable width. 

smoothly fitted over the hips by a dart 
at each side and are. completed with 
waistbands that are shallow at the back 
ends and deepened gradually in curves 
toward the front -ends, where they 
are closed with three buttons and but- 
ton-holes. 


together as closely as desired over the 
gusset. 
of the waistband at each side of the 
front, under which the straps of the 
suspenders are passed to hold up the 
drawers. 

Cotton cloth, duck, flannel, flannelette 
and linen are also appropriate materials 
from which to fashion this garment. 


We have pattern No. 720 in six sizes for boys from tive 
to fifteen years of age. 


of eleven years, will require a yard of material thirty-six 
inches wide. 


The drawers are 


The. back ends are laced 





Tapes are sewed near the top Bors’ Sxorr Draw- 


ERS. (To USE WITH 
BREECHES, KNICKEE- 
BOCKERS, ETC., FOR 
CYCLING, GOLFING 
AND GENERAL 
OUTING WEAR) 


To make the drawers for a bor 


Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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MODERN LACE-MAKING. : 


VENETIAN POINT LACE. 


Figures Nos. 1 anp 2.—One of the newest, most elegant va- 
rieties of modern lace—Venetian Point—with the detail for de- 
veloping it, is shown at figures Nos. 1 and 2. Venetian Point 
lace is very appropriate for altar and vestment decorations and 




















Fieure No. 2.—DEtTAaIL FOR VENETIAN POINT LACE. 


also for use on tables of polished wood. Its development is te- 
dious, because no braid is used in its construction and its filling- 
in stitches are so closely set. It will be seen by a reference to 


- figure No. 2 just how the foundation is prepared. This founda- 


tion consists of heavy linen thread basted along the outline of 
the design, sometimes one, sometimes two and often three 


threads being used along the outline, according to the desired 


heaviness of the lace to be made. Then over these threads are 
wrought closely-set button-hole stitches which produce a cord- 
like effect and provide the main characteristic of Venetian Point. 
Raleigh bars connect the floral part of a design, petals and foli- 
ace being filled in with intricate stitches. as will be seen by re- 
ferring to figure No.1. The braid-like effects are produced by 
close stitches wrought between parallel cords. Many illustra- 


tions of Venetian Point are given in our new book, The Art of 
Modern Lace-Making No. 2, price 2s. or 50 cents. 


YOKE IN MODERN LACE. 


Figure No. 38.—The plan and design of the yoke here illus- 
trated is so simple that no detailed description is needed. Daisies 
are formed of Honiton braid and in rows alternate 
with other fancy braid. A yoke of any shape desired 
may be developed in this way, and one néed not be 
confined to the daisy design; many others may be 
used instead. 


BABIES’ CAP IN MODERN LACE. 


Figure No. 4.—This dainty little cap is suitable for 
an infant several months old. The design can, how- 
ever, be enlarged to any size desired, and is so simple 
that even an amateur could duplicate it in the size 
wanted. The cap is in Lwo pieces—one for the front 
and sides and another for the crown. The fern leaf 
isemplcyed three times—once on each side and once on 
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the crown. 
The cap may 
be lined or 
not, as pre- 
ferred, and 
should have 
satin ribbon 
ties. 

In the No- 
vember num- 
ber of THE 
DELINEATOR will be shown the very newest lace—now in process. 

For the information contained in this article thanks are due 
Sara Hadley, of 923 Broadway, New~York. 





FIGURE No. 4.—BaBres’ Cap In MopERN LACE. 
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THE COMMON ILLS OF LIFE.” 


By GRACK PECKHAM MURRAY, M. D.— 


The disorders of the skin are shown either by a blush or 
diffused redness, or by an eruption which varies greatly in ap- 
pearance from a small point to large lumps. All sin troubles 
are of two kinds, those which are contagious and those which 
are not. The contagious skin diseases form a long chapter of 
human woes. The affections of the skin in such diseases as 
scarlet, measles, roseola, are due to fever. The contagious 
skin troubles of another class are caused by parasites, which pass 
from one person to another. There are other terrible skin dis- 
eases due, it is now supposed, to germs, which are widely} propa- 
gated. Since the earliest times the germ has made terrible 
inroads upon the health of the different races which inhabit the 
earth and has done more to dwarf and vitiate mankind than any 
known disease. All of these inflictions of the skin are of vital 
importance and could be dwelt upon with profit; but as all can- 
not come in for consideration in the space allotted to The 
Common Ills, I turn your attention to the every-day distur- 
bances which do not belong to either of these two classes, the 
eruptive fevers and the contagious skin troubles. 


PREDISPOSITION TO SKIN TROUBLES. 


The predisposition to skin troubles may be from two kinds of 
causes, those arising from within the system and those from 
without—that is, certain conditions prevail in the constitution 
which render the skin irritable. If the system is run down and 
the person is not in good health and tone, pimples and eruptions 
come, like weeds in a garden in which the soil is poor. ‘‘ Hav- 
ing scrofulous tendencies” is the way our grandfathers described 
the condition; but scrofula and scrofulous are words no longer 
employed in the medical world, although they still linger in the 
popular mind. It would be difficult for a person to tell you just 
what he means when he says anyone is scrofulous, though the 
word is often used. It simply means this systemic predisposi- 
tion to skin troubles. The scrofulous person is weak, white— 
usually blond—and has a tendency to all kinds of diseases. The 
system is ready to succumb to disease. In the medical works 
the word scrofula has a very insignificant position. Generally 
the word applies to children and the people who have inflamma- 
tion of the glands of the groin and the neck—the lymphatic 
glands which become inflamed, swollen and may go on to sup- 
puration and to breaking down. But there are other conditions 
than those of scrofula which lead to skin diseases. A weakened 
state of any of the organs of the body will cause these eruptions. 
It is therefore patent that anyone who would avoid skin troubles 
must keep the system in good repair. One must avoid impover- 
ishment of the blood and, above all, constipation. The skin 
has its share to do in freeing the body from waste products and 
if because of the inefficiency of the bowels and the kidneys it 
has more than it can do, it becomes unhealthy and shows this by 
various inflammatory or eruptive conditions. 

The second cause of skin troubles is the irritability of the 
skin itself. The more delicate a skin is the more easily it suf- 
fers from the different conditions of atmosphere to which it is 
subjected—as the changes from heat to cold, from season to 
season. The heat of Summer will cause the rise of the little 
points of irritation and redness known as prickly heat, and in 
Winter eczema and chilblains abound. Those people who 
huve the finest, most delicate skins are those who are most 
likely to suffer from these troubles. The end aimed at should 
be to toughen the skin. This is not difficult to do. The skin 
needs to be thickened, and this can best be done by the use of 
alcohol or cologne. The skin should be protected and care- 
fully cared for. In bathing it should not be irritated It 
should be carefully dried and often strengthened by applica- 
tions of alcohol and the use of simple rice powder. ‘<A thin- 
skin’? is an expression often used in connection with one who 
bears ill the buffets of the world. It is this kind of skin that 

¥No. 

No 


No 


Catching Cold. apres iu the Number for January. 
No. 


1, 
2, Indigestion aud Dvepepeia, in the Number for February. 
8, Feverishnees and Fevers. in the Number for March. 
4, Headaches, inthe Number for April. 
No. 5. Neuralgia, Gout. Rheumatism, in the Namber for May. 
No, 6, The Liver and Biliousness, in the Number for Jane. 
No, 7. Nervous Progtration, in the Number for July 
No. 8, Heart Tronbles, in the Number for August. 
No. 9, Insomnia. in the Number for September. 


No. 10.—EVERY-DAY SKIN TROUBLES. 


is liable to disorders. A thin skin is apt to be a drv one in 
which the glands work imperfectly; and to prevent this the skin 
should be frequently oiled. The Romans understood this, and 
in the Roman baths oil was used abundantly. Moderns can take 
a lesson from them in the care of the skin in this respect ani 
should anoint and oil the skin frequently, especially to over. 
come the drying effects of too great use of soap, especially the 
cheaper kinds, which contain too much alkali. One of the bex 
preparations to be used as a ‘‘skin feeder,”? which is the pup 
ular term in these days, is white vaseline and almond oil, in the 
proportion of one part of the almond oil to two of white vaseline. 
Add a few drops of violet essence extract, and you have one of 
the best preparations for oiling the skin. The vegetable oils are 
much less likely to make the hair grow. 


ECZEMA AND SALT-RHEUM. 


Eczema is the most common of all eruptions of the skin and 
represents one-fourth of all kinds of cutaneous troubles, accord- 
ing to the authorities. It appears in all the different parts of the 
body and has very many forms, from a mere redness to the 
nodules and pustular forms. It attacks all ages. men and 
women alike, but is not contagious, although many popularly 
suppose it to be. The causes of eczema are very numerous. 
the state of the system having much to do with many cases. 
Those who suffer from it are seldom in perfect health; some- 
thing is wrong. The idea that eczema is an expression of 
gouty condition of the system has gained ground in the last few 
years. Dyspepsia and digestive disorders also will occasion and 
aggravate it, and in children, in whom it is most common. 
these are oftenest the cause of the trouble. The crusts and 
patches which form on the heads of children are also of the 
nature of eczema. Children when teething are liable to eczema. 
The disorder occurs in elderly people owing to imperfect cir- 
culation of the blood, whereby the skin is imperfectly nourished. 
Nervous disturbances are also responsible for eczema. Asthma 
and eczema are also said to be allied. 

All irritants, such as drugs and powders, and poisons. as the 
poison ivy and dogwood, pruduce an eczema. If the skin is dry 
and easily irritated, eczema will result from injudicious rubbing 
and scratching. 

It will be easy to understand the nature of eczema if it is 
borne in mind that it is to the skin what catarrh is to the mucous 
membranes of the body. Its first and most unendurable symp- 
tom is intense itching. If the affliction progresses. the skin 
is covered with a discharge due to ruptured vesicles which 
have formed on the skin. In the advanced and chronic case: 
the skin is thickened, notably on the hands and feet, where it 
becomes very much hardened. Many cases of eczema are per- 
sistent and difficult in the extreme to cure them. 


TREATMENT OF ECZEMA. 


One can easily see that the treatment of eczema fs very varied. 
because of the number of things that will produce the disease. 
The system must be built up by the use of tonics. The skin 
must be relieved by regulating the action of the bowels and kid- 
neys. The gouty and nervous corditions must be cured. The 
time to treat eczema is in the very beginning. There is nothing 
which thrives so well on neglect as eczema. As soon as the skit 
reddens and shows that it is getting in an irritated condition. 
it should be attended to. Soothing ointments should be =p- 
plied, and the nails of the fingers, those enemies of the skin 
that lie ever in wait to attack it. should be restrained. To allay 
the intense itching use some lotion or ointment, applying it with 
a bit of soft linen or absorbent cotton. The well-nigh irre-i= 
tible impulse to bathe with water the eczematous patches must 
be resisted. Water acts as a poison to eczema and must be 
avoided. No more bathing should be done than is absolutely 
necessary. In taking a bath, bran can be used. from two wo 
six pounds to a bath of thirty gallons of water: and the tem- 
perature of such a bath should be from 90° to 95+ F. An 
alkaline bath is also beneficial. Two to ten ounces of the car. 
bonate or the bi-carbonate of soda can be used. The addition to 
the water of burax (three or four ounces) also makes a very good 
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alkaline bath. After the bath the skin should be well oiled with 
olive oil, almond oil or the mixture of vaseline and almond oil 
of which I have spoken. An entire oil pack is very beneficial in 
case, of severe eczema, when the body is wrapped in lint or linen 
dipped in pure olive oil. The Turkish baths are best for keep- 
ing the skin in good condition and preventing eczema. There is 
a difference of opinion as to their efficacy when the disease is 
present, but in many cases they are very useful, if they are fol- 
lowed by applications of oil. 

For localized eczema simple ointments, such as zinc oxide or 
boracic acid gintment, are good. The mixture of one part of 
bismuth to three of vaseline, creamed together, makes one of the 
nicest applications for eczema as well as for burns, abrasions or 
other inflammations of the skin. When the discharge is very 
profuse, powders dusted upon the skin are more efficacious than 
ointments. Oxide of zinc, starch and bismuth are good for this 
purpose. In the hair, ointments and powders cannot be used tu 
advantage, and lotions are then applied. Lead and opium wash 
is the most soothing and the oftenest used. 


URTICARIA. 


The word urticaria may seem a long one, but there does not 


seem to be another which applies as well. It comes from a 
word meaning nettle, and the ordinary term used is nettle-rash. 
This manifests itself in wheals, which come and go. The skin 
is very irritable and if lightly touched with the finger will turn 
red and will indicate the nature of the trouble. One of the 
favorite ways of illustrating the disease is to write with the 
finger-nail the word urticaria on the arm; the letters stand forth 
in a red brand. The rash is often accompanied and sometimes 
preceded by a burning and a tingling. It is caused generally 
by the irritation of the digestive tract; indigestion in general 
may occasion it, but some people cannot eat certain substances 
without producing it. Shell fish, clams, oysters, lobsters, crabs, 
one or all have to be avoided by those who are subject to urti- 
caria. Strawberries often give rise to it. In some cases the 
cause is obscure, but usually it is some article of food, and when 
that is known and avoided the trouble disappears. Other cases, 
however, are very obstinate, and it requires very judicious care 
in the way of eating and medication to effect a cure. The erup- 
tion is not always confined to the skin, but attacks the mucous 
membranes of the throat and stomach as well. 

The treatment in the main consists, beside regulating the diet 
and removing the indigestion, in toughening the skin, which is 
so exceedingly irritable. Turkish baths are of the greatest 
help. A course of them should be taken, about a half a dozen 
at least, at intervals of five or six days. Rubbing with alcohol, 
or, better yet, the oil inunctions, should be taken after them. 
The bran and alkaline baths already described are also of great 
benefit. The kidneys and the bowels should have attention, and 
everything should be done to relieve the skin. It is even more 
important to do-these things in urticaria than in eczema. The 
itching and the burning is sometimes intolerable, and it is almost 
impossible to find anything to relieve it. The hot bran baths 
do the most good, and bathing with bi-carbonate of soda or 
camphor water often relieves. 


ABOUT BOILS. 


Since Job made boils famous they have been an affliction to 
the human race, an iil so common in fact that it is not necessary 
to describe them. When they appear singly they ure caused by 
some blow or accident or pressure. When they occur in num- 
bers they are due to blood poisoning of some kind. It is not 
necessary to dwell on the affliction. They involve suffering out 
of all proportion to their size, with a throbbing, sickening pain 
that is difficult to be borne. 

It is a vital question whether one is able to stop a boil in the 
beginning. Some claim that this can be done by rubbing into 
them nitrate of silver or iodoform or the spirits of camphor, 
or touching them with carbolic acid. Tincture of iodine 
painted on the boil repeatedly and solutions of boracic acid 
are also recommended. Small boils may be painted with 
collodion. 

A carbuncle is not an exaggerated-boil. but a collection of 
them occurring in one spot. Owing to its extent it is a very 


MEASURING TAPES.—No dressmaker can afford to be 
without a tape-measure that is at once accurate and legible, for 
upon it, as much as upon any other implement she uses, depends 
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serious affair. It is accompanied with chills and fever and 
great depression. As it is more likely to occur in the aged or 
those whoare not very strong, it arouses more apprehension than 
a boil. 

In the case of a boil or a carbuncle to poultice or not to poul- 
tice is the question. The latest fashion is not to poultice, but | 
must say that there is nothing like a good old-fashioned flaxseed 
poultice, made hot and spread thickly, to comfort the pain and 
to hasten the softening process. The one idea which has brought 
the poultice into disfaver is that it makes a boil spread. The 
reason that one boil follows another is because the discharge be- 
comes an inoculating medium. To prevent this, the surface about 
the boil must be kept disinfected. JIodoform is an excellent 
remedy for this, the only objection to its use being in the odor. A 
solution of carbolic acid in the proportion of one to forty is also 
good. The parts should be washed with the solution whenever 
the dressings are changed, which precaution wil] prevent the 
boils from spreading, even if poultices are used. It is a mistake 
to open a boil before it has softened in the center; this only irri- 
tates it and makes it worse. 

Of course, tonics are necessary to build up the system to pre- 
vent a further crop of boils. A popular remedy is tar water, of 
which a quart a day is recommended. A good authority on skin 
diseases endorses another popular remedy, namely, yeast; this 
should be fresh. and a half a wineglassful can be taken night 
and morning. The doctors prescribe sulphide of calcium, which 
is to be taken in doses of one-tenth of a grain every two or three 
hours. This is a drug that one must take care to have fresh, as 
it is spoiled by exposure to the air; for which reason it comes 
gelatine-coated. 


SOME OF THE MINOR ILLS. 


The pimples and little pustules that mar the perfection of the 
complexion—generally known as acne—are due to inflammation 
of the little oily follicles of the skin and occasion a great deal 
of annoyance. In previous papers I have considered the sub- 
ject to a considerable extent and will not dwell upon it now. 
The sebaceous glands should not be allowed to fill up with the 
dried plug, which is commonly known as blackheads, To pre- 
vent acne the skin should be kept in good, active condition by 
the use of friction. 

Prickly heat is another common trouble due to the stopping- 
up of the sweat glands. Infants are greatly harassed with it, 
the discomfort being frequently due to the excess of clothing and 
the swathing that injudicious mothers practise. Bathing with 
alcohol and water helps the trouble, as does also the use of 
alkaline baths. Simple diet and light clothing should be used, 
and powders of zinc and starch or bismuth brought into use. 

Cold-sores are another affliction which should be mentioned. 
They are of the same nature as shingles. These sores follow the 
nerve branches and are very painful. They may occur around 
the forehead and the eyes or around the nose; they occur also 
on the shoulders, and when they follow the course of the inter- 
costal nerves along the ribs are called shingles. Their pres- 
ence shows that the system is run down, and one shouid take 
tonics and nerve sedatives. For the cold sores about the lips, 
bismuth and camphor are good. Camphor and the sal prunel 
balls, rubbed into them the minute that one becomes aware 
that a cold sore is forming will sometimes arrest it and will in 
any event make it much smaller. 

Chilblains are another affliction which trouble those who are 
not strong or who have imperfect circulation. They occur on 
the hands and feet—reddish patches, which itch and burn in the 
most distressing manner. If they are not cared for, the skin 
becomes broken and the trouble is increased fourfold. Painting 
with iodine, the use of camphor liniments and belladonna are 
excellent remedies, as is also the popular one of soaking the 
feet in very hot brine. 

In conclusion of this short talk about common skin troubles 
I would force home the lesson that the majority of these afflic- 
tions which we have been discussing are eae and could 
be entirely avoided by the proper care of the skin. The activity 
of the capillary circulation of the skin should be insured by fric- 
tion and bathing, the toughening of thé skin by alcohol baths ; 
and its velvety softness and texture should be maintained by fre- 
quent inunctions of oils and by the avoidance of impure soaps. 

GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY. 


the success of the garments. On another page we publish an ad- 
vertisement of tape-measures, which are manufactured expressly 
for us and which we guarantee superior in| every particular. 
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CARE OF WOOD FLOORS, ETc. 


The close of the nineteenth century can bear witness to an 


unprecedented respect for the products of the forest. Old furni- 
ture is held sacred and is cleaned, polished and made beautiful, 
while even in the humble home wood floors and rugs have 
crowded carpets quite into the background. Sweeter and cleaner 
homes are the result of this, for the modern house is less hard 
to care for than when carpets were so generally used for floor 
coverings. 


THE POLISHED FLOOR. 


The ideal floor is of hard wood, white quartered-oak being 
the best for the living rooms, halls, etc., while maple is the most 
serviceable in kitchens and rear halls. These floors are finished 
by professionals, who first apply what is known as a filler to 
close the pores of the wood, adding, after ten hours’ drying, a 
coat of wax polish. In this day of easily obtainable professional 
material it is poor policy for the amateur to make her own 
floor polish. Most of these home-made polishes contain bees- 
wax, and as this does not readily harden and will soften in a 
warm temperature, an authority on the care of floors discour- 
ages its use. Other kinds of wax are used in the best polishes. 
The first coat should be applied with a woollen cloth, the polish 
being spread as thinly as possible; it is allowed to dry for an 
hour, when a second thin coat is applied. The surface is then 
rubbed with a weighted brush, both across the boards and with 
the grain of the wood. A final gloss is obtained by placing a 
piece of fresh carpet under the brush and again rubbing. 
These floors are the most beautiful, as they do not readily show 
the dust nor do they easily wear; but they must be care- 
fully treated or they quickly become stained. Nota drop of 
water should touch a surface of this kind. When soiled it 
should be wiped with turpentine, which will remove the wax, 
and a repolish should be given at such spots. Floors of this 
kind require the application of the polish but once or twice a 
year, the weighted brush, however, being used frequently. 

Old floors that show openings between the boards need quite 
different treatment from that just described. When the boards 
are uneven it is wise to have a carpenter plane them, the cost 
being quite below the proportion of finish he will impart. Any 
cracks between the boards should be filled with either putty or 
& paper paste that is very durable and which is made as follows: 
Tear old newspapers into small pieces, cover them with hot 
water and boil slowly several hours, stirring often to break the 
paper fibre ; when reduced to a pulp press out the water. Make 
a paste of one quart of flour, three quarts of water and one 
table-spoonful of powdered alum, boiling well and mixing thor- 
oughly; to this add enough of the paper paste to make the 
mixture as thick as putty. Press the filler into the cracks as 
soon as cool enough to handle. It will quickly harden and will 
last for years. If the floor is greasy and dark-colored from 
carpet covering it should be well scrubbed with soap and sand, 
then given a bath of strong ammonia water. This should 
be done before the cracks are filled. 

The floor being now made ready, it may be finished in one of 
two ways—either stained and then waxed or varnished, or 
painted and varnished. A painted floor when pruperly done 
will keep in good condition many years. An oak color is 
much more desirable than a dark shade that will show every 
speck of dust. Two coats of paint should be applied, and the 
floor is made much more beautiful by a third coat of varnish, 
drying thoroughly between each coat. A painted floor is the 
least hard to care for, requiring a hair-broom for the sweeping, 
then a thorough dusting with a cloth slipped over the broom. 
Any spots may be cleaned with warm water, no soap being 
used. To brighten the floor it is well to apply occasionally a 
coat of crude oil, using a soft flannel cloth with which to rub it 
on the boards and rubbing afterward with cheese-cloth to give 
n polish. 
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APPLYING STAINS OR PAINTS. 


If the floor is to be stained, it must first be 
cleaned of grease and even paint. In the latter 
case an application of turpentine will soften the 
paint so that it may be easily scraped off. The 
stains are to be procured in any paint shop, 
varying in depth of color; but a dark stain 
should not be chosen unless the boards are very 
dark and none other is possible. It is well first 
to try the stain on a piece of board to be quite 
gure of itscolor. If satisfactory the color should 
be applied with a stiff brush, staining a board or two at a time 
and moving the brush with the grain of the wood. Two coats 
are sometimes required, but of this the worker must be a judge. 
After staining the floor it should be allowed to dry for four or 
five days before being finished with wax or varnish. For war- 
ing, which is polishing the floor, the method previously described 
should be followed, and if the floor is to be varnished a thin, 
even coat should be applied. 

It sometimes falls to woman’s lot to have to renew a floor 
that seems incapable of redemption. Successive coats of var- 
nish, staining and polishing have developed a greasy, filthy con- 
dition that is no longer endurable. The only remedy lies in 
having the floor scraped. This may be done by the amateur. 
but unless unable to bear the expense it is well to employ a man 
who understands the work and will bring to it the strength that 
is needed and that is not possible in a woman. If, however, 
the amateur is to do the scraping, it is helpful to know that there 
are regular implements that may be procured for this purpose: 
one may be improvised out of tin, and after scraping with the 
tin instrument glass should be used to further clean the boards: 
then they should be sandpapered, in order to smooth them thor- 
oughly. When the floor is thus made ready it may be finished 
by staining, painting, or even by a coating of shellac, if the 
wood is quite clean. When treating polished floors to a fresh- 
ening without the work of repolishing, an application of gas- 
oline will do much to brighten them, the oil being applied with 
a soft cloth. Bare floors are not the care that the inexperi- 
enced fear they are, and they give a modern tone to the home, 
even with very inexpensive rugs. 


THE DINING TABLE. 


The appearance of other wooden possessions in the home 
must show some knowledge of their proper care, or a few 
years’ time will testify to ignorant housekeeping. It is a mod- 
ern custom to set the dining table without a cloth for at least 
one meal a day, small doilies protecting its polished surface 
from contact with the dishes. A dining-table may be a thing of 
beauty when bought, but it will not long be a joy if it does not 
receive proper care. When a cloth is used the table is protected 
by what is called table-felt, a thick cotton material that to a large 
degree protects the polish from dulling. It is well, however, to 
protect it further from very hot dishes, such as those for oatmeal. 
by laying under them a pad covered by a napkin. Though 
table mats are no longer found in the refined home, these incon- 
spicuous napkin reinforcements are certain of a permanent 
place. Even with the best of care spots sometimes appear 
where. the hot dishes are set, but they may be partially or 
wholly obliterated by the use of kerosene. Pour a little cf the 
oil on the places, then rub with a flannel cloth, rubbing with 
the grain of the wood and adding a little oil during the rub- 
bing until the stains disappear. Hard rubbing is necessary to 
success. It is out of possibility that food and drink will not 
sometimes be spilled on the table when it is used without a 
cloth, and the results of such accidents are seen in sticky, 
greasy spots. It is sometimes imprudent to clean these from 
the surface as soon as they appear, for others will accumulate. 
and too frequent cleaning will entirely ruin a table. It should 
be washed in the following manner, which, if very carefully 
done, will not injure either the wood or the polish : 

Have ready for the purpose a ten-inch square of soft chamois 
skin, a small fine sponge and a dish of lukewarm water. Press 
the water from the sponge and gently wash off the soiled places, 
washing but a small portion at a time and wetting the wood as 
little as possible. Rub the sponge with the grain of the wood 
and rinse it frequently to remove any dust that might scratch 
the table, going over a small space at a time; dry the table with 
the chamois skin wrung from the water. The skin must not be 
used until softened by wringing. If much surface is wet ata 
time the water acts on the finish/and there appear globules of a 
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sort of resin oozing from the wood. It is well, therefore, to be 
very careful or the table will be ruined. In the piano ware- 
- houses the most beautiful cases are treated in this manner to 
_ remove any finger marks that may have appeared from hand- 
ling the instruments. 


TO RESTORE FURNITURE. 


The care of furniture is not complete when the upholstery is 
_ brushed and cleaned, for the wood of the chair or couch must 
receive the reapect due it. When the wood looks greasy and 
_finger-marked it should be rubbed with a flannel moistened in 
kerosene, rubbed until dry, then treated with a mixture made 
of equal parts of linseed oil, vinegar and turpentine. Shake the 
mixture well and apply with a Hannel, rubbing vigorously into 
the wood; then, after a day, rub with a dry flannel. Unless 
quite ruined, furniture will look better with this treatment than 
when a so-called furniture polish is applied. 

When some prized piece of furniture demands an entire treat- 
ment of the wood to develop its beauty, with patience and a 
good deal of muscle the amateur may do wonders. A practical 
worker in wood warns the novice against so-called stains for 
furniture, as they always fade and are never as handsome as the 
natural wood. 

To beautify an old chair, the wood itself must first be brought 
from the successive coats of varnish usually found on it. Dip 
a sponge in strong ammonia and moisten the varnish until it 
may be scraped off with a piece of glass. When the wood is 
dry, sandpaper it thoroughly, using No. 0 or No. 00 paper, and 
develop as smooth a surface as possible, reaching with a pointed 
stick all the cuts and carvings. Add a coat of pure shellac var- 
nish—white, if the wood is light; orange, if it is dark — and 
when perfectly dry, again go over the surface lightly with the 
sandpaper. Ask a dealer for ‘‘rubbing varnish’? or hard-oil 
finish, and apply three coats, allowing at least forty-eight hours 
for each to dry. Do not use furniture polish, as it cannot be 
rubbed. When the second coat is dry, again use the sandpaper, 
thus keeping the wood smooth. When the last coat has been on 
three days, place a quantity of powdered pumice-stone in a 
saucer and have some raw linseed oil in another. Dip a soft 
flannel in the oil, then in the stone and rub the: wood well, keep- 
ing the flannel well oiled and using the stick with the flannel 
over it for all the deep places that are so hard to reach, Care 
must be taken that the gloss and not the varnish is removed and 
that the wood is made smooth. Wipe the surface with a dry 
flannel as the work proceeds. The three coats of varnish 
develop a brilliant surface that is. not desirable, and the pum- 
ice-stone gives what is known to the trade as a dead finish. If 
a bright polish is desired on some parts and a dead finish on 
others of the same piece of furniture, the dead finish must first 
be reached, then powdered rotten stone and oil used in the 
same way as the pumice-stone. Clock-case workers secure 
the bright polish on the veneering by vigorous rubbing with the 
palm of the hand. In the finishing touches the amateur should 
dip the palm in flour to absorb the perspiration, then rub well. 
The energetic home-maker can do much to enrich her home by 
taking care of old pieces of furniture that may sometimes. be 
purchased at a very slight cost. BLAIR. 





DISHES FOR EPICURES.—OYSTERS. 


OYSTER BUNDLES.—Cut nice even slices of the breast of 


“ither boiled or roast turkey; spread over each piece a thin 
lice of boneless bacon and put on top of each piece of bacon a 
arge oyster; roll up each slice of turkey, with the bacon and 
yyster aside so as to form a little bundle, tie each of these 
ecurely, place in a baking pan and bake them Jong enough to 
ook the bacon, basting frequently with a little melted butter. 
serve in a dish garnished with parsley. Rich brown gravy 
hould he served with these bundles. 


OYSTER MUFFINS.—Take one quart of wheat flour, four 


ea-spoonfuls of Royal baking powder, one tea-spoonful of salt, 


our eggs, the yolks and whites being beaten seperately, one cup 


f melted butter, cup of rich milk and fifty chopped oysters. 


sift the flour, baking powder and salt together, add the milk to 
he yolks of the eggs, and beat until light; mix this alternately 


yith the melted butter and the chopped oysters with the flour, 


dd the well-beaten whites of eggs last and bake in well-greased 


1uffin pans in a good oven. 


OYSTERS BAKED IN THE HALF SHELL.—Wipe dry 
fty large fine oysters, lay these in a dish and cover them alter- 
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nately with a cup of melted butter, a dessert-spoonful of lemon 
juice and a little cavenne pepper. Let them lie in the mixture 
for about fifteen minutes, turning them frequently, then roll 
each oyster in biscuit crumbs, then in beaten egg, then again in 
biscuit crumbs. Have ready in a pan some deep oyster shells, 
lay the oysters in these and bake in a quick oven until done. 
Serve in the shells. 

OYSTERS A LA REINE.—Broil fifty large oysters on a 
well-greased oyster broiler, place them in a dish and serve 
covered with a sauce made as follows: Heat one pint of rich 
milk in a double builer and mix thoroughly two table-spoonfuls 
of flour, with half a cup of butter; take the yolks of four hard- 
boiled eggs and rub them smooth with a little cream (or milk); 
add this to the sauce and stir briskly until perfectly smooth and 
quite thick. Season with a little mace, salt, black and red 
pepper, and a generous glass of sherry wine. 

OYSTER BALLS.—Stew a quart of oysters for about five 
minutes in their own liquor, then take them out and chop fine. 
Take half a dozen potatoes, boil, mash and pass them through 
the colander and work into them, in a boil, one gill of cream 
and the yolks of four eggs, some finely chopped parsley, pepper, 
salt, a little nutmeg, adding lastly the chopped oysters. When 
well mixed and smooth, form into small balls, flour them and 
fry in hot lard, butter, or dripping. P. L. BLATCHFORD. 





FIVE FINE NEW CAKES. 


Bridal Cream, Brownie, Cocoanut, Pineapple Layer, and 
Lemon Loaf cake are all new and delicious, and if care is used 
in the making and baking, there need be no failures. There is 
almost as much in the baking as in the mixing of a cake, 
and it is here that the amateur is apt to fall into error. These 
cakes must be made the day before they are to be used. All 
the cakes require baking from an hour to an hour and twenty 
minutes in a slow oven. Put a sheet of white writing paper 
upon the upper grate of the oven; if it turns a light yellow 
when it has been in ten minutes, the oven is right for these 
cakes. Have a quantity of finely cut wood and put in one 
stick at a time, so as to keep the oven steady. In measuring 
the ingredients the cupfuls are just even (not rounded up), and 
a tea-spoonful means an even, full one. The flour and baking 
powder should in all cases be sifted together eight times, and 
the sugar used is either fine-grain granulated or powdered, pre- 
ferably the former, and should be sifted four times. The direc- 
tions given for mixing and baking the first cake apply to all. 
The butter must be the best, the eggs strictly fresh and the 
milk skimmed but sweet. Use some good egg-beater and have 
the eggs beaten until perfectly stiff and fine grained. The cup 
used in measuring should be an ordinary sized hotel teacup. It 
is well to purchase a hotel tea and coffee cup to use as meas- 
ures in cooking. 

BRIDAL CREAM CAKE. 


For this will be needed one and a half cupful of sugar, a cup 
of flour, half a tea-spoonful of cream of tartar, eleven eggs and 
half a tea-spoonful of almond extract. Beat the whites of the 
eggs stiff, then add the sugar a spoonful at a time, beating all 
the while; add the flavoring and then the flour, a little at a time, 
the cream of tartar having been sifted with the flour. Bake in 
& new tin that is about eight inches across and has a tube in the 
center. The time of baking should be an hour or an hour and 
ten minutes. If the cake begins to brown too much when it has 
been in ten minutes, cover it carefully with paper. When cold, 
remove from the pan and put in a cold place until the next day. 
With a sharp knife mark around the entire cake, so as to divide 
it into five layers; with a stout thread put around the cake and 
crossed and drawn tight the cake can be cut into smooth 
even layers. 

To make the cream: Put two table-spoonfuls of gelatine in a 
cup and cover with cold water. After an hour or so set the cup 
into hot water until the gelatine is dissolved. Take the froth 
from one pint of thin cream, add half a cup of powdered sugar 
and the gelatine and whip well. When well mixed beat in 
gently the whites of three eggs that have been whipped until 
suiff. Put on ice and stir until it begins to stiffen. Now pina 
collar of buttered paper around the first layer of the cake, put- 
ting the plate on which it is upon something to raise it from the 
table. The collar should be put on so as to come above the 
cake about half an inch. Spread a layer of the cream upon 
the cake, filling the collar; put on the next layer, and pin on 
another collar and fill with the cream. Continue until all the 
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layers have been used and finish the top with either a coating 
of the cream or a soft icing. Put into the ice box or some other 
very cold place until ready to serve; then remove the collars. 


BROWNIE CAKE. 


First part: cream together a cup of sugar anu two thirds of a 
cup of soft butter, and into this stir the yolks of two eggs and 
half a cup of milk; now add the second part, which is made by 
mixing together a cup of grated chocolate or cocoa, a cup of 
liyht-brown sugar; a cup of milk and the yolk of one egg. 
Place in a double boiler and stir until thick and hot. When 
cold stir into the first part, and then add three cupfuls of flour, 
two tea-spoonfuls of baking powder and lastly the well-beaten 
whites of three eggs and a tea-spoonful of vanilla. Bake ina 
loaf as above directed and when twenty-four hours old, cut into 
layers and fill with a cream made as above, using the paper 
collars. 


COCOANUT CAKE. 


The same material is used for this as the pineapple cake, the 
only difference being in the filling. The dough can be baked in 
laver tins instead of one loaf, but it is not nearly so delicate. 
Cream together half a cup of soft butter and one and a half cup- 
ful of sugar; to this add half a cup of milk and then gradually 
stir in two and one quarter cupfuls of flour and one tea-spoonful 
of baking powder. Flavor with half a tea-spoonful of vanilla 
and ten drops of almond. This gives a delicate pistachio flavor. 
Lastly, beat in the whites of five eggs that have been whipped 
until stiff and dry. This cake mixture will be rather stiff and 
hard to beat. It makes a delicious plain cake baked in a loaf 
and iced. | 

For the filling: Soak two table-spoonfuls of gelatine until soft, 
then heat until dissolved. . Beat the whites of three large eggs 
stiff, add half a cup of sugar, two table-spoonfuls of the dis- 
solved gelatine and one and one half cupful of grated cocoanut. 
Spread upon the layers and ice the top and sides with plain 
icing, sprinkled with dry cocoanut. This cake will not require 
the collar. Set in a cold place for a few hours before serving. 


PINEAPPLE LAYER CAKE. 


Make the cake and filling as above, only substituting finely 
chopped pineapple for the cocoanut, A fine chocolate cake is 
made in the same way by adding to the gelatine icing filling 
half a cup of grated chocolate that has been melted. 


LEMON LOAF CAKE. 


Cream together three cupfuls of sugar and a cup of soft but- 
ter; add to them the yolks of five eggs and stir well for five 
minutes; add a cup of milk and stir three minutes; then gradu- 
ally stir in five cupfuls of flour and a quarter tea-spoonful of 
soda: then add the grated rind and juice of one lemon and 
lastly the stiffly beaten whites of five eggs. Bake for over an 
hour in a slow oven and ice with a plain lemon icing. This 
makes a delicious rose cake, if one half of the dough is colored 
with fruit colorings. May LonarpD. 





GOING TO BED AND GETTING UP. 


About one-third of our time is spent in bed, and it would 
seem that nothing could be easier than to go to bed and get up; 
but assuredly not one in twenty understands how to accomplish 
these two things properly. ‘‘ How much easier life would be’”’ 
a friend once said, ‘‘ if it wasn’t for the going to bed and the 
getting up. You see these two things somehow got mixed at 
the beginning and are not as they should be. Bedtime comes 
often when you are not sleepy, and getting-up time comes when 
you are sleepy. In the evening one sits at ease by the fire and 
has just arrived at a most exciting portion of his book, when 
the lamp begins to grow dim and he finds it is time to retire. 
Or, he is out enjoying the evening, when someone says it is 
time to get to bed or else he will be late in getting to the office 
inthe morning. Then again, just as you are in such a comfort- 
able nap and have got half-way through such a delightful 
dream—whiz-z-z! goes the alarm, and it is time to get up.” 

There are some unpleasant features in going to bed and in 
getting up, but there are ways of making even these things more 
pleasant. How many times one feels so sleepy that she can 
hardly undress: but by the time her hair is brushed ani the 
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room picked up, she is very wide awake and restless. Then 
after hours of tossing about she falls asleep, only to be aroused 
by the alarm. | 

Wherever and whatever your room is, be sure that it is clean 
and well aired before bed-time. Do not leave dirty water 
uncovered in the room at night. Always empty water as soon 
as it is used, and wipe the wash-bowl. If possible do not leav: 
soiled clothes in a room over night. Always, even in the col:. 
est weather. raise the window. If you are liable to colds. x: 
a screen in front of it to break the direct wind. 

The practice of having storm windows with only a crack st 
the bottom for air, or in some cases no vent at all, does more 
harm than good. Some people sleep in unaired dens (they mar 
be handsomely furnished, but still they are dens) and wonier 
how it is that they awaken in the morning feeling so miserable 
and tired. When there is sun, let it shine into your sleepinz- 
room. If your room faces the East. have a heavy shade to the 
window and pull it down so that the sun will not shine in your 
face; moonshine also is bad where it falls direct upon the eye:. 
and either is apt to disturb one’s slumbers. 

Just before retiring is the best time to take a sponge bath. 
Any doctor will tell you that it is best to rest after a bath, and. 
beside, the bath will often induce sleep where one is restless. 
If it is hot and sultry, try a warm bath, and you will find it wil! 
be much more refreshing thanacold one. A woman should give 
her hair a good brushing and lovsely braid it, before retiring. 
If you are going out to spend the evening, do not go until 
your room is all put to rights and the clothing Jaid out that you 
wish to put on in the morning. Also turn down the coverlet of 
the bed. Taking it for granted that no one likes to get up in the 
morning and that everyone likes to delay the time as long a: 
possible, it is as well to do as much as possible the night before 
and so save time in the morning. Do not get out of your clothes 
and leave them in an untidy heap upon a chair. or the floor. 

Take off each garment carefully, and if it is not to be put 
on in the morning, put it away where it belongs. The gar- 
ments that will be required should be placed upon a chair 
in the order in which they are to be put on. Turn any 
garment that has been reversed in taking off and place your 
shoes and hose where they can easily be found. 

When at a hotel always take care to locate the nearest stairs 
to your room and see where all the exits are. At night put your 
garments in order as above directed and put your toilet articles 


into your hand-bag or where you keep them. If you havea 
trunk, put everything into it and lock it. Put your money and 
jewelry where you will be sure not to forget it. If you do not 


care to keep a light burning and Jamps or gas is used, be sure 
to put the matches where they will be handy. If a lamp is use. 
after it is turned out turn up the wick again. 

Instead of leaving the room in a litter when one is getting 
ready to go anywhere so that everything has to be picked up 
the next day, it is far easier to sit up an extra half-hour and 
leave things in order. Persons who do office or clerical work or 
teach will fully appreciate putting away things at night. A mao 
should lay out his business suit and be sure to take out the 
articles from his pockets, for this may save time and annoyance. 
especially if he discovers when he reaches the office the next day 
that he has left his keys in a pocket of his evening suit. 

Whether you are called or awaken yourself, if possible do net 
get up at once; lie still a few moments and think of something 
pleasant. If you have everything ready, it takes but a shorn 
time to dress. If there is no other way to have warm water. 
get a little single-burner coal-oil stove and light it when you 
firsc wake up. 

There is a good deal said against washing in warm water in 
the Winter, but any one who has ever tried to wash in ice- 
water in a freezing room, will be likely to choose the lesser 
evil. 

MABEL ARDEN 





A NorasLe Orrrer.—A valuable offer is made our readers it 
the Pattern Check specified on the Tinted Leaf following the 
Ladies’ Colored Pages in the front of this magazine, the Re- 
duced Prices of the Patterns specified representing an apprevi- 
able saving. Patrons taking advantage of the inducements «‘ 
this kind offered each month will find them a gratifying source 
of profit. The Reductions are wholly out of proportion to the 
excellence of the values, and will be fully appreciated by prac- 
tical buyers, the Patterns selected being thoroughly represes- 
tative and up to date. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. 


(ANY FURTHER INFORMATION DESIRED WILL BE GLADIY FURNISHED BY Mrs. Haywoop. LETTERS TO HER MAY BE ADDRESSED 
OARE OF THE EpITor oF THE DELINEATOR.) 


Many inquiries reach me in regard to designs for white 
embroidery, more especially for those suitable for the embellish- 
ment of Fair linen. Therefore, the two sets of designs for that 
purpose herewith illustrated will doubtless prove very acceptable 
to the numerous readers of THE DeELINgEATOR interested in 
church embroideries. 

The sets consist of two crosses for that part of the Fair 
linen cloth covering the top of the altar, and a border in keeping 
with the crosses for the ends that hang over. The larger cross 
is placed exactly 
in the center of 
the cloth; the 
smaller one is 
employed four 
times, one at 
each corner on 
the top of the 
altar. The exact 
method of plac- 
ing the symbol 
was fully illus- 
trated some time 
ago in thesecond 
of the series of 
articles on eccle- 
siastical em- 
broidery; the 
article referred 
to embraced a 
full description 
of all the linen 
needed for altar 
seryice. 

While five 
crosses, however 
simple. should 
appear on every 
Fair linen cloth, 
it is not equally 
a matter of necessity to add the border, though this enhances 
greatly its beauty. It is frequently the custom where it is not 
possible to have each cloth much embroidered to keep those that 
are most elaborate for Feast Days, while those with less work 
upon them are used on Sundaysonly, the plain ones without any 
border being reserved for ordinary use. The set shown in the 
illustratious with the conventional lily form as the motive of its 
design has far less work in it than the grape-vine design. More- 
over, if preferred, the simpler design is suitable for working in 
outline only, either in white, red or dark-blue cotton; but the 
last is suitable only for the penitential seasons. In case of work- 
ing with red or blue cotton the color applies only to the border, 
as the crosses that rest on the altar should be always in white. 

The grape-vine design is exceedingly rich when worked; 
indeed, nothing handsomer need be desired. It measures in 
depth four and three-quarter inches, including the band at the 
base. This may be omitted, if desired, thereby taking off a 
trifle over half an inch. The lily design is three inches deep 
with the band. The band measures a trifle under half an inch. 
The larger crosses are usually about three inches, tne smaller 
ones two inches from point to point. In case the altar is a 
small one the size of the crosses must be reduced proportion- 
ately. 

The method of working has been most carefully shown in 
the shading. giving in detail the direction of the stitches. <A 
cood deal of variety has been introduced, to give light and shade 
to the design not attainable when the work is entirely solid. 
The tiny dots fillmg up half the leaf forms and the centers of 
the vine-leaf crosses are made in two ways; that is, either with 
French knots worked very close together or with dots made by 
working over and over until sufficiently raised. For very small 
dots two back stitches side by side are sufficient. These dots 
are perhaps more durable than the knots, but they are not quite 
so pretty. Great care must be taken to keep the knots close to 
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the linen; otherwise, the result is disastrous. It is easier per- 
haps to work the knots properly in a frame. but the frame must 
be fixed so that both hands are free. A hoop frame is conven- 
ient and quite firm enough for white embroidery, and a proper 
stand to attach it to any table can be purchased at small cost. 

To make French knots twist the cotton once or twice around 
the needle, holding the thread under the thumb of the left hand; 
take the needle back to the wrong side within a thread of the 
place it was brought out, and bring the needle up avain at the 
spot intended for 
the next knot, 
drawing theknot 
just made quite 
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ing, any of which 
- will serve for 
stems, scrolls 
and leaves. The 
most approved 
fashion is, per- 
haps, the ordin- 
ary stem stitch, but to make an even line care must be taken to 
work exactly on the line, not slanting the needle at all; to 
thicken a line the needle must be slanted a little. In addition 
to this the stitch must be taken almost as far back as the pre- 
ceding one. In this way a neat rope-like line is obtainable. 
Another method is to work in a fine chain stitch, and still 
another to make a line of fine back stitching. Two lines placed 
close together are more effective than one line for prominent parts. 
If it is desired to raise the line, the simplest way is to take 
a second thread and, holding it down on the outline with the 
thumb of the left hund, work over it in close stem stitch, slant- 
ing the needle slightly and picking up only a thread or two of 
the material beneath. It takes a little practice to do this evenly. 





SMALLER CROSS FOR GRAPE 


. VINE SET. 


CROSS POR GRAPE VINE SET. 


It now remains to describe a stitch that is well suited for 
working in outline only: it is most»effective and looks quite 
intricate, but is in reality;most,simple in execution—the old 
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German stitch commonly known as snail’s trail. This gives 
the appearance of a twist but looks quite different from stem stitch 
when finished. To the uninitiated it gives the idea of being 
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worked with two threads, but that is not the case. I will 
endeavor to make clea@ the manner of working: Bring the 
needle up from the wrong side, holding the cotton down some- 
what loosely with the left-hand thumb; pass the needle under 
the cotton from the outside, with the point toward the right, 
taking up also a thread or two of the material. See that the 
thread under the thumb keeps to the left of the needle when it 
is drawn through. Pull the thread up tight and pick up the. 
1ext stitch about one-sixteenth of an inch from the last, after 
the manner described. This outline stitch is much used also for 
large lettering with coarser thread. For such a purpose the 
wtitches may be further apart. For any kind of fancy-work 
done in outline with either coarse or fine silk or cotton this 
method of outlining will be found most useful on account of its 
richness and the ease with which it can be worked. 

The solid part of the embroidery is mostly in satin stitch, 
although in the curves or where the sections of a leaf narrow 
long-and-short stitch must sometimes be employed. It is best to 
avoid too much padding, for this is apt to make the work heavy, 
but a few runnings can be made with advantage. These should 
be piled more thickly toward the center of the form. In making 
these runnings let all the thread lie on the front, picking up 
only tiny stitches at long intervals. Great care must be taken 
to pad evenly, for if the padding is uneven the work will 
assuredly be the same. Many persons find it a great help to 
make first a very fine running on the outside edges. This tends 
to keep the drawing of the design even and well defined. 

The grapes and small circles can be padded by working first 
one way, then over again in the opposite direction. Always 
begin in the center of the circle, as in thiS way its shape can be 
much more easily preserved. With regard to the best cotton to 
use, I am inclined to prefer the French embroidery cotton, 
because it is so smooth and even; but there are other makes that 
will serve, if only the best quality is chosen. For the padding a 
softer, coarser cotton may be employed, but this is largely a 
matter of choice. It need hardly be said that the linen founda- 
tion must be of good quality and fine in texture, but not on any 
account must it be sheer. The hem should be from one and a 
half to two inches broad when finished. It can be either plainly 
hemmed or hemstitched, the latter for choice. 

™ is quite easy to transfer designs to linen without stamping 
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them, provided the outlines are clear and strong, for after 

pinning the design in position on the wrong side they will show 

quite clearly through the linen when held up to the light. They 

can then be carefully traced off with a finely pointed 

medium-hard lead pencil. In tracing, however. great at- 

tention must be paid to keeping exactly to the lines of the 

design, or the spirit of the drawing will be lost. 

The pattern of each design can be repeated as often 

as is necessary to cover the width of the Fair linen cloth. 

The design should be so placed as to leave off at the same 

part of it at each end. If by altering the width of the 

hem a little an exact number of complete forms may be 

introduced, it will be best to arrange the work in this 

way. The embroidery should reach the hem on each side 

and commence about three-eighths of an inch above it at 

the ends without the bands, but half that distance with 

them. The straight lines of the band Jook best when 

worked with a double line of back stitching. 

We now come to the two remaining designs illustrated. 

These are intended for colored embroidery. They are 

‘made expressly for a reredos, but could be with equal 

propriety utilized for an altar frontal. The cross alone, 

if made of suitable dimensions, would also look well on a 

pulpit fall or reading desk. For these or for an altar 

frontal it could be worked on white, green or red; it is 

not suitable for purple. For a reredos it could also be 

worked on any of these 

colors or on a shade of 

gold that most closely re- 

sembles the precious me- 

tal. This color is often 

preferred where it is not 

found expedientto change 

the color of the reredos 

according to the liturgi- 

cal rule for the church sea- 

sons. As red is also more 

suitable for a permanency 

than either white or green 

it might be well therefore 

to suggest schemes of co- 

lor for a red and also for a gold- 

colored ground. It is needless 

to say that the same scheme 
would not serve for both. 

In regard to the arrangement 
of the designs, the cross is in- 
tended for the center of the 
reredos or the altar froutal, as 
the case may be, and the straight 
design is for the orphreys on 
each side of it extending verti- 
cally from tup to bottom. The 
orphreys can be omitted, if de- 
sired, but they add much to the 
richness and beauty of the fin- 
ished effect. Another use to 
which with a little adaptation 
the orphreys might be put, if 
enlarged to the correct size, is 
for a white or green chasuble. 
The part that would need adapt- 
ing is that occupying the center 
of the Y cross. Here the circle 
must be considerably enlarged 
and should enclose within it some 
suitable emblem or figure. The 
lettering within the recurring cir- 
cles can be varied at pleasure. 
For instance, if beneath the 
IHS the X P is placed and 
beneath that again A O the let- 
tering would read thus: Jesus 
Christ, the Beginning and the 
End. 

One cannot lay down an arbi- 
trary rule for the placing of the 
orphreys on a reredos, for this 
depends largely on the width of 
the altar and the height of the reredos itself; but they would 
never he divided up evenly, the space in the center being neces- 
sarily larger on account,of,the central) cross. (If the work is to 
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be done entirely in solid embroidery, as it should be for a chasu- 
ble, then the roses, possibly the foliage and the lettering, should 
be worked on linen, being afterwards transferred to the silk 
foundation. The rest of the design should be worked directly 
on the silk, but it must nevertheless be also done in a frame on 
‘which has been tightly stretched some medium-stout linen. The 
silk is in turn firmly secured on to the linen with needles or 
basting thread. The design being now carefully transferred for 
‘working and everything ready for beginning the embroidery, it is 
‘time to arrange the schemes of color. 

First we will consider the shades to be chosen for a gold 
-ground. For the roses a rich pink will show up better than a 
more delicate shade. The turn- 
over of the petal must be of the 
.darkest tone, deep enough to be 
called red. The next tone must 
._be distinct from this, say about 
-two shades lighter. From this - 

the petals gradually lighten to 
wards the center. The actual 
center beneath the crossbars 
‘should be of a pale yellowish- 
green, with crossbars of a bright 
burnt-sienna shade. 

It must be noted that the roses, 
-which are worked in long-and- 
short stitch. should be com- 

menced on the inner edge of the 
petals, working just over the 
-outline so that the turn-over is 
put in last of all and is worked 
evenly into and just over the 
edge of the next shade, care 
» being taken as far as possible to 
split the silk worked into, instead 
. of going between the stitches as 
fin shading. Note also that the 
turn-over is worked ina slanting 
; direction, as shown in the draw- 
',ing. It requires some practice 
‘to make the curves well. The 
calyx must be put in with a 
‘ymedium shade of the green used 
‘for the foliage. For this about 
‘whree shades of a yellowish-green inclining to olive will 
work out well. The method of working the Jeaves is from the 
“outside towards the center, slanting the stitches as much as pos- 
| sible from the tip of each leaf downwards. The stitches meeting 
i in the middle will express the veining sufficiently. Always start 
| with the darkest shade on the outside, if the leaf is large enough 
| to take more than one shade on each side. To make the shading 
\ias artistic as possible, arrange it so that the light falls on it 
ae the left-hand side from above. The stems may be worked 
\ with a pinkish-brown in two or three shades. Give the thorns 
ri their full value, being particular to keep the points sharp. Since 
{ ‘the crowns at the apex of each arm are a continuation of the out- 
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é ® We have now strengthened and properly regulated all the 
‘yocal organs and have used them correctly in the production of 
} ingle sounds, as described in former papers. The learner should 
we able to say all the vowels, and the syllables ah, kah, tah and 
ah: with purity and resonance of tone; and the uvula, the 
» nuscles of the throat and tongue should be well under control 
~vbrough diligent practice of the foregoing exercises. 
Al The next consideration is the development of tone. Having 
,}9eated the place from which tone should proceed, and having 
, jtepared the way for it to do so correctly, purely and without 
A Arain or effort of the chest or throat, we must next practise ex- 
tcises to give volume and resonance to the natural voice, that 
.:-) May acquire carrying power and the force to fill a large space 
rithout apparent effort either to ourselves or to the auditors. 
Ve should now understand the action of the diaphragm and 
.- bdominal muscles so well as to be able to stand and use them 
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side form they must be worked with the same shades of brown. 

The lettering on tae orphreys should be worked in the same 
red as the turn-over of the petals of fhe roses; a dash of the same 
strong color appears in the center of each rosebud. The manner 
of working the letters is shown in the engraving. The letters can 
be either worked on linen and transferred or they can be directly 
worked upon the foundation, in the following manner: Take 
some fine linen and paste it on thin paper, then cut the 
letters out neatly and apply them to the foundation, working 
over them in the usual way. This gives a slightly raised appear- 
ance which is a distinct advantage. If worked on linen before 
being applied, the letters should be outlined first in order to pre- 
serve an even edge. When the 
embroidery is completed the en- 
tire design must be outlined with 
gold thread, couched down with 
very fine silk that will match it 
in color as nearly as possible. 

The Japanese use a kind of 
crinkled silk for this purpose 
that is really all but invisible. 
This is not easily obtainable, 
since it does not seem to be im- 
ported by the trade, so that only 
a little of it is to be found and 
then only through private chan- 
nels. Fora red ground, in order 
to show up well, the roses should 
be of a bright- apricot shade. 
The foliage can be of soft blue- 
green, while the stems can be put 
in with tawny shades of gold. 

It may be well to remind read- 
ers who have not seen previous 
instructions on the subject, that 
before the finished work is re- 
leased from the frame it must | 
be stiffened by means of starch 
paste made as thick as a jelly. 
; The paste must be rubbed well 
with the fingers into the back 
of the embroidery and left for 
some hours todry. This stiffen- 
ing keeps the forms firm when 
the work is released from the tension caused by stretching and 
also secures the threads, thus enabling one to cut aut close to 
the edges without risk of ravelling. After the work is applied 
to the silk, this being also done in a frame, the stitches should 
be secured with paste in the same way. This is especially 
necessary for the stitches holding down the gold thread, for, 
otherwise, should one of them give way, many more will follow. 
Such a mishap is less likely to occur with hangings that are 
fixtures than on vestments that sustain more or less friction, 
still it should be remembered that church embroideries should, 
if made with proper attention to such details, last through agen, 
even increasing in value. 
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quite as effectually as we have previously done in the sitting pos- 
ture; therefore, in taking up the following exercises it will 
be well to stand during practice to give full power to the voice, 
although the exercises may be performed in the sitting posture 
also, to make sure that the correct action of the strong muscles 
is used in this position. We are indebted to Prof. J. B. Roberts, 
one of our oldest and best instructors in the art of elocution, for 
the selection and use of most of the following group of valuable. 
phrases and sentences for the production of tone : 


EXERCISES FOR THE PRODUCTION OF TONE. 


Open—I—-say. 
It—is—the king. 
Every—inch—a king. 
At—that—moment. 
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Harness—on—our—backs. 
Armor—on --his — back. 
Iron — pinions— borne. 
Imperial — theme. 
Up—from — the—south. 

6 On—ye-— brave. 

11, 4 Put—it—away—at—once. 
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12. € Eagle—has— seen—it. 
18. é€ The queen—of—cities. 
14, « The king—would— speak. 


15. € Ye —common—cry—-of—curs. 
16. @ Halt—who—goes—there. 


Observe in regard to the position of the body the directions 
given in a former lesson for the correct sounding of the vowels ; 
that is, poise the head easily at the apex of the spine, have the 
chest predominating but not in the least strained, and allow the 
jaw to be easy and elastic. 

Following the idea previously advanced, that o is the easiest 
vowel for most persons to utter properly, attempt the first sen- 
tence in the above list, Open—J—say. First pronounce the 
vowel o about three times to insure purity of tone and con- 
fident vocal action; and then say Open, with exactly the same 
action of the strong muscles that you used on the vowel, and 
give full value to the leading vowel, 9, by attacking it fearlessly, 
without regard to the ending of the word. 

After saying Open, allow the strong muscles to recover, by 
relaxing or removing the strain before saying J, just as you would 
after a single spasmodic cough or the utterance of one vowel. 
Then say / with the same attack of the muscles that you used 
on the first word; and do not give the final consonant of Open 
to J and say ni (Open—ni for Open—TJ.) Recover, and utter 
the word say just as you have uttered the former words, being 
sure to give full value to the vowel, not by drawing it but by 
forcible attack directly upon it, with no evidence of the e sound 
that usually follows a, of which we will speak more compre- 
hensively in our paper on the phonetic sounds of speech. 

The dashes between the words represent the recovery to be 
made by the abdominal muscles after the utterance of each 
word. Pay no attention to the sense of a phrase or sentence, but 
simply try to say each word purely, resonantly, forcibly, loudly, 
and at the same time in the deepest tone of which the voice is 
capable under the ubove-named conditions; and utter ali the 
words in one key or in monotone, thus Open—J—say. The 
natural tendency is to allow the voice to rise slightly on each 
succeeding word; this denotes lack of control of the vocal 
organs and must be overcome. All the words in each sentence 
must have exactly the same value in sound to accomplish their 
mission as an exercise for production of tone. 

The next sentence is Jt—is—the king. Say the vowel ¢ with 
its short sound as in ¢¢, in the same manner that the o was said 
in the former sentence. Then say Jt, attacking the vowel fear- 
lessly and without strain upon the throat or a tendency to rasp 
it by thrusting the chin forward, a most common fault; hold the 
head motionless in good poise, and attack the vowel by a strong 
action of the abdominal muscles and an elastic movement of the 
lower jaw as the tip of the tongue attacks the teeth to give value 
to the consonant ¢ Do not neglect to give the final consonant 
sound clearly and distinctly for every word throughout the sen- 
tence, as this attention will lay the foundation for our later study 
of articulation. The habit of dropping final consonants is one of 
the greatest defects of American speech. 

Say is in the same manner and on the same key as you said 
tt. The last two words, the king, must be uttered with one im- 
pulse of the strong muscles, and the word king must be said with 
@ strong, ringing effect of voice, produced by sharply attacking 
the leading consonant & with the thought of giving full value to 
the vowel as before «described and finishing with the vocal or- 
gans in proper pvusition to form the final sound of ng by blending 
the two consonants, 7 and g, into one sound. 

The next example is a difficult phrase for many to say— Hoery 
—inch—a king. Begin by uttering the short sound of e three 
times, as for the previous sentences. Hvery must be delivered 
with a strong, fearless attack upon the leading vowel without re- 
gard to the v: the rest of the word will take care of itself if this 
rule be observed. Jnch must be said in the same manner as 
every, and @ king as directed for the last two words of the pre- 
ceding sentence. 

At—that—moment is even more difficult to deliver correctly, 
on account of the short a in the first two words. Short qaisa 
great stumbling block to the uncultivated voice whenever it oc- 
curs emphatically in a word, as it is invariably produced in the 
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throat, and consequently becomes either flat, nasal or —arsh in 
sound. In the first place say o several times as previously in. 
structed, and then give the short sound of a as it occurs in a 
or at, the former example being preferred because it has le: 
sound of attack on account of the softening influence of thes 
Try to retain the vocal organs in the throat and at the back :! 
the mouth in the same position that they held when forming ti: 
more open vowel 9; and next try to combine ¢ with the vow. 
to form the word with purity, power and resonance. 

Much depends upon the action or the jaw in the production ¢ 
pure vowel sounds, and most persons are very diffident abou: 
opening the mouth sufficiently wide for the emission of a pur 
tone. Short a requires the mouth to be as widely opened as doe 
long ¢, which was illustrated in the last paper and for which, i: 
will be remembered, the jaws were opened to admit two finger: 


laterally between the teeth; and as there is a very sympathetic | 


relation between the diaphragm and the lower jaw, they must aci 
in unison, while the head nfust be kept well poised, but n:: 
stiffly, at the apex of the spine, so as to give a straight colum- 
like effect to the neck and enable sound to pass through with 
purity and resonance of tone, unimpeded by restrictions caused 
by violent contraction of the vocal chords. These contracticn: 
are due to improper movements of the upper body and the neck 
in a vain endeavor of the speaker to wring oué an agreeable 
tone from the upper resonators, which should simply act a: 
dome-like chambers to reverberate the sound as it passes through 
them after receiving ita impetus from the strong attack made br 
the abdominal muscles and the diaphragm, just as a cannon bal 
receives its impetus from the force or discharge behind it and 
passes unimpeded through the barrel of the piece. 

Having pronounced A? satisfactorily, proceed to the next word. 
that, and use the same care in saying it. To say moment withs 
full, round tone of voice, be very careful to round the lips nicely 
on the vowel, preparing for the action upon the first consonam 
with the mind concentrated upon the rounding of the lips as the 
attack is made upon the first syllable, mo. One is very liable t 
pronounce the word flatly through a tendency to give too much 
of the lateral form of @ instead of the rounded form of 0 to the 
articulatory organs after using them in the latter position for the 
preceding two words. 


For the next phrase, Harness—on—our—backs, we proceed in | 
the same manner as for the examples already taken up. The lead- | 


ing vowel is Italian a (a), which is sounded like the a in arm; and 
the student must repeat it three times, not forgetting to open the 
mouth fully, as when we said ak in a former exercise. 
attack the first syllable of the first word, Har, with confidence 
and steadiness of tone, and in completing the word do not say 
nies for néss. Wherever short ¢ appears in a syllable try to 
give to it its own proper pronunciation of é, and not the incorrect 
sound of «% that is so frequently used to the serious detriment o! 
speech; thus, many people invariably say momtiné instead of 
momént and differiint for differént. We will consider this de. 
fect more fully in treating of articulation. We can help owr- 
selves a little even now by being careful in these opening exer- 
cises; and as purity of tone depends largely upon purity o! 
pronunciation of the elementary suunds, 80 we cannot begin 
upon articulation too soon. 

Short o (6) has the same vocal form and sound as Italian a, s0 
pronounce on by lowering the jaw just as for the first syllable of 
Harness. Observe the same rule on our, which has much the 
same vocal form on the first altack, with a slight change jus 
before the consonant is pronounced; but think chiefly of the 
leading vowel in every word throughout these sentences, as here 








we are seeking for tone in the voice without so much regard for | 


elegance of speech. 


It will be found difficult to keep the voice | 


down on backs on account of the troublesome 4, but it can end — 


must be accomplished. 

Proceed in the same manner in delivering the next phrase. 
Armor—on—his—back. Separate the words, making each one 
sharp and clear-cut; and be particularly careful not to say Armer- 
ron for Armor-on. 

In the next phrase, [ron—pintons—torne, the word Iron is usu- 
ally quite hard to say, difficulty being experienced in pronounc- 
ing the leading vowel in combination with the rest of the word 
without contracting the throat. 
careful to open the mouth well, as described in the last paper: 
and then, with the same attack on the leading vowel, complete 


Pronounce i three times, being » 


the word. The difficulty that is met in uttering this word ofte: | 


occurs through mispronunciation, it being a common fault tv 
pronounce it as it is spelt—iron or i-ritn, when it should tx 
urn. 
when pronounced correctly. 


It will be noted that the word is much easier to 9° | 
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To say pinions, compress the lips firmly to pronounce the p 
sound and then explode the word with a strong attack on the 
short f immediately following the consonant. The letter 5 has 
the same vocal form as p, but the 2 sound is produced by the 
aid of the voice and breath, while p is uttered by the breath 
alone. So we compress the lips firmly before pronouncing the 
d in borne, giving the same attack as before on the short vowel, 
6, in producing the word. The o in dorne has the sound of 
broad a in awe. 

Imperial—theme is our next phrase, and é is the strong vowel in 
each word. Repeat the vowel three times and then say the 
word Imperial, with a very firm attack on the accented syllable, 
pe, allowing the last syllable to flow easily from the lips and 
taking no particular thought for the ending of the word when 
uttering the accented syllable. Allow the muscles to recover, 
and altack the é in theme in the same manner. This is a particu- 
larly good phrase for practice, as it gives a pure, ringing quality 
to the voice that is often desirable to have. The words are diffi- 
cult for many people tu say, sometimes through lack of sufficient 
strength in the articulatory organs to produce good p and th 
sounds before the vowel, and sometimes through lack of purity 
in the vowel itself. Therefore, give a great deal of practice to 
all the sentences containing long ¢ in the different combinations 
with consonants. 
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We have now had all the sounds of the vowels, long ani 
short, with the exception of short « as in wp and uw as sounded 
in put, which has the 66 sound as we hear it in look. The 
same rule must be used in saying these as for all the other 
sounds, ' 

The learner should be able to continue through the list of 
phrases without difficulty, it being simply necessary to apply 
to the other groups of words the methods so minutely described 
above. Practice the entire list daily for from twenty minutes 
to half an hour, bearing in mind the following cautions: 

First.—Keep the body and head well poised. 

Second.—Produce the words entirely by correct action of the 
abdominal muscles and the diaphragm, with no assistance from 
the throat. | 

Third.— Keep the voice down as deep as-possible, and produce 
a clear, pure tone in one key or a monotone. 

Fourth.—Say each word by itself, without running the final 
consonant of one word into the beginning of the next. 

Fifth.—Give a correct pronunciation of the elementary sounds 
of speech. 

If these rules are closely observed and the exercises are dili- 
gently practised every day, the student will find great improve-. 
ment in the quality, resonance and power of the voice by the 
end of 8 month. 





AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


From The Macmillan Company, New York: 

a Life in Two Hemispheres, by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
2 vols. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy is a man of many brilliant gifts and 
uncommonly profound convictions. He was born in Ireland at 
a date when intolerance of Roman Catholics was fierce and 
tyrannous, and he emerged from the adverse conditions that 
surrounded him by a personal force little if any less than mira- 
culous. The narrative My Life tn Two Hemispheres is as 
impersonal as a narrative told in the first person can be. All 
the events upon which he dwells are of historic value from one 
or another point of view. If he is a little intolerant here and 
there of the ruling of his people by the powers of the 
Church, it is not difficult to pardon him if one remembers 
that the Puritan Parliament of Dublin had a little time 
before his birth forbidden by statute all Irish Roman Cath- 
olics to obtain an education at home or abroad or to possess 
property in land. This law was lightened somewhat in Duffy’s 
boyhood. Ilis first schooling was given by a person employed 
to instruct Roman Catholic boys and who on account of 
physical disability was unable to obtain a livelihood in any other 
way than teaching. Duffy’s sister, with what under the ruling 
conditions of those days was amazing courage, appealed toa 
Dissenting minister, who kept a small school for boys, to receive 
her brother; and he with equal heroism accepted him. Young 
Duffy was the first ‘‘ Papist”’ in the Ireland of his day who was 
entered ata Protestant school, and his fellows by no means 
welcomed him or made his way pleasant. Duffy entered man- 
hood devoted to literature. He wrote prose and verse with 
graceful facility and, considering his age, with surprising judg- 
ment. Fired by patriotism he entered public life and served his 
time in Parliament—and in prison, as many a high-minded 
rebellious citizen did. He was as proud of his ability to endure 
physical suffering as of his political prowess. These two 
volumes of autobiography thrill the reader by the almost actual 
presence of distinguished persons who have made the history of 
the last half century. The letters are full of interest, and the 
conversations of eminent men have a vivid charm. Among 
Duffy’s ‘‘ intimate enemies’ and dear friends were Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Cobden, John Bright, Dillon, D’Arcy McGee, Cashel- 
Hoey, Sir Colman O'Loughlin, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Carlyle, 
Samuel Lover, Thomas Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Howett, Miss 
Cavanah and hosts of others who made or marred the literary, 
social and political opinions of their time. From a prison, he 
rose to be Prime Minister of Australia and was knighted for 
services to the Crown. He still lives, an honor to Ireland, which 
he continues to serve with al] his might and which he believes 
will yet be made a nation in the name of Freedom and Justice. 
Duffy’s narrative throbs with human suffering and wrong, with 


triumph of right and manliness and with a faithful and tireless 
love and friendship with men who have similar ideals and wise 
aims and who feel and express tuward each other a warm 
loyalty. Thinking persons, whether or not they agree with the. 
author’s conclusions about matters of state or religion, will find 
this intensely human and resistlessly candid book as entrancing 
as any romance. Novelists for many a year to come may, if 
they look, find suggestive material in this autobiography for the 
bases of ‘stirring tales of oppression and of fidelity to country 
and friends. 


From J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia : 

Poor Maz, by Iota. 

Nobody forgets that Iota wrote Zhe Yellow Aster and that 
everyone liked but disapproved of it. Asa novel, none can object 
to Poor Maz. The hero isa type and one not too uncommon, 
Everybody loves and admires him, though few trust him. His 
sympathies are so strong that he cannot deny himself their 
indulgence, even though others whu should be cared for suffer 
the cost of his pity. The hervine is a superbly drawn and per- 
fectly sustained character, a woman of unconscious nobilities 
and rare personal charm. JIota’s readers will be at a loss to 
determine which they should admire most—the skill of the plot 
and its clear-cut treatment, the heroine’s rare and beautiful 
qualities or the woman herself. Max has an aunt who moves 
the soul to affectionate admiration for her secret and skilful self- 
effacement. The witty wickedness of speech by which she 
conceals her merciful care of the wife of poor Max is charming. 
It is a fascinating story. 


From D. Appleton and Company, New York : 

John of Strathbourne, by R. D. Chetwode. 

The Millionaires, by F. Frankfort Moore. 

The Looms of Time, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

The first aim of a novelist should be to tell a story. R. D. 
Chetwode evidently had this in mind when he wrote the tale 
John of Strathbourne without arranging a breathing place any- 
where in all its pages. Nor are its readers able to halt by 
their own will, so swift and cumulative ure its tragic incidents. 
No one is amused by the narrative, and yet no reader can lay it 
down after the first page is finished, so compelling is its descrip- 
tion of bandits and of ladies of high breeding and haughty 
courage. Asa love story it is original and strong; as a plot it 
is ingenious. Of its historical basis much is left for speculation ; 
it need not be founded upon fact and it were better not, 80 
blood-curdling are many of its events. 

The Millionaires, by F. Frankfort Moore, is a combination of 
Irish wit, American energy and of English \fine breeding con- 
trasted with self-seeking and vulgar social «misrepresentation. 
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It is a clever book, and the conversations on many of its pages 
sparkle with literary brilliancy. If its introspections here and 
there are too extended, they are easy to skip and one may easily 
take up elsewhere brighter threads of the story. It aims 
at proving millionaires are not all bad or vulgar, and thdt true 
love is no better for being dissected, nor its realization as certain 
if ethically met as when it is spontaneous or natural. The Irish- 
man of the story is a charming liar, gambler and perfect lover, 
also a friend worth winning. 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s novel 7'he Looms of Time is a wild, weird 
tale of life in Chile. The hacienda where its scenes are laid is 
far up in the Cordilleras, but its heroine was born in her father’s 
Winter home in the city of Santiago, the capital of her country. 
She was educated in England, and the story is of her home- 
coming and events that followed. Eleven years of English life 
had moulded a Chilean girl into a modern, well-bred woman, 
but her inborn impulsiveness was unchanged. The interest 
of the story to most readers will be strongest in its definite geo- 
graphical, social and financial information concerning the West 
Coast of South America. It is a valuable phase of imaginative 
literature to-day that through it readers can obtain a knowledge 
of the larger and more important facts of remote lands. 


From The Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York: 

The Haunts of Men, by Robert W. Chambers. 

John Ship, Mariner, by Knarf Elivas. 

Robert W. Chambers knows how to tell a story, and he also 
knows how to make his readers’ nerves quiver and their credu- 
lity reel. All the same, his tales are eagerly sought, an emotion 
of pain being the first joy to many a devotee of fiction. His 
literary skill is amazing to those who consider the varied ma- 
terial he deals with. The group of a dozen stories, which he 
calls The Haunts of Men, ranges from a motheriess good girl in 
a lonely house shunned by her neighbors because of the disre- 
pute of her father and brother, both of whom were dead, and 
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from the confession of a murderer, made to those who loved and 
respected him even after his revelation and were silent but sor- 
rowful, to impossible but most diverting life in Paris. Each 
story is a gem of its own kind. How much self-forgetfulness 
Chambers brings to weary brains. 

John Ship, Mariner suggests an adventurer on the high SERS, 
and the tale is more enthralling than its title promises. The 
name of the author is spelled backward and thus partly con- 
cealed; he has not courage to wholly hide himself. It is 
but just to admit that the romance has many merits. Being 
told in the first person, its manner is more simple and direct 
than is anticipated. Its material is almost possible. Its de- 
scriptions of Spaniards collectively as well as individually 
will, perhaps, gratify a national and international intolerance. It 
may be popular to make the Castilian a bloodthirsty wretch, but 
the victor can afford to be generously silent, at least in fiction. 


From G. W. Dillingham Company, New York : 

ify Friend the Captain, by W. L. Terhune. 

The Twentieth Century Cook-Book, by Mrs. C. F. Moritz and 
Miss Adele Kahn. 

Mr. Terhune’s volume is descriptive in an inconsequent way 
of the beaten paths of trans-Atlantic tourists and is jllustrated 
by poorly produced photographs of places that almost every- 
body has seen on the spot or through clever illustrations. The 
ignorance of the Captain is the author’s jesting material. Asa 
compiler of a guide book for an inexperienced traveller Terhune 
is a useful person. How to get there and what it costs is worth 
knowing, but the picture of a steamboat—one of the book’s 
illustrations—has ceased to be thrilling and the jokes are cheap 
and offensive. 

The Twentieth Century Cook-Book is voluminous, but its 
formulas often lack definiteness. Its index is not alphabeti- 
cally arranged The book is altogether a curious product in 
these days of exact information and time-saving conveniences. 
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A comparison of the present number of THe Drv.ingatTor 
with one issued as recently as a year ago will astonish even 
those Subscribers who have noticed with pleasure each improve- 
ment at the time of its introduction, but who have not realized 
what thé sum total of the changes represents in both the appear- 
ance and contents of the magazine. Although for many years 
it has easily held the premier position of the many publications 
devoted to Fashions and the Household, the endeavor of the 
Publishers and Editors to add to its attractiveness and value has 
been as constant as though it were a new venture the success 
of which depended entirely on its merits. 

That THe De.ingatTor enjoys such a large measure 5 cot the 
popular esteem is due to the fact that it is UP TO DATE IN 
EVERY RESPECT; THAT IT IS AN INFALLIBLE GUIDE 
IN REGARD TO THE REIGNING AND INCOMING 
STYLES, AND THAT ALL SUBJECTS OF CURRENT 
INTEREST TO WOMEN ARF TREATED IN ITS PAGES 
BY WRITERS OF AUTHORITY. Expense in production 
is considered only in relation to value received and the benefit 
that subscribers will derive from a suggested improvement. 

The introduction of Lithographic Plates of Ladies’ Fashions 
at enormous cost is an illustration of this policy, and this 
innovation was followed by a series of Artistic Plates in 
half-tone that is not equalled by any fashion periodical in the 
world. A Lithographic Plate showing Juvenile Fashions is 
now given in addition to the Juvenile Plates in half-tone and 
wood engraving; and these, with the Millinery Plates, give the 
magazine a completeness that is eminently satisfactory to its 
producers and, of course, much appreciated by its patrons. 


The Literary Department has kept pace with the development 
of the Fashion Department, and the quality of the Stories, 
Sketches and Articles of General Interest published each month 
is not excelled by even the purely literary magazines, the names 
of contributors including those of the foremost English and 
American writers. 

We trust that Subscribers will favor the change made in the 
Cover of the present number. Such a change has been under 
consideration for some time, and the adoption of this design is 
we think a matter for congratulation, as it unites appropriate- 
ness with dignity and artistic effect and is representative of the 
latest and best ideas in cover work. ‘The laurel wreath and 
palm branches may well be taken as symbols crowning the 
twenty-five years of successful labor that the magazine has 
accomplished, while the Greek Sphinx announces that within 
the covers of the book will be found the answers to the several 
riddles of Fashion: ‘‘ What is Most Worn?” ‘* What is to be 
Worn?” and ‘What Will Best Suit My Style?”? The Figure 
within the frame has its practical as well as beautiful side, for it 
illustrates most attractively one of the Special Check Patterns 
that are now a feature each month, and of which full particulars 
are given on the colored page following the half-tone figures in 
the Ladies’ Department. Additional illustrations and a descrip- 
tion of the garment are also given according to its classification. 

We think that what has already been done will convince sub- 
scribers that THe DELiNEATOR will easily maintain its position a3 
the foremost Fashion Magazine of the World; but we can further 
announce that plans already made and under way for the ensu- 
ing year will make it more desirable than ever. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING‘CO. cimitea. 
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NOTABLE WOMEN IN ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


By MRS. FENWICK MILLER, Autuor or “IN Lapres’ Company,” “THE LIFE OF HARRIET MARTINEAU,” ETC. 
IN TWO PAPERS.—PAPER THE FIRST. 


In ordinary intercourse in society every titled lady up to a 
Marchioness is addressed in the same manner—simply ‘‘ Lady 
So-and-so.”? The highest rank of all, Duchess, alone receives 
her title in conversation. But coimbined with this there is such 
clinging to the shades of rank that not merely would each 
** Lady’? insist on having her particular place in the hierarchy 
—Baron’s wife, Viscountess, Countess and Marchioness —care- 
fully observed in any case where rank could be exhibited ; but 
in the case of those of equal rank the right of precedence is 
followed to the point of allowing to go first the one whose title 
is of the elder ‘creation.”’ 

This was amusingly brought home to me at one of the func- 
tions attended by the Queen in 
the first Jubilee celebration ten 
years ago. At that time, when 
she was only nearly seventy, 
the Queen went about a good 
deal; in this last Jubilee, at 
nearly eighty, she was seen only 
in her one formal appearance. 
So the little incident that I am 
about to give occurred, be it 
understood, in 1887. I was 
standing talking to the Dowager 
Marchioness of Londonderry, 
when her daughter-in-law, the 
present Marchioness, approach- 
ed. The younger Lady London- 
derry was at the time the Vice- 
Queen of Ireland and accord- 
ingly had the cares on her hands 
of arranging the order in which 
the Irish ladies present should 
approach Royalty. She was in 
great anxiety. ‘Can you tell 
me,’’? she asked her mother, 
‘‘which is the elder creation, 
Downshire or Drogheda? Lady 
Downshire and Lady Drogheda 
are both here, and I cannot re- 
member which goes first.” The 
Dowager lady hunted through 
her memories with all the care 
that the important point de- 
served. Ultimately, as neither 
of them was sure, it was settled 
that it was unfortunately neces- 
sary to go and ask the ladies 
themselves. ‘* They will know,” 
said the elder Marchioness—and. 
gure enough, they did! I had 
the curiosity on my return home 
to search the volume with which 
old Major Pendennis urged Pen 
to make himself so familiar—the British Peerage—and I found 
that Drogheda was created a Marquis in 1791, while Downshire 
dated from 1789. 

Precedence is strictly observed in every case where one person 
can goin front of another. Thus, at the State Concerts there 
are separate rows for ladies of different degrees of rank, and 
one of the hardships of a widowed peeress marrying again is 
that she forfeits her right to a seat on ‘‘ the Duchesses’ bench”’ 
or whatever her place may have been in her first husband's life. 
This loss of rank occurs, though the first husband’s title con- 
tinues to be used; a widowed peeress re-marrying a peer of 
lower rank continues to be called by the name of the dead hus- 
band, but this is a matter of courtesy not admitted as giving 
precedence. Thus, the lady once known as Mrs. Hammersley 
of New York and next as the Duchess of Mariborough is now 
the wife of Lord William Beresford, and as such is no longer 
allowed a seat on ‘‘the Duchesses’ bench’’ at Court; never- 
theless, she is never called Lady William Beresford, but still 
Lily. Duchess of Marlborough—her Christian name _ being 
ased to distinguish her from the wife of the present Duke, her 


' step-son. 
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This coptinuance of the verbal rank that has really 
been resigned and that cannot be claimed at any ceremonial is 
another illustration of the observation made above—how the fine 
courtesy of society covers over and ignores in daily intercourse 
the varying degrees that are yet essentially clung to so very 
tenaciously. 

A quite undue influence i is given by the possession of a title, 
and a lady with ‘‘a handle to her hame”? is sure of being easily 
recognized as supreme in whatever circle she pleases to nix, 
where titles are not every-day matters. ln *‘ societies” or. an 
ciated efforts for public objects, as well as in private intercourse, 
a title is all-powerful, with little regard to the talent or wisdom 
of its owner; her wishes, her 
opinions on other workers, her 
utterances, even unsupported by 
any pretence of reason, will re- 
ceive the most submissive atten- 
tion. The result is often mis- 
chievous in the extreme: good 
fellow-workers are discarded, 
wrong lines of action are sup-- 
ported, individuals are favored 
or ignored at the bidding of 
‘‘Lady So-and-So”’ and she is 
put in evidence on occasions 
when her essential betters are 
available but are ignored. But 
then, on the other hand, infinite 
possibilities of good are thus 
opened to the women of the 
aristocracy, and the majority of 
them avail themzelves, to a 
greater or less extent, of those 
opportunities. If our aristo- 
cratic leaders do not generally 
widen and enlarge the minds of 
those around them, they at any 
rate encourage organized chari- 
ties, patronize elementary edu- 
cation or feed the aged and aid 
the sick. There are few women 
at the head of society who alto- 
gether ignore the obligations 
that their fortunate and promi- 
nent position lays upon them to 
do something themselves for the 
less prosperous and also to lead 
the rich middle classes on to 
spend some of their money for 
good objects. They know well 
enough that their patronage will 
bring into charitable work the 
money and exertions of many 
whose motive is not a pure one 
but merely a snobbish desire to ‘get to know her ladyship”’ ; 
and they very Tightly exploit this unworthy motive for the benefit 
of the efforts in which they are interested. 

As regards their ‘‘own’’ villages—the folks living on the 
land surrounding the aristocratic abodes, the ladies’ husbands’ 
estates—public opinion expects them to do a good deal for the 
more needy of these working people. It is only right that they 
should be held responsible for a moderate degree of well-being 
amongst the poor und decrepit, since they have often, as sole 
owners of the svil, absolute control over the village. Unsanitary 
cottages, overcrowded and ill-ventilated, are tolerated by public 
opinion still; but that there should be no charity ready for the 
emergencies of life, for sickness, accident and old age, would 
cast discredit on the lord and lady of the manor. They can, 
if they wish, meet this to some extent by refusing tu allow build- 
ing on their land. In one case known to me the tyrannical 
Earl not only refuses to allow ‘‘ his’? village to grow beyond the 
exact size that he judges will supply him with an abundance of 
labour for his estate, with the necessary shops, forge and so on— 
so that the poor people who want to marry have to wait 


anxiously until some old person dies and vacates a cottage 
before they can have an abode—but beyond this the great man 
refuses to allow any male resident on his land to wear the 
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hirsute decoration that impartial Nature, thoughtlessly ignoring 
the special virtues of ‘‘ blue blood,” has allotted to the peasant 
as well as to the Prince! If any young man will insist on wear- 
ing a moustache, he has no other alternative—he must leave the 
village! This sounds so preposterous that I ought to say that it 
is a fact within my own personal knowledge. I mention it as 
an illustration of the absolute power still exercised by the aristo- 
cracy over the toilers in this age of the world in this old country. 

As a very general rule, however, the leaders of society recog- 
nize duties towards their neighbors. Sometimes a lady of 
fashion is quite devoted to her own people’s benefit. In this 
respect take as an example the Countess of Warwick. This 
beautiful and gracious woman is more often referred to as ‘‘a 
great friend of the Prince of Wales ” than in any other capacity ; 
but it is as a true helper of mankind that she shines, for her 
plans and interests and the trouble that she takes, all for the 
benefit of others, give her an eminent position amongst society’s 
leaders who lead not more in fashion and splendor than in bene- 
ficence. 

Lady Warwick is a noted beauty and she was also a great 
heiress. Her father died when she was quite a child, leaving 
as family only her and a baby sister. He had a liking for 
the Jaw of primogeniture, under which the eldest son gener- 
ally gets the lion’s share of what there is to bequeath, and as 
he had no son he concentrated his great fortune chiefly on 
his eldest daughter. Lady Warwick lost no time, when she 
grew up and had the power to manage her own affairs, in 
making over to her sister a good share of the wealth that their 
father had concentrated on his first-born. In her own right she 
is possessed of large estates in Essex, and as Lord Warwick's 
wife she is mistress of the ancient domains that appertain to the 
title, close to Kenilworth. Now in Essex, as there is no coal 
found, little industry except agriculture is carried on; and, as 
the present President of the United States observed to the writer 
in the course of a conversation at the time of the World’s Fair, 
a purely agricultural community is always poor and lacking in 
means of developing each and all the varying sorts of talent. 
Lady Warwick was pained to see delicate Essex girls going out 
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to work in the fields, and others, the only children of widows or 
widowers and therefore much needed at home, setting off to 
London to enter domestic service to avoid field labor. So she 
went about thinking how she could help them to get a living at 
home, when they were not fit or willing for field or farm work 
and when their going away altogether was undesirable. The 
outcome was the establishment by her of what is now known 
far and wide as ‘‘ Lady Warwick’s School of Fine Needlework.” 
She procured excellent teachers of handwork, both plain sewing 
and ornamental stitches; she personally brought from Paris the 
smartest and most elegant patterns in lingerie and then, when 
her workers were trained and skilled she talked of her plan to 
her friends and asked for orders for trousseauz and so forth 
and had them well executed; ultimately, the large sums of 
money that she laid out came back, and the enterprise is now 
self-supporting and keeps at work a large number of the more 
refined or delicate girls. Finding that strangers were willing to 
buy from her, Lady Warwick had the courage presently to take 
a shop in the most fashionable of London shopping streets— 
Bond street, where rents are highest—and actually to put up 
her own name and title in full in fat gold letters over the front. 
There anybody willing to pay the price that the excellence of 
the work demands can order the finest of stitchery, knowing 
that they are helping the Essex girls to gain a happy and com- 
fortable living at home in their own village. Another enter- 
prise grew out of the workroom. The fine clothes needed to be 
well laundered before being sent home, and some big strong 
girls do not take kindly to the needle, so her ladyship became 
a laundry proprietor and the Easton washing is as famous as 
the stitchery. 

At Warwick Castle, owing to the proximity of great towns, 
different activities are needed. Lady Warwick is there a mem- 
ber of the Board of Guardians of the Poor, who administer the 
poorhouse and the State charity. She and Lord Warwick have 
also allowed themselves to be appointed Mayor and Mayoress, 
so as to lead the town’s social life. Last year, when a Victorian 
Era exhibition was organized in London in honor of the Queen's 
long reign, Lady Warwick undertook the post of president of 
the education section and made hers the most useful and success- 
ful of all the departments. She organized a series of conferences 
on education and has just published the most important papers 
that were then read, in a book edited by herself. Her latest 
idea is a novel one. She holds that what the French call ‘‘ little 
culture’’—the growing of fruit and making it into jams and con- 
serves, the production of small cheeses, the management of 
poultry, the keeping of bees and all the rest of the lighter agri- 
cultural pro- 
duction for 


year enor- 
mous sums 
are paid to 
our Conti- 
nental neigh- 
bors— might 
be managed 
in our own 
land by the 
class of edu- 
cated and re- 
fined women 
who are hard 
put to it to 
discover oc- 
cupations 
suitable to 
theirstrength 
and upbring- 
ing. So Lady 
Warwick 
now pro- 
poses to form 
little colonies 
or villages 
exclusively 
of such la- 
dies, each to’ 
have her own 
piece of land 
and the whole to be under the general direction of an advising 
expert, where the individual ladies concerned can do a good 
deal of the work with their own hands and codperate in employ- 
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‘ing such rougher laborers as may be needed. It is a large and 
novel scheme, and it is only the great business ability combined 
-with benevolence that this leader of society has already shown 
that gives expectation of success here. This is a conspicuous 
»example of a great leader of society giving up time, money and 
thought to the service of others. 
/ But it is not isolated. In a quiet way many women of rank 
support small charitable institutions. The Duchess of Teck for 
‘many years kept up at her own expense a little home for deli- 
.cate London women to go to for a week or two’s stay to recruit. 
The Dowager Countess of Rosslyn has a home of rest for poor 
women. Princess Frederica, the Queen's second cousin, while 
living here maintained a home for poor mothers after the birth 
.of a child. Lady Murray has a home in the South of France 
for men who must belong to the literary or artistic world and 
whose health will be benefited by spending a part of the Winter 
-dut of the damp and cold English climate. Lady Cowper has a 
2onvalescent home for gentlewomen. Another lady of title 
maintains a home for crippled children. All these are com- 
_daratively private—not great public matters but the exclusive 
work of the founders, who are 
-oerhaps helped by privately 
-ziven donations from their per- 
30nal friends, but who never ap- 
deal to the public at large for 
rontributions. There are no 
loubt very many more than 
chose of which I personally 
‘thance to have heard. 
_ Other leaders of society prefer 
‘0 maintain orphanages. Lady 
Menty Somerset has one for little 
-zirls who would otherwise have 
Yad to go to the workhouse. 
The Marchioness of Breadal- ° 
Jane keeps an orphanage for 
d0ys in her Scotch village. As 
1n illustration of how fashion- 
‘ible women adopt the duty of 
taring for the less fortunate and 
‘30 lead in the immense charities 
of England, take the foundation 
-ind management of Lady Bread- 
-ilbane’s home. She is very fond 
of boys; herself famous as a 
4portswoman—one of the few 
*ho can shout and endure fatigue 
‘ell enough to go after the red 
jeer in his native haunts on the 
scotch hills. She has sympathy 
with the stronger sex, though 
she has no sons. So suddenly 
she made up her mind that she 
would ** mother ’’ orphan boys of 
che poor, and she told a clergy- 
nan at the east end of London to 
ind her some boys about four or 
‘ive years old who had lost both 
parents, said parents having been 
respectable while alive. In the 
:rowded streets of London's pov- 
>rty part the want was soon met ; 
Lady Breadalbane installed her first batch ina little cottage 
ear her Scottish castle, under the care of a discreet woman, and 
hey went daily to the village school. The Marchioness herself 
«hen in residence at the Castle visited her bovs almost daily and 
nade a practice of taking one after another out to walk with her. 
‘onversing with them freely. The first boy of all that she 
‘eceived turned out to be something of a musical genius, and the 
ast that I heard of him was that his patroness was paying his 
*xpenses at Cambridge University, where be was studying for a 
nusical degree. Other lads of more ordinary capacity have 
een put out as gardeners, railway servants, etc. But Lady 
3readalbane is ready to recognize and promote any special 
-apacity, as another incident—the one by means of which I heard 
/»out this private charity of hers—will show. 
I was calling on a relative of hers in town when Lady Breadal- 
; ane came in, accompanied by a well-dressed, nice-looking 
routh; so far as his appearance went he might have been her 
wn nephew—no vestige of a charity or poverty uniform was 
‘here. Lady Breadalbane announced, ‘‘ We want some nice thick 
‘ read and butter and cake; we are hungry; we have been 
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driving all over London in a hansom to see the sights, as @ 
reward to Harry for winning a bursary (Scotch for scholarship) 
at St. Andrew’s University. Is he not a good boy to have done 
so well?’’ The solid bread and butter and cake were brought, 
and the lad made a good meal—needless to say Lady Breadal- 
bane’s share of the ‘‘ hunger” had evaporated—and one would 
have thought him quite on equal terms with the ladies around 
him but for the respectful ‘‘ my lady ” in each of the replies that 
he gave to the kindly questions addressed to him from time to 
time. Now the point is, that all this is done quite privately and 
from the Marchioness’s own resources. 

Other ladies have taken a keen interest in the promotion of 
the well-being of the poor Irish, and associations, which exist 
for selling the work produced by the peasantry and the impover- 
ished gentlewomen respectively, are officered and managed by 
ladies. Starting the Peasant Industries’ Association was the 
special work undertaken by the Countess of Aberdeen, while 
her husband was Viceroy. When she left the country the task 
was taken up by her successor, the Duchess (now Dowager) of 
Marlborough, and many thousands of pounds have thus been 
obtained for the Irish workers. 

Lady Aberdeen ought to have 
special mention in any record of 
leaders of society to good works. 
Her efforts have been so original 
and invariably so successful. 
One of her special works has been 
the foundation of a guild of work- 
ing girls and another a league of 
well-to-do people’s children for 
charitable work, so that the 
young folks shall be trained to 
good service for their early and 
impressionable years. This lat- 
ter association actually supports 
@ monthly magazine called Up- 
ward and Onward, which is nom- 
inally- and, in part, actually 
edited by Lady Aberdeen’s lijtle 
daughter, Lady MarjorieGordon. 

One of the most beautiful and 
charming of peeresses is the 
Duchess of Sutherland, who is 
still on the sunny side of thirty, 
a foremost figure in every great 
social event, yet finding time 
amongst her hundred distractions 
for abundant charitable work. 
She and the Duke have been 
Mayor and Mayoress of Longton, 
Staffordshire, and many valua- 
ble institutions, such as nursing 
the sick poor in their own homes, 
owe their initiation to that term 
of office. But the special and 
original effort of the Duchess has 
been the formation of the Scotch 
Crofters’ Industries’ Associa- 
tion, for the uid of the workers 
and toilers on and around the 
Duke’s vast and scattered High- 
land demesne. These villagers 
till small holdings of their own for the most part too small and 
on soil too impoverished to return them and their families a 
maintenance. Inthe Winter and when, therefore, not working 
on the land they weave wool on looms in their cottages into very 
strong and durable tweeds. But owing to their poverty they 
were as 8 class entangled in a vicious system of debt. The vil- 
lage shopkeeper gave them credit at the store all through the 
Winter, both for the necessaries of life and for the raw mate- 
rial that they spun into cloth. The piece on the loom did not 
then belong to the worker; it was already mortgaged to the 
merchant. There was nobody but him to buy it; he gave his 
own price for it, and he charged at his own rate for the food 
and other necessaries, as well as for the yarn that he supplied. 
Hence, the Crofters toiled hard and lived poorly and yet were 
forever in debt. 

Our practical young Duchess saw the poverty and misery 
thence resulting and planned not a desultory and passing gift 
but a great scheme of the most practical kind. She raised by 
means of her social personal influence a Joint Stock Associa- 
tion to supply capital to pay off the ‘‘ Merchants’’’ debts and to 
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buy in future for ready money at the fair and proper price 
(bearing a close relationship to that gladly paid by the rich 
Londoners for the stout tweeds) the pieces off the looms. More- 
over, the Duchess’s Scottish Industries’ Association keeps poor 
Scotch peasants in touch with the changes of fashion. Are 
stripes, or spots, or broken splashes, or plaids most in demand ? 
How should the Highland weaver know? But the Duchess of 
Sutherland and her allies know, and so the peasants can be 
helped to meet the demand. Thus, the association not only 
treats the workpeople fairly, but also actually makes their work 
more valuable in the market. It has gone on prospering and 
now has a depot in London to which the most fashionable and 
exclusive tailore and modistes go for that particular class of 
goods. The Duchessand her Joint Stock Company are specially 
precluded in their articles of association against making a profit. 
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All after the expenses are cleared must be put into the busine: 
and used to extend its operation. 

This pleasing story of how our highest society women, resis. 
ing all the temptations of their position to pure waste of life i: 


. luxury and diversion, give money, thought, ability and times 


the task of helping the less favored is, of course, only part « 
their life. There is quite another side and a more promin: 
one in the amusements of society, of which I may tell i: 
another occasion. Meantime, it will be readily understood box 
this attention to the claims of charity on the part of the leaders: 
society acts throughout the whole mass. Charity receives mor 
attention from everybody desiring to be in society, because tle 
titled women give it their care and recognize it as part of ther 
duty. But the ordinary round of social intercourse is another 
paper’s subject. FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER. 





THE TEA-TABLE. 


The past season has quite proved the value and necessity of 
up-to-date dress accessories. Much grace and style is imparted 
to a costume by correct neck-dressing. The ribbon four-in-hand 
on a simple frock gives a modernness not present with the plain 
collar, while ties of all qualities and degrees of elegance are 
tied twice about the neck and made into a bow-knot in front. 
Many pretty frocks are finished with merely a band at the neck, 
around which is buttoned a straight linen collar. Around this 
collar and quite concealing it is worn the ribbon that is to finish 
the neck; the ribbon is placed straight across the front, crossed 
at the back and again brought tightly to the front and tied 
either in a bow or in a four-in-hand. Such a finish is favorable 
to any costume and is easy of adjustment. When ribbon is 
woyn about the neck a stiff foundation, found only in the linen 
collar, is a necessity if the effect would be quite tidy. This is 
an era of neatness, and the stock that is soiled and crushed, the 
veil that is rumpled, gloves that show partings at the seams and 
boots that are cracked across the toes place their wearer beyond 
the possibility of charm of attire. The strength of the belongings 
lies in their absolute freshness. It is more up to date to wear 
white gloves, but if they show a lack of cleanliness, their wearer 
had far better draw on her dark-colored coverings. She will be 
much more elegant, for shabby belongings but condemn the 
wearer. 

Veils are not kept fresh by making a wad of them and tucking 
them into a pocket, neither are gloves improved by similar treat- 
ment. It is often the foolish woman of slender purse whv allows 
her one good frock to drag the pavement, while her neighbor 
over the way with many a gown lifts her skirts with no uncer- 
tain grasp. The smartness of her attire is due as much to its 
care as to its first cost, for all ribbons, gloves and ties receive 
most considerate treatment. Whena ribbon stock or four-in- 
hand is worn the ribbon is afterwards vigorously smoothed and 
rolled over a wooden roller to straighten. Ribbons that com- 
mence their life by being tied in a bow-knot end their useful- 
ness in the same way and are always adjusted in exactly the 
same loop. In attempting a different adjustment the entire rib- 
bon is rumpled and spoiled. Conservatism in the use of these 
belongings is an economical attribute. 


THE PROPER CARRIAGE. 


The modern woman is no longer satisfied with the knowledge 
of music, embroidery and the accomplishments of her mother’s 
days, but learns many things of a different type and learns 
them well. Anatomy and physiology, biology. food and feed- 
ing, physical culture, etc., make interesting topics and develop 
the well-informed woman. The respect the knowledge o, these 
things impurts is responsible for revolutionizing the carriage of 
the up-to-date woman. The new manner of walking may invite, 
cynical comment, but it tends toward health and strength, and 
while first introduced by the society maiden may well be adopt- 
ed generally. The searcher after truth has found that the new 
walk should long since have been an old walk, as it is founded on 
the true relation of the joints of the body. In the study of anat- 
omy to develop a graceful carriage the pose of the chest is all- 
important. This is carried forward so that it forms a line with 


the toes when standing. By this pose the abdomen does x 
appear too prominent, the head cannot be badly carried ani 
the shoulders will be straight. To effect this, the body from 
the waist up is advanced slightly forward. A most graceful 
carriage is the result. To sit correctly is as necessary to ele- 
gance as to walk well, and one who has a proper regard for her 
appearance invariably sits a little forward of the perpendicular. 
She does not slide forward in her chair, resting the shoulders 
acuinst the back, for in this position it is impossible to hold the 
head well. The correct carriage of the body means everything in 
one’s personal appearance. 


THE SECRET OF FRIENDSHIP. 


It has wisely been said that the secret of gaining friends lies 
not in an elegance of attire or in ability to bestow what monet 
will buy. A gracious presence counts for more than these. If 
one has not personal magnetism, she will not be genuinely loved. 
however many she is able to bid to her feasts. She who hs: 
grown almost morbid over fancied or real neglect, who face: 
the fact that she receives only half-hearted welcome whereve! 
she goes, will be mentally healthier if she endeavors to deter- 
mine the cause of all this. It may be that she is not friendly 
enough or is tov friendly, either of which would be fatal to 
graciousness. To be hail-fellow-well-met may be democratic, 
but it never produces true charm, while a stiff, defensive map- 
nerism is equally disastrous. Above all charms is that of 
cheerfulness and sunniness. The world loves a happy woman, 
and she who makes happiness and jollity out of small things 
is the cheerful friend to whom everybody is attracted. Ass 
sex we are not given to humor, but a good laugh may be cul- 
tivated and one who has acquired this happy faculty wears its 
bright stamp upon her face. Who has not known the woman 
who seldom smiles, whose laugh is inconceivable and who with- 
out any particular sorrow never seems to have a happy de- 
meanor? She itis who rails against the world and its Jack of 
appreciation. Nature may have been sparing of her charms, but 
if a face is lighted by the sunshine of a happy heart there i: 
never a lack of admirers. Giggling is not cheerfulness but ner- 
vous hysteria and bears no kin to his grace Humor. The gis- 
gling girl is of all things impossible, and her one mission in life 
is to point a warning to those who pass her by. Cheerfulness 
and the ability to see the bright side of life, to turn to the world 
a smiling face, is a gift not to be despised; and it may be ac- 
quired by anyone. One may at least seem light-hearted, for 
Mrs. Grundy well knows that if only the really happy were the 
merry ones this world would be sadly lacking in moral sunshive. 


WON'T YOU— 


Be pleasant at home? You can never make the world be- 
lieve you are amiable if you are disagreeable in your family. 

Be less selfish? The women who have made the world better 
for their living in it are those who forgot self. 

Be contented? If you could know the skeleton in your neigb- 
bor’s closet, yours would seem less ugly. 

Be appreciative? It is the little things that make up life, and 
a thank-you costs nothing. EDNA S. WITHERSPOON). 
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NATIONAL DRESS FOR MASQUERADE AND FANCY DRESS 
PARTIES. 


At this time a spirit of liberty and intense luve of country is 
abroad in the land; a universal bond of sympathy binds all 
classes. And the means of showing this absorbing patriotic 
emotion are varied and in many instances more charmingly 
artistic than ever before, grand or exalted ideas always finding 
more adequate expression than half convictions or imperfect con- 
ceptions. This season has furnished an occasion for a greater 
display of love for liberty; and war songs have been com- 
posed, stirring odes written and even in dress have people en- 
deavored to express their patriotism. Dress always shows the 
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effect of popular emotion or interest, and at all the fancy dress 
balls, tableaux and charades, Columbias, Libertys, Brother Jona- 
thans and Uncle Sams are sure to be seen in bewildering varie- 
ty, charmingly patriotic, often gracefully dignified. Some very 
effective designs that will be fully appreciated are here illustrated 
to be used upon such occasions, and are put forth in response to 
solicitations by the Red Cross and other societies interested in 
the various means adopted to further efforts of charity. 

For the costume for Miss Liberty we have gone for inspiration 
to the Greeks, a nation whose love of liberty was ever un- 
bounded and whose expressions of the same were so ideally 


perfect that succeeding generations can only wonder and 
approve. The Greek dress embodies the most simple yet per- 
fect expression of grace and symmetry; it clothes without exag- 
gerating and deforming the human figure, indicating in every 
line artistic and untrammelled freedom. 

The soft, full chiton, the principal article of Greek attire, fell 
in graceful folds from the neck to the feet. It was usually made 
of white linen or a soft, clinging woollen material, the length 
generally being once and a half that of the body. The chiton was 
made open down the left side and fastened over the shoulders 


It was then belted in round the hips and 


by fidbule or buttons. 
pulled up in a soft blouse effect to adjust it to the requisite 
length. Over the chiton was worn a himation ; this was variously 
shaped and was susceptible of different arrangement, some- 
times modestly enveloping the entire figure, but often worn 


gracefully fastened over the left shoulder in scarf effect. This 
Greek dress is most suitable for Miss Liberty, symbolical of 
freedom as it is in many respects. The Phrygian cap as seen in 
the illustration is one of the oldest symbol of liberty; it waa 
worn by the freedom-loving Spartans, and after the death of 
Ceesar became an emblem of triumph. In our own times it rep 
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resents peace, liberty and plenty. The sleeveless chiton was 
also used by the Greeks to denote citizenship—hence, what 
could be more appropriate and suited to our own Miss Liberty? 

In the illustration the Greek idea has been followed with only 
the slight alterations that adapt it more perfectly to present use. 
The dress consists of the white chiton or under-dress made 
of soft white silk; this extends to a little below the knee and is 
drawn round the waist with a soft blouse effect that is very 
charming. An artistic as well as patriotic touch is given by the 
yoke-band of blue round the neck handsomely embroidered 
with white stars. Fastened round the waist over the chiton is a 
red-and-white skirt gathered and left open down the entire left 
side and with a slight graceful train at the back. Although in 
this instance the Jower part of the costume is separate, it gives 
the unbroken folds and arrangement of the ancient Greek dress, 
a girdle concealing the joining and giving the necessary comple- 
tion. 

The himation or scarf is a most decorative and graceful fea- 
ture; it is of soft blue silk, and, like the original Greek garment, 
is made with long ends 
that fasten with a 
buckle over the left 
shoulder; anda draped 
effect is given by fast- 
ening it with another 
buckle over the right 
hip. The - himation 
falls from the shoul- 
der loosely in long 
graceful ends that add 
much to the effective- 
ness of the costume. 
To give security and 
hold the himation in 
the regular folds so 
desirable one might 
take another hint from 
the Greeks and fasten 
small weights to the 
ends. This arrange- 
ment of the scarf over 
the left shoulder was 
used in ancient times 
by the Greek artists 
to express noble dig- 
nity. 

The pointed buskins 
or boots worn are of 
soft leather; at thetop 
they are extended in 
wing effect, resem- 
bling much the boots 
always worn by Mer- 
cury, fitting the foot as 
they do very smoothly 
and wrinkling easily 
round the ankles, Low 
shoes, called crepidas, 
consisting of leather 
sides with straps passed 
across the foot, were 
much used instead of 
boots or sandals. The 
Phrygian cap worn by Liberty is very much like the ordinary 
pilos cap, except that a graceful touch is added by the soft top 
which turns over in front. In the costume illustrated red was 
used for one side of the cap, with blue upon the other, while a 
band of white embroidered with the word Liberty gives the neces- 
sary color scheme so successfully carried out in the entire cos- 
tume. As pictured here, Miss Liberty has a calm, gracious 
air, dignified and tender; she carries in her left hand a scroll 
representing the Declaration of Independence, while with her right 
hand she firmly grasps the Stars and Stripes. 

The pattern of the dress for Miss Liberty is No. 728 and is in 
three sizes, small, medium and large. In the medium size the 
dress requires five yards and three-eights of red-and-white striped 
goods, four yards and seven-eighths of plain blue goods, four 
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THE SMALL CATALOGUE OF FASHIONS for Spring, 
1898, is a handy pamphlet, having illustrations in miniature of 
all current styles. Ask for it at the nearest agency for the sale 
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yards and an eighth of plain white goods, and a fourth of 2 
yard of plain red goods, all twenty-seven inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 80 cents. 


The second illustration shows the familiar dress of Uncle 
Sam, and above it one can imagine the kind, yet shrewd, alert 
face that is so typical of the American. The title Uncle Sam 
dates back to the War of 1812. In those stormy times a con 
tractor—Elbert Anderson—sent a large consignment of provision: 
to the army in which the casks were marked E. A.—U. & 
Now a well-known inspector of army stores named Samuel 
Wilson was familiarly called Uncle Sam, and when some one 
asked the meaning of the mark, as a joke one replied, ‘‘ Elbert 
Anderson to Uncle Sam.’’ The name speedily gained a wide 
significance throughout the United States and came to be used as 
opposed to the name John Bull. 

The suit represented is the one always given to Uncle 
Sam, although cut upon more graceful lines and showing perfect 
adjustment. The coat is made of fine blue cloth of the national- 
blue color. In cut it 
resembles an_ exag- 
erated evening coat. 
being made with long 
swallow-tuils that ex- 
tend nearly to the 
floor. It is smoothly 
fitted at the top in 
the back. but below 
the waist coat-plaits 
and long coat-laps 
are formed, giving the 
requisite spring and 
shape. The coat 
front is short, round- 
ing up over the hips 
and turning back a! 
the top in large lapels 
that extend in poipt 
beyond the ends * 
the rolling collar. Th 
coat is open all tbe 
way down the frost 
each side being deco 
rated by large bres 
buttons. Between tie 
flaring fronts of th 
coat and below ap 
pears a very patricuc 
vest that fastens down 
the center with bras 
buttons. The vest 1 
made of white clotb, 
and appliquéed uponit 
are embroidered blue 
stars. 

The full-fall trous 
ers are fashioned of 
red-and-white striped 
material. The pocket 
at each side fastens 
with buttons and but- 
ton-holes, while the 
legs are held in posi- 
tion at the bottom by straps. With this suit long boots are inva- 
riably worn, Uncle Sam never appearing in low, buttoned or 
laced shoes. 

The pattern of the suit is No. 721, which is in three sizes 
small, medium and large. In the medium size, the coat requires 
three yards and an eighth of goods, the vest seven-eighths of 8 
yard, and the trousers two yards and five-ei ghths, each thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 80 cents. 

The colors used in the costumes, which are those of the Ameni- 
can flag, also keep in mind George Washin gton, the colors of 
the flag being taken from his crest, which consisted of three 
white stars across the upper part and three bars running across 
the escutcheon. The flag as it is to-day shows very slight var 
ation or alteration since the day of its adoption, June 18, 1777. 
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of our patterns, or, if you cannot obtain it there, send your order 
to us, with a penny or two-cent stamp to prepay charges. 
Tue Borrerick PustisHine Co. (Limited). 
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-A Postal Card 1 


An investment of ONE CENT fora 1 card, with a request written thereon, will bring 2 ou our eae Spectal CloaR and Suit 
Catalogexe. If you intend to buy a cloak this fall, we can save you several dollars. We sell out of town trade exclusively, and sell 
oo le garments at Wholesale Prices. We sell more cloaks in this manner than any other house in the world, because we make it as easy 
uy of us as it is for you to buy at home, and, besides, we save you nearly half the price of the cloak. Ourprices are lower than 
ae exclusive dealer will make on like garments. The garments are ey made in the latest styles and of the best materials; the 
aye none geecr’e tions show some of our leading styles. Any cloak bought from us and not found as represented may be returned and 
money refur 


Here are six specimens reproduced from our Cloak and Suit Catalogue which splendidly exemplify what we can do for you. 











ites T adlea Tacket wn ; 
E%516—Ladies’Jacket, | made of fine all-wool 
made of fine all- wool Kersey; color tan only; Reo_Ladies’Jacket, 
E36—Ladies’ Jacket, E2506—Ladies Jacket, EM14—Ladies’ Jacket, | Kersey; color navy or | style same as Illustra- | ma'‘e of Venetian Cloth; 
made of all-wool merle made of all-wool Covert made of Cheviot; color | black; style same as il- | tion; trimmed with | color tan; style same as 
color black only ; e | Cloth; color tan; style black; style same asillus- lustration ; >; trimmed straps of same material | illustration; cutaway fi 
same as illustration; hale sam meas illustration; half | tration; lined ronan with straps of same ma- | on front and back, lined | front; front ‘ls faced wit 
lined with Rhadame; 24 | ned withailk; 3 inches | out sion Phecame: ;: terial half lined with sat- | with beavy colored gat- | same material: 26 inches 


$5.00 long. Fach 





inches tong. $7. 00 in; 5 aaine long. $7. 25 nie ong. $9.7 5 | long. . Each $9.50 








© ssh Montgomery Ward & Co., Corner Madison Street,” Chicago. ‘wie § Esters 
Deweceee i Adeddinaenien 
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SAVE YOUR SKIN 
SAVE YOUR HAIR 
SAVE YOUR HANDS 


BY USING 


ulicurg 
SUAP # 


The most effective skin purifying and beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest and sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. 
The only preventive of blotches, pimples, blackheads, red, rough 
and oily skin, red rough hands with itching palms and shape- 
less nails, dry, thin and falling hair, with itchy, scaly scalp and 
simple baby blemishes, rashes and eruptions, because the ONLY 
PREVENTIVE of inflammation and clogging of the PORES. 
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Save Your Skin 7 *"™"|Save Your Hair “*= "=| Save Your Hands 2% ss=™ 


heat rash, sun poos with | ee een HANGS On retiring in 
burn, bites and stings of insects, inflamma-| CUTICURA SOAP, followed by light | astrong, hot, creamy lather of CoTicuRa Soap, 
tions, irritations, chaflogs, undue or offen- | drecgings with CUTICURA, purest of | dry them thoroughly and anoint freely with Cutt 
sive perspiration and other sanative uses, cuRA, greatest of emollient skin cures. Wear 
nothing so cooling, soothinz, purifying and during the night, old, loose, kid gloves, with the 
refreshing as a bath with CUTICURA ; finger ends cut off and air holes cat in the palms. 
SOAP, the most effective skin purifying | 'titated and itching surfaces, stimulate the | Fo; req, rongh, chapped and discolored hands, 
and beautifying soap in the world, as well | bair follicles, supply the roots with energy | dry, fissured, itching, feverish palme, shapeless 
as purest and sweetest for toilet, bath and | and nourishment, and thus prodace luxarl- | nails with painful finger ends, this treatment 
nursery. ant hair with clean, wholesome scalp. is simply wonderful. 


emollient skin cures, wil] clear the scalp and 
halr of crusts, scales and dandruff, soothe 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CUTICURA SOAP, 25. CUTICURA (ointment) 50c. Potter Drug and 
Chem. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. British Depot, F. Newbery & Sons, 1 King Edward Street, London, EC. 
Send for “All About the Skin, Scalp and Hair,” a book of 64 pages, fully illustrated, mailed to any address, post free. 
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... the best of stories 
for old and young 
will be published 
in these early is- Cy 
sues of enc 











MARY E. WILKINS, 


‘Se Pa F I~ 
§ The Youth’s Companion 
a Oct. 27. My First Cruise, - - - - Lord Dufferin. 
Nov. 3. Some of My Dogs, - -  - _ Frank R. Stockton. 
Nov. 10. The Burning of the “Sarah Sands,” Rudyard Kipling. 


Nov. 17. The Watermelon Patch, - - -  W. D. Howells. 
Nov. 24. A New England Girl Seventy Years Ago, Mary E. Wilkins. 





















f The ten remaining issues of the 1898 volume, including those above, will be given 
g @_ to all who subscribe at once for THE CoMPANION for 1899. The new volume R 
will surpass all former ones in variety and charm. Famous soldiers, sailors, .m_.—-_< 


statesmen, the most eminent men and women among scholars and story-writers will contribute to it. Among ‘the 200 fascinating 
tales to be published in the 52 weekly issues of THE COMPANION during 1899 are the following: 





Stories by Women. Stories About Girls. 
The Parshley Celebration, Sarah Orne Jewett. | Sereny Maria at School, Mary E. Wilkins. 
‘Rastus, the Candidate, May R. Clark. | Addie Armstrong's Piece, Frances Allen. 
An Esoteric Pig, Florence Converse. | An Averted Massacre, Susan F. Miller. 


An Humble Delegate, Margaret Johnson. | Art Students in New York, _—G. W. Breck. 


Four Fascinating Serial Stories. 


DINNIE AND THE DANS, a fascinating tale of Irish life, Jane Barlow. 
LITTLE BIG-HEART, the story of a Red Cross heroine, C. A. Stephens. 
~~ FOR DICK, the adventures of a kidnapped dwarf, Mary Catherine Lee. 
~ THE ‘‘PROFESSOR,”’ a romance of railroad life, Robert Thomson. 


Finest New subscribers who will send $1.75 at once, inclosing this slip or men- 
oe this paper, fg receive THE roe every week from the date of 
e subscription until January, 1900, including: 
Cal en dar of PREE — All the remaining issues of 1898, inclusive of the beautiful Dou- 
The Centur ble Holiday Numbers. 
y PREE— The exquisite Companion Calendar, lithographed in 12 colors, 
Free pultabie is the prettiest corner in the house 
e 


And THE COMPANION for the 52 weeks of 1899— a library in itself. 


Illustrated Announcement and Sample Copies sent on request. 


Rp The Youth’s Companion, - -= Boston, Mass. 
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graces and beautifies the 
figure, always holds its 
shape, and is worn by 
more stylish dressers 


Style Book “C” il- 
lustrating original 
_ styles of Ladies’ 
\\, and Misses Jack- 
ne ets,$3.75to$30.00 


















than all other makescom- ; “ RE — ee 
; ; | nfants’ Jackets, 
bined. Itis sold by only $2.75 to $10.00— 
one up-to-date dealer os Cloth and Plush 
The "$40. et nee ap .00 to 
Di icet, --Fur Collarettes, 

= 7,000 Towns. ee PP $2.75 t0 $100.00 

Creation. ~ SENT FREE 

Write for dealer’s name “tif back.” . if you send us the name of 
in your town. axel | ry your local dealer 
? ere - m and one other 
handling cloaks in 
the vicinity. Arrt- 


ists who design the 





label inside the 
collar of every gen- 
uine BEIFELD 
Cloak. To make 


sure, look for it on 





Cloaks originate 
and make the fash- 
ions for stylish 
dressers. Fashion, 


the garment you fit, workmanship, 
select. ’Tis the and wearing qual- 
guarantee of BEI- ity the same in the 
least expensive 
FELD perfection ; as in the highest 
in quality, fit, style ‘e priced. Quality 
and workmanship ct po op as 
unknown in other os and price for qual- 


makes. 
WHEN YOU WRITE 


ity is the lowest. 


JACKSON and MARKET STS. 
CHICA 


° 





FOR STYLE BOOK Cy Eastern readers please address: 
PRINCE AND GREENE STS, 
ADDRESS : NEW YORK. 


n°: like to hear from merchants who desire the BEIFELD line of Cloaks 


in towns where we are not represented. 














Party Dresses 
For Young 
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ToRcducc Flesh 


The Way to Reduce Flesh When You Are Too Fat is to Follow 
the Rules Laid Down in Dr. Edison’s Famous 
System and to Take 


Dr. Edison's Obesity Pills 


which will TAKE OFF from ONE TO SEVEN POUNDS 
of fat a week without danger. 


Dr. Edison’s System is based upon true scientific principles, and 
relief from the dreadful burden and danger of superabundant 
fat is quickly obtained. ‘THERE IS ABSOLUTELY NO 
DANGER, NO ILL EFFECTS, NO BAGGY SKIN OR 
TISSUE. A clear skin and firm and healthy flesh is the result. 
























Price of Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills: 
$1.50 per Bottle, or Three for $4.00 
AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS. 

(- 


COUPON,— Cut out and send this and get Free Sam- y 
PLE of Dr. Epison’s OBEsITY PILLS and his Book—'' How % 
wy 
wy 
ww 






: TO CurRE Osesiry "—Fifty Portraits and many Illustrations. 

4 Use nearest address, Put Department No. on envelope. & 
& LORING & CO. (Ltd), Dept. 119. No. 42 W. 224 Street, ¥ 
m near 6th Ave., New York; No. 58 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. y 
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[66 Rheumatism Cure 


, Liberal way to Prove that GLORIA TONIC 
ures KRheumatism—Thousands of Sufferers 
lave Been Permanently Cured. A FREE 
‘RIAL PACKAGE Mailed to All Who Apply. 











| is safe to say that nearly everybody who has rheuma- 
¢ pains has doctored till they are discouraged. They 
re disgusted with remedies that cost money and won’t 
yy another unless it is proven to be a specific for the 
isease and not a mere drug to sell. This is why John 
.. Smith, who discovered a remarkable cure for rheuma- 
sm, sends FREE to all a trial of his remedy so that the 
sfferer may know positively that Gloria Tonic cures the 
isease. There are many people who are afraid to try 
ven this FREE sample package, fearing that it may con- 
1in something harmful. But all such are assured that 
sloria Tonic is entirely safe and cannot harm even a 
aby. Write fora FREE sample today. If you havea 
iend who suffers, ask h2m to write also to Mr. Smith, 
> that every person afflicted with rheumatism may be 
leased from the terrible pains of this ruthless disease. 
\ddress Mr. john A. Smith, 605 Summerfield Church 
suilding, Milwaukee, Wis., and he will send a free pack- 
ge of Gloria Tonic by return mail, prepaid, or a full 
ized. box may be obtained from your druggist for $1.00. 
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We Have Furnished More Than Half a Million Homes. 
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The happy combination makes 
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Handsomely illustrated catalogue 
ho pid Ono e: 


e of Househol 
8 Office and Chrarck 
Furniture sent FREE on application. It contains 
thousands of articles which we retail at wholesale 
prices. Cerpe®, Draperies, Lam Dinner Sets, 
colors. ee People all over the ‘ec world 
H Because it to them 
- | E LOORS, EACH 205x 180 FEET, of 
soos in Spat form—81l4 pages—to select from. 


JOHN M. SMYTH CoO., 


148-150-152-154-156-158-160-162-164-166 W. Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
LARGEST FURNITURE...HOUSE IN THE) WORLD. 
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ILLUSTRATION AND DESCRIPTION OF A LADIES’ STYLISH COLLARETTE 


Fieure No. 
134 H.—This illus- 
trates a Ladies’ 
collarette and 
waist. The collar- 
ette pattern, which 
is No. 2058 and 


costs 5d. or 10 
cents, is in three 
sizes, smalj, me- 


dium, and large, 
and is shown in 
two views on page 


. 5456. The waist 


attern, which is 

o. 2078 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes, 
from thirty to for- 
ty-two inches, bust 
measure, and is 
again shown on 
page 556 of this 
magazine. 

There is a cer- 
tain fascinating 
beauty about these 
little _ collarettes 
that are again suc- 


cessful candidates 


for favor this sea- 
son. In the present 


, instance the collar- 


ette is shown 
made of seal plush 


*. and chinchilla fur, 


the combination 


_, being a popular 


» 


oe 


| shaping. 


. consisting 


one. The style is 
extremely simple, 
of a 
smooth, round 
yoke topped by a 
becoming flare col- 
lar on the Medici 
order and bordered 
at its lower edge 
by a graceful rip- 
le ruffle of circu- 
The 


November, 1898. 





Figure No. 134H.—This illustrates Lapies’ STYLISH COLLARRTTE AND Walst.—Tho 
patterns are Ladies’ Collarette No. 2058, price 5d. or 10 cents; and 
Waist No. 2078, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Butterick Publishing Co. [Limited]. Al rights reserved. 


No. 5. 


AND WAIST. 


ruffe stands out 
over the shoulders 
to give fashionable 
breadth and is 
shaped to ripple 
sufficiently to be 
suitable for velvet 
and fur. The flare 
collar rolls softly. 

The waist is a 
simple pretty style. 
Close-fitting at the 
sides and with only 
slight fulness at the 
bottom of the back, 
it has a blouse. 
front that is fas- 
tened at the left 
side, thus affording 
much opportunity 
for fancy decora- 
tion, unless perfect 
plainnessis desired. 
As pictured, the 
waistismadeof fine 
cloth trimmed with 
jet gimp and fin- 
ished with a ribbon 
belt. Either single 
or double caps and 
cuffs may complete 
the sleeves. 

Collarettes are 
frequently nade of 
seal-plush with an 
admired variety of 
fur in combination. 
Velvet, elaborately 
jetted or bordered 
with fur bands is, 
however, appropri- 
ate also. Countless 
devices for decor- 
ating the waist will 
suggest themselves 
to the practiced 
dressmaker. 

The hat is trim- 
med with lace, rib- 
bon(-and plumes. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES IN COLORS, T 
PAGES 6505 AND 507 AND: FROM 519 TO 534 


Figures Nos. 130 H anp 13] H.—CARRIAGE TOILETTES. 


Ficure No. 1380 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ waist and 
skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 2078 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure, and is differently portrayed on 
page 556. The skirt pattern, whicn is No. 1964 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from twenty to thirty-two inches, 
waist measure. 

Separate waists made of velvet in any admired shade are 
popular this season, the fashion being charmingly instagred in 
the illustration, which shows a velvet waist associated with a 
contrasting cloth skirt. The waist is closed at the left side, 
and the front is stylishly pouched. It is very simply fash- 
ioned, so that it may be decorated in any way fancied. In 
this instance the effect of a yoke and jacket is produced by 
a clever arrangement of lace insertion, which also trims the 
standing collar, the double sleeve-caps—one pointed and one 
round—and the cuffs which match the caps. A white ribbon 
belt gives the final tonch. The sleeves are close-fitting to the 
top, where they are slightly gathered. 

The skirt is made in three-piece style, and about it at the 
foot is placed a graduated circular flounce, above which strap- 
pings of the cloth are uniquely arranged. In place of the 
strappings another flounce could be used, the pattern making 
provision for this. 

In a toilette like this individuality can be displayed, par- 
ticularly in the decoration of the waist. The entire gown may 
be of one material, or widely different textures may be united, 
the result in either case being stylish and tasteful. Braid, 
silk cord, plaitings and ribbon are suitable decorations. 

The braided felt hat is uniquely adorned with chiffon and 
coq feathers. 





FievrE No. 131 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque-waist 
and skirt. The waist pattern, which is No, 2096 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-four inches, bust measure, and is also pictured on page 
555. The skirt pattern, which is No. 2088 and costs 1s. or 
25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
Waist measure, and may be again seen on page 560. 

The most luxurious gowns this year are of velvet. A charm- 
ing toilette is here represented made up in velvet in the rich 
‘blue shade so much admired, in combination with silk in a deli- 
cate maize tone that contrasts beautifully. A delightful orna- 
mentation is arranged with narrow -vhite silk gimp, while lace 
wrist-frills, black lace appliqué on the yoke and collar and a 
jewelled clasp fastening the wrinkled silk belt enhance the 

eauty of the toilette. The waist is made with deep U yoke 
above a low-necked body. The back has plaited fulness at 
the bottom, while the fulness at the lower edge of the fronts 
is gathered ; and the right front laps over the left to bring 
the closing in a diagonal line at the left of the center. The 
front pouches stylishly over the belt, and the close sleeves are 
formed in small puffs at the top. 

The skirt has a five-gored upper part to which is joined a 
circular-flounce lower part in a seam, from the peculiar out- 
line of which the mode is known as the bat-wing skirt. 

There is a richness in the velvet texture that is equalled in 
no other fabric, and in the simple but elegant modes combined 
in this toilette it is displayed to full advantage. Novely goods 
and also heavy wool goods, like broadcloth, whipcord and 
cheviot, will also develop well by the mode, with strappings 
for a finish. A handsome walking toilette could be made of a 
heather mixture and decorated with braid. 

Plumes, an aigrette and a buckle trim the velvet hat. 


Figures Nos. 132H axp 133 H.—PROMENADE TOILETTIES. 


Fieurre No. 132 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and 
skirt. The basque pattern, which is No. 2076 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in twelve sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and is also shown on page 554. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 2084 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in nine sizes, from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and may be seen again on page 559. 

There is a decided air of good style about the toilette here 


THE DELINEATOR. 


INCLUSIVE. 


shown made of fancy-checked cheviot relieved by a black 
velvet collar and pipings and buttons to match. The basque 
is fitted with the utmost accuracy, a center-back seam being 
used or not, according to individual preference, and below 
the side-back seams coat-laps are formed. The fronts lap in 
double-breasted style, the lower front corners being neatly 
rounded, and at the top they are reversed in lapels by s 
rolling collar. Velvet buttons are used for the closing, and 
the darts and edges are piped with velvet, pipings also de- 
fining cuffs on the shapely sleeves, which ‘may be gathered or 
plaited at the top. A linen chemisette and puff scarf add to 
the trim effect. 

The skirt is one of the new modes, fitting closely at the 
top across the front and sides and flaring slightly at the foot. 
From its peculiarly close effect it is known as the sheath skirt. 
The seams at the front and sides are piped with velvet. 

Suitable materials for tailor-made suits such as this are 
serge, whipcord, covert cloth, the heather mixtures, which 
are shown in as great variety as ever, and the various suit- 
ings in striped and fancy effects. Braid is a desirable com- 
pletion, and many women prefer simply machine-stitching. 
A linen chemisette accompanied by any sort of tie admired is 
a neat adjunct. 

The felt hat is beautifully trimmed with velver. 





Ficore No. 133 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ cape and skirt. 
The cape pattern, which is No. 2086 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is differently pictured on page 543. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 1880 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes, from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

In this instance the handsome toilette shows a black velvet 
cape and a stylish skirt of cloth elaborately braided, the 
cape being richly decorated with jet passementerie, while the 
fashionable fluffy neck-completion is given by a full ruche of 
chiffon, with a ribbon bow set over its ends. The cape, in 
three-quarter length, is a French mode, known as the Nor- 
mandie cape; it is of circular shaping and joins a round yoke. 
the upper edge being gathered. It hangs in full folds at the 
back, while only slight ripples are seen at the sides, and it 
rounds gracefully at its front edges. The yoke is concealed 
by a collarette bordered by a circular frill, and a circular frill 
also follows the front and lower edges of the cape. 

The skirt consists of a pointed tablier upper part and 3 
graduated circular lower part; it may be gathered or plaited 
at the back and made with or without a seven-gored founda- 
tion-skirt. 

The cape will make up effectively in velours, brocade, satin 
and rich cloakings, with fur or passementerie for decoration. 
For the skirt any fashionable woollens may be selected, and 
trimming may be arranged with lace appliqué, ribbon, etc. 

The felt-braid hat turns back from the face and is adorned 
with plumes and velvet rosettes. 


Figure No. 135 H.—LADIES’ EVENING WAIST. 


Fieure No. 135 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ waist. The 
pattern, which is No. 2126 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
mneasure, and is again pictured on page 555. 

The waist is charming and quite distinguished looking. It 
is here shown made of spangled black chiffon over green silk, 
with plain black chiffon edged with green baby-ribbon for the 
ruching and wrist frills. The waist is square-necked, and the 
wide right front is beautifally draped over the bust by gatb- 
ers in each arm’s-eye edge. At the bottom and at the sides 
the front is smooth, and the closing is made diagonally at the 
left side. The back is smooth at the top and has only trifling 
fulness at the bottom. The long sleeves are in mousquetaire 
style, and over the shoulders are wide ruchings of ribbon- 
edged chiffon that give a charming touch of novelty. Nar- 
rower ruchings trim the upper edges of the front and back, 
and a wrinkled ribbon gives the finish at the lower edge. The 
sleeves may be omitted, or they may be in elbow length. 

The mode is particularly pretty for transparent fabrics 
either plain, embroidered or spangled; but silk, plain or fig- 
ured, will also be effective. 


TINTS, ETC, SHOWN ON 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1898. 


Fieure No. 136 H.—LADIES’ VISITING TOILETTE. 


Fievre No. 186H.—This consists of a Ladies’ Louis XVI. 
‘basque and skirt. The basque pattern, which is No. 2121 and 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, in in twelve sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is also shown 
on page 554. The skirt pattern, which is No. 2108 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and may be seen again on page 562. 

In this effective toilette a handsome Louis XVI. basque and 
a skirt of novel shape are associated. The basque is here pic> 
tured made of velvet; it is exquisitely adjusted, and only the 
backs extend the full length of the garment, the sides being made 
of equal length by side-skirts sewed on in becoming hip seams ; 
-and the joining of the skirts to the backs is hidden under 
coat-plaits. The fronts have plaited fulness at the bottom and 
are drawn down in a way to give the stylish long-waist effect; 
they are turned back in hatchet revers above the bust, and 
the smooth vest is covered by a pretty arrangement of lace 
that laps over on the revers and adds to the rich effect. A 
flare collar rises high at the back and sides aoove the stand- 
ing collar, which is encircled by a ribbon stock, and circular 
‘cnffs extend over the hand in a picturesque way. 

A handsome brocade was chosen for the skirt, which is in 
‘three-piece style, with the front-gore extended at the top to 
form a short yoke. It is attractively triinmed at the bottom 
with three narrow ruchings, the middle raching being put on 
in serpentine effect and the others straight around. 

A revival of the Louis styles is always graciously received 
and is usually looked for when velvet is in favor, tlie rich 
texture appearing to advantage in these stately modes. Rich 
silks are often associated with the velvet in some of the acces- 
sories of the basque or in the skirt, and decorations of lace, 
plaitings and ruchings may be as lavish as desired. 

Plumes and an aigrette adorn the oddly bent velvet hat. 


Fiaure No. 137 H.—LADIES’ TEA-GOWN. 


Figure No. 187H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ tea-gown. 
The pattern, which is No. 2145 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is 
in eight sizes for Jadies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure, and is again shown on page 587. 

An air of elegance and stateliness characterizes this tea- 
gown, which is known as the Portia gown. It gives the 
charming effect of a loose flowing gown over a dainty under- 
dress, this effect being rendered specially remarkable in its 
present development in green satin and white India silk. The 
full soft front blouses prettily over a pointed belt that con- 
nects it with the full skirt-front, on which an elaborate trim- 
ming formed of a flounce, puff, plaiting and ruches of the 
silk is seen at the bottom. The wide circular back and the 
long, loose fronts of the gown are cut quite low and round at 
the top, the back, by its peculiarly graceful circular shaping, 
hanging in Watteau effect at the center. The fronts are 
rounded at the lower corners and are wide apart, and the 
back sweeps out in a graceful demi-train. A circular Bertha 
defines the round neck, and a full yoke is added at the back. 
The Bertha is outlined with Jace appliqué, while velvet appliqué 
enriches the long fronts, and a lace frill gives a dainty touch 
to the standing collar. The mousquetaire sleeves are in elbow 
length and completed at the edge with a self-headed frill; 
they may extend to the wrist, if preferred. 

Any of the soft silks combined with cashmere, silk, French 
flannel, etc., according to the degree of elegance sought, will 
be charming, and lace bands or frills of ribbon can be utilized 
for decoration. 


Figure No. 138 H.—LADIES’ AFTERNOON RECEPTION 
TOILETTE. 


Fiotre No. 138 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ waist and 
skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 2065 and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure, and is shown in four views on page 557. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 1964 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in seven sizes from twenty to thirty-two inches, waist 
measure. 

In materials, decoration and style this toilette is exceedingly 
handsome and is suitable for many dressy occasions, such as 
afternoon receptions, theatre and concert wear, etc. In this 
instance a fine, soft silk-and-wool novelty fabric is beautifully 
contrasted with satin in cream-white and heliotrope, both over- 
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laid with appliqué lace, and a iace neck frill, a ribbon belt and 
an elaborate use of iridescent gimp in an odd way combine to 
create a charming effect. The waist is a Louis XVI. mode 
that can be adapted to evening wear, as the neck may be in 
low Pompadonur style between the ends of the large collar, and 
the sleeves made short or in elbow length. A pretty center- 
front formed of a deep smooth voke and a softly bloused lower 
part that is fioked shirred at the top is effectively revealed 
all the way between side-frunts that blouse very slightly. 
The large fancy collar separates in points on the shoulders 
and is broad and pointed at the back and ripples just enough 
to be a soft, graceful accessory. The back has a little fulness 
in the lower part closely plaited at the center. Puff sleeves 
finished with pointed flaring cuffs and a collar covered by a 
dressy stock complete the attractive bodice. 

The skirt is a three-piece shape, with two graduated circu- 
lar flounces stylishly applied on it. The upper flounce extends 
almost to the waist at the back, producing the fashionable tab- 
lier effect. 

The toilette shows a charming originality which invites 
sharp contrasts in color. Velvet could be used for the fancy 
collar or for the yoke, with silk or chiffon over silk for the 
lower part of the center-front and contrasting silk or some 
rich wool goods for tho remainder of the gown. Lace bands 
or handsome silk passementerie will unite with lace in the 
decoration. 


Ficure No. 139 H.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 


Figure No. 189 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ skirt and cir- 
cular cape. The cape pattern, which is No. 2074 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measurc, and is differently portrayed on page 
544. The skirt pattern, which is No. 2088 and costs Is. or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure. 

In this instance a skirt made of moiré poplin and a cape of 
rich fancy cloth compose this handsome toilette. The cape is 
perfectly smooth at the top but is cleverly shaped to form 
ripples below the shoulders. It is short at the sides and ex- 
tends far below the waist in deep points at the center of the 
front and back. A collarette of similar outline and a high 
flaring collar are stylish accessories. The cape, collar and 
collarette are quite elaborately trimmed with rows of braid 
and ribbon ruchings, and a lace bow at the throat gives a 
refined and stylish finishing touch. 

The circular flounce which forms the lower part of the 
skirt is oddly curved at its upper edge, where it is joined 
smoothly to the three-piece upper part. A unique effect is 
produced by the use of narrow jet gimp not only for defining 
the upper outline of the flounce but also for encircling the 
various markings in the rich silk. 

Entirely original suggestions are offered in this toilette, 
which will be selected by matrons as well as by young women. 
A skirt of handsome plain or fancy wool goods will be stylish 
with a cape of dark cloth, while a more elaborate toilette will 
consist of a velvet cape and silk skirt. 

The becomingly bent hat has a soft velvet crown and is 
decorated with Mercury wings and a buckle. 


FiagurE No. 140H.—LADIES’ VISITING TOILETTE. 


Fieure No. 140 H.—.nis consists of a Ladies’ waist and 
skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 2077 and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and is differently pictured on page 556. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 1982 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

A waist made of green velvet, moiré silk to match and 
white silk is here combined with a skirt of novelty goods in 
this graceful toilette, a velvet waist being one of the leading 
fancies this season. The waist is made with a plain seamless 
back having very slight gathered fulness at the bottom, and 
the front blouses stylishly and is shaped in Pompadour out- 
line at the top to disclose a chemisette of the white silk 
evenly tucked. The chemisette is framed by a shawl collar 
oddly curved on the shoulders, and at the neck is a close-fitting 
collar with turn-down sections and a stiffly bowed stock. 
The fronts are closed in double-breasted style with fancy 
buttons below the shawl collar, but they may be reversed 
in tiny lapels, if preferred. The sleeves are made orna- 
mental by caps and cuffs, the Jatter to be rolled back or worn 
over the hand, as preferred. 
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The skirt is in the admired circular-flounce style, both the 
upper part and flounce being in seven gores. The flounce is 
narrow in front and deepens gradually toward the back. The 
decoration of braid is exceedingly attractive. 

The home dressmaker will find many helpful suggestions in 
this mode, which shows how a rich toilette suitable for the 
promenade, calling or church wear can be made with only a 
moderate outlay. A peplum would be a stylish addition to 
the waist, and the pattern makes provision for one. 

The stylish braided felt hat is artistically adorned with 
jetted tulle and wings, an aigrette, ribbon and a buckle. 


Figure No. 141H.—BRIDAL COSTUME. 


Figure No, 141 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The 
pattern, which is No. 2954 and costs 1s, 3d. or 30 cents, is in 
twelve sizes for zadies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is differently portrayed on pages 538 and 539. 

Of regal stateliness and elegance is the bridal costume here 
shown, yet the simplicity of effect which should always belong 
to a bride’s gown is charmingly evident. {n this instance rich 
white satin was chosen for the making, with the yoke of chif- 
fon in lengthwise puffs; and a rich decoration is contributed 
by knife-plaitings of the satin, chiffon ruchings and pearl 
passementerie, together with a ribbon stock and belt. The 
waist is extremely odd and pretty. The back is quite simple, 
being smooth at the top, with very slight gathered fulness in 
the lower part. The front, however, is quite fanciful, being 
shaped very low, with tle upper and front edges rounded in 
graceful curves and lapped in surplice fashion at the waist. 
The deep broad yoke is extremely pleasing, and the fronts 
pouch stylishly over the belt. The collar is in standing 
style, and the full-length sleeves are pointed at the wrists, 
Which are decorated with lace frills and passementerie. For 
dinner or reception wear the sieeves may be in short frill style, 
and the neck may be low in V, square or round outline. 

The skirt comprises seven gores and may be made with a 
full-length train or demi-train in either round or square style. 

Fashionable materials for bridal gowns are peau de soie, 
peau de serpent, gros de Londres, corded silk and plain and 
brocaded satin, and on any of these materials the dainty filmy 
laces or the heavier varieties may be arranged for ornarmenta- 
tion in conjunction with passementerie and ribbon. 

The veil is of tulle but may be of lace, if preferred. 


Figure No. 142H.—LADIKS’ RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


Ficure No. 142 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ evening waist 
and skirt. The waist pattern. which is No. 2107 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure, and is again pictured on 
pave 555. The skirt pattern, which is No. 2083 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is more fully illustrated on page 560. 


A delightful evening toilette is here shown made up in: 


apple-green silk in one of the fancy weaves and beautifully 
adorned with artificial flowers, a jewelled belt and a ruching 
of silk at the foot of the skirt, which is made with a sweep. 
A five-gored upper part and a circular-flounce lower part are 
combined in dhe skirt, which, from the novel shaping at the 
seaming of the two parts, is known as the bat-wing skirt. 

The waist is unusually pretty and graceful. The right front 
is shaped in a sweeping curve at the upper and front edges, 
where it is drawn by three cord-shirrings to form a frill head- 
ing, and it laps over the narrower left front, which is shirred 
to correspond at its upper edge. The neck outline in front is 
odd and pleasing and at the back is square, the back being 
shirred, like the fronts, at the top. The fulness 3s taken up in 
gathers at the bottom and drawn down at the back, while the 
fronts blouse stylishly. The short puff sleeves show cord- 
shirrings above their frilled lower edges. 

The original features seen in both the waist and skirt insure 
popularity for the modes. The waist is designed specially for 
evening wear, but the skirt is alsu suitable for the street. 


Figure No. 143 H.—LADIES' CARRIAGE TOILETTE. 


Figure No. 143 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ wrap, skirt 
and basque. The wrap pattern, which is No. 2056 and costs 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in five sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and is again shown on page 5646. 
The basque pattern, which is No. 2049 and costs 10d. or 20 
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cents, is in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, but 
measure, and may be seen again on page 553. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 1880 and costs Is. or 25 cents. is in nine 
sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. | 

This elegant toilette comprises a long black velvet wrap 
handsomely trimmed with lace appliqué, a basque combininz 
figured silk and tucked white silk, and a skirt of the 
figured silk trimmed to match the basque with ruchings of 
ribbon. Lace wrist-frills and a ribbon stock and belt give the 
finishing touches to the waist, which is a charming mode 
with a deep yoke showing above the oddly pvinted front. 
which blouses slightly. The back is perfectly stnooth and 
seamless, and the closing is inade along the left shoulder and 
under-arm seams, The sleeves are pointed at the wrists. 

The skirt is one of the new shapes, with a graduated circr- 
lar lower part, the upper part being in pointed tablier style. 

The circular flounce is introduced in the long, circular wrap. 
A flounce deepened to form a point at its front ends is joined 
to the bottom of the wrap, and a shallower flounce tapered off 
to points at its ends is joined to the circular cape. The flaring 
collar is covered on the inside with fur. 

The tvilette is charming for the theatre or for carriage 
wear. The wrap can be of velvet or any rich cloaking fabric 
and the gown of tine wool or novelty goods in combinativa 
with silk, velvet, etc., and with a trimming of lace or ribbon. 

The large hat is adorned with plumes and a velvet rosette. 


Figure No. 144H.—LADIKES’ PROMENADE TOILETTE. 


Figure No. 144 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ coat and skirt 
The coat pattern, which is No. 2127 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is again portrayed on page 552. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 2123 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and 
may be seen again on page 561. 

A coat of green cloth, with a velvet rolling collar and velvet 
cuff-facings, and a skirt made of a stylish heather mixture 
compose this attractive walking toilette. The coat is closely 
fitted at the back and sides, and the fronts are rendered half- 
close by single bust darts. The fronts, which lap and close in 
double-breasted style with buttons and button-holes, may 
have rounding or square lower corners, the front ends of the 
pocket-laps being ruunding or square to match; they are 
reversed at the top in large lapels by the shapely coat-collar. 
The sleeves are gathered at the top. 

The skirt is in the popular style, with a seven-gored upper 
part and a graduated circular-flounce lower part. A cording 
is included in the joining of the upper and lower parts. 

Plain or fancy coating may be used for the coat and any of 
the wool novelty goods or camel’s-hair or cheviot for the skirt. 

The felt hat shows a stylish trimming of silk and feathers. 


Fiuure No. 145H.—LADIRS’ NEGLIGEE 


Fiaure No. 145 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ tea-jacket and 
petticoat-skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 2052 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust measure, and is again portrayed on 
page 558. The petticoat-skirt pattern, which is No. 9876 and 
costs Is. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

In this instance the tea-jacket or dressing-sack is shown 
made of India silk in a delicate pink shade and trimmed 
lavishly with cream lace edging and black velvet baby rib- 
bon. It is in Empire style, with the back and fronts laid 
in two broad box-plaits that fall out from the figure below 
a plain square yoke. The close rolling collar has pointed 
ends flaring at the throat; and a notably pretty feature is 
the deep round collar which curves away from the throat 
and gives fashionable breadth, its trimming spreading tluffily 
over the gathered two-seam sleeves. 

The handsome petticoat-skirt is of -glacé taffeta and trim- 
med with ruffies of the silk and tucks. The skirt is made with 
a front-gore and a gore at each side all joined to a yoke, and a 
straight back-breadth. A gathered flounce, tucked and ruffle- 
trimmed, is placed on it all round at the bottom, and two 
similar flounces are placed above this flounce at the back. 
The two flounces at the back serve to hold the dress skirt out 
in a stylish and gracefal way. 

The négligée could be less extravagantly developed in inex- 
pensive materials and yet be perfectly dainty and pleasing. 
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An easy-fitting coat is in three-quarter length, with deep 
rolling collar; the sleeves may be gathered or plaited into the 


armis’-eyes, as preferred. 

A very stylish Prince Albert coat is dart-fitted. 

A reefer is suggested in a double-breasted coat of medium 
length which may 
have the sleeves 
plaited orgathered. 

In a _ jaunty 
double- breastec 
coat the lower 
front corners may 
be either round or 
square, with the 
sleeves plaited or 
gathered. 

Hip seams char- 
ee a very sty- 7 
ish double-breast- \ a 
ed cutaway coat of pee 
becoming length. i 

The fronts in a 
coat-basque may be 
lapped to the top, 
or the right front 
may be reversed to 
the bust or waist, 
as individual taste 
dictates. 

A very graceful 
and comfortable 
long circular wrap 
has its special fea- 
tures in the circu- 
lar cape, circular 
flounces and Medi- 
ei collar. This 
wrap is suitable for 
carriage or even- 


ing wear. a 
Another garment | 
appropriate for 


carriage wear is 
a three-quarter a a 
yoke-cape known _ = We i | 
as the Normandie Ee ei Ik 
cape; a collarette ary, HH | iil MH 
and circular frills wee ey 
greatly enhance 
the charms of this 
extremely quaint 
cape. 

A pointed circu- 
lar cape may be 
made with or with- 
out the pointed collarette. This mode is admirably suited 
for developing a combination of cloth and velvet. 

Two box-plaits at the back and the high flare collar are the 
distinctive features in a cape that may be made in either of 
two lengths. . 

Collarettes may be made either with or without stole ends, 
but are invariably characterized by a high flare collar. 

Hip seams are the point of interest in a Louis XVI. basque 
of unusua) attractiveness. 


| 
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FicurE No. 135 H.—This illustrates LADIES’ Evening Walist.—The pattern is No. 2126, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 620.) 


i 


A double-breasted basque is made equally satisfactory with — 


or without the center-back seam and the sleeves gathered or 
plaited. The mode is well liked for tailor gowns. 
The double-breasted blouse-fronts in a new waist may be 


closed to the shaw! collar or rolled in small lapels, as desired. 

An odd but pleasing feature in a basque-waist is the U yoke 
exhibited both back and front. 

A deep pointed yoke lends charm to a basque-waist which 
closes along the left shoulder and under-arm seams. There is 
just the merest sug- 
gestion of a pouch 
in the over-front. 

The neck may 
be high or open 
and .the — sleeves 
full length, short 
or in elbow length 
in a fetching Louis 
XVI. waist. 

A basque possess- 
ing among its at- 
tractive points a 
double-pointed 
yoke at the front 
and pointed caps 
over the shoulders 
closes at the left 
shoulder and un- 
der-arm seams. 

Revers and a 
notched collar 
opening over a 
chemisette, and a 
pointed yoke fac- 
ing on the back are 
points of particu- 
lar interest in a 
new shirt-waist. 

Another _ shirt- 
waist has at the 
back a square yoke 
which is plaited at 
the center in fan 
effect. The fronts 
blouse stylishly, 
and the = sleeves 
have cuffs with 
rounding corners. 

In a three-piece 
skirt the front-gore 
extends to form a 
short yoke at the 
top and may be 
made with or with- 
out a seven-gored 
foundation-skirt. 

In a seven-gored 
mode] the sheath 
skirt derives its 
name from the clinging effect at the top, the lower part flaring 
slightly at the foot. 

A circular-flounce lower part is joined to a five-gored upper 
part in an extremely novel mode, which is termed the bat- 
wing skirt. A seven-gored foundation may be used or not, 
as desired; and the skirt may be in round length or with a 
sweep.. 

Petticoat-skirts show graduated circular flounces and are 
made with either four or six gores and with yoke fronts. 

An elaborate costume may be made with high, round, 
square or V neck, with full-length or frill sleeves and with a 
square or round demi-train or,full-length train. Rich and 
elegant fabrics are attractively developed by this mode. 
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LADIES’ EVERY-DAY DRESS, CONSISTING OF A SHIRT- 
WAIST (To BE Mave Wits ork WITHOUT THE LINING) 
AND A SIX-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2103.—This dress presents an exceedingly neat and up- 
to-date appearance and is particularly designed for every-day 
wear. It consists of a shirt-waist and six-gored skirt and is 
shown made of polka-dotted percale. The shirt-waist is nade 
with a pointed yoke at the front and back shaped by shoulder 
seams, and its full lower portions are gathered at the top and 
at the waist. Under-arm gores give a smooth effect at the 
sides. The closing is made at the center of the front with 
buttons and button-holes through an applied box-plait that 
extends to the neck, which is finished with a fitted band. The 
removable standing collar is of white linen and has slanting 
ends. The one-seam shirt sleeves have the usual openings at 
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Front View. 


Laptes’ EvERy—-Day Dress, CONSISTING OF A SHIRT-WalIst (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING) 


AND A Six-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


the back of the wrists finished with invisible laps; they are 
gathered at the top and bottom and completed with straight 
link cuffs. The shirt-waist may be made with or without a 
fitted body-lining. <A belt of the material is worn. | 

The graceful six-gored skirt is fitted smoothly at the fron 
and sides and is gathered at the back. It ripples prettily below 
the hips and ineasures a little over three yards and three- 
fourths round at the lower edge in the medium sizes. 

All sorts of pretty cotton fabrics will be suitable for the 
dress, as well as flannel, serge and other woollen goods. For 
a work dress a plain finish is desirable, but, if preferred, a 
we decoration of braid or insertion may be used. 

e have pattern No. 2103 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the dress for a lady 
of medium size, needs six yards and three-fourths of material 
thirty-six inclies wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ TEA-GOWN. (To cre Mabe with Betu SLEEVES or 


witH FuLL—LENGTH oR ELBOW MOUSQUETAIRE SLEEVES AND 
WITH A DEMI-TRAIN OR IN RouND LENGTH.) 


‘ KNOWN AS THE PORTIA GOWN. 
_ (For Illustrations see Page 537.) 


No. 2145.—Another view of this tea-gown may be obtained 
by referring to figure No. 187 Hin this number of Tue Deris- 
EATOR. 

A beautiful tea-gown having the effect of a low-necked 
open-fronted loose gown over a pretty under-dress is here 
depicted made of a combination of China silk and silk crépe 
and trimmed with lace edging and insertion and _ ruch- 
ings and knife-plaitings of the crépe. It is known as the 
Portia gown and is one of the most exquisite of négligées. 
The tea-gown is made over a well-fitted lining of basque depth 
and closed at the center of the front. The full fronts are 
gathered at the neck and 
at the waist and also a lit- 
tle above the bust in 
round-yoke outline near- 
ly to the .cont edges; 
they reach only to the 
waist and are finished 
with a smooth belt that is 
pointed at the lower edge 
and extends around the 
waist. A skirt front, that 
is gathered at the upper 
edge across the center 
and smoothly fitted back 
of the gathering by a dart 
at each side, is attached 
to the belt underneath; 
it is elaborately trimmed 
at the bottom with a 
ruche-headed flounce of 
handsome lace over 8 
knife-plaiting of the 
crépe. Narrow loose 
fronts that may have 
square or _ gracefully 
‘rounded lower front cor- 
ners and a wide circular 
back with a center seam 
form the flowing-over 
part of the gown; they 
ure low and round at the 
top, the outline being 
emphasized by a circular 
Bertha in two sections 
that meet at the back and 
fall in pretty ripples. 
Above the back a full 
yoke gathered at the top 
and bottom is applied on 
the lining; and at the 
neck is a ruche-edged 
stunding colar that closes 
at the front. Bell sleeves 
that ripple gracefully or . 
full-length or elbow 
mousquetaire sleeves may 
be used, as preferred. The 
mousqvetaire sleeves are 
made over coat-shaped 
linings and are gathered at the top and along the side edges as 
far down as the elbow; they are prettily finished with a frill 
of lace headed by a crépe ruching. ‘The gown may be made 
with a demi-train or in round length, as preferred. 

The gown may be handsomely developed in velvet, cash- 
mere, poplin, crépon, drap d’été and Henrietta combined with 
soft silk or woollen fabrics and trimmed with lace edging and 
insertion, appliqué trimming, pearl passementerie, ribbon, etc. 

We have pattern No. 2145 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the gown 
for a ludy of medium size, requires nine yards and thiree- 
fourths of silk twenty inches wide, with ten yards of crépe 
twenty inches wide for the mousquetaire sleeves, collar, back- 
yoke, full body-front, skirt front, belt and for ruchings and a 
plaiting to trim. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25,cents. 

(Descriptions, Continued on (Page 587°) 


Back View. 
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:Ficure No. 136 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Visiting Toilette——The patterns are Ladies’ Louis XVI. Basque No. 2121 
price 10d. or 20 cents; and Three-Piece Skirt No. 2108, price 1s. or 25 cents,,;;(Described on page(521.) 
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Ficure No. 137 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Tea-Gown.—The pattern is No. 2145, price Is. or 25 cents. 
(Described on page 521.) 
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Ficure No. 138 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Afternoon Reception Toilette —The patterns are Ladies’ Louis XVI. 
Waist No. 2065, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Three-Piece Skirt No. 1964, price Is. or 25 cents. 


- (Described on page 521.) 
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Ladies’ Circular Cape No 2074. 


and Skirt No. 2033, price Is. or 25 cents. 4 


FicureE No. 139 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Toilette.—The patterns are 
price 10d. or 20 cents 
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FuGurE No. 140 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Visiting Toilette —The patterns are Ladies’ Waist No. 2077, price 10d. 
or 20 cents ; and Skirt No. 1982, price Is. or 25 cents. (Described on p oie) 
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Ficure No. 141 H.—This illustrates Bride’s Costume.—The pattern is Ladies’ Tra 


(Described on pageD522:}d by 


price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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ion Toilette.—The patterns are Ladies’ Evening Waist No. 2107, 


(Described on page 57 2.) 
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—The patterns are Ladies’ Circular Wrap No. 2056, 
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(Described _on page ‘522. ) 


Ficure No. 145 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Wég/ig¢e.—The patterns are Ladies’ Tea-Jacket No; 2052, price 10d. 
or 20 cents; and Petticoat—-Skirt No. 9876, price Is. or 25 cents. 
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PATTERN CHECK 


Equivalent to TEN CENTS in money in purchasing each of the Patterns below: 





2065 2068 3068 





CUT OUT CHECK ALONG THIS WRINKLED LINE. 





E#-The ENTIRE Check must be presented with order. 
It is good for only ONE order. 


‘his Check entitles the Bearer to 
» an Allowance of TEN Cents 
on One of Each of the following 
Butterick Patterns: Nos. 2049, 


2065, 2068 and 2069. Good at 
any Butterick Office or Agency. 


Zhe Butterick Publisting Co, 


(Limited). 





CUT OUT CHECK ALONG THIS WRINKLED LINE. 
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CUT OUT CHECK ALONG THIS WRINKLED LINE. 
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Note the 
REDUCTION IN PRICES 


of Patterns of New Fashions 

in this issue. ) 
Correspondingly 

Reduced Prices 

will be 

quoted with all New Styles 

as published. 
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THE PRICE OF 


The Metropolitan Catalogue of Fashions 


HAS BEEN REDUCED TO 


25 CENTS by Mail; or, 
15 CENTS Delivered Over Counter. 


The Publication, as issued for this Season, is Elegant, 
Complete and Up-to-Date, and will be a great 
aid to all who may be planning 
Outfits of any kind. 


Address, 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 
(Limited), 
a 7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1898. 


(Descriptions Continued from Page 524.) 


LADIES’ TRAINED COSTUME. (To Be MapE wits Hicu, Rovunp, 
SQUARE OR V NECK, WITH FULL-LENGTH OR FRILL SLEEVES AND 
WITH A SQUARE OR RounD DEMI-TRAIN OR FULL-LENGTH TRAIN.) 


(For Illustrations see Pages 538 and 539.) 
No. 2054.—At figure No. 141 H in this magazine this hand- 
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some costume may be observed developed for bridal wear. 

A train always gives added grace and dignity to the figure 
A most distinguished-looking trained 
costume 1s here illustrated and may have a full-length train 
or a demi-train made with either square or softly rounded 


and is again in vogue. 


3 
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eorners. A rich-looking glacé silk was used for its develop- 
ment, with a ruche and embroidered striped mousseline de soie 
for the center-front. The waist, which is made over a fitted lin- 
ing, may be made with a high, round, square or V-neck. The 
broad seamless back has only. slightly gathered fulness at the 
‘waist and is joined by under-arm seams to side-fronts, which 
are shaped in low, rounding outline at the top and cross at 
the bottom in surplice effect. The side-fronts are daintily 
trimmed with rows of insertion and blouse very slightly 
where they cross, the fulness at the lower. edge being confined 
by double rows of shirrings; they may have either square or 


rounding upper front corners. 





A broad center-front that is 
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Back View. 
Lapies’ TEA-Gown. (TO BE MADE WITH BELL SLEEVES OR WITH 
FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW MOUSQUETAIRE SLEEVES, AND 
WITH A DEMI-TRAIN OR IN ROUND LENGTH.) 
KNOWN AS THE PorTIA Gown. 


(For Description see Page 524.) 


smooth at the top shows above and between the side-rronts; 
it is gathered at the bottom and blouses with the side-fronts 
in a stylishly becoming manner. When the waist is made 
high-necked a standing collar overlaid with insertion gives a 
pretty neck-completion. The sleeves may be full-length and 
close-fitting, with gathered fulness at the top, or they may be 
short frills of lace, with softly draped portions about the top. 
Tasteful decoration is given the long sleeves by bands of 
insertion at the top and bottom mitred to form points on the 
upper side of the arm, while a soft wrist-completion is given 


by a full frill of lace; they may be plain or in Venetian style 
at the wrists. A crush belt of ribbon prettily bowed at the 


left side finishes the waist. 

The skirt is composed of five gores and the train and is 
fitted with perfect smoothness around the hips. The train 
is formed of two joined gores gathered at the belt and falls 


- for decora- 
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in soft, elegant folds. A long, pointed tablier effect is given 
by the arrangement of two bands of insertion and may be 
easily duplicated, as the outline is marked by perforations in 
the pattern. In the medium sizes the full-length train imeas- 
ures two yards and a half from the belt at the middle of the 
back, while the demi-train measures a yard and seven-eighths. 

This costume will make a handsome wedding toilette if 
developed in white faille or satin and trimmed as in the 
illustrations or with bands of handsome pear! passementerie, 
witb the center-front overlaid with real lace. As a reception 
or dinner toilette it will be much appreciated, producing as it 
does a wholly charming and desirable effect. 

We have pattern No. 2054 in twelve sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the costume with full-length train requires thir- 
teen yards and seven-eighths of goods twenty-two inches 
wide, with five-eighths of a yard of fancy mousseline de soie 
eighteen inches wide for covering the center-front, and two 
yards and a half of edging four inches and a fourth wide for 
the short sleeve frills; forthe costume with demi-train, twelve 
yards and five-eighths of goods twen- 
ty-two inches wide will be required. 
Price of pattern, Is. 3d. or 30 cents, 
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LADIES’ YOKE WRAPPER OR TEA- 
GOWN, WITH CIRCULAR BACK 
AND FLOUNCE. (To BE MADE WITH 

. Fu.t-Lenetu or ELBOW SLEEVES AND 
WITH A SWEEP OR IN ROUND LENGTH.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 540.) 

No. 2119.—This wrapper or tea- 
gown is ex- 
ceedingly 
novel and 
graceful and 
is altogether 
charming in 
the present 
com bination 
of poplin and 
all-over lace, 
with lace 
edging and 
ribbon frills 
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that is fitted 
by shoulder 
seams. 
full fronts 
and full cir- 
cular back’ - 
are connected by under-arm gores that give a smooth effect at 
the sides; the fronts are gathered at the top, while the 
back is joined smoothly to the yoke, the circular shaping of 
the back causing it to flare in two pronounced flutes in Wat- 
teau effect. A deep circular flounce is joined tothe lower 
edge of the wrapper portion and has seams corresponding with 
the wrapper seams; it ripples prettily, and its joining to the 
wrapper portion is concealed by a self-headed frill of ribbon. 
At the neck is a standing collar that closes in front. The 
full one-seam sleeves may be made in full Jength or in elbow 
length. The elbow sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom 
and completed with deep circular cuffs that are lined with silk 
and turned back in a pretty way at the front of the arm. The 
full-length sleeves are gathered at the top and double-gathered 
far enough from the wrist edge to form a narrow frill finish. 
Ribbon ties tacked at the under-arm seams confine the 
front becomingly and are tied in front. The wrapper may be 
made with a sweep or in round length. 
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Orépon, vailing, serge, camel’s-hair and cashmere combined 
with silk or lace net over silk will charmingly develop this mode. 

We have pattern No. 2119 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the wrap- 
per for a lady of medium size, calls for eight yards and an 
eighth of goods forty inches wide, with half a yard of Jace 
net twenty-seven inches wide to cover the yoke and collar. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—__—__—_—— 


LADIES’ BATH-ROBE OR WRAPPER. (DESIRABLE FOR HOvszE, 
RAILROAD )R STEAMER WEAR.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 541.) 

No. 2066.—Eider-down flannel was chosen for this handsome 
bath-robe or wrapper, 
which will be found ex- 
tremely comfortable for 
house, railroad or steam- 
er wear. The garment is 
quite loosely fitted by 
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Front View. 


The Lapigs’ TRAINED Costumg. (To BE MADE wiTH Hie, Rounp, SquaRB OR V NECK, WITH FULL-LENGTH OR FRILL SLEEVES 
oe AND WITH A SQUARE OR ROUND DEMI-TRAIN OB FULL-LENGTH TRAIN.) 


(For Description see Page 537.) 


shoulder seams, under-arm gores and a center seam. The 
fronts close at the throat, and the right front laps in a pretty 
curve to the left hip, where it is secured with a hook and 
loop, and then falls straight to the lower edge. A large 
patch-pocket is applied on the right front, and a silk cord 
tipped with tassels is worn about the waist and tied at the 
left side of the front. A pointed hood shaped by a seam 
extending from the point to the outer edge, which is stylishly 
reversed, displays a bright silk lining; it is a stylish adjunct 
and may be worn over the head when necessary, a pointed 
strap being buttoned on to hold it closely about the head. A 
standing collar of silk is at the neck. The large comfortable 
sleeves are gathered at the top and shaped in bell fashion at 
the bottom. 

The comfort to be obtained from a garment of this kind is 
inestimable. When desired for use as a bath-robe it may be 
made of eider-down flannel, figured or plain flannel or Turkish 
towelling; for travelling it may be made of eerge, broadcloth, 
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- basket cloth, smooth or rough surface cloth in plain or plaid 


_ effects. Silk for a lining, if a lining be desired, and a silken 


_- to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
. the wrapper needs six yards and three-eighths of goods fifty- 


tern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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- fronts below the closing. 


tree, producing desirable width in the skirt. 





cord and tassels will afford sufficient deceratien. 
We have pattern No. 2066 in five sizes for ladies from'thirty 
For a lady of medium size, 


four inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of silk twenty 
inches wide for the collar and to line the hood. Price of pat- 
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LADIES’ BOX-PLAITED WRAPPER. 
(For Illustrations see Page 542.) 


No. 2055.—This graceful wrapper is shown made of tur- 
quoise-blue cashmere. It 
is fitted on trim pretty 
lines by under-arm gores 
and a center seam and 
has a close-fitting body- 
lining. A _ box-plait is 
formed at each 
side of the back, 
and three box- 
plaits are form- 
ed in the front, 
the middle box- 
plait in the 
front conceal- 
ing the closing 
and the join- 
ing of the two 
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Side-Back View. 


Lapies’ TRAINED Costume. (To BE MADE wITH HiGH, ROUND, 
SQUARE OR V NECK, WITH FULL-LENGTH OR FRILL SLEEVES 
AND WITH A SQUARE OR RouND DEMI-TRAIN 
oR FuLi—-LENGTH TRAIN.) 


(For Description see Page 537.) 


The box-plaits are sewed along 
their underfolds to below the waist and then allowed to hang 
Ribbons are 


. drawn from under. the back plaits and tied over the loose 


- completion. 


fronts in a bow with long ends. A standing collar with two 
round-cornered turn-down portions gives an approved neck- 
The two-seam sleeves have gathered fulness at 


_ the top, and smooth fancifully shaped caps stand out grace- 


woollen goods. 


fully on them; they are tinished with pretty circular cuffs that 
have rounding flaring corners. 

Among the many beautiful materials suitable for developing 
this garment are silk, fine flannel, Henrietta and all soft 
A particularly pretty wrapper is developed in 
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heliotrope challis and trimmed with ruchings of a darker 
shade of ribbon. Lace frills give a dainty touch to the caps. 

We have pattern No. 2055 in eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the wrapper for a 
lady of medium size, will need seven yards of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ YOKE CAPE (In Turee-QuartTer Lexeta), WITH COL— 
LARETTE AND CIRCULAR FRILLS. (Kxown 
AS THE NORMANDIE CAPR.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 543.) 


No. 2086.—This cape is again shown at figure No. 188H in 
this number of Tre DetingarTor. 

One of the smartest of the new capes ia here illustrated. It 
is most graceful in design and of the modish three-quarter 
length. The material chosen in this instance is pearl-gray cloth 
with chiffon for the great fluffy ruche at the neck; it is trimmed 
with braid passementerie and ribbon, and watermelon silk is 
used for lining. All the different parts 
of the cape show the popular circular 
shaping, a new feature being introduced 
in the apple-paring flounces that ripple 
full and gracefully. A circular yoke 
made with shoulder seams forms the 
upper part of the cape, and to it is joined 
the deep cape, which is shaped with a 
center seam and gathered at the top. A 
circular flounce that is composed of six 
sections extends from the yoke round 
the entire cape; it is graduated to nearly 
a point where it joins the yoke and falls 
down each side in a graceft] cascade 
effect. A circular collarette made with 
a center seam completely covers the 
yoke; it is 
bordered 
with a sec- 
tional circu- 
lar flounce 
that ripples 
prettily all 
round, giv- 
ing becom- 
ing breadth, 
the flounce 
being shal- 
low at the 
neck but of 
uniform 
depth all 
round. Two 
rows of pas- 
sementerie 
outline the 









cape and collarette above the flounces and give most effective 
decoration. The standing collar is entirely hidden hy the very 
full chiffon ruche, which lies softly round the neck and gives a 
most becoming completion, while a bow of ribbon with lon::, 
flowing ends conceals the closing with most decorative results. 

A very effective evening cape could be made of blue corded 
silk or cloth, and the cape lined with quilted satin, with plain 
satin for the collarette and flounce lining; rows of shirred 
ribbon either plain or in scroll effect could be used for dec- 
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oration. The full, soft ruche of either lace or chiffon and a 
full ribbon bow provide the completion. 

We have pattern No. 2086 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the. cape 
for a lady of medium size, calls for three yards and five- 


eighths of goods fifty-four 
inches wide, with three- 
fourths of a yard of chif- 
fon forty-five inches wide 
for the ruche. Price of 
pattern, Is. or 25 cents. 


——_—_——_—— 


LADIES’ POINTED CIR- 
CULAR CAPE. (To BE 
MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 


THE POINTED COLLARETTE.) 
(For Nlustrations see Page 
544.) 


No. 2074.—A different 
development of this cape 
is given at figure No. 
139 H in this magazine. 

Decidedly novel and 
attractive is this cape, 
the deep pointed effect 
and circular shaping be- 

"ing very graceful. It is 
here shown made of tan 


‘cloth, with a deep band of brown velvet fitted smooth] 
‘at the lower edge, and above the band is a row of brow 
‘silk passementerie in a very graceful design. The pointed 
‘collarette is covered with the passementerie, and a soft 
edge finish is given it by bands of ostrich-feather trim- 
ming. The cape is fashioned to be quite short at the sides 





sions. It can be trimmed in any preferred style. A wide 
band of fur and a fur collar could be used, with handsome 
effect. The cape may be finished plain and made of double- 
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but extends in a deep point at the center of the beekt-and 
front. It fits smoothly over the shoulders and falls iwepret: 
rippled effect all round, and the closing is made witht hesk: 
and eyes. The smooth collarette corresponds in shape with 
the cape itself, being short at the sides and deeply pointed st 
the front and back; it is a very attractive feature, but it mas 
be omitted. At the neck is a stylish Medici collar shaped with 
& center seam and with rounding front corners; the inside ¢! 
the collar is made of the velvet, while a becoming touch i: 
given at the edge by the feather trimming. The broad fo!! 
of velvet that finishes the bottom of the cape is cut circular. 
with a seam at the center of the back. A lining of yellow 
taffeta silk striped with a shade of golden-brown would forn 
a suitable lining and give a pretty color scheme. A daintr 
lace bow with jabot ends is fastened at the top of the closing. 
The cape as here illustrated is suited for quite dressy occa 
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2119 
Back View. 


LaDIEs’ YOKE~WRAPPER OR TEA-—GOWN, WITH CIRCULAR BACK AND 
FLounce. (TO BE MADE WITH FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW 
SLEEVES AND WITH A SWEEP OR IN RounpD LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 538.) 





faced cloth with the collarette omitted and used for a storm 
cape, while still retaining its essentially stylish appearance. A 
pretty evening cape is of white cloth with pale-blue velvet for 
the collarette and band and for lining the Medici collar. 

We have pattern No. 2074 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the ca 
for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and soven-eighths 
of goods fifty-four inches wide, with three yards and five 
eighths of velvet twenty inches wide for the inside of tho 


Medici collar and for the facing. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 
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LADIES’ CAPE, HAVING TWO BOX-PLAITS AT THE BACK. 
(To BE MADE IN EITHER OF Two LENGTHS.) 
(For Illustrations.see Page 544.) 


No. 2081.—This stylish cape, which may be made in either 
of two lengths, is illustrated developed 
in velours and softly finished round the 
collar and down the front edges with 
bands of fur. The cape is gracefully 
adjusted and consists of two circular 
portions joined in a seam at the center 
of the back; it is smoothly fitted over 
each shoulder by a dart and ripples 

rettily all round. At the back the cape 
is laid in two box-plaits that are tacked 
for a short distance and then allowed to 
hang free in funnel-like folds. <A high 
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Front View. 


LaDIES’ BATH-ROBE OR WRAPPER. (DESIRABLE FOR 
HovusE, RAILROAD OR STEAMER WEAR.) 


(For Description see Page 538.) 


flaring collar composed of four sections rolls 
softly at the top and gives a stylish completion. 
The closing is made down the front with hooks 
and eyes. The long cape has a sweep of nearly 
three yards and five-eighths. Taffetasilk gives 
an appropriate lining. 

Velvet, cloth, double-faced and _ satin-fin- 
ished, are suitable forthe cape. Furs of all de- 
scription, such as mink, sable and Persian-lamb, 
will give elegance and grace to the garment; 
either plain or brocaded satin or silk can be used for lining. 

We have pattern No. 2081 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the cape for a lady 
of medium size, calls for two yards and an eighth of material 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 















LADIES’ COLLARETTE, 
(For Illustrations see Page 545.) 


No. 2058.—Another view of this stylish collarette is given 
at figure No. 134 H in this magazine. 

A dressy collarette adds greatly to the effective- 
ness of plain coats, and with tailor-made suits it 
is almost indispensable. In this instance the col- 
larette is pictured made of velvet and Astrakhan 
and lined with a pretty brocaded satin. A round 
circular yoke forms the upper part of the collar- 
ette, and to it is joined a circular ruffle that is 
shaped with a centerseam. This ruffle is of the 
fur and ripples softly all round, giving most becom- 
ing breadth to the shoulders. At the neck is a 
high, flaring collar, with the outside of velvet and 
the inside of fur. 

The entire collarette may be made of silk or vel- 
vet, if preferred, with only a band of fur round 
the lower edges and to give a soft finish to the 
neck. <A collarette of this description made of 
dark-purple velvet, with the ruffle and collar of 
stone-marten or sable, would be a most dressy and 
effective addition to any street toilette. A bright 
silk lining will always complete the collarette. 

We have pattern No. 2058 in three sizes, small, 
medium and large. To make the collarette in the 
medium size, requires seven-eighths of a yard of 
velvet twenty inches wide, with five-eighths of a 
yard of Astrakhan fifty-four inches wide for the 
ripple ruffle and the inside of the collar. Price 

of pattern, 5d. or 


: 10 cents. 


———»____ 


LADIES’ COLLAR- 
ETTE. 
(For Illustrations see 
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Page 545.) 


No. 2057.—A 
most becoming col- 
larette is here pic- 
tured made of a 
combination of 
Persian-lamb and 
seal, mink tails giv- 
ing a pretty, deco- 
rative finish. Col- 
larettes of this 
kind are univer- 
sally popular and 
add greatly to a 
street toilette, as 
well as affording a 
very desirable pro- 
tection against cool 
November breezes. 
The collarette has 
a deep yoke upper 
part shaped in a 
deep point at the 
center of the back 
and front and a 
circular lower part 
that is joined 
smoothly to the 
yoke and has wide- 
ly flarin ends 
with eoundiak low- 
er corners. At- 
tached to the front 
edges of the yoke 
are two stole ends 
or tabs that are 
quite narrow at the 
neck but become 


gradually wider as they reach the waist. Satin is used to line 
the collarette, and a pretty finish is given the ends of the tabs 
by three mink tails. The high collar is in the Medici style and 


flares becomingly in front. 


It is made in four sections, the 
outside being of Persian-lamb, whilé thei side is of the seal. 
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Velvet could be used instead of the Persian-lamb for the 
yoke and the outside of the collar, and the result would be 
very stylish and up to date. Sable or stone-marten could be 
used for the collar and ruffle, with tails of the same to finish 
the fashionable stole ends. 

We have pattern No. 2057 in three sizes, small, medium and 
large. In the medium size, the collarette needs one yard 
of velours thirty inches wide, with half a yard of Astrakhan 
fifty-four inches wide for the collar and yoke. Price of pat- 
tern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


——$— $< 
LADIES’ DIRECTOIRE STOCK-COLLARS. (FoR BasQuss, 
WAIS8TS, ETC.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 545.) 


No. 2060.—The Directoire stook-collars here illustrated are 
pleasing accessories for basques waists, etc. They are pict- 
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with a yard and three-eighths of ribbon three inches and a 
half wide for the tie. Price of pattern, 3d. or 5 cents. 


ed 


LADIES’ ADJUSTABLE NOTCHED AND SHAWL COLLARS 
(For Weak WITH JACKETS, COATS, ETC.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 545.) 


No. 2050.—A pretty novelty is shown in the adjustable 
notched and shaw] collars for wear with coats and jackets. 
These collars are very decorative and as illustrated made of 
white pigué give a wonderfully dainty touch to a street cos- 
tume. e notched collar is a to.form pointed lapels 
that extend a little beyond the ends of a rolling collar, and is 
in only two sections, which are joined in a seam at the center 


of the back. It is tacked to the inside of the jacket, and 


the outer edge is neatly finished with machine-stitching. 

The shaw] collar is 
very graceful and pret- 
ty; it may be made 
with either a plain 
or fancifully curved 
outer edge, as illus- 
trated. It is finished 
with stitching. 

Both fine linen and 
duck may be used for 
these collars, although 
plane is foe 6e- 
ected. They im 
® bright fresh look to 

-dark garments that is 
exceedingly  attract- 
ive. 

We have 
No. 2050 in three 
sizes, small, medium 
and large. To make 
either collar for a lady 
of medium size, will 
require five-eighths of 
a yard of goods twen- 
ty-seven or more inch- 
es wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—$___@_______ 


LADIES’ CHEMI- 
SETTE-VESTS, WITH 
REV ERS. 


(For Illustrations 
Page 545.) 

No. 2051.—These 
pretty little chemi- 
sette-vests give a styl- 
ishly decorative effect 
to waists as well as 


eae pleasing variety. They 

2055 are illustrated made 

Front View. Back View. of white piqué and 
Laptes’ Box-PLaITeD WRAPPER. elaborately trimmed 


(For Description see Page 539.) 


ured made of velvet and lined with silk, with ribbon for the 
ties. One collar is shaped all in one piece and is hollowed out 
at the front and back and rises in two graceful points at each 
side. Tie sections of narrow ribbon are tacked to the ends of 
the collar, which closes at the back, and are bowed in front. 

The other stock-collar also closes at the back and is formed 
of three joined sections and shapes only one point at each side. 
Tie sections of wide ribbon tacked to ite ends are carried in 
soft folds about the collar and tied in a bow at the front. 

These collars may be sewed to the basque or waist or ad- 
justed about a plain collar. 

We have pattern No. 2060 in three sizes, small, medium and 
large. In the medium size, the collar with two points at each 
side calls for a fourth of a yard of material twenty or more 
inches wide, with one yard of ribbon an inch and a fourth 
wide for the tie. The collar with one point at each side 
needs a fourth of a yard of goods twenty or more inches wide, 


with edging and in. 
settion. The short one 
is to be worn upon 
the outside of the waist and extends only to the bust. It 
consists of a front, to which at the sides are joined large 
pointed revers that are softly edged with frills of embroidered 
edging and further decorated with a let-in row of insertion. 
Similar insertion decorates the front and also the oeentine 
collar, which closes at the back. The pointed tabs are trimme 
with edging and insertion and are joined to the bottom of the 
fronts under a small strap or fold of the material that gives 
the effect of a tie sailor knotted. 

The other chemisette-vest is to be worn under or between 
the open or flaring fronts of waists and extends to the waist 
in a graceful pointed effect. Applied near the outer edges are 
long revers, edged with a straight piece of embroidery and 
trimmed with bands of insertion. Insertion also trims the 
vest in pointed effeet, and a band of it encircles the standing 
collar, which cloaes at the back. 

These chemisette-vests can be made of linen, duck, lawn or 





dimity; lace, embroidery, insertion and braid will give suit- LADIES’ 


’ large. 


charming 


suitable for 
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able decoration. They can appropriately be worn with either 


silk or woollen waists. 

We have pattern No. 2051 in three sizes, small, medium and 
In the medium size, the long vest will require five- 
eighths of a yard of goods twenty-seven inches wide, while 
the short vest requires half a yard of material in the same 


width. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 centa. 
a 
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EMPIRE LONG COAT, WITH SQUARE YOKE. (To Bs 
Mape WITH orn Wrroout THE FANCY COLLARBTTR.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 547.) 


No. 2067.—The superb appearance of this long coat, which 
is in Empire style, renders it especially appropriate for carriage 
and evening wear. The coat is pictured made of broadcloth. 
The top of the coat is a square yoke that is shaped by shoulder 
seams, and to it are joined the circular fronts and back, which 


have generous fulness arranged in a box-plait at each side of 


pw we ee on ate _— wa 


is again il- 
- lustrated. 


season. 


LADIES’ LONG CIRCULAR WRAP, WITH CIRCULAR CAPE 
AND CIRCULAR FLOUNCES. 


(For Illustrations see Page 546.) 
No. 2056.—At figure No. 143H in this magazine this wrap 
Ny, 
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eral wear, 
are in evi- 
dence _ this 


Evening 
Wraps with- 
out sleeves 
are always 
appreciated, 
and this one 
is @ particu- 
larly hand- 
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Front View. 


seam; it is 

smoothly fit- THE NORMANDIE CAPE.) 
ted over the (For Description see Page 539.) 
shoulder by 

two darts at 


each side and falls in pretty ripples below. The closing is 
made down the center of the front. A circular flounce that 
is gracefully deepened to form a point at the center of the 
front is a distinguishing feature of the wrap; it is joined to 
the edge of the wrap, and a row of passementerie covers its 
joining and extends up the front edge of the wrap. A pretty, 
circular cape gives becoming breadth; it closes to the begin- 
ning of the circular flounce, which is joined to the a and 
ripples a]l round, terminating in a point at the front. high, 
flaring collar is at the neck; it rolls back becomingly at the 
front and shows } tare upon the inside and is taste- 
fully and softly edged with a band of feather trimming. 

If a more dressy mrep be desired, it could be very richly de- 
veloped in brocaded silk and trimmed with lace appliqué or 
earl passementerie; sable could be used to finish softly and 
handsomely the edges of the flaring collar. A very handsome 
wrap may be of velvet in a light evening shade. 

e have pattern No. 2056 in five sizes for ladies from thirty 
‘o forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the wrap for a 
ady of medium size, requires five yards and seven-eighths of 
roods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 80 


ents. 


LapDiges’ YOKE-CAPE (IN THREE-QUARTER LENGTH), WITH COL- 
LARETTE AND CIRCULAR FRILLS. . (KNOWN AS 
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the center seam and at each side of the closing, which is made 
down the center of the front. The box-plaita fall in large 
rolling folds with a fiare toward the lower edge, and at the 
sides the coat ripples slightly. The neck is finished with a 
standing collar to which on the outside is sewed a full frill of 
ribbon that rises prettily above the collar. A stylish feature 
of the coat is a fancy collarette in two sections that reach in 
two oddly shaped tabs to the waist at the front and back and 
are quite short on the shoulders, where they are laid ina 
double box-plait. The collarette rises in full, frill fashion 
about the neck outside the ribbon frill.omthe collar. The full 
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one-seam sleeves are also a novelty; they 
are gathered at the top and triple-gathered 
1ar enough from the wrist edges to form a 
frill that is deepest back of the arm ‘and re- 
versed at thefront of the arm to show the 
silk lining. The .collarette and the wrist 
edges are bordered with feather trimming. 

This wrap affords complete protection and 
may be developed, in handsome brocades, 
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velours and fine cloth of all varieties. we 
We have pattern No. 2067 in five sizes for -_— ot . 

ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust = © 

measure. For a lady of medium size, the coat 2081 

needs six yards and. three-fourths of goods 

fifty-four inches wide, with three yards and Zu 


a fourth of ribbon four inches wide forthe 


frill. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents. 

> 
LADIES’ SINGLE-BREASTED LONG 


COAT, WITH REMOVABLE HOOD. 
(TO HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR 
PLAITED.) KNOWN AS THE NEW- 
MARKET COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 548.) 


No. 2111.—Long coats are very — 
much in evidence 
this season. The 


Newmarket  fash- 
ioned onup-to-date 
lines is a most pop- 
ular mode; it is 
represented made 


of tan broadcloth, 2081 
with the rolling : Front View 
collar effectively . 


inlaid with brown Siaaak ae 


. : : 
velvet. A Capuchin ij \ SES a 
hood, the use of AX b~ YES aes 


which is optional, 
is a stylish feature; 
it is lined with silk 
and has a seam ex- 
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Back \ 1ew,. 


LADIES’ POINTED CIRCULAR CAPE. 
MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
POINTED COLLARETTE. ) 


(TO BE 


(For Description see Page 540.) 


extending 
from the 
point to the 
outer edge, 

; which is 
gracefully rolled. The coat is closely adjusted at the back and 
sides by under-arm darts, side-back gores and a center seam 
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Front View. 


‘et (For Description see Page 




































Back View. 


Lapigs’ CAPE, HAVING ‘Two Box- 
PLAITS“AT THE BACK. 
IN EITHER OF Two 





that terminates at the top of coat- 
laps; and coat-plaits at the side- 
back seams give the requisite spring 
and fulness in the skirt. The fronts 
are smooth-fitting though. loose, 
and they close to a desirable depth 
with a fly; they are reversed at 
the top in pointed lapels that ex- 
tend beyond the ends of the roll- 
ing collar. Useful as well as orna- 
menta] additions are the pockets; 
two of different sizes are inserted 
in the right front just below the 
waist and covered by square pock- 
et-laps. The left front has one hip 
pocket and asmall pocket inserted 
in the left breast, the breast pock- 
et being finished with a welt. The 
two-seam sleeves are of fashionable 
shaping and may be either plaited 
or double-gathered at the top. 

The coat may be lined with silk 
or satin if desired, or it may be 
developed in double-faced eloth. 
plain upon the outside, with a plaid 
or checked inside effeet, .t : 

We have pattern No. 2111 in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
To make the garment for a lady of 
medium size, calls.for five yards of 
goods fifty-four inches, wide, with 
a fourth of a yard of velvet twenty 
inches wide (cut bias) to inlay the — 
collar, and seven-eighths of a yard 


‘of silk twenty inches wide-toline — 


the hood. Priee of pattern, Is. or 
25 cents. 


——_——____... 
LADIES’ LONG OOAT, WITH 
GRADUATED CIRCULAR LOW- 


ER PART, (To HAVE THE SLEEVES 
GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 
(For Iilustrations see Page 549.) 


No. 2112.—A handsome. long 


coat having for its distinguishing feature a graduated ciroular 
lower part is heré illustrated made of breadoleth aad teamed 
with fur. The ciroular lower part deepens gradually ina curve 
toward the back and falls in ripples 
the upper part of the coat, which has loose but smooth fronts 
and is closely adjusted at the back and sides by under-arm and 
side-back gores and a center séam that.ends at the top of coat- 


1 round, it is joined to 
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2058 


Front View. 


LaDIEs’ OOLLARETTE. 
(For Description see Page 541.) 


laps. Coat-plaits are 
arranged at the side- 
back seams and, like 
the laps, are continued 
into the circular lower 
part all the way to 
the lower edge. The 
fronts are closed at 
the throat, although 

they are reversed in 
large triangular revers to the bust, below which they lap in 
double-breasted style and close diagonally to the lower edge. 
The neck is completed with a high flaring collar composed of 
four joined sections; it stands high and rolls softly all round. 
The two-seam sleeves may be double-gathered or laid in box- 
plaits at the top. 

There is an air of style and elegance about this coat which 
is very pleasing. A charming evening coat was made by this 
mode of cream broadcloth trimmed with ermine and lined 
with blue silk. Plain or fancy coating is equally stylish for 
the development of the coat, and any of the furs in vogue 
will trim it suitably. 3 

We have pattern No. 2112 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the coat 
for a lady of medium size, needs four yards and three-fourths 
of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 


cents. 
————_$_——____ 


LADIES’ EASY-FITTING COAT, IN THREE-QUARTER 
LENGTH. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 
(For llustrations see Page 550.) 


__No. 2075.—Fancy cloth was selected for the smart coat here 
illustrated, which is in the fashionable three-quarter length. 
The eoat is given splendid lines, though not quite close-fitting, 
by under-arm and side-back gores, a center seam and single 
bust darts which extend to the lower edge; and coat-laps and 
coat-plaits are formed in the usual way. The fronts are closed 
with a fly and are reversed at the top in large pointed lapels 
that just pase beyond the ends of the deep rolling collar. 
Square-cornered pocket-laps conceal openings to inserted side- 
pockets and a left breast-pocket. 
have their fulness gathered or arranged in four box-plaits at 
the top, as preferred. | 

For general wear the three-quarter length coat is always 








LADIES’ COLULARETTE. 
(For Description see Page 541.) 


The two-seam sleeves may — 
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‘desirable, as it affords splendid protection 
without being too weighty and cumbersome, 
All sorta of wool coatings are appropriate 
for its development, and if decoration be 
desired, fur may. be used. The collar of a 
cloth coat may be inlaid with velvet, which 
gives a beeoming finish. © 

We have pattern No. 2075 in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inohes, 
bust measure. To make the coat for a lady 
of medium: size, requires three yards and 
five-eighths of material fifty-four inches - 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. of 20 cents. 


i ———_—_—_—- 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT. (To 
| HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 
(For Ulustrations see Page 550.) 
No. 2087.—Double-breasted coats are al- - 
ways good style and so generally becoming 
that they retain universal popularity. A. 
coat of most fashionable length and shaping 
is shown in the illustrations made of fancy 





2060 


LADIES’ DIRECTOIRE STOCK COLLARS. 
BasQuEs, WAISTS, ETC.) 


(For Description see Page 542.) 


(FoR 


2050 





2050 
Lapigs’ ADJUSTABLE NoTCHED aND SHAWL COLLARS. (FOR WEAR 
WITH JACKETS, COATS, ETC.) 


(For Description see Page 542.) 





- Lapres’ CoEMIserra-VEsts, WITH REVERS. 
(For Description see Page 542.) 


coating and tailor-finished with machine-stitching. The coat 
is adjusted on notably graceful lines‘by under-arm gores, side- 
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back gores that extend up very high and a center seam; and 
the requisite spring and fulness is given by the regulation 
coat-plaits and coat-laps. The fronts lap broadly and close in 
double-breasted fashion with button-holes and large bone but- 
tons; they are reversed at the top in pointed lapels that extend 
beyond the ends of the rolling collar. Square pocket-laps on 
the hips cover openings to inserted pockets. @ coat is cut 
uite long, according to the latest fashion. The stylish coat 
eeves may have their fulness at the top arranged in box-plaitw 
or in a double row of gathers, as seen in the illustrations. 
Broadcloth, tweed, whipcord or cheviot may be chosen for 
this coat; velvet used to inlay the collar is a neat decorative 
feature, while straps of the material covering the seams are 
stylish and appropriate. Taffeta silk is most suitable for a 
lining, both checks and plaids being very effective and 
popular. 

e have pattern No. 2087 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the coat 
for a lady of medium size, will require two yards and 
a half of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of  pat- 
tern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 


——— 


LADIES’ 
DOUBLE- 
BREASTED 
CUTAWAY 
COAT, 
WITH HIP 
SEAMS. (To 
HAVE THE 
SLEEVES 
GATHERED OR 
PLAITED.) 
(For Illustra- 


tions see 
Page 561.) 


No. 2099. 
—This coat 
resents in 
its hip seams 
a distinctive 
feature of 
the newest 
modes. It is 
shown made 
of whipcord 
and finished 
in tailor style 
with ma- 
chine-stitch- 
ing. The coat 
is fitted with 
extreme ele- 
gance by sin- 
gle bust 
darts, under- 
armandside- 
back gores 
and a center — 
seam, and 
coat-laps are 
cut belowthe 
center seam. 
The fronts 
are double- 9 
breasted, 
lapping diagonally, and are closed with three large buttons and 
button-holes just below large lapels in which they are reversed 
by a shapely coat collar; at the bottom they are closed with 
hooks and loops. Skirt portions joined on in hip seams, round 
away sharply at the front, and their joinings to the backs are 
concealed by coat-plaits that are marked at the top by buttons. 
Large pocket-laps are included in the hip seams. The two- 
seam sleeves may be double-gathered or arranged in box-plaits. 
Coats with skirts are in high favor this season, and the hip 
seams are very generally becoming. The coat illustrated is of 
a jaunty length and will make up satisfactorily in any of the 
plain or mixed coatings or in fine cloth, whipcord or serge. 
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We have pattern No. 2099 in eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust measure. To.make the coat fors 
lady of medium size, will require two yards of material fifty- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 centa. 


ee Qe 


LADIES’ PRINCE ALBERT COAT. (To Havz THE SLEEVES 
GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 551.) 


No. 3094.—A stylish coat, accentuating most perfectly the 
















Back View. 


LabiEs’ Lone CIRCULAR WRaP, WITH CIRCULAR CaPE 
AND CIRCULAR FLOUNCES. 


(For Description see Page 543.) 


graceful lines of the figure, is here illustrated. 
It is known as the Prince Albert coat and is 
shown developed in fine vieuna and tailor-in- 
ished with machine-stitching. The coat is in 
three-quarter length and is perfectiy adjusted 
by single bust darts, under-arm gores, high 
curving side-back gores and a center seam thst 
ends below the waist at the top of coat-laps. The body por- 
tions, except the middle back portions, reach only just a short 
distance below the waist and show a slightly pointed effect st 
the center of the front, but wide side-skirts joined on in hip 
seams give the required length, the joining of the skirts to the 
back being hidden under coat-plaits that are ornamented at the 
top with buttons; a smooth effect is obtained over the hips by 
single darts at eachside. The fronts are made double- 

by joined-on laps, and the closing is made in double-breasted 
fashion with buttons and button-holes; they are reversed st 
the top in pointed lapels that extend beyond the ends of the 
rolling collar and form notches-with them. The two-seam 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1898. 
- sleeves may have their fulness at the top either plaited or 
' gathered. ! 


Diagonals, serges, broadcloth or whipcord can be used 


, in 
- the development of this coat, and the simple finish of stitch- 
ing and buttons as here illustrated is usually adopted. Heavy 


silk, satin or velvet can be used to inlay the 


collar and revers. Silk or satin gives the 
most appropriate lining. 


We have pattern No. 2094 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
= measure. To make the coat for a lady of 
medium size, will require three yards and an 
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Front View. 


LapiEes’ EMPIRE LONG CoaT, WITH SQUARE YOKE. (TO BE 
MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FANCY COLLARETTE.) 


(For Description see Page 543.) 


eighth of material fifty-four inches wide. 


Price 
of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


PC 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT. (To HAVE 


RoOuND OR SQUARE CORNERS AND THE SLEEVES 
GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 552.) 


No. 2127.—At figure No. 144H in this maga- 
zine this coat is illustrated differently made up. : 
This jaunty coat is here shown made of black 

broadcloth, with velvet for the collar, and is tailor-finished 
with machine-stitching. The coat is a popular short style and 
is adjusted almost close by single bust darts which extend to 
the lower edge and under-arm and side-back gores. The back 
is fashioned without a center seam yet is quite narrow at the 
waist to give tapering lines; and pretty fulness in the skirt is 
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flatly arranged in an underfolded box-plait at each side-back 
seam. The fronts are closed in double-breasted style with 
buttons and button-holes and are reversed at the top in large 
pointed lapels that extend beyond the ends of the rolling col- 
lar. 


Oblong pocket-laps conceal openings to inserted side- 


fas 


pockets and a left 
‘Tow 


breast-pocket. The 
lowerfront corners 
of the coat and 
pocket-laps may be 
squaré or round, 
as preferred. The 
two-seam sleeves 
may be gathered or 
_plaited at the top. 
Kersey, diagon- 
al, bouclé, velvet, 
tweed, serge, che- 
viot, etc., are ap- 
propriate for the 
coat. Fur or braid 
may be used for 
decoration, if the 
simple tailor finish 
be not admired. 

We have pattern 
No. 2127 in nine 
sizesfor ladies from 
thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the 
garment for a lady 
of medium size, 
calls for a yard 
and three-fourths 
of material fifty- 
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NS four inches wide, 
: .s with a fourth of a 
Ss yard of velvet 
SS twenty inches wide 
SS (cut bias) for the 
S collar. Price of 
Ss - = pattern, 10d. or 
SN = 20 cents. 
NESS LADIES’ COAT- 
S SS 


BASQUE. (To 
HAVE THE FRONTS 
LaPPED TO THE TOP 
OR TO HAVE THE 
RiGHT Front RE- 
VERSED TO THE 
Bust OR WaAIsT.) 
(For Illustrations see 
Page 552.) 
No.2180.—-A long 
peplum or sewed- 
on skirt is a smart 
feature of this 
coat-basque, which 
may have the front 
arranged in several 
different effects. 
Blue covert was 


WY” 


. used forthe basque, 
RS and the finish of 
SS stitching isin tailor 
XS style. The coat- 

basque is fitted 


most gracefully by 
double bust darts, 
under-arm and 
side-back gores and 
a center seam, and 
the body part is quite short and pointed at the center of the 
front and back. The right front laps diagonally over the left 
front and may be closed to the top with buttons and button- 
holes oddly arranged in groups of three, or it may be folded 
over to the bust or waist in a pointed revers, the different 
effects being shown in the illustrations, The [skirt or peplum 
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is circular in shape and is arranged in a box-plait at each side 
of the center seam; it is sewed on smoothly and is of uniform 
depth all round, and the lower corners may be round or 
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rows of. efnaments of braid or bands of any fashionable far. 
We have pattern No. 2180 in nine sizes for ladies from 


square; the upper corner of the front may match. A standing 
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Front View. 
L«piEs’ SINGLE-BREASTED Lone Coat, WITH REMOVABLE Hoop. 


collar is at the neck. The two-seam sleeves have gathered 
fulness at the top and are finished with circular turn-up cuffs. 

Mixed cheviots and tweed, cloth, serge, etc., will stylishly 
develop this coat-basque, and the trimming may consist of 


(7a © GORES 


(To HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR 
PLAITED.) KNOWN AS THE NEWMARKET Coat. 


(For Description see Page 544.) 


thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the coat- 
basque for a lady of medium size, needs two yards and a half 
of goods fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents 


SQ 


LADIES’ PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, WITH TWO UNDER-ARM 
, (To BE MaDe WITH STANDING oR TuRN-Down 
COLLAR AND IN ANY OF THREE LENGTAS.) 

7 DESIRABLE FOR STOUT LADIES. 

(For Illustrations see Page 552.) 

No. 2048.—This plain round basque is fashioned on splended 
lines and is specially desirable for ladies of stout figure. It 
is pictured made of cloth and may be made in any of three 
lengths. Double bust darts, two under-arm gores at each 
side, side-back gores and a curving center.seam enter into the 
adjustment, and the clésing is made at the center of the front 
with buttons and button-holes. The two-seam sleeves are 
made over coat-shaped linings and gathered at the top. The 
neck may be completed with a standing or a turn-down collar. 

Cheviot, poplin, serge, camel’s-hair, tailor cloth and novelty 
goods will satisfactorily develop this basque, which may be 
pleasingly trimmed with fancy braid, appliqué trimming, etc. 

We have pattern No. 2048 in eleven sizes for ladies from 
thirty-four to fifty inches, bust measure. To make the basque 
for a lady of mediam size, requires a yard and seven-eighths 

of goods forty inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





LADIES’ BASQUE, 
CLOSING ALONG 
THE LEFT SHOUL- 
DER AND UNDER- 

ARM SEAMS. 

(For Illustrations see 

Page 553.) 

No. 2049.—Another 
view of this basque 
may be observed at 
figure No. 148H in 
this magazine. 

A very stylish and 
pleasing combination 
of cloth, velvet and 
ribbon is here shown 
in the basque, the rib- 
bon being used only 
as decoration. The 
basque, which is made 
over a fitted lining, is 

smoothly adjusted at 
the sides by under-arm 
gores and has a seam- 
less back stretched 
smoothly over the lin- 
ing. The front is closed 
along the left shoulder 
and under-arm seams 
and blouses stylishly 
at the center, having 
gathered fulness at the 
lower edge. The up- 
per part of the front 
is a double-pointed 
plain yoke of velvet, 
andthe lower parthas 
its prettily pointed up- 
per edge trimmed with 
three rows of frilled 
ribbon. <A _ standing 
collar made of velvet 
closes at the leftshoul- 


der. The two-seam 
sleeves are made over coat-shaped linings and have p 


retty 
gathered fulness at the top; at the wrists they may Pre 
or pointed and are daintily edged with frilled ribbon. ci- 


fully cut sleeye-caps, elaborately trimmed with frilled mbbon 


Back View.’ 
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that appears te be a continuation of the feille on the front, 
give stylish shoulder breadth. A crush ritbon.belt encircles 
the waist and is finished with a bow at the left side. 

The waist will be found very suitable for developing many 
varieties of materials, woollen or silken fabrics being equally 
desirable. Most stylish would be a basque made of blue, white 
and black plaid, with the yoke of blue velvet and white satin 
frilled ribbon giving dainty decoration; with this basque a 
belt of blue velvet is worn. 

We have pattern No. 2049 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the basque 
for a lady of medium size, needs a yard and five-eighths of dress 
goods forty inches wide, with half a yard of velvet 20 inches 
wide for the yoke and collar. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


———»~—____. 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BASQUE. (To ps Mabe Wrra 
OR WITHOUT A CENTER-BAOK SEAM AND TO HAVE THE 
SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 

(For Dlustrations see Page 584.) 

No. 2076.—Another pretty development of this basque is 


shown at figure No. 182 H in this number of Tae DeLinraror. 
An attractive basque, designed upon the most graceful! lines 


to impart pretty roundness to the figure, is here illustrated 


made of fine camel’s-hair and neatly tailor-finished with 
machine-stitch- 
ing. The basque 
is perfectly fit- 
ted by double 
bust darts and 
under-arm . and 
side-back gores 
and may be 
made with or 
without a cen- 
ter seam at the 
back. It is cut 
stylishly short 
and coat-plaits 
appear below 
the side-back 
seams and are 
ornamented at 
the top by but- 
tons. The fronts 
close in becom- 
ing double 
breasted style 
with buttons 
and button- 
holes, and the 
lower front cor- 
ners aré slightly 
rounding; they 
are reversed in 
small lapels that 
form wide 
notches with 
the ends of the 
small _ rolling 
collar, to which 
as well as to 
the lapels a new 
and attractive 
touch is given 
by rounding 
the corners. 
The two-seam 
sleeves may be 
box-plaited or 
gathered at the 
top, as shown 
in the illustra- 
tions; a cuff 
effect is given 
by two rows 
of stitching. 

With the basque can be worn either a linen chemisette or 
one made of some contrasting cloth or even of the basque 
material. This style will prove most suitable in Autumn 
costumes, all varieties of Autumn and Winter novelties being 
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Front View. 


‘(For Illustrations see Page 554.) 





Lapigs’ Lone Coat, WITH GRADUATED CIRCULAR LOWER Part. 
(For Description see Page 544.) 
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appropriate for its development. Braid may be used to trim. 
e have pattern No. 2076 in twelve sizes, for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. To makethe 
basque for a lady of medium 
size, will require a yard and mW 
three-fourths of goods fifty ni 
inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ LOUIS XVI. AD 
BASQUE, WITH HIP e 
SEAMS. \ 


No. 2121.—Another view 
of this basque may be ob- 
tained by referring to figure 
No. 186 H in this number of 
THe DeLinearor. 

A beautiful Louis XVI. 
basque is here illustrated 
made of prune velvet. It is 
fitted on graceful lines at 
the back and sides by a cen- 








Back View. 
(To HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 


ter seam that ends at the waist and under-arm and side- 
back gores. The loose fronts have fulness drawn down 
tight in closely Japped plaits quite close to the front edge 
to give the long, tapering effect (to the waist; they are 
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turned back at the top in hatchet revers, below-which they waist itself is closed along the left shoulder and-under-em | 
are closed invisibly to the waist. Between the revers is dis- seams. A high-necked front and a very low over-front m |. 
ae a vest that is closely 

tted by double bust darts; 
it is closed to the throat and 
is finished at the neck witha 
standing collar. High above 
the standing collar, at the 
back and sides, rises a Medici 
collar that ends at the revers 
and flares in a picturesque 
manner. The basque reaches 
only to the waist at the 
sides, but is lengthened to 
a corresponding depth with 
the back by side-skirts that 
are joined to the backs un- 
der coat-plaits and are wide 
apart at the front. Thetwo-seam sleeves are gath- 
ered at the top and finished with circular ripple 
cuffs that have their ends rounding away at the 
front of the arm. ‘The basque is lined throughout 
with silk and is prettily decorated with ruchings 
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of chiffon and narrow jewelled bands. OLA 
Serge, whipcord, cheviot or smooth cloth of ; My Ley 
seasonable weight may satisfactorily be used for ns 
a basque of this kind. The vest and standing 2087 
collar od be effectively made of a contrasting Front View. 
material. ’ 
We have pattern No, 2121 in twelve sizes for LaDI1ES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED oP eye THE SLEEVES GATHERED O8 


ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the basque for a lady of me- (For Description see Page 545.) 
dium size, needs five yards and seven-eighths of 
material twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or gathered at the bottom and fastened to the lining so as to 
20 cents. blouse at the center, the sides being perfectly smooth. The 
3 back is smooth gt the top but has fulness at the bottom 
LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, CLOSED ALONG THE LEFT arranged in closely lapped plaits at the center; like the over- 
SHOULDER AND UNDER-ARM SEAMS. front, it is puapee low in V outline at the top, and a deep yoke 
carries out a harmonizing effect with the front. The upper 
(on Minsiretions nec Page ee=) edges of the back and over-front are prettily outlined with 
No. 2100.—A charming novelty in basque-waists is here por- ribbon ruching. The neck is completed with a standing 
trayed made of poplin and welt-corded silk and trimmed with collar that is closed at the back. The two-seam sleeves are 
a novel, pretty fea- | 
tnre; the upper nor- 
tions are curved away 
deeply at the top, and 
their linings, which 
are gathered full at | 
the top, are faced with | 
the silk and stand om 
in soft, pretty pufis; 
the upper edges of the 
upper portions are 
outlined effectively 
with the ribbon ruch- 
ing, and the wrist 
prettily rounded atthe 
front of the arm and 
trimmed with a simi- 
lar ruching. The 
wrist may be plain, if 
preferred. A_ stylish 
bow of ribbon is jauntily placed on 
each shoulder, sod a ribbon belt en- 
circles the waist and is secured under 
a bow at the left side. 

A combination is necessary to give — 
the best possible effect inthis basque- — 
waist. Oamel’s-hair, poplin, cashmere — 
and drap d’été will combine snitably: 
with silk or velvet. Lace, ribbon, 
appliqué trimming, ete., will decorate 
it satisfactorily and may be 
to suit personal taste. A handsome 
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Back View. waist is of écru cloth, with white 
Lapres’ Easy-Fittine Coat, iN THREE-QUARTER LENGTH. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES cloth for the yoke, collar and facings: 
GATHERED OR PLAITED.) and black satin for the crush belt and 


folds of black satin arranged eros 
wise on the yoke, collar, etc. 

We have pattern No. 2100 in seven’ 
ribbon bows and ruchings of ribbon. It is made over a sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust mea" 
well-fitted lining closed at the center of the front, while the ure. For a lady of medium-size, the basque-waist meeds *"; 


(For Description see Page 545.) 
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nyard and three-eighths of dress goods forty inches wide, with 


two-seam sleeves are made over tight linings, and a small puff 
nayard and three-eighths of cord-tucked silk twenty inches 


effect is given by gathering the upper portion across the top 
and for a short distance 
down each side; tasteful or- 
namentation is given by 
three rows of satin folds 
below the puff and three 
rows around the wrist. 

A most stylish waist can 
be made by this pattern by 
using watermelon silk, with 
the yoke of tucked white 
satin; rows of narrow black 
velvet ribbon could be used 
to give effective ornamen- 
tation. 

We have pattern No. 2006 
in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make 
the basque-waist for a lady of medium size, requires 
a yard and three-fourths of dress goods forty inches 
wide, with five-eighths of a yard of silk twenty inches 
wide for the yoke and collar, and three-eighths of a 
yard of spangled net twenty-seven inches wide to 
cover the yoke and collar. Price of pattern, 10d. 


2099 or 20 cents. 
Front View. Back View. —-> 


Capies’ DouBLE-BREASTED CuTaAway Coat, WITH Hip Seams. (TO HAVE THE LADIES’ EVENING WAIST. 


SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) (For Dlustrations see Page 555.) 
(For Description see Page 545.) No. 2107.—At figure No. 142 H in this number 
of Tur Detrgator this waist is again represented. 
A simple but charming evening waist showing the pretty 
cordings so much in vogue is here illustrated made of tur- 
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vide for the back-yoke, collar and for facings. Price of pattern, 
Od. or 20 cents. 


—SS quoise-blue crépe and trimmed with black satin ribbon. The 

; waist, which is made over a closely fitted lining, is becom- 

LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, WITH U YOKE. ingly full and is cut stylishly low with a square effect across 
(For Illustrations see Page 554.) 


the back and slightly pointed in front, the fronts being crossed 
No. 2096.—Another view of this waist may be obtained by in surplice fashion. The fulness at the top is confined by 


eferring to figure No. 131 H in this issue of Tue De.ingator. three rows of cord-shirrings, which are continued down the 
In this s iart 


vaist, designed to 
jive the stylish 
Iw-bust effect, the 
| yoke and diag- 
nal closing are 
ew and attract- 
ve features. The 
‘aist is here 
1own made of 
right-blue cloth, 
ith the yoke of 
‘tted lace, and is 
rettily trimmed 
ith folds of black 
itin. . A soft belt 
’ black satin rib- 
on, wrinkled 
out the waist and 
stened with a jet 
ickle, imparts a 
iinty and effect- 
e touch. The waist, which is made 
‘er a fitted lining, is shaped very low 
the back and front toshow around 
ike that is fashioned with shoulder 
ams. The wide seamless back is 
ain at the top, with scanty fulness 
the bottom laid in tiny backward- 
rning — at the center. The 
mts, 0, are smooth at the top 
t are gathered at their lower edges 
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d allowed to blouse slightly; and x NS 
e right front overlaps the left diag- , 
ally and may be straight or fanci- 9094 
Uy pointed atthe top. An unbroken Front View. Back View. 
tline is given the yoke by closing it LavIEs’ PRINCE ALBERT Coat. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 
the left shoulder. A standing col- 
-, also closed at the left side, is over- (For Description see Page 546.) 


d with the Jace. Three rows of 
‘in folds finish the upper edge of the front and back and 


front edge of the right front to the belt in a pretty curve, the 
> continued down the front edge of the right front. The 


edge being turned in and the first shirring madé far enongh 
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from iv to form a pretty frill. Theful- at the topand along both edges of the seam, the gathers cros- 
ress is gathered atthe bottomand drawn wrinklingthem prettily about the arms. A frill of the chiffo: 
well from the sides, and the fronts puff gives a dainty finish to the sleeves. 

out stylishly. The short puff sleeves are Silk, satin, mousseline de soie, net, crépon, cashmere ani 
made over tight linings; they are gath- many other goods are appropriate for this waist, and silve: 
ered at the top and finished at the bot- or gold passementerie, jet, or lace may provide garniture. 
tom in a frill below three rows of cord- We have pattern No. 2126 in eight sizes for ladies froz 
shirrings. Ribbons extend from thetop thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the wais 
cord-shirring in the waist at the front with sleeves for a lady of medium size, will require two yari: 
and back and are tied in astylish bow and three-fourths of goods thirty-six inches wide, with seve 
over each shoulder; and acrush'belt of eighths of a yard of chiffon forty-five inches wide for tl. 
ruche and sleeve frills. The waist without sleeve: 
calls for a yard and an eighth thirty-six inches wide. 
with five-eighths of a yard of chiffon forty-five inche 
wide for the ruche. Price of pattern, 10d. or 2 
cents. 





ee 


LADIES’ WAIST, HAVING DOUBLE-BREASTE) 
BLOUSE FRONTS. (To Bs CLOSED TO THE SHAWL 
COLLAR OR ROLLED IN SMALL LaPEts.) 
(For Dlustrations see Page 556.) 


No. 2077..—Another view of this stylish waist i: 
given at figure No. 140 H in this magazine. 

This stylish and novel waist is here shown made of 
handsome green cloth, with a vest of white tucked 
silk; it is trimmed very effectively with black silk 
braid and small buttons, the buttons with loops of the 
braid being ornamentally arranged on the front. Th: 
loose fronts are joined to the seamless back in shot! 
der and under-arm seams; they are cut in Pomp 
dour shape at the top and may be closed in double 





Front View. Back View. breasted 
Lapres’ DouBLE-BREASTED Coat. (To HAVE ROUND OR SQUARE CORNERS fashion all 
AND THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) re way, io 
| m 
(For Description see Page 547.) : me ‘i . . : 
versed at the | 
similar ribbon encircles the waist and fastens under a bow at top, as illustrated. An 
the closing of the waist. attractive feature is an 


Soft silks and crépes as well as al] sheer materials will be oddly shaped shawl 
used for this waist, and trimming is not necessary. Acharm-_ collar that is deeply 
ing waist could be made of shell-pink chiffon over yellow taf- notched and. rounded 
feta, which would give a dainty opalescent tint; either pink onthe shoulders. At 
or black velvet ribbon could be used to trim the waist, al- the sides the waist is 
though black is preferable, as it gives a most effective touch perfectly smooth, and 
to light waists and costumes and is much in favor this season. the fulness at the 

We have pattern No. 2107 in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To | 
make the waist fora lady of medium size, needs three 
yards and a fourth of goods twenty-two inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—__>——————- 


LADIES’ EVENING WAIST. (To BE MADE WITH FULL- 


LENGTH OR ELBOW MOUSQUETAIRE SLEEVES 
OR WITHOUT SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 555.) 


No. 2126.—Another view of this waist is given at 
figure No. 185 H in this number of Tae DEtrmeartor. 

This waist is here illustrated made of white crépe 
de Chine, with satin-edged chiffon for the shoulder 
ruches. It is in low, square outline at the top and is 
made over a closely adjusted body-lining closed at 
the center of the front. Under-arm and short shoul- 
der seams connect the back and fronts. The back 
is seamless, with slight fulness at the bottom, and is 
drawn down tight. The left front is smooth, being 
fitted with the lining. The right front laps to the 
left side, where it is closed invisibly; it is smooth 
at the bottom, but at the top is draped in pretty folds 
by gathers at each arm’s-eye. A full gathered ruche 
of the satin-edged chiffon fluffs out becomingly over 


each shoulder and gives a decidedly novel touch; and —y.apigs’ Coat-Basque. (To HAVE THR FRONTS LAPPED TO THE Top, 08 7 


a band of passeinenterie follows the square neck and HAVE THE RiGHT FRONT REVERSED TO THE Bust oR Waist.) 
the lower edge of the waist, which is slightly pointed (For Description see Page 647.) 


at the front and back. The waist may be made with 
or without sleeves, which are in mousquetaire style 
in either full or elbow length. The sleeves have only an inside front and back is collected in gathers at the lower edge; bt 
seam and are made over coat-shaped linings; they aregathered back is drawn down tight, while the frofit blouses fashionsh¥ 
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at the center. An applied belt over which is arranged a that is closed at the center of the 
wrinkled ribbon conceals the gathers; and to the lower edge front. The close-fitting two-seam 
of the waist a circular peplum may be joined or not, as desired. sleeves have stylish gathered fulness 
-The peplum is made with a center seam and has prettily at the top and are made over coat- 
srounded front corners. The chemisette-vest has a cape back shaped linings. Two sleeve-caps, the 
aud is shaped by shoulder seams; it is finished with a stand- upper one showing a rounding lower 
-ing collar that has a turn-down portion in two sections that outline and the under one having 
round at the front, where a white mull tie is bowed after square corners, stand out in soft rip- 
being wound in stock fashion about the collar. The sleeves ples over each sleeve; they are unique 
-have only an inside seam and are made over coat-shaped lin- and attractive and give desirable 
ings; they shave becoming fulness gathered at the top, and breadth at the shoulders. Double 
smooth round sleeve-caps stand out smoothly upon 
them. The sleeves are completed with turn-up cuffs 
.that show their ends flaring at the back of the arm. 
' The waist may be prettily developed in lady’s- 
cloth, serge, cheviot, silk-and-wool poplins, wool ben- 
zaline, etc., and may be decorated to suit individual 
taste. A handsome brown cloth waist has tle shaw] 
collar and lapels faced with black satin, the cuffs and 
sleeve-caps being of the same material and the vest 
of bright plaid silk. 

2 We have pattern No. 2077 in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To 
‘make the vest for a lady of medium size, requires 
two yards of material twenty-two inches wide, with 
three-fourths of a yard of material thirty-six inches 
wide for the tie. The waist, except the vest and 
tie, will need three yards and three-fourths of goods 
twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 
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LADIES’ PLAIN WAIST, WITH BLOUSE FRONT 
FASTENED AT THE LEFT SIDE. (To Be Lerr Un- 


TRIMMED OR DECORATED IN ANY Fancy OUTLINE AND TO 
BE MADE WITH SINGLE OR DOUBLE Caps AND CUFFS.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 556.) 

No. 2078.—Different views of this waist are given 
at figures Nos. 180 H and 184H 
in this number of Tae Detingator. turn-back cuffs corresponding with the caps show their ends 

This stylish waist is particularly charm- flaring prettily at the front of the arm. Ribbon ruchings 
ing for elaborate arrangements of trim- daintily edge the caps, cuffs and standing collar and are 
ming. It is here shown developed in gray arranged in a fanciful way that is indicated by perforations 
cashmere and trimmed in an odd pretty in the pattern on the front and back. <A wrinkled ribbon belt 
way with black satin ribbon ruchings. with a bow at the left side gives the final touch. 

The blouse front and seamless back are A variety of fabrics is suited to the mode, among which are 
geet smooth at the top, but have many beautiful silks and novelty materials. Jet passémenterie 
ecoming gathered fulness at the waist, or appliqué lace, ribbon-edged ruffles of the material or mous 
the back being drawn tight, while the seline de soie and ribbon ruchings may be used to decorate the 
front puffs out stylishly at the center. waist, with excellent results. 
Under-arm gores give a smooth effect We have pattern No. 2078 in seven sizeg for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make 
the garment for a lady of medium size, requires a 
yard and seven-eighths of material forty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





Front View. Back View. 


LapIEs' BasQugE, CLOSING ALONG THE LEFT SHOULDER AND UNDER-ARM 
SEAMS. 


(For Description see Page 548.) 
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LADIES’ LOUIS XVI. WAIST. (To BE MapE WITH A 
HIGH OR OPEN NECK AND WITH FULI-—LENQGTH, 
ELBOW OR SHORT SLEEVES ) 

(For Illustrations see Page 557 ) 


No. 2065.— This waist is shown differently made 
up at figure No. 138 H in this magazine. 

A charming waist in Louis XV1. style is here rep- 
resented made of violet taffeta and white chiffon and 
decorated with narrow black velvet ribbon and em- 
broidered chiffon insertion and edging. Black velvet 
ribbon about four inches wide forms a crush belt that 
is bowed at the front. A lining fitted by the usual 
seains and closed at the center of the front imparts 
the necessary trim effect. The back is smooth at the 
top but has fulness in the lower part laid in lapped 
Front View. Back View. plaits at the center. It is in decided contrast with 


‘vies’ PLain Round BasQue, with Two Uxper-ArsM Gores. (To sz Mape the front, which is very elaborate in effect. Full 


WITH STANDING OR TuRN—DowWN COLLAR AND IN ANY OF THREE side-fronts that are shirred at the bottom are wide 
LENGTHS.) DESIRABLE FOR Stovt LADIES. apart all the way, showing a beautiful center-front 


or vest that fastens invisibly at the Jeft side. The 
upper part of the center-front is a long yoke of tucked 
chiffon, and the lower part, which iy also of chiffon, 
t the sides, and the closing is made along the left shoulder _ is arranged in four rows of tuck-shirrings at the top in ruche 
nd under-arm seams. The waist has a basque-fitted lining effect and double-gathered at the waist. Thescenter-front 


4 





(For Description see Page 648.) 





Front View. 


Labies’ DoOUBLE-BREASTED Basque. (TO BE Mape WITH or WITHOUT 
A CENTER~BackK SEAM AND TO HAVE THE SLEEVES 
GFATHERED OR PLAITED ) 


(For Description see Page 549.) 


and side-fronts sag or 
blouse just enough to 
be stylish, and under- 
wm 6ogores give & 
smooth effect at the 
sides. The waist may 
be nade with an open 
neck, the yoke being 
omitted; or it may be 
completed high with a 
standine collar. Over 
the standing collar is 
arranged a crush col- 
lar cf plain white chif- 
fon that is formed in 
a loop bow at the 
Jeft side, a similar 
bow ornamenting it at 
the right side; and a 
double frill of chiffon 
trims the upper edge 
of the collar. A pic- 
turesque feature of 
the waist is the large 
fancy collar, the ends 
of which are joined 
tu the front edges of 
the side-fronts. The 
collar separates in points below its 
shoulder seams and shapes a slight 
point at the center of the back; it 
vives the fashionable broad-shoul- 
der effect, reaching out well onthe 
sleeves, which may be in short puff 
style or in elbow length or full 
length, as illustrated. The full- 
length and elbow sleeves have a 
puff at the top and fit the arm close- 
ly below. Two frills of embroid- 
ered chiffon. each frill headed by 


three rows of narrow velvet ribbon, decorate the full- 
length sleeves between the puff and the elbow, and 
the wrists are completed with Venetian cuffs that are 
covered with insertion and bordered with a frill of 
the embroidered chiffon, three rows of the narrow 


velvet ribbon heading the cuff. 


Silk, which comes in every variety of rich and 
beautiful colors, may be combined with chiffon, pop- 
lin with taffeta or Liberty silk or zibeline with lace 
net over silk to develop this waist pleasingly. Ap- 
pliquée trimming, satin or velvet ribbon, ribbon ruch- 
ing. ete., may be used for ornamentation. 

We have pattern No. 2065 in eight sizes for ladies 
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chine-stitching. 


Back View. being smooth. 





Front View. Back View. 
Lanies’ Louis XVI. Basgur, witn Hip SEAMS. 
(For Description see Page 549.) 





from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To 


make the waist for a lady of medium size, requires four vards 
and a fourth of taffeta silk twenty inches wide, with seven- 


eighths of a yard of chiffon forty-tr. 


inches wide for the center-front at: 
stock. Price of pattern, lud. or: 
cents, 


the effect of double lapels. 
stylish standing collar and closed at the back is reveak. 
in the open neck. The closing is made under an applic: 





LADIES’ SHIKT-WAIST,. (To BE Ma: 


No. 2106.—An extremely pret: 

stvle of shirt-waist is illustrated ma: 

of blue silk and finished with m.- 

A smooth yoke, having a center seam an. 
curved at the lower edge to shape a deep point at the sesv. 
is applied on the back. which has slight gathered fuloc-- 
drawn down close at the waist. 
outline at the top and are gathered at the shoulders and 2 
the waist and blouse fashionably at the center, the sicc 


The full fronts are in \ 


A pretty feature is the large lapel-culiar. 
which laps over triangular revers joined to the fronts wit. 


A chemisette topped with: . 


aes 

WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED Lix- 

ING AND BaCK-YOKE FAaclnG.} 

(For Illustrations see Page 557.) 
box-plait at the cente: 
of the front. Th. 
waist may be mad: 
with or witbout af: 
ted lining. The on- 
seam shirt sleeves uw. 
gathered at the t: 
and bottom, and t'. 
slashes at the back:: 
the wrist are finishe’ 
with invisible |::- | 
Straight Jink = c-- 
complete the sleet 
stylishly. 

The waist ma /- 
developed in mat: 
beautiful fabrics. au. | 
if desired. a combin:- 
tion may he use. 

. Blue-and-white stri- 
ed French flannel an- 
plain blue flannel a™ 
combined in a ws!< 
made hy the med. 
The lapels and la}. - 
collar and the cuf- 
are of the plain bit: 
flannel, 


and wit! 
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Back View. 


LADIES’ BasQuE-WalIstT, CLOSED ALONG THE LEFT SHOULDER aNnpD UNrEE- 
ARM SEAMS. 


(For Description see Page 550.) 


the waist is worn a linen chemisette and standing collsr., 
We have pattern No. 2106-in nine sizes for ladies from a | 
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to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
To make the shirt-waist for a lady 
of medium size, will require four 

. yards and a half of inaterial twen- 
tv-two inches wide. Price of pat- 
tero, 10d. or 20 cents. 


> 


- LADIKS’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH 
REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
_ (For Tllustrations see Page 558.) 


No. 2114.—<An extremely stylish 
shirt-waist with a removable collar 
having rounding front corners is 
here pictured made of electric- 
blue spotted flannel. It is shaped 
with a square back-voke that is 
extended over the shoulders with 
much the effect of a short front- 
yoke, reaching as it does to the 
closing, which is made at the cen- 
ter with buttons and button-holes 
through a box-plait formed in the 
right front. Thefronts and back 
are joined in under-arin seams, 
and the fulness at the back is laid 





Lapvtgs' EVENING WAIST. 


in two plaits at each side of 


the center below the yoke, the plaits being closely lapped at 


the waist and flaring above 
in graceful fan effect; the 
fronts are gathered where 
they join the yoke, and the 
fulness is drawn well to the 
eenter at the waist by two 
rows Of shirrings and al- 
lowed to. blouse slightly. 
The neck is finished with a 
fitted band, and to it is fast- 
ened with studs a standing 
collar made of white linen 
and having rounding cor- 
ners. The shirt sleeves have 
the customary openings at 


f 


the outside of the arm tin- 
ished with the regulation 
underlaps and pointed over- 
laps; they are gathered atthe 


top and bottom and finished 

with link euffs made with 

rounding lower corners. 
Broadcloth, flannel, cash- 


x 
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Front View, 


Laptes’ EveENING WAIST. 
(For Description see Page 551.) 


mere, serge and taffeta are very popular shirt-waist materials 
for cool weather, and serge and plaid goods are also liked. 





Front View. 
Lapiges’ BasQuE-WAIST, With U YorE. 


(For Description see Page 551.) 
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Buck View. 


“hallis, plain or figured, would mako up stylishly by this pattern. 


We have pattern No. 2114 in 


nine sizes for ladies from 








\y 
AS 


Front View. Back View. 


(To BB MADE WITH FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW MOUSQUETAIRE SLEEVES, 


OR WITHOUT SLEEVES.) 
(For Description see Page 552.) 


thirty to forty-six Inches, bust measure. To make the shirt- 
waist for a lady of medium size, calls for two vards and three- 
fourths of material thirty. 
six inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_-—> 


LADIES’ EMPIRE TEA- 
JACKET OR DRESSING- 
SACK. (To BE Mabe Witt 
OR WITHOUT THE Faycy 

COLLAR.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 5538.) 
No, 2052.—By referrine 

to tizure No. 145 H in this 

magazine, this jacket may 
be seen differently made up. 

This beautiful tea-jacket 
is fashioned in the becom- 
ing Empire style and is here 
illustrated made of fine 
white cashmere, with the 
fancy collar of all-over lace. 
A deep frill of edging deco- 
rates the fancy collar and wrists, and a narrow frill gives a 
touch of daintiness to the rolling collar. A square yoke 
shaped by shoulder seams supports 
full lower-portions, which are joined 
in under-arm seams; and the fulness 
is arranged in a broad rolling box- 
plait at each side of the center of the 
back and at each side of the closing, 
which is made with buttons and but- 
ton-holes at the center of the front, 
the plaits falling free and flaring with 
stvlish effect. The rolling collar has 
prettily flaring pointed ends, while the 
faney collar, which is smooth and 
round, curves away decidedly from 
the throat. The use of the fancy col- 
lar is optional. The two-seam sleeves have their fash- 
ionable fulness collected in gathers at the top. 

Cashmere, fine flannel, silk, lawn, nainsook and a 
variety of pretty fabrics are appropriate for this tea- 
jacket, and ruchings, plaitings, or shirred ribbon, lace 
edging and insertion may be used as lavishly as desired 
for decoration. 

We have pattern No, 2052 in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make » 
the tea-jacket for alady of medium size, will require two 
yards and seven-cighths of dimity thirty-six inches wide, 
with three-cighths of a vard of lace net twenty-seven 
inches wide for the fancy collar, and four vards of edging 
two and three-fourths inches wide for the frill on the fancy 
collar and to trim the sleeves. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





Back View. 
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LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, SLIGHTLY FLARED AT 
THE FOOT. (KNOWN AS THE SHEATH SKIRT.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 559.) 


No. 2084.—At figure No. 182 in this number of Tae 
De uinEAToR this skirt is again illustrated. 

This skirt is one of the latest novelties and from its pecu- 
liarly close shape is known as the sheath skirt. It is here 
illustrated made of novelty suiting, and the seams are covered 
with machine-stitched bands of the material. The skirt is 
composed of seven gores; it fits closely about the figure nearly 
to the knee and flares slightly at the foot, the seams being 
sprung in an odd way to produce the flare. The fulness at 
the back is 
smoothly  dis- 
posed in an un- 
der box-plait so 
as to preserve 
the smooth ef- 
fect. The skirt 
measures four 
yards round at 
the lower edge 
in the medium 
sizes. A small 
bustle or skirt 
extender may 
be worn with 
this skirt. 

Silk, satin, 
cotelé dor (a 
handsome new 
silk - and - wool 
eee serge, 

enetian cloth, 
diagonal, cam- 2077 
el’s-hair and . Front View. 
cheviot are all 


the skirt, which 
may be finished 
plainly in tailor 
style or with 
braid or millin- 
ers’-folds. The 
seams may be 
made in welt 
style instead of 
being strapped, 
either style be- 
ing satisfactory. 

Ve have pat- 
tern No. 2084 in 
nine sizes for 
ladies from 
twenty to thir- 
ty-six inches, 
waist measure. 





. f Lapigs’ WaIsTt, HAVING DOUBLE-BREASTED BLouse-FronTs. (TO BE CLOSED TO THE SHAWL 
appropriate for COLLAR OR ROLLED 1N SMALL LAPELS.) 


(For Description see Page 652.) 





which is arranged a short puff that is gathered at its upp: 
and lower edges and along each side. The upper portion 
the sleeve is shaped at the top in a deep point that laps ove: 
the center of the puff to the arm’s-eye, showing the puff a 
each side ina pretty way. The wrist may be plain or pvinted 

The style of sleeve is equally suitable for cloth or silk or; 
combination of the two. Velvet would be very effective for 
the upper and under portions, with the puff of silk or cloth t. 
correspond with the costume. , 

We have pattern No. 2090 in seven sizes, for ladies from t-: 
to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an 
inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. To make a pair «i 
sleeves, except the puffs, for a lady whose arm measure 
eleven inches: 
described, will 
require  seven- 
eighths of : 
yard of wate 
rial fifty inche 
wide. The puffs 
will need one 
yard of good: 
twenty inches 
wide. Price of 
pattern, 5d. or 
10 cents. 


—_——$$_$_-<__—- 


LADIES’ 
SKIRT, HAv- 
ING A FIVE- 
GORED UPPER 
PART AND 
2077 A CIRCULAR- 
Back View. FLOUNCE 
LOWER PARI 
(To BE MabE 
WITH A SWEEP 
OR IN Rocxp 
LENGTH a/ND 
WITH OB 
WIrkoct THE 
SEVEX-—GORED 
FouNDatION- 
Skier.) KNOWN 
AS THE BatT- 
WING SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations 
see Page 560.) 
No. 2083 — 
Other views of 
this skirt mar 
be obtained by 
referring to fig- 
ures Nos. 131 H 








To make the NE and 142 H in 
of medium size, are Among the 
requires three numerous vari- 
yards and sev- Front View. Back View. ations aig in 

-el : ular cir- 
Sa ae . LADIES’ PLAIN WAIST, WITH BLOUSE FRONT FASTENED AT THE LEFT SIDE. (TO BE LEFT ae fous 
Ce UNTRIMMED OR DECORATED IN ANY FANCY OUTLINE AND TO BE MADE 


es wide, with WITH SINGLE OR DovBLe Caps AND CurFrFs.) 
(For Description see Page 553.) 


three-fourths of 
a yard of ma- 
terial fifty inch- 
es wide extra for strapping. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
Se 


LADIES’ DRESS SLEEVE. (To BE PLAIN OR IN VENETIAN STYLE 
aT THE Wrist.) KNOWN AS THE FLOREN- 
TINE SLEEVE. 
(For Illustrations see Page “59.) 
No. 2090.—The sleeve illustrated is one of the new tight 
sleeves with butterfly effect at the top. It is preferably 
developed in a combination of two materials or colors, and 


rows of velvet ribbon are here effectively used as decoration. 
The sleeve is made overa tight lining, on the upper side of 


the one shown 
in the iNustra- 
tions is by far 
the most charm- 
ingly original. It is called the bat-wing skirt, and the name 
is especially appropriate, as the lower outline of the tablier 
exactly follows the graceful curves and points seen In 
the wings of this strange creature. The skirt is here pic- 
tured made of black serge, with a cording of velvet to 
emphasize the joining of the upper part with the circular 
lower part. The skirt is made over a seven-gored silk foun- 
dation-skirt, the use of which, however, is optional. The 
upper part of the skirt is in five-gored style and is smoothls 
fitted round the hips, the fulness at the back being smooths 
disposed in a deep, backward-turning plait at each side of the 
placket. The circular lower part is in graduated style, beinz 
quite shallow at the front and deepening toward the center of 
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the back; it is cut to join smoothly to the oddly shaped lower 
edge of the upper part and ripples prettily allround. The skirt 
may be made in either round length or with a slight sweep. 
In the round length it measures five yards at the lower edge 
in the medium sizes. With this skirt a bustle or small skirt 
extender may be worn. 

All Autumn novelties, mixed woollens, camel’s-hair, broad- 
cloth, tweed, etc., can- be used to develop this desirable skirt. 
A handsome skirt could be made of silk or satin, with the 
tablier outlined with jet, passementerie, milliners’-folds or 
rows of velvet ribbon. 

We have pattern ‘No. 2083 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the 
skirt for a lady 
of medium size, 
needs five yards | 
and three- 
fourths of ma- 
terial forty in- 
ches wide, with 
a fourth of a 
yard of velvet 
twenty inches 
wide (cut bias) 
for pipings. 
Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 








cents. 
> 
LADIES’ 
ONE-SEAM 
SLEEVE FOR Get 





COATS. (To BE 
GATHERED OR 
Box-PLalITED.) 


(For Illustrations 
see Page 561.) 


we 


2065 


Front View. 





Lapigs’ Louis XVI. Waist. (To BE MADE WITH HIGH OR OPEN NECK, AND WITH FULL-LENGTH, 
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in giving an up-to-date appearance to coats of a past season. 
The sleeve has the approved amount of fulness, which may be 
double-gathered or arranged in box-plaits at the top, as pre- 
ferred, both effects being stylish. It is finished in cuff outline 
at the wrist with two rows of machine-stitching. 

Serge, cheviot, cloth and all woollen coatings are appropriate 
for the sleeve, which should be of the same material as the 
coat and trimmed in a corresponding way with braid, fur, etc. 

We have pattern No. 2061 in seven sizes for ladies from ten 
to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an 
inch below the bottum of the arm’s-eye. To make a pair of 
sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven inches as de- 
scribed, requires seven-eighths of a yard of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. 
Price of  pat- 
tern, 5d. or 10 
cents. 





> 


LADIKS' 
SKIRT, HAV- 
ING A SEVES- 
GORED UP- 
PER PART 
AND A 
GRADUATED 
CIRCULAR- 
FLOUNCKE 
LOWER PART. 


(To BE PLAITED 
OR GATHERED AT 
THE BACK AND 
MADE. WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE 
SEVEN-GORED 
FOUNDATION— 
SKIRT.) 





No. 2062.— ELBOW OR SHORT SLEFVES.) (For Illustrations 
The up-to-date (For Description see Page 553.) . see Page 561.) 
coat sleeve | No. 2123.— 
here pictured This skirt is 
will prove again repre- 
very useful for sented at figure 
remodelling No. 144H in 


sleeves of less 
recentdate. The 
sleeve has only 
an inside seam, 
and its fashion- 
able fulness may 
be collected in 
two rows of 
gathers at the 
top or arranged 
in box-plaits. 
Two rows of 
machime-stitch- 
ing secure the 
hem at the wrist 
and give a sim- 
ple, neat finish. 





this magazine. 
An extremely 
attractive skirt, 


equally desir- 
able for heavy 
woollen mate- 


rials and silk or 
novelty goods, 
is here pictured 
developed = in 
black mohair 
and effectively 
tail or-finished 
with straps of 
thematerialina- 
chine-stitched 
tu position. The 


The sleeve is Front View Back View. skirt may be 
suitable for de- Lapies’ Sairt-Waisr. (To se MADE WITH oR WITHOUT THE Firtep LINING AND BACK-YOKE made with or 
velopment in all FACING ) without a sev- 
coating mate- : #3 en - gored silk 
. F Page 554. : 
rials and may be pect Desce pion eee Fees ) foundation. 
trimmed or not. skirt that is 


We have pattern No. 2062 in seven sizes for ladies from ten 
to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an 
inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. To make a pair of 


sleeves.for a lady whose arin measures eleven inches as de- 

scribed, needs seven-eighths of a yard of yoods fifty-four 

inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
——___—@—______ 


LADIES’ TWO-SEAM SLEEVE, FOR COATS. (To BE GATHERED 
OR Box-PLAITED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 560.) 


No. 2061.—This fashionable two-seam sleeve will be valuable 


smoothly fitted at the front and sides and gathered at the 
back. The skirt consists of «a smooth-fitting seven-gored 
upper part, with the back fulness arranged in gathers or 
in a deep backward-turning plait at each side of the placket, 
and a circular-flounce lower part that is smoothly joined to 
the upper part. The flounce, because of its circular shaping, 
ripples prettily all round; it is slightly graduated, being shal- 
lowest in front and deepening toward the center of the 
back. The skirt in the medium sizes measures four yards and 
three-fourths at the lower edge. With it a small bustle or 
an extender may be worn, if desired. 

Taffeta, benyaline, satin, etc., will be suitably made by this 
pattern. Thin materials made over silkfoundation-skirts could 
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wool crépon, camel’s-hair 
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Front View, 


Back View . 
LADIES SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR. 


(For Description see Page 555.) 


We have pattern No, 2123 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the skirt 
for a lady of medium size, calls for four yards and five-eighths 
of goods forty inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of 
material forty inches wide extra for strapping. Price of puat- 


tern, ls. or 25 cents. 
> 


LADIES’ THREE-PIECK SKIRT, HAVING THE FRONT-GORE 
WATENDIED TO FORM A SHORT YOKE AT THE TOP. 
(To Be Mabe WITH OR WITHOUT THE SEVEN- 

GORED | FOUN DATION-SKIRT.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 562.) ; 

No. 2108.—By referring to figure No, 136 I] in this magazine, 
this skirt may be again scen. 

A unique idea is developed in this skirt, which has the front 
extended to form a slightly graduated circular yoke that will 
prove generally becoming. The skirt is here shown made 
of serge and effectively trimmed with braid and buttons; it 
has a seven-gored silk foundation-skirt that is smoothly fitte 
at the front and sides and | 
gathered at the back. The 
use of the foundation — skirt, 
however, is optional]. The skirt 
consists of a narrow front-gore, 
extended at each side to form 
a voke that is smoothly fitted 
over the hips by two darts at 
each side, and two cireular por- 
tions that are joined to the 
yoke and ripple prettily at the 
sides and back. The fulness at 
the back is Jaid in a backward- 
turning plait at each side of the 
placket. Three rows of braid 
trim each side of the skirt along 
the bottom of the yoke, a pretty 
finish being given by turning 
in the front ends of the braid 
in loops and ornamenting them 
with buttons. The skirt meas- 
ures three yards and seven- 
eighths round at the lower edge 
in the medium sizes; a bustle 
or any style of skirt extender 
often insures a perfect fit. 

The skirt is one of the most 
popular of the season’s modes 
and may be developed in either 
silk or woollen materials. It 


can be variously trimmed, to give either a plain or very decor- 


ative‘appearance. A very handsome effect could be obtained 
by braiding the front of the skirt in fancy panel style. 
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be effectively developed, while serge, cheviot, cloth, silk or 
or canvas will be cqually effective. 


We have pattern No. 2108 in nine sizes for ladies from twentr 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the skirt for: 
lady of medium size, needs four vard: 
of goods forty-inches wide. Price of 
pattern, Is. or 25 cents. 


—_—__ ~~» 


: LADIES’ PETYTIVOAT-SKIRT, HAY- 
ING A FOUR-GUOKED UPPER PaAk?T 
WITH FRKONT-YOKE AND A GRaAle 
UATED CIRCULAR —- FLOUNCE 

LOWER PART. 
(For Illustrations see Page 563.) 


No. 2182.—An up-to-date petticoat- 
skirt made with a circular flounce is 
shown fashioned from silk and decorated around the bottom 
of the flounce with three gathered ruffles of the silk. It ha- 
a four-gored upper part consisting of a front-gore and 3 
gore at each side, all slightly gathered at the top and joined 
to ashallow pointed yoke, and a straight Lack-breadth that 
is drawn up on shirr tapes, the tapes being tied about the 
waist. The circular flounce, which is corded at the top. is 
joined to the lower edge of the upper part; it is graduated 
so as to be deepest at the back and shallowest at the front. 
and owing to its shaping it falls in pretty ripples all round. 
The petticoat-skirt measures four yards round at the lower 
edge in the medium sizes. 

This pattern may be selected for inaking up cambric, long 
cloth, inuslin, silk, moreen, inohair, and alpaca, etc. The dee- 
oration may be as elaborate as desired, Valenciennes, torchon 
lace or embroidered edging and insertion, ribbon-run beading. 
ete., being introduced in trimming very handsome skirts. 

We have pattern No. 2132 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the petti- 
coat skirt for a lady of medium size, needs seven yards and 41 
eighth of goods twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
2U cents. 





nt pce 


LADIKS' SIX-GORED PETTICOAT-SKIRT, WITH FRONXT- 
YOKK AND GRADUATED SPANISH FLOUNCE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 564.) 


No. 2186.—A very handsome petticoat-skirt is here illus 
trated made of silk. It comprises six gores, the front and side 
gores being joined to a deep, smooth yoke, while the bach- 
gore is drawn up on tapes at the top. the tapes being tic! 
about the waist. A stylish feature is the graduated Spanisi: 
flounce which is set on the skirt. The tlounce is quite narrow 
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Front View. Back View. 


EMPIRE TEA-JACKET OR DRESSING-SAcK. (TO BE Manr Wri 0&8 
Without THE Fancy COLvar ) 


(For Description see Page 5335.) 


in front but extends up wore than half the entire length in the 
back and is gathered to form a self-beading. Under the 
flounce the bottom of the petticoat-skirt) is trimmed with 5 
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elf-headed raffle of the silk that is pinked at the lower edge; 
wth the flounce and rutile serve to hold out the dress skirt 
tvlishly at the bottum. In the medium sizes the petticoat- 
kirt measures three yards and a fourth at the bottom. 
Cambric, fine muslin, nainsook, silk, sateen and mohair may 
se chosen for making this petticoat-skirt, which may be dec- 
‘rated with Valenciennes, turchon, Medici, thread or otber 
-arieties of lace, or with fine Swiss or muslin embroidered 
dgings and insertion. 
_ We have pattern No. 2136 in nine sizes for ladies from 
wenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of 
i1edium size, the petticoat-skirt will require thirteen yards 
nd three-eighths of goods twenty inches wide. Price of pat- 


ern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
—_ —__-_—————— 


STYLISH WAISTS FOR EVENING WEAR. 
(For Illustrations see Page 511.) 


Separate waists offer such an unlimited scope that each sea- 
on they seem to become more beautiful and elaborate; and a 
aintier or more attractive group of waists suitable alike for 
fternoon and evening wear could scarcely be designed than 
hat here presented. The exquisite combinations of fabrics and 
he delicate color schemes that may be emploved offer number- 
ess opportunities to the tasteful and ingenious woman. The 
izht, airy effects now so much in vogue have been happily car- 
ied out, while graceful simplicity, so artistic and rare, is most 
‘ffectively portrayed. Black is much used this season com- 
ined with light evening fabrics, the effect being very striking, 
:mphasizing as it does that sharp contrast which is so Frenchy 
ind decidedly up to date. Velvet is extensively used with all 
naterials and upon almost all occasions, imparting a rich effec- 
iveness that is most desirable. Lace also is largely used, and 
vhen combined with silk or sheer evening fabrics and velvet 
he result is most pleasing. 

A dainty combination of fabrie3 and colors is shown in an 
ittractive Victorian waist illustraced at No. 9658. Figured bluet 
affeta was used in the development of the waist, with a full 
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Side-Front View, 


Lapigs’ SEVEN-GoRED SKIRT, SLIGHTLY FLARED AT THE FOOT. 
(For Description see Page 556.) 


vest of white dotted net showing attractively between 
bluet velvet revers. 
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Side- Back View. 


the 
Full frills of lace form dainty, graceful 
sleeve effects, while pearl passementerie gives a most desirabie 
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completion to the neck and suitably finishes the waist. The 
pattern is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to torty-two inches, . 
bust measure, and costs 1Ud. or 20 
cents. 

Another charming evening waist 
is pictured at No. 1983, and the 
pattern is so arranged that the waist 
may be made with either high or 
low neck and with long or short 
pulf sleeves, In this instance the 
waist is made of figured yellow 
silk that opens broadly to show a 
full gathered chiffon front. A wide 
Bertha collar of black velvet fin- 
ishes the top and shows a stylish 
ornamentation of appliquéed white 
lace witha soft frill about the lower 
elge. Very decorative and effective 
are the small bands and bows that 
extend across the front, with small 
brilliant buckles in the center of each 
bow. Wrinkled ribbons finish the 
sleeves, and a crush belt completes 
the waist. The pattern is in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, 

A very dressy waist for afternoon 
wear is made With a deep Tudor 
yoke, presenting a broad, unbroken 
effect that is very charming and 
most conducive to the desirable 
fashionable breadth. It is made of 
a combination of cloth, silk, lace 
and ribbon, the result being up to 
date and attractive. The pattern, which is No. 9804, also pro- 
vides for 1 low-necked ‘and short-sleeved waist that is equally 
stylish and beautiful; it is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure, and costs !Ud. or 2U cents. 

Many attractive fea- 

. tures are introduced in 

this altogether charm- 
ing waist. Castor-col- 
ored cloth, white silk 
and deepécru lacewere 
used in its develop- 
ment. The tuck-shirr- 
ing and tucked Bertha- 
revers are particularly 
attractive, while the 
dinvonal arrangement 
of the tucks and trim- 
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Lapirs’ DRESS SLERVE. 
(To Be PLAIN OR IN VENE- 
TIAN STYLE AT THE 
Wrist.) KNOWN AS THE 
FLOKENTINE SLEEVE. 


For Description see Page 
( BBB) 
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mine is unique, ‘The 
pattern is No. 1963, 
in seven sizes for la- 
=| dies from thirty to for- 
‘Ht ty-two inches. bust 
SN Measure, and costs 


roeee 


10d. or 20 cents. 

A simple but. taste- 
ful evening waist is 
picturcd at No. 1998. 
Soft pink crcpe was 
used for the making, a 
dainty trimming ef 
narrow binck velvet 
ribbon finishing the 
ruffles. The arranve- 
ment of these rufiles 
givesa most becomitcsr 
effect and adds greatly 
to the roundness of the 
figure. A large bow of 
black velvet at the left 
shoulder’ is) a dainty 
touch that is most ef- 
fective. The pattern 
is in eicht sizes for In- 
dies from = thirty to 
forty-four inches, bust measure, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

A light, graceful waist becomingly pouched in front is shewn 
at No. 9574. White silk with a dainty pink rosebud design is 
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(KNOWN AS THE SHEATH SKIRT.) 


560 


used for the waist, while white crépe de Chine forms the cen- 
ter portion and sleeve ruffles. An original touch is given by 
decorating the right front with a broad bow made of the crépe, 
which also forms the crush belt. Very tasteful ornamentation is 
given by narrow black velvet ribbon and frills of lace. The 
pattern, which is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure, costs ls. or 25 cents. 

A dainty waist, simple yet graceful, is most appropriately 
stvled the *‘ baby’’ waist and is shown at No. 9560; the pattern 
is in eiyht sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. The waist may be either 
high or low necked and have long or short puff sleeves; it is 
made of white India silk and closes down the front. Clustered 
rows of ribbon give a dainty decoration; lace and insertion com- 
plete tne neck, and the double sleeve-caps which so prettily 
broaden the shoulders are overlaid with lace net. Ribbon-run 
beading finishes the short puff sleeve, and a crush belt of ribbon 
effectively encircles the waist. 

A pretty pouch front and a graceful surplice closing are the 
distinguishing marks of No. 9670. Soft green cashmere was 


used in its construction, and bands of black jetted passementerie 
The graduated frills are most 


and white lace tastefully trim it. 
becoming and give a soft 
completion to the neck. The 
short pull sleeves are grace- 
fully designed and give an air 
of good style to this original 
creation. The pattern is in 
seven for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust meusure, and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, 

White and shades of heli- 
otrope were used to develop 
the waist cut by pattern No. 
1968. The fluffy, airy ap- 
pearance is effectively car- 
ried out in the entire creation, 
while the latticed effect seen 
upon the body of the waist 
is one of the season’s most 
attractive novelties. The pat- 
tern, which is in seven sizes 
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Side- Front View. 


for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is designed so that the waist may be 
either high or low necked and have elbow or full-length sleeves. 



























THE DELINEATOR. 


The draped evening waists as pictured at Nos. 1628 and 1: 
are both made of soft clinging materials that lend themselr: 
easily to the graceful draping so desirable and so susceptible « 
artistic treatment. Lace is used to trim, full soft frills of whic: 
show charmingly in 
the folded surplice 
effect of No. 1628. 
while a ribbon ar- 
ranged in a full 
butterfly bow on 
each shoulder en- 
circles the short 
puff sleeve. The 
waist illustrated in 
No. 16380 is hand- 
somely trimmed 
with bands of lace 
insertion, frills of 
écru. lace edging 
and lace appliqué; 
the waist is of white 
crépe de Chine, 
scarlet poppies giv- 
ing the necessary 
touch of rich color- 
ing that adds so 
much to the smart- 
ness and effective- 
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ness of the waist. 4 
Both the patterns LapiEs’ Two-SeamM SLEEVE, FOR Coats. (Td 
are in seven sizes BE GATHERED OR BOX-PLAITED.) 


2061 


for ladies from thir- (For Description see Page 557.) 


ty to forty- 
two = inches. 
bust mea 
ure, and cos 
10d. or 
cents. 

No. 165 
shows & 
unique ani 
attractire 
waist that is 
stylishly 
closed to the 
left of the 
center, it 
blouses _ be- 
comingly. 
and a deep 
Tudor yoke 


and Bertha 
collar add 
greatly to the 
general ¢f- 
fective- 
ness. The 
» Waist = pst- 
tern is iD 
eight — sizes 


for ladies 
from _ thirty 
to forty-four 
inches, bust 
measure, and 
costs 10d. or 
20 cents. It 
is shown de- 
veloped = 19 
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Side- Back View. 


LApIEs’ SKIRT, HAVING A Five-GoreD UPPER 
PART AND A CIRCULAR-FLouNCcE LOWER PART. 


(To BE MADE WITH A SWEEP OR IN ROUND 4 
LencTH AND Wira og Wirsout tag Sgven- P0!Ka-dot- 
Gorep Founpation-Skirt.) Kyown as tug ‘ed taffeta. 
Bat—Win@ SKIRT. white satu 
overlaid with 


(For Description see Page 556.) bands, of 


mousseling Gé 
sove, velvet and soft lace frills. The fitted belt gives length anu 
grace to the figure, and the softly curved Bertha produces 
becoming breadth over the shoulders. The collar is quite fan- 
ciful; it stands high and is shaped to form a deep point &! 
each side. The sleeves puff out stylishly at the top and are 
tastefully trimmed. C 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1898. 


SKIRTS FOR DRESSY WEAR. 
(For Illustrations see Page 513.) 


Since it can no longer be said that bodices bear the chief 
burden of decora- 
tion, the thoughts 
of designers are 
constantly turned 
toward the task of 
devising various 
shapings in skirts 
that invite widely 
differing trim- 


mings. Skirts of 
simple shaping 


lines, too, can be 
trimmed very ef- 
fectively ; but for 
the most part the 
modes themselves 
are now fanciful 
in design. The pat- 
terns of the skirts 
cost ls. or 25 cents 
each, and each is 
cutin nine sizes for 
ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inch- 
es, Waist measure, 
except patterns 
Nos. 1964 and 185s, 
the sizes of which 
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LapDies’ ONE-SEAM SLEEVE, FOR Coats. (To 
BE GATHERED OR BOX—PLAITED.) 


(For Description see Page 557.) 


are mentioned 
below. 

Figured = silk 
was chosen for 
making a three- 
piece skirt with 
two circular 
flounces, the 
pattern used be- 
ing No. 1964, 
This pattern is 
in seven sizes 
from twenty to 
thirty-twoinch- 
es, Waist meas- 
ure. The 
flounces deepen 
toward the 
back, the upper 
one reaching 
nearly to the 
belt to outline 
A pointed tab- 
lier on the skirt. 
Ruchings of 
lace and frills 
of lace edging 
form an effect- 
ive decoration. 

A skirt with 
front -draperies 
flaring over a 
panel is includ- 
ed in pattern 
No. 9805. The 
panel, which is 
placed at the 
left side, is full 
and is of light 
silk, in contrast 
With the rich 
black brocade 
chosen for the remainder of the skirt. The jabot revers is faced 
with the light silk and is decorated with a frill of satin ribbon 
headed by three rows of velvet ribbon, the trimming being 
continued up the edge of the drapery to the belt. Three frills 
of satin ribbon decorate the bottoin of the skirt. 

Pattern No. 2083 was followed in making a skirt of striped 
silk. The mode consists of an upper and a lower part, the 
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Side-Front View. 





DATION-SKIRT.) 


(For Description see Page 557.) 


LADIES’ SKIRT, HAVING A SEVEN-GORED UPPER Part 
AND A GRADUATED CIRCULAR-FLOUNCE LOWER PART. 
(To BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK AND 


MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE SEVEN-GORED FouN- 
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upper part being in three-piece style and the lower part a cir- 
cular flounce. The flounce shows a fanciful upper outline. 

A dressy skirt is made of gray camel’s-hair trimmed with 
lace insertion placed over dark-green ribbon and edged at both 
sides with narrow lace edging. The trimming is arranged at 
the lower edge of the circular-flounce lower part, which 
deepens toward the back, and in rows following the upper 
outline of the flounce on the circular upper part. Pattern 
No. 1973 was used in the making. 

A very attractive skirt is in nine gores falling in Vandykes 
over a five-gored foundation. The pattern is No. 1789 and is 
here copied in spangled chiffon, the foundation being of silk 
with a ribbon-trimmed rufile set at the bottom. The skirt is 
daintily trimmed at the bottom with insertion and edging. 

A revers at the left side of the front is the distinctive 
feature of the skirt made of nun’s-vailing by pattern No. 9612. 
The satin revers is ornamented with embroidery and edged 
with a frill of lace. Five frills of lace, the upper one headed 
by a tiny upright frill, trim the lower part of the skirt. 

A seven-gored skirt with a circular-flounce lower part also 
in seven gores was nade of fawn broadcloth of fine quality by 
pattern No. 1982. The flounce deepens in a simple curve 
toward the back, its out- 
line being emphasized by 
a row of lace appliqué. 
Deeper lace to match 
trims the lower edge of 
the flounce. 

A skirt particularly de- 
sirable for narrow-width 
goods was made by pat- 
tern No. 1858, which is 
in ten sizes from twenty 
to thirty-eight inches, 
waist measure. The ma- 
terial is pale-blue  bro- 
cade, and decoration is 
contributed by lace in- 
sertion placed over the 
seams at the front and 
sides to below the knees 
and knife-plaitings of 
white chiffon below. 

A rich brocade was 
chosen for making a skirt 
composed of a tablier up- 























2123 
Side-Back View. 


per portion and a gathered circular lower portion joined to the 
upper portion with a frill heading. The flounce is tastefully 
trimmed with lace insertion and a frill of lace edging. 
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HANDSOME WRAPS FOR EVENING AND DAY 
WEAR. 


(For Illustrations see Pages 516 and 517.) 
LONG WRAPS. 


Long wraps for evening wear were never more beautiful and 
original in design than at present. Collarettes, yokes and large 
revers and collars are some of the features of interest in these 
garments, which have in most instances large flowing sleeves. 

A very graceful wrap is made of brocaded satin in combina- 
tion with heavy lace net, the design being furnished by pattern 


sleeves. 
ing storm collar. The pattern is No. 9746, in five sizea from thirty 


to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. 3d. or 3U cents. 

Sling sleeves are a distinctive feature of a novel cloak, for 
which fine, smooth cloth was chosen. 
a Pompadour yoke that is all-over braided. and braiding alo 


ornaments the sleeves. 
yoke and sleeves and the edge of the high collar. 
will be developed also in silken textures trimmed with lace and 


ruchings. 
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Side-Front View. Nv 
LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, HAVING THE FRONT-GORE LS 
KXTENDED TO FORM A SHORT YOKE aT THE Top. (To N BS 
BE Mabe With OR WITHOUT THE SEVEN-GORED Foun- SN S 
DATION—SKIRT. ) Ss 
SS ~~ 
(For Description see Page 558.) SS SS 
S &S 
SSS SS 
a 
No. 9748, which is in five sizes from thirty to SiS 
. . . “) S SS 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs Is. 3d. S = 
7 ry . . - ~ — 
or 30 cents. The back is in Watteau style, fall- S S 
"Att Sa 
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ing out in graceful fashion in two flutes. 
front the wrap ripples prettily and laps in double- 
breasted style, great square revers being turned 
back atthetop. Flowing bell sleeves and a high 
Medici collar complete the wrap, which is beauti- 
fully trimmed with jet passementerie and feather 


trimming. 
An oddly designed wrap is embraced in pat- 


tern No. 1981, which is in five sizes from thirty 

to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. 

3d. or 30 cents. It is pictured made of pale-rose 

brocade, with white satin facings on the revers, 

decoration being provided by appliqué lace, ribbon frills and a 
ribbon about the collar. The wrap is made with a circular- 
flounce lower part. which is extended up the fronts to make them 
double-breasted and to form the revers. The collarette rippling 
over the shoulders has rounding ends at the back and spreads 
well over the sleeves, which may be gathered or plaited, and are 
finished with odd cuffs. The back falfs out in flutes, and a flare 
collar completes the garment. 

Brocaded velvet was chosen for a handsome double-breasted 
wrap that is in circular style at the front, but fitted at the back 
in Princess style. The wrap closes at the left side of the front. 
a band of white Thibet fur ornamenting the edge, and a band 
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DELINEATOR. 


of fur also crosses the shoulders, where fancy caps with silk 
plaiting set under their scolloped edges give the effect of short 
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Sidx- Back View. 


Knife-plaited silk also covers the inside of the becom- 


The cloak is made with 


Bands of krimmer also ornament the 
The wrap 


The pattern is No. 1308. in four sizes from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches, bust measure, and custs 
1a. 8d. or 40 cents. 

A most convenient as well as graceful and 
stylish wrap or cloak is embraced in pattem 
No. 1487, which is in seven sizes from thirty- 
two to forty-four iaches, bust measure, and 
costs ls. 8d. or 40 cents. The pattern provides 
both bell sleeves and coat sleeves, either or both 
of which may be used, and also contains a 
military turn-down collar as well as the Me- 
dici flare collar here used. The cloak has a 
square yoke at the front, from which the fronts 
hang full. The yoke is of velvet and is out- 
lined with lace appliqué and chinchilla fur. 
The inside of the collar matches the yoke. and 
the sleeves are trimmed to agree. A row of 
fur follows each front edge of the wrap. 

The Empire style is attractively represented 
in the coat made by pattern No. 1103, wkich 
is in ten sizes from twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. 8d. or 40 
cents. ‘The coat is box-plaited at the front and 
back, and has a square yoke. A large collar 
of brocaded satin covers the yoke and form: 
a contrast to the silver-gray cashmere used for 
the remainder of the garment. Swan’s-down 
edges the deep collar and the flare collar that 

gives the becoming 
neck-completion, anid 
also trims the lower 
edges of the large cir- 
cular cuffs finishing the 
full sleeves. 








CAPES AND SHORT 
WRAPS. 


Capes this season 
are so artistically va- 
ried and elaborately 
designed that even the 
mast Cee taste 
is sure of "finding some- 
thingeminently becom- 
ing. Oneof the newest 
and most charming of 
the season’s fancies is 
shown in the almost 
universal use of the cir- 
cular flounce—in fact. 
the majority of the 
capes seem to be shap- 
ed entirely with the 
idea of obtaining the 
desirable circular ef- 
fect, one cape often 
consisting of a circular 

upper part combined 


with two or more circular flounces, the result being most grace- 
ful and charming. There can be no rules given for the length of 
capes this season, as that varies as widely as the styles themselves: 
the shorter capes are more dressy, although the three-quarter 
length models still hold their own, because of the greater warmth 
and comfort they provide, as well as for their good style and gen- 
eral becomingness. The neck completions are most graceful 
and numerous and are all so charmingly effective that it is diffi- 
cult to make a selection; shirred or plaited chiffon and ribbon 
are used separately and are often most effectively combined. The 
high, tlaring collars are still much in evidence, although they dv 
not hold the undisputed sway that they have exercised heretofore: 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1898. 


they are most becoming when fur-lined or softened with a full 
inside ruche of silk or chiffon. 

A cape showing a dainty color scheme is here illustrated made 
of castor-culored cloth and silk of a contrasting shade of brown. 
The silk is overlaid with heavy cream lace and forms the upper 
part of the cape, while the graduated, circular flounces extend 
to the neck and are of the cloth softly edged with narrow lace 
appliqué. The cape has rounding front corners and fastens only 
at the neck, which is completed with a flaring collar, a graceful 
finish being given by a frill of the silk; a satin bow prettily 
decorates the front. The pattern, which is No. 1915, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and costs 10d or 20 cents. 

A most graceful, fluffy cape, appropriately styled the Bern- 
hardt mantle, is fashioned from black satin antique, with full 
flounces of mousseline de svie effectively edged with narrow black 
velvet ribbon. The neck trimming is particularly effective. 
combining as it does the full becoming ruche of movsseline with 
alace flounce prettily arranged to form deep points that fall 
easily over the shoulders. Long loops of satin ribbon are 
charmingly disposed about the neck between the full flutes of 
the ruche, while a large bow and ends tastefully decorate the 
front and fall between the daintily flaring flounces. Pattern 
No. 1856 was used to develop this cape; it may be obtained in 
seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

-A cape suitable for afternoon or morning is here illustrated 
developed by pattern No. 1890, which is in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust .measure, and costs 10d. or 
2U cents. Itis effectively made of heavy brocade and suitably 
trimmed with bands of jet and’ doubled frills of black chiffon. 
The yoke is outlined with the jet, while a new and attractive 
feature is introduced in the pointed lower edges. A touch of 
color is add- 
ed by the 
ruche of 
plaited helio- 
trope — chif- 
fon, which 
falls becom- 
ingly about 
the neck. A 
broad bow 
of black satin 
ribbon is ef- 
fectively dis- 
posed at the 
throat. 

A most 
dressy cape 
aod one that 
is particular- 
ly stylish and 
attractive 
was cevel- 
oped by pat- 
tern No. 
1651, which 
is in seven 
sizes for la- 
dies from 
thirty to for- 
tyv-two — in- 
ches, bust 
measure. and 
costs 10d. or 
2) cents. The 
most charm- 
ing feature of 
this cape: is 
the original Marie Antoinette hood and the charming color 
scheme employed in its development. The cape is desizned for 
evening wear and is of turquoise-blue satin and blue velvet of a 
darker shade. The hood is of chiffon and blue velvet overlaid 
witb jetted net, while the circular portion of the cape is of blue 
satin covered with heavy white lace. The circular flounce is of 
the satin and extends to the neck, where it is reversed to show a 
facing of the velvet and lace. A high flaring collar of velvet is 
about the neck, with a very soft attractive touch added by the 
full ruche of white chiffon. Rosettes of chiffon. velvet ribbon 
and fur give elaborate decoration and most effective completion. 

A capeshowing the graceful circular shaping is illustrated 
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Side-Front View. 





563 


made of black velvet, with ruches of striped grenadine ribbon. 
The cape consists of a circular upper part and a circular- 
flounce lower part and closes down the front. A full double 
ruche of the ribbon completes the neck, while a grenadine ribbon 
flounce headed with a ruche of ribbon, with another ruche at the 
top of the flounce, gives a stylish and tasteful finish. A touch 
of color can be added by a bright taffeta lining. This cape is 
cut by No. 2039, which is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

A Russian dolman wrap made of corded silk and handsomely 
trimmed with jet and fur is shown; it was developed by pattern 
No. 1869, which is in five sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
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Side- Back View. 

LADIES’ PETTICOAT-SKIRT, HAVING A Four-GorRED UPPER PART 

WITH FRONT-YOKE AND A GRADUATED CrRcU- 
LAR-FLoUNCE LOWER PART. 


(For Description see Page 558.) 


six inches, bust measure, and costs ls. or 20 cents 
The cape may be made in either of two lengths, as 
is most desirable; the high, flaring collar is. most 
becoming, and the graceful Bertha frills over the 
shoulders gives a desirable breadth to the figure. 

A most tasteful combination of red broadcloth and 
ermine is portrayed in the next illustration, The 
cape is cut quite long and hangs in soft graceful 
folds. The yoke is stylishly pointed at the front and 
back and is extended to form the high flaring collar, 
thus affording the desirable unbroken outline about 
the neck. The Berjha shows most unique and attract- 
ive shaping and falls softly and becomingly over the 
shoulders. The patiern, No. 9904, is in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure, and costs 1s. 3d. or 30) cents. 

The remaining illustration shows a most attractive dolman 
wrap developed in a heavy black silk handsomely brucaded and 
corded, while fur and plaited silk give most desirable and 
stylish ornamentation. It is made by pattern No. 1868, which 
provides for either a Lafavette or Medici collar and pointed or 
round Oriental sleeves. The adjustment of this dolman is so 
perfect and its style is so attractive that it is sure of universal 
favor. The pattern is in five sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. The neck 
completion in this dolman is very effective, consisting of a Medici 
collar, and a plaiting of silk arranged inside the collar; a crush 
ribbon encircles the neck and is bowed in front. 


564 
PARTY DRESSES FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


(For Illustrations see Page 515.) 


The young people need not feel themselves neglected in the 
fashion world, as much thought and great care have been ex- 
pended in providing pretty frocks for all occasions. The dresses 
for party wear are especially pleasing, and many of them are 
designed in such a way that they can be adapted for street use. 
The trimming of these dresses is a delightful task to mothers who- 
take pleasure in making frocks for their children, as lace, plait- 
ings, ruchings and ruffles can be used without limit and ribbon 
bows added, as: 
taste directs. 

A pretty dress 
for a girl is rep- 
resented by pat- 
tern No. 1954, 
which is cut in 
eight sizes for 
girls from five 
to twelve years 
of age, and costs 
10d. or 20 cents. 
Attractive  fea- 
tures of the 
frock are Bertha 
caps tucked to 
forma frill atthe 
edge, and the 
skirt, which con- 
sists of a four- 
gored upper part 
and a circular 
lower part grad- 
uated in depth. 
The Bertha caps 
fluff out over 
puff sleeves fin- 

ished with bands 
and circular 
frills, and the 
round-necked 
body is tucked 
at the top to pro- 
duce soft ful- 
ness below. The 
dress is made up 
in pink vailing 
trimmed with 
lace insertion 
and edging. | 

Pattern No. 9795, in nine sizes from four to twelve years old, 
price 10d. or 20 cents, was followed in making a square-necked 
dress of figured silk and burnt-orange velvet. Deep lace 
edging contributes frills that pass over the shoulders and along 
the lower edge of the yoke at each side of the deep point at the 
center. The front puffs out below the yoke over a ribbon belt 
bowed at the back, and full ribbon bows are set on the left 
shoulder and at the lower edges of the short puff sleeves. Gimp 
outlines the yoke, and velvet baby ribbon and frills of chiffon 
trim the gored skirt. 

White organdy, with a lavish trimming of turquoise-blue vel- 
vet ribbon, was chosen for a dress made fanciful by many 
ruffles. Four ruffles encircle the body, and the Bertha frills are 
also in gathered ruffle style edged with ribbon-trimmed ruchings 
of the organdy. The sleeves are short puffs, and the skirt, 
which is trimmed with three ruffles, is composed of four gores, 
The pattern is No. 9938, which is in ten sizes from three to 
twelve years old, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

A quaint little dress is made in Empire style of figured India 
silk trimmed with ruchings of ribbon and a ribbon belt, which 
is tied in an Empire bow with long ends at the back. The short, 
round-necked body is becomingly full, and the neck is defined 
by a ribbon ruching ; a ruching also trims the short puff sleeves 
and outlines the top of a circular flounce forming the lower 
part of the skirt. The design is embraced in pattern No. 1881, 
which is in eight sizes from three to ten years of age and costs 
10d. or 20 cents. 

Large revers are a prominent feature of another Empire frock 
made by pattern No. 9883, which is in nine sizes from two to ten 
vears old and costs 10d. or 20 cents. The short body has a tucked 
yoke that shows effectively between the revers, and a group of 
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Side- Front View. 
AND GRADUATED SPANISH FLOUNCE., 
(For Description see Page 558.) 





LADIES’ S1X-GORED PETTICOAT-SKIRT, WITH FRONT-YOKE 
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tucks is also made in the skirt. The sleeves are in puff style. The 
dress is made up ina combination of figured organdy and all-over 
lace, trimmed with baby ribbon, lace edging and a ribbon sash. 

A yoke-waist and a skirt made in the fashionable style with 
an upper and a lower part compose a misses’ costume made uy 
in organdy and all-over lace trimmed with lace insertion over 
contrasting ribbon, narrow insertion, ruffies of embroidered chif- 
fon and a ribbon belt and shoulder bows. The waist has an oddly 
curved yoke and sleeve caps and cuffs to match, and it closes at 
the left side. Both the upper and lower parts of the skirt are of 
circular shaping. The pretty design is embraced in pattern No. 
1773, in five sizes from twelve to sixteen years ol. 
price 1s. or 25 cents, 

Sheer white lawn and fancy tucking are combined 
ina dainty round-yoke dress made by pattern No. 
9823, in ten sizes from three to twelve years old, and 
costing 10d. or 20 cents. The dress has a four-gored 
skirt trimmed at the bottom with a frill edged with 
lace below tucks, and tucks and lace similarly adorn 
the Bertha and sleeve frills. The collar and belt are 
cut from the lace portion of the tucking. 

A charming simplicity characterizes the frock 
made of dotted Swiss trimmed with lace edging, rib- 
bon and insertion, the latter being placed over bands 
of the ribbon. The dainty full blouse-waist is round- 
necked and has very short puff sleeves, and the skirt 
is in seven-gored style. Pattern No. 9481, in seven 
sizes from ten to sixteen years old, price ‘Is 3d. or 

30 cents, was followed in making the 

A dainty little frock is made of lawn 
lace, with a trimming of edging and inse 
ing to pattern No. 1769, which is in eleven sizes 
two to twelve years of age, price 7d. or 15 + 
The frock has a straight full skirt de 
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a square yoke shaped in Pompadour outline at the neck, ani 
double-frill sleeves over which epaulette frills are arranged give 
a fluffy effect and impart breadth to the figure. 

The group is completed by a costume for misses, the design 
being furnished by pattern No. 1859, in seven sizes from ten to 
sixteen years old, price 1s. or 25 cents. Figured and _ plain 
green taffeta silk and white satin were united in the costume, 
and ribbon frills, lace appliqué and a ribbon belt provide the 
ornamentation. The waist is made with a full yoke prettily 
tuck-shirred, revers turning away from the yoke adding to the 
good effect, and the separate skirtis four-goted. 
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SKIRTS. 





It is well when cutting out a gown to cut 
the skirt first. Frequently some of the 
smaller pieces remaining may be utilized 

for the waist—for collars, cuffs and the like. It is better to cut 
a circular bell skirt from wide material to avoid much piecing. 
Gored skirts may be 
cut from narrow goods. 
The slip skirt, which is 
invariably gored, is at 
present much _ used, 
especially for thin fab- 
rics. Closely woven 
stuffs are, however, 
preferably lined, the 





ILLUSTRATION 7. 


lining being made separately and at- 
tached only at the belt and foot or 
seamed with the outside. 

The treatment when the lining is 
thus seamed with the outside presents 
more complications and will, there- 
fore, be described at length. Cut the 
lining before the goods to prevent 
waste, then baste and fit it and regu- 
late the length. Rip it and apply in- 
terlining to each gore, about six inches 
being the regulation width, whether it 
be crinoline, canvas or hair-cloth. 
Canvas and _hair-cloth interlinings 
should be shrunk before being used, 
and the hair-cloth should always be 
@ cut with the lengthwise thread running 
-Jup and down and the joinings protected by galloon. Bind the 
upper edge with galloon and either machine-stitch or button- 
‘hole stitch it to the lining, the button-hole stitches being made 
far apart (illustration 7, hair-cloth interlining). | When inter- 
lining transparent fabrics a second layer of lining should be 
added between the goods and the interlining. 

Place each gore of the goods on its corresponding gore of 
lining. (In basting the gores use an ironing-board or sewing 
table in preference to a lap-board.) Smooth the goods down- 
ward over the lining and baste first through the center and then 
on each side edge, starting each thread from the top and always 
smoothing the material downward to prevent it bagging over 
the lining. (Illustration 7.) Lastly baste the top and bot- 
tom. The basting should remain until the skirt is finished. 

Now baste the gores together, beginning at the top, and sew 
them by machine. It is important that the stitching be per- 
- fectly straight. This may be done by marking a chalk line and 
sewing along it. “he edges of the seams are cut evenly, 
’ pressed apart and eher bounc with galloon or the edges of 
lining and goods turned in and sewed neatly together, or simply 
trin.med off and sewed with over-and-over stitches. In pressing 
the seams a wet cloth should be placed over them (at the in- 
. side, of course) and pressed with a hot iron until thoroughly 
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dry. The wet cloth, however, may 
only be used when the material has 
been shrunk, otherwise no dampness 
must touch it when ironing. Silk may 
be dampened and run over an iron set 
upright, no cloth being required in this 
instance. Often the seams are pressed 
together and then stitched on the out- 
side. 

When the lining is separate from the 
outside the interlining is shaped to fit 
the lining and sewed to it at the seams. 
(Illustration 8.) In basting the hning of a circular skirt baste 
it in radiating lines—two inches apart at the top and fifteen 
inches at the bottom. 

After the skirt has been stitched the placket is next finished. 
At the right edge of the placket, which laps over the left, the 
goods and lining are turned in and slip-stitched together. The 
left edge is completed with a Jap an inch and a half wide, and 
the end is finished with a bar-tack. (Illustration 9.) The belt 
may fit closely if the skirt is to be worn over shirt-waists and 
blouses, and the ends should be fastened with hooks and eves. 
If worn with a basque, the skirt may be finished at the top with 
& silk binding or cord put on with a little fulness. Baste on the 
belt before sewing it permanently, so that alteration may be 
made at the top, if required. Try the skirt on, mark the de- 
sired length with pins and trim off the edges 
evenly. Remove the skirt, turn in both the 
lower edges of the lining and the outside and 
slip-stitch them together, if no facing is to 
be added. Whena skirt is lined with alpaca, 
moreen or silk a facing is not needed. A 
balayeuse is sometimes added to a silk-lined 
skirt. With percaline and other cotton lin- 
ings a facing is preferable. Before remov- 
ing the pins mark the desired length of the 
skirt with basting lines, cut the superfluous 
edge down to within half an inch of the bast- 
ing line, apply the facing so that the right 
sides of the goods and facing come together, 
and stitch by machine along the line of bast- 
ings. Then turn the facing over on the 
wrong side, baste it near the edge and press 
also on the wrong side. Slip the skirt over 
a lap-board, smooth the facing upward, turn 
under the upper edge narrowly and hem it 
to the lining. (Illustration 10.) 

The skirt is now ready to be bound, Vel- 
veteen binding is necessarily cut bias. One 
edge is stitched to the lower edge of the 
skirt, the right side of the binding facing 
that of the skirt. Turn the binding over on 


ILLUSTRATION 12, 


ILLUSTRATION 11. 


the wrong side, sew it near the lower edge to the lining and 
then hem the upper edge to the lining. (Illustration 11.) None 
of the stitches must show on;the outside) On-dark woollen 
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street gowns the velvet may show outside, but on light-colored 
and very dressy gowns not a vestige of it should be visible. 
this case the bottom of the skirt is not finished before the bind- 
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ILLUSTRATION 13. 


ing is applied. Velvet cord binding makes a skirt 
stand out well at the bottom. If the manufactured 
variety is not available, the binding may be made. 
One edge of the velvet is turned over the cord, 
which is sewed in closely. The binding is put on 
so that the cord will show beyond the edge of the 
skirt. Sew on the velvet just above the cord to 
the lining and then fasten down the upper edze. 

Worsted braid binding must be shrunk before 
using. One way to sew it on is to fold it double 
and sew the edges to the inside of the skirt, allow- 
ing the braid to protrude about an eighth of an 
inch beyond the skirt, (Illustration 12.) When 
the braid is used singly, one edge should also be 
‘allowed to protrude, the braid being sewed to the 
skirt at the upper edge and again near the bottom. 
When rows of machine-stitching are used decora- 
tively at the bottom of a skirt they should be made 
before applying either facing or binding. 

The pocket remains to be added and is by no 
means the simplest detail of the finishing. Cut and 
face the pocket as at illustration 13; slash it in the 
center for a depth of five inches from the top, 
double it lengthwise and sew all the free edges, 
save the slashed ones, in French style. Turn the 
pocket inside out, slip its slashed edges through 
the opening made in the skirt, the length of which 
must accord with the pocket opening. The inside 
of the pocket and the outside of the skirt should 
face each other, the edges meeting evenly. Sew at 
the inside of the skirt along the edges and push the 
pocket through, sew a tape to the upper end and 
fasten it to the belt of the skirt. (Illustration 14.) 

Two flat hangers of tape are sewed inside the 
belt, one at each side, by which to suspend the 
garment from the pegs in the wardrobe. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES. 

Fieurss Nos, 27 X anp 28 X.—Lanpiks’ VisiTine 
Toi_etTes. — The pretty toilette shown at figure 
No. 27 X combines whipcord and tucked silk and 
shows a most effective decoration of velvet ribbon, 
The waist is made with a plain back having 
only slight fulness at the bottom, but the front 
is very fanciful. At the top the fronts are shaped 
to accommodate the ends of a fancy shawl-collar, a 
chemisette of the tucked silk appearing in the open 
neck, and just below the collar the fronts are 
turned back in tiny lapels, silk frogs being used 
to close them below. The collar is made with 
turn-over sections benexuth which a ribbon stock is 
arranged, and fancy caps and cuffs relieve the 
plainness of the sleeves. The skirt is seven-gored 
and is Known as the sheath skirt, being close-fitting 
at the top and slightly flared at the bottom. The 


skirt was shaped by pattern No. 2084, and the waist by pattern 
No. 2077, each costing 10d. or 20 cents. Ribbon ruchings 
produce a charming effect as decoration on the toilette shown 





ILLUSTRATION 14, 


at No. 28 X, which is made up of green camel’s-hair an 
golden-brown velvet, the ribbon being of a green hue sever: 
shades darker than the camel’s-hair. The skitt is an ©, 
shape in three-piece style, with the front-gore extended :: 
form a shallow yoke all round. The trimming is particula::: 
appropriate to the mode, which is embraced in pattern +.. 
2108, price ls. or 25 cents. The waist, which was fashiont. 
according to pattern No. 2078, price 10d. or 20 cents, is plau 
but has, however, a blouse front. It is fastened at the ef: 
side, thus leaving unbroken lines at the front, so that trimmi.: 
may be added in any way directed by the fancy. Double cx:- 
and double cuffs, the upper ones of rounding and the mie: 
ones of fancy outline, add dressy touches. ‘lhe collar is «! 
velvet, and a wrinkled ribbon belt is worn. 

Ficurss Nos. 29 X anp 30 X.—Lapigs’ Lona Coats.—Wher 
of tine material and well made the long coat is a most attrar- 
tive top-garment. The coat shown at figure No. 2X has for 
its most prominent feature a circular flounce, which deepens in: 
simple curve toward the back and forms the lower part of tix 
garment. The coat is nicely fitted at the back and side, coat laps 
and plaits being formed below the line of the waist : and the fron's 
are loose and double-breasted, large lapels in which the from: 





Fraurge No. 28 X. 


FIGURE NO. 27 X. 


Figures Nos. 27X anp 28X.—LADIES’ VISITING TOILETTES. 
Figure No. 27 X.—(Cut by Waist Pattern No. 2077; 7 sizes; 30 to 42 inches t:~ 
measure; price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt Pattern No. 2084; 9 sizes: 20 tu 5: 
inches, waist measure; price 10d. or 20 cents.) FIGuRE No, 28 X.—(Cut ': 
Skirt Pattern No. 2108; 9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, waist measure; price Is. cr.) 
cents; and Waist Pattern No. 2078; 7 sizes; 30 to 42 inches, bust measure ; pric’ 


10d. or 20 cents.) 


(For Description of Figures Nos. 27 X and 28 X, © © this Page.) 


are turned back lapping with the fronts. The large flare cok 
is becoming and protective, and the sleeves may be plaited «” 
gathered. The coat. is made of finediagonal in combinate: 
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stylish feature of the garment, and 
over them fall large square laps. 
The sleeves are drawn by a double 
row of gathers, although plaits 
would effect quite as stylish an ar- 
rangement of the fulness. The coat 
was made by pattern No. 2099, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. 

The coat shown at figure No. 
82X is quite as correct in outline. 
yet presents no novel features as 
does the cutaway coat, The pat- 
tern used is No. 2087, price 10d. or 
20 cents, and provides that the 
sleeves may be either gathered or 
plaited at the top, a double row 
of gathers having been chosen in 
this instance. The coat reaches 
well over the hips and is loose and 
double-breasted in front but trim- 
fitting atthe back. A shapely coat- 
collar reverses the front in lapels 
above the closing, the collar being 
of velvet, while the coat material 
is dark-blue chinchilla. The gar- 
ment is neatly finished with stitch- 
ing in tailor style. 

Another double - breasted coat, 
pictured at figure No. 33 X, is made 
of brown cloth. with a velvet collar 
and bindings of velvet at the edges. 
The coat fits snugly at the back, 
but the fronts are only half-close, 
this effect being produced by singte 
bust darts. Button-holes and pear! 
buttons make the closing in double- 
breasted style and below the closing 
the corners are nicely rounded. The 
pocket-laps are rounded at their 
front ends to match. At the top the 
fronts are rolled back in lapels by a 
well-shaped rolling collar, and the 
coat is completed by two-seam 
sleeves that may be either gathered 
or plaited at the top. Pattern No. 
2127, price 10d, or 20 cents, was used 
Fieure No. 29X. Fieurr No. 30X. , for making this stylish top-garment. 


Freures Nos. 29X anp 30 X—LADIES’ LONG COATS. 
FiGtRE No. 29 X.—(Cut by Pattern No. 2112; 8 sizes; 30 
to 44 inches, bust measure; price 1s. or 25 cents.) FIGURE 
No. 30 X.—(Cut by Pattern No. 2111; 9 sizes; 30 to 46 
inches, bust measure; price ls. or 25 cents.) 
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with seal-plush, and it is handsomely trimmed 
with chinchilla fur bands and a piping of 
velvet. The pattern is No. 2112, price 1s. 
or 20 cents. 

Pattern No. 2111, costing 1s. or 25 cents, 
was followed in making a single-breasted 
Newmarket of fancy coating. The coat is 
pictured at figure No. 30 X and is a service- 
able and trim garment. The back is accu- 
rately fitted and made with laps and plaits in 
regular coat style, and the loose fronts are 
closed with a fly. A rolling collar reverses 
the fronts in lapels at the top, and laps cover 
pockets conveniently placed. Stitching fin- 
ishes the edges and outlines round cuffs on 
the sleeves, which may be gathered or plaited. 

Fiaores Nos, 81 X, 82 X anp 33 X.—La- 
pigs’ SHort Coats.—An exceptionally smart 
coat in cutaway style is presented at figure 
No. 31 X. It is made of gray cloth, with 
black satin lapels; and a double row of 
stitching gives a tailor finish. The coat is FIGURE No. 31 X. FIGURE No. 32 X. FIGURE No. 33. X. 


fitted with the precision of a basque, and the Figures Nos. 31X, 32X anp 33X.—LADIES’ SHORT COATS. 
fronts are double-breasted, lapping diagonally, Figure No. 31. X.—(Cut by Pattern No. 2099: 8 sizes; 30 to 44 inches, bust me ire; 
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however, and being closed at the left side price 10d. or 20 cents.) Figure No. 32 X.—(Cut by Pattern No. 2087; 9 sizes; 3u .0 46 
on the bust with three large buttons and inches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents.) Figure No. 33 X.—(Cut by Pattern No. 
button-holes. Side-skirts- joined on in hip 2127; 9 sizes; 30 to 46 inches. bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents.) 


seams and with rounding front ends are a (For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 31 X, 32 X and 33'X)see) this Page.) 
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pattern, which is No. 2047 


and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is 


in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of 
age, and is differently pic- 
tured on page 574. 
This is an unusually at- 
tractive two-piece costume 
for which wide-wale serge 
was here chosen, with braid 
and gilt buttons for orna- 
mentation. It is fashionably 
known as the Commodore 
costume. The blouse-jacket 
has a wide back, made with 
only a center seam but per- 
fectly smooth-fitting, and 
fronts that have gathered 
fulness at the bottom blous- 
ing slightly over a fitted belt 
that is closed with a buckle. 
The fronts are closed in 
double-breasted style to the 
throat with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. The close-fitting 
standing collar closes at the 
throat and straps on the 
shoulders heighten the effect 
of the mode. Thesleeves are 
in two-seam style and are 
gathered at the top. 

The five-gored skirt is 
plaited at the back and flares 
fashionably. 

Serge and flannel will pro- 
duce most satisfactory re- 
sults in this costume, as they 
are entirely suited to its 
style, and their excellent 
wearing qualities adapt them 
admirably for the practical 
service which the costume 
will give. Braid or strap- 
pings of the material may 
give the finish. 

The hat is simply trimmed 
with a coq-feather aigrette 
and ribbon. 


—_——____< 


PRETTY STYLES FOR MISS- 
ES AND CHILDREN. 
(For Illustrations see Page 569.) 

Fieure No. 147 H—Misses’ 
TorLetre.—This consists of a 
Misses’ waist and skirt. The 
waist pattern, which is No. 
2183 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes for 
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utes fer |\\isses and Girls, | 


1 set . TA upon puffs placed at the tops of the sleeves, and similar frills 
Mate Nope Miele CORE OPORE Voet ea fall from the lower edges of the puffs and from the wrists, the 
(For Illustration see this Page.) wrist frills being headed by several rows of ribbon. The ful! 

Fieure No. 146 H.—This illustrates a Misses’ costume. The 


front pouches stylishly at the center, but the fulness in th 

; back is drawn down at each 
side of the closing. The 
stock is of light-green ril- 
bon and the belt of black 
velvet ribbon. 

The skirt consists of a five- 
gored upper part and a grad- 
uated circular-flounce lower 
part, also in tive gores. Th 
tlounce is trimmed its entir 
depth with evenly spaced 
rows of ribbon and is als 
headed by a row of ribbo 

The toilette is charming| 
youthful and will be pleas 
ing made of soft silks ar 
woollens in evening or street 
shades. Lace and ribbon wil 
furnish pretty decoratior 
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FieureE No. 148 H.—Ln- 
TLE Girts’ Dress.—This i:- 
lustrates a Little Girls’ dress. 
The pattern, which is No. 
2098 and costs 7d. or 15 
cents, is in seven sizes for 
little girls from three to bine 
years old, and is again por- 
trayed on page 587. 

The quaint little frock here 

ictured is known as the 
atrina dress. It is in this 
instance shown made up in 
figured India silk and velvet 
in a harmonizing shade, and 
the only decoration is sap- 
plied by a tiny lace frill at 
the neck and a ribbon sask 
bowed at the back. A fnll 
long skirt depends from a 
very short body that is laid 
in a box-plait at each side of : 
the front and back. Square. | 
cornered epaulette-like cap: 
spreading over short puffs at 
the top of the sleeves, whicl. 
are completed with shallow 
roll-up cuffs, impart a fanci- 
ful air. The neck is finished 
with a standing collar closed. 
like the dress, at the back. 
The mode is one that will 
attract mothers and little 
ones alike, as it is original 
and quaint in design and 
just suited to the soft flan- 
nels, cashmeres, crépons and 
similar fabrics so appropri- 
ate for children. 
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misses from ten to sixteen FIGURE No. 146 H.—This illustrates Misses’ CommMODORE CosTUME.— Fiavre No. 149 H.—Gr’ 
. : The pattern is No. 2047, price 1s. or 25 cents. : 

v-ars old, and is again shown (von Description ees thia Drees.—This represents 3 
« page 582. The skirt pat- P nee: Girls’ dress. The pattern. 
t. 1 whichis No. 2068 and : which is 2104 and costs 1(M. 
cc s 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes from ten to sixteen 


ye sold, and is differently depicted on page 586. 


or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from five to twelve vears 


of age, and is differently pictured on page 576. 
‘this dainty toilette is here shown made up in pale-green 


Lansdowne and all-over lace, with frills of the Lansdowne 


edged with black velvet baby ribbon. in a combination of French cashmert and fancy-striped silk. A 
soft fluffy effect and outline a square yoke; they rest softly 


Velvet ribbon in two widths is disposed in a decidedly novel 


way on this charming little dress, which is here shown made uy 
The frills give a 


(Descriptions Continued,on\Paye 573.) 
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(Descriptions Continued from Page 568.) 

ribbon belt and stock and narrow lace edging supplement the 
velvet ribbon in the ornamentation, the lace being used to 
trim the wrists below bands of ribbon bowed at the back of 
the arm and to edge the fanciful Bertha. The dress has a 
round yoke, and a guimpe effect is produced by making the 
close sleeves as well as the yoke of the silk, the puffs at the 
top of the sleeves, however, being of the cashmere. The front 
of the body pouches stylishly, and the skirt is in five gores. 

An effective triple combination could be arranged in this 
dress by making the Bertha of velvet, the yoke of silk and 
the remainder of the dress of some soft wool goods. For gen- 
eral use poplin is much liked because of its admirable wearing 
qualities. 





Fievre No. 150 H.—Lirrte Grrets’ Yoxrt Dress.—This illus- 
trates a Little Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 2109 and 
costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in six sizes for little girls from one to 
six years old, and may be seen in four views on page 587. 

In this instance the dress is pictured made up a fine 

e dress 


wool goods and trimmed with narrow ribbon. 
has a square yoke from 
which hangs a full skirt, 
and on the yoke revers 
arranged at the front and 
back give a V effect, the 
revers falling upon a full 
Bertha ruffle. The ruffle 
spreads over short puffs 
on the sleeves, which fit 
closely below the puffs. 
The neck is finished with 
a standing collar. 

A combination of ma- 
terials will usually be in- 
troduced in the yoke in 
this little dress, although 
a single material could be 
used throughout, if pre- 
ferred. Trimming, such 
as lace insertion and edg- 
ing, ribbon and fancy 
stitching, can be added in any way 
pleasing to individual fancy. 





Figure No. 151 H.—Grrts’ Dress. 
—This illustrates a Girls’dress. The 
pattern, which is No. 2069 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight 
sizes for girls from five to twelve 
years old, and is again pictured 
on page 574. 

A fanciful little frock is here 
shown made up in blue-gray serge 
and trimmed with dark-blue velvet 
ribbon and velvet-covered buttons. 
The body is made with a center- 
front having a box-plait at the cen- 
ter, the closing being made beneath 
the plait; and side-fronts lapping 
slightly on the center-front are 
folded back in revers that are widest at the shoulders and nar- 
row very slightly toward the waist. A fancy collar of round- 
ing outline reaches just to the folds of the revers, and its back 
ends round quite sharply. A standing collar and plain sleeves 
with ripple caps encircling them at the top complete the body, 
which blouses all round and has only slight fulness at the 
lower edge of the back, the top of the back being smooth. 

The straight full skirt is finished separate from the waist, 
and a velvet ribbon sash is bowed at the back. 

The mode is unusually attractive and will be frequently 
selected for making up a best frock from fine wool or 
novelty goods. It can also be made up very simply, with sat- 
isfactory results. 

siecle haere 
OUTDOOR GARMENTS FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
(For Illustrations see Page 570.) 

Fieure No. 152 H.—Ontin’s Lone Coat.—This illustrates a 
stylish Child’s coat. The pattern, which is No. 2072 and costs 
7d. or 15 cents, is in seven sizes for children from one to seven 
years of age, and is shown agdin on page 589. 





Front View. 


MIssEs’ CosTUME, CONSISTING OF A YOKE-—WAIST, AND A SEPARATE FIVE-GORED SKIRT WITH 
GRADUATED SPANISH FLOUNCE. 


(For Description see Page 578.) 


578 


This graceful little coat is here shown made of green velvet, 
with the broad, decorative collar and the turn-over cuffs of 
chinchilla fur. The coat is fashioned with a becomingly 
short body and laps in a double-breasted manner but is 
closed invisibly. A belt of embossed leather is adjusted 
in a way that preserves the short-waist effect. The lower 
part is plain at the front and sides, but fulness at the back 
is arranged in two broad box-plaits. The sleeves are of 
fashionable shaping with gathered fulness at the top. 

A very jaunty coat of this description could be developed in 
red broadcloth and trimmed with gray krimmer. A gilt or 
white leather belt could be worn. 

A stylish little bonnet made with a frill of plaited taffeta 
and trimmed with rose-buds and feathers is an attractive addi- 
tion to this charming street toilette. 





‘Figure No. 153 H.—Giris’ Lone Coat.—This represents a 
Girls’ coat. The pattern, which is No. 2122 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in eight sizes for girls from three to ten years of age, 
and is again represented on page 581. 

This stylish coat is here pictured made of bouclé cloth 
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Back View. 


trimmed with bands of fur. It shows a close adjustment at 
the back and sides and has underfolded fulness at the back 
seams below the waist. The closing is made in double- 
breasted style with button-holes and large bone buttons. The 
large, fancifully shaped collar falls over the tops of the two- 
seam sleeves, giving the becoming broad effect that is so 
desirable. The roliing collar has rounding ends. 

Diagonal, serge, covert and mixed suiting can be used for 
this coat. Dark-red melton trimmed with beaver would be 
most effective. Braid may be used to trim instead of the fur. 

The becoming sailor-hat is made of braided felt and orna- 
mented with a large satin bow. 





Fieure No, 154 H.—Muisses’ Tortette.—This illustrates a 
Misses’ stylish coat and skirt. The coat pattern, which is No. 
2117, and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years old, and is shown again on page 578. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 1990 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in five sizes trom twelve to sixteen years of age. 

The modish coat here illustrated is-of most pleasing shaping 
and cut becomingly long... In this\ instance ityis shown made 
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of fine blue broadcloth and closed in double-breasted style 
with button-holes and large buttons below lapels that extend 
Coat laps 
The 


in points beyond the ends of the velvet collar. 
and plaits appear below the center and side-back seams. 
sleeves have fulness at the top collected in 
two rows of shirrings, while a stylish cuff 
effect is given by rows of stitching. 

The three-piece skirt is one of the season’s 
attractive novelties and may be made with one 
or two graduated circular flounces. As seen 
in the illustration it is developed in gray cloth 
and with one flounce and is effectively trim- 
med with dark-blue velvet ribbon in two dif- 
ferent widths. 

A very effective toilette could be made by 
making the coat and skirt of the same mate- 
rial, plain cloth or heather mixtures proving 
generally satisfactory. Braid may be disposed 
in pleasing style as the decorative feature. 

he felt sailor-hat is uniquely trimmed a little to the left of 
the center of the back, with very stylish results. 





Fiaure No. 155 H.—Caitp’s Lone Coat. — This represents 
a Child’s coat. The pattern, which is No. 2139 and costs 7d. or 
15 cents, is in seven sizes for children from two to eight years 
of age and is again shown on page 588. 

In this instance a very handsome, picturesque effect is 
obtained in the coat by combining a pretty shade of brown 
velvet with silver fox fur. The coat has a blouse body and a 
circular skirt that is smooth at the front and sides and box- 
plaited at the back. It is closed at the front, and a leather 
belt buckled in front conceals the joining of the body and 
skirt. The large sailor-collar, made with square stole ends 
bordered with fur, and the triangular revers of fur extending 
to the waist in front are most attractive features. The soft 
turn-over collar and cuffs of fur give further ornamenta- 
tion, the whole effect of the coat being remarkably stylish. 
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Front View. 
Misses’ Two-Piece Costume. CONSISTING OF A DouBLE-BREASTED BLOUSE—JACKET AND A 


FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 578.) 


A handsome coat for a boy could be made of bright 
military-blue broadcloth and trimmed with gold and black 
braid, with a black patent-leather belt fastened at the front 
with a large military brass buckle. 


THE DELINEATOR. 









Back View. 


(KNOWN AS THE COMMODORE COSTUME.) 


A black silk beaver hat is a fashionable novelty that will 
be much worn this season. 


Frevre No. 156 H.-—Cuitp’s Lone Coat.—This portrays s 





Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH SEPARATE STRAIGHT FULL SK1RT. 


(For Description see Page 579.) 


Child’s long coat. The pattern, which is No. 2185 and coats 
7d. or 15 certs, is in six sizes for children from one to six years 
of age, and is differently illustrated on page 588. 

Empire coats are so generally becoming and in such good 
style that they retain an almost universal popularity. The 
coat is in this instance shown made of tan 
cloth and brown velvet and falle lonsele 
from a small circular yoke, the fulness 
being arranged in broad box-plaits at the 
front and back. The closing is made in- 
visibly down the center of the front, 
small gilt ornaments decorating the yoke 
on each side. The square velvet tabs are 
very effective; they are softly edged 
with a frill of plaited white silk. A 
standing collar is of velvet, and round 
cuff-facings, also edged with a frilling of 
silk, complete this tasteful little coat. 

A coat for dressy occasions conld be 
made of bright-blue corded or Bengaline 
silk, with the yoke and tabs covered with 
all-over lace and softly and richly edged 
with bands of ermine. 

Ribbon and flowers tastefully deco- 
rate the large felt hat. 
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Fievre No. 157 H.—Misses’ Ovrpoor 
Tortetrte.—This illustrates a Misses’ coat 
and skirt. The coat pattern, which is 
No. 2128 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in five sizes for misses from twelve to 
sixteen years of age, and is shown again 
on page 579. The skirt pattern, whieh 
is No. 1884, and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes for misses from ten to 
sixteen years of age. 

This natty coat is here shown made of 
cloth. It is cut short, with a graceful out- 
line induced by rounding lower front cor- 
ners. Below the lapels the coat closes in 
double-breasted style with buttons and 
button-holes, while a rolling velvet collar 
gives a dressy appearance. Pockets are 
inserted low in each front, while the 
left front is further ornamented withs 

- small breast-pocket; and the pocket-laps 
have rounded corners, The coat is Closely adjusted, and the 
two-seam sleeves are of fashionable shaping. 

The three-piece skirt is uniquely designed with a circular 
flounce that is extended in @ doen, pains the center of the 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1898. 075 
front. It is shown made of gray cloth, while the entire flounce 
is covered by rows and rows of black mohair braid that is 
very dressy and decorative. The skirt may have the fulness 


is closed at the back and formed in a box-plait at the center 
of the front, the box-plait being covered with lace insertion. 
A narrow band finishes the neck. 


- at the back either gathered or collected in lapped plaits. 








2071 
Back View. 


Front View. 
GrRLs’ Dress, wiTH FouR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 579.) 


A remarkably stylish toilette may be made by selecting a 
pretty shade of maroon cloth for the coat and skirt; narrow 
- black silk braid could then be used to trim the skirt, while 
an effective touch of black could be given the coat by inlaying 
the collar with velvet. 
The becoming sailor-shaped hat is trimmed with ribbon and 
a graceful bunch of coq feathers, 


> -__—————_ 


Fieures Nos. 158H to 162H.—ATTRACTIVE STYLES FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 571.) 


Fieurr No. 158 H.—Lirrite Girts’ Tormerre.—This consists 
of a Little Girls’ bonnet and dress. The dress pattern, which 
is No. 2078 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in six sizes for little 
girls from one to six years of age, and jg also shown on 
page 588. The bonnet pattern, which is No. 
2070 and costs 5d. or 10 cents, is in four 
sizes for children from one to seven years 
old, and may be again seen'on page 589. 

A picturesque little toilette is here shown, 
both the dress and bonnet being made up 
in plain and figured silk. The quaint little 
Gretchen dress has a short body with a full 
yoke and a gathered straight skirt. A 
binding of velvet outlines the lower edge of 
the yoke, and two rows of velvet ribbon 
trim the lower edges of close smooth caps 
that cover the tops of the full sleeves, which 
are completed with wristbands. The dress 
closes at the back with hooks and loops. 

The Tabby bonnet is uniquely designed, with a full crown 
and with a double-pointed revers flaring abruptly from the 
face, the revers being curved out across the top between the 
points to give the odd effect from which the bonnet takes its 
name. Ribbon ties are bowed under the chin. 

Cashmere and other soft woollens may also be ‘used for this 
little frock, the bonnet being of corded silk in a harmonizing 
eolor; or both the bonnet and dress may be of silk, or silk 
could be used only in the yoke and sleeves of the dress and 
for the bonnet. 
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Fieure No. 159 H.—Lrrriz Boys’ ApmiraL Costume.—This 
illustrates a Little Boys’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 
20L0 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in four sizes for boys from 
two to five years of age. 

Velvet and corded silk are here united in this effective 
costume, which is known as the Admiral costume. The skirt 
‘3 laid in kilt-plaits all round and is buttoned to a waist that 






The jacket shapes a point at the lower edge at the center of 
the back, and the fronts are wide apart all 
the way; they are decorated with trefoil 
arrangements of braid below the broad ends 
of a handsome large sailor-collar, which is 
of the silk and edged with a frill of lace. 
The sleeves are completed with roll-up cuffs 
that match the sailor collar, and a belt of vel- 
vet with a buckle at the front gives the fina, 
touch. 

The suit can be made tp in flannel, serge, 
fine cloth and, at the proper seasons, in wash 
goods. The waist, collar, etc., may be of 
lawn, tucking or silk trimmed with embroi- 
dery or lace. Two shades of cloth will com- 
bine stylishly in this costuine. 

The sailor cap shows a name stamped on its band in true 
nautical style. 





Fieure No. 160 H.—Gir1s’ Dress.—This represents a Girls’ 
dress. The pattern, which is No. 2048 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes for girls from three to nine years of 
age. 

This dainty frock is here shown made of cream-white 
French flannel, white tucked silk and moss-green velvet. The 
body is quite fanciful, having a round yoke above full backs 
and a full front that is laid in a box-plait at the center and 
blouses softly over a velvet belt. Oircular Bertha pieces fol- 
lowing the upper edges of the body spread over frills encir- 
cling the sleeves, and their front ends fall at each side of the 
box-plait, while their back ends flare at the closing. The 
skirt is in straight gathered style and joined to the waist. 

An unlimited variety of combinations can be planned for 
this frock, which will be equally effective in silken and wool- 
len goods. Both textures may be combined, or different 
colors in either can be associated with pleasing results. 
Decoration may be provided by ribbon, Jace insertion and 
edging, or gimp. 

The pretty silk hat is trimmed with flowers and ribbon. 





Ficure No. 161 H.—Misses’ Arrernoon Costume.—This 
illustrates a Misses’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 2085 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age, and is differently pictured on page 578. 

A very attractive effect is here produced in the costume by a 
combination of novelty wool goods and plain white silk, the silk 
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Front View. Back View. 
GirRis’ DREss, WITH FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 579.) 


being tucked forthe yoke. A pleasing decoration is arranged 
with bead gimp, while the finish at the neck and waist-line is 
given by a white ribbon stock and belt. The waist is made 
with a soft full front that ia formed in a jgroup of short 


576 


upright tucks at the top and gathered in at the waist, the 
fulness being entirely at the center and puffing out in a 
stylish way. The back has plaited fulness at etch side of the 
closing. The front and back are shaped low to admit of a 
U_ voke effect that is decidedly new and attractive. The 
upper part of the two-seam sleeve is shaped in a point. which 





Front View. 
GIRLS’ DRESS. WIrfH FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 580.) 


Back View, 


laps upon a puff placed on the lining; if desired, the point 
may be turned over in a revers. 

The skirt, which is made separate, is five-gored, and on it 
is arranged a graduated Spanish flounce and a pretty trim- 
ming of gimp. | 

A stylish costume of this design could be made in a combina- 
tion of plain or fancy dress goods of seasonable weight and 
silk, the latter being used for the yoke and sleeve puffs; lace 
over the silk is the yoke would be an improvement. Lace or 
fancy bands will provide appropriate decoration. 

The round hat has a soft silk crown and is trimmed with 
wings. | 





FieurE No. 162 H.—Grris’ Dress.—This illustrates a Girls’ 
dress. The pattern, which is No. 2071 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for 
girls from five to twelve years of age, and 
may be seen again on page 575. 

An unusually dressy little frock is here 
shown made up in novelty goods, tucked 
silk, all-over lace and velvet. It has a four- 
gored skirt gathered at the back and flaring 
we at the bottom. The body has a 
full front putting out at the center, but 
the back is drawn down tight at each side 
of the closing. A deep V-shaped yoke at 
the front and back is outlined by an 
elaborate Bertha formed of circular frills 
puffing out smartly under oddly shaped tabs that give an air 
of decided novelty to the dress. Facings of all-over lace 
below narrow bands of velvet trim the wrists, and a belt of 
velvet encircles the waist. 

Less elaborate developments will employ serge, cashmere, 
cheviot and mixed suitings, with velvet or contrasting wool 
goods for the ornaments or frills. ‘ 

Feathers and ribbon adorn the felt hat. 
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TOILETTES FOR WINTER WEAR. 
(For Illustrations see Page 572.) 


Fiaure No. 163 H.—Giris’ Lone Coat.—This illustrates a 
Girls’ coat. The pattern, which is No. 9700 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in ten sizes for girls from three to twelve years of age. 

A combination of a double-breasted front with a pretty 
Gabrielle back and a large fancifally cut ripple collar is here 
shown developed in bouclé cloth and decorated with black 
braid. Oddly shaped pocket-laps ornament each hip, while 





THE DELINEATOR. 


large pointed turn-over cuffs tastefully complete the two-seam 
sleeves, which are made with gathered fulness at the top. 
Pretty breadth is induced by the collar, and a large bow tied 
under the chin is an attractive addition. 

Diagonal, cloth, corduroy or velvet can be suitably used for 
this stylish coat. Fur would be very effective if used to trin 
the collar, cuffs and pocket-laps. 

A felt hat with a soft Tam crown gracefalls 
trimmed with feathers completes a very up-to 
date toilette. 





Figure No. 164 H.—-Misses’ Tortetre.—This 
represents a Misses’ coat and skirt. The coa 
pattern, which is No. 9486 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in five sizes for misses from twelve to 
sixteen years of age. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 9842 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for misses from ten to sixteen year 
of age. 

Three-quarter Jength coats are very much in 
evidence this season, and a very stylish one is here pictured 
made of velours and closed invisibly a little to the left of the 
center. The fronts are reversed at the top in large triangnlar 
revers that lap slightly, allowing the coat to close to the neck. 
The large Medici collar flares broadly and becomingly, and 
turn-over cuffs complete the two-seam sleeves. 

The seven-gored skirt is developed in a plaid material 
and is smoothly fitted across the front and about the hips. 
while the fulness at the back may be either plaited or collected 


- in gathers, as preferred. 


A very rich, handsome effect could be given this coat by 
lining the collar with fur and facing the revers with it, or 
bands of fur could be used to outline them with very charn- 
ing results. A band of fur about the lower edge of the skirt 
would add greatly to its general style and appearance. 

A becoming hat, elaborately trimmed with ostrich tips and 
ribbon, with soft aigrettes to give the necessary height, isa 
dainty completion. 





Fievre No. 165 H.—Lrrrite Grrzs’ Coat.—This illustrates a 
Little Girls’ coat. The pattern, which is No. 9660 and costs 
7d. or 15 cents, is in eight sizes for little girls from one-half to 
seven years of age. 

No more stylish or charming coat could be desired than 
the dainty one here pictured tastefully developed in pale-blue 
Bengaline silk and trimmed with swan’s-down. The coat 
Japs in double-breasted style and closes invisibly. The large 
sailor-collar fashioned with broad stole ends is most effec- 






Front View. 


Back View. 


Girits’ Low—-NECKED PRINCESS Dress. (To BE MADE wits ROTNDP Os 


SQUARE NECK AND WORN WITH OB WITHOUT A (CIUIMPE.) 
(For Description see Page 581.) 


tive and gives added breadth to the diminutive maiden. The 
two-seam sleeves are softly edged with the swan’s-down, as 
is the graceful turn-over collar that completes the neck. 
Cloth, flannel, velvet, etc., are all used most suitably for 
this charming little coat. Frills of Jace, plaited ribbon or silk 
will effectively decorate the coHar and caffs, althouh braid 





nay be used if 
plainer effect 
~ desired. 
“The large, soft 
lue felt is 
racefully trim- 
red _ with os- 
rich tips. 


Fictre No. 
66 H.—Misses’ 
JuTvdoorR Tolt- 
>T Te. —This pic- 
ures a Misses’ 
‘Oat and skirt. 


Che coat pat- x 
ern, which is 
No. 9370 and 2102 


>osts Is. or 25 
2eMmts, is in nine 
3izes for misses from eight to six- 
teen years old. The skirt pattern, 
whiich is No. 2092 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for 
misses from ten to sixteen years old, 
and is again shown on page 585. 
A becoming coat designed in 
three-quarter length and having a 
fly front is here illustrated made 
of tan bouclé cloth and finished 
with rows of stitching. The clos- 
ing is made in a fly below the lap- 
els that form notches with the ends 
of the rolling collar. Pockets cov- 
ered with square pocket-laps are 
in each front, and stylish turn- 
over cuffs complete the two-seam 
sleeves, which have their fulness 
at the top arranged in box-plaits. 
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Front View. 


Misses’ WRAPPER, WITH STRAIGHT-AROUND OR GRADUATED SPANISH FLOUNCE. 
With ok WITHOUT THE CAPs AND LINING.) 


(For 


With this coat 1s worn a brown cloth 
trimmed with bands of brown velvet. 
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Front View. 


Misses’ Lone Coat. (TO BE MADE WITH A MEDICI OR TURN-DOWN COLLAR.) 


(For Description see Page 581.) 


skirt is in five-gor- 
ed style, smoothly 
fitted at the front 
and sides and with 
becoming fulness at 
the back. It is dis- 
tinctively known 


+ 


a 


2 


Wey} } 


‘ . as the Marquise 
+S skirt and has a gor- 
ed-flounce lower 


part that because 
of its circular shap- 
ing ripples grace- 
fully all round. 

The skirt and 
coat could be made 
of one material, 
and a very hand- 
some tailor suit 
would be the result. The coat seams 
as well as the skirt seams could be 
neatly strapped to give the plain 
effeet now so much in vogue. 

A stylish hat with a gracefully 
draped crown elaborately trimmed 
with ostrich tips completes a whol- 
ly desirable and attractive toilette. 
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Fieure No. 16711.—Girts’ Coar. 
—This showsa Girls’ coat. The pat- 
tern, whichis No. 9399 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in eight sizes for girls 
from five to twelve years of age. 

A most attractive coat, made of 
blue velvet and effectively trimmed 
with bands of ermine is here pic- 
tured. It is closed at the left side 
of the front in the Russian fashion, 
and the full front- blouses stylishly 
skirt which is over a ribbon belt that is bowed at the closing. The back is 
The upper part of the — close-fitting and shows coat-plaits_in true coat fashion. <A 


(To BE MabE 


Description see Page 531.) 


578 


rolling collar edged with fur and broad sleeve-caps add greatly 
to the effectiveness of the coat. 

This coat would also prove very pleasing if made of scarlet 
cloth and edged with bands of stone- 
marten fur. 

The velvet hat is stylishly decorated 
with white ostrich tips. 


-——_—_ 


MISSES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A 
YOKE-WAIST, AND A SEPARATE 
FIVE-GORED SKIRT WITH GRADU- 

ATED SPANISH FLOUNCE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 573.) 

No. 2085.—By referring to figure No. 
161H in this number of Tue Detm- 
EATOR this costume may be seen differently made up. 

The costume is here illustrated made of fancy striped silk, 
with the yoke and standing collar overlaid with all-over lace. 
Shirred ribbon supplies a charming decoration. The costume 
consists of a yoke-waist and a five-gored skirt with a gradu- 
ated Spanish flounce. The waist, which has a deep round 
yoke, is shaped with shoulder seams, and is rendered smooth 
at the sides by under-arm gores. The fulness at the center of 
the front is taken up ina cluster of small forward-turning 
tucks at the top and in gathers at the waist, and the front puffs 
out in a pretty way. The backs are smooth at the top but 
have pretty fulness in the lower part arranged in two back- 
ward-turniug, lapped plaits at each side of the closing, which 
is made invisibly at the center. The waist 
is made over a fitted lining. The two-seam 
sleeves are odd and pretty; they are inade 
over coat-shaped linings, and their upper 
portions are turned over at the top in 
pointed revers below a gathered puff, that is 
arranged onthe lining. The wrists may be 
in Venetian style or plain and the sleeve may 
lap upon the puff instead of being reversed. 

The five-gored skirt is dart-fitted at the 
front and sides and gathered at the back. 
The Spanish flounce is gathered and its grad- 
uated depth gives the popular tablier effect. 
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Front View. Back View. 


Misses’ Kasy-FittinG Coat, IN THREF-QUARTER LENGTH. 
GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 


(For Description see Page 581.) 


The skirt measures about two vards and five-eighths at the bot- 
tom in the middle sizes. A ribbon belt completes the costume. 

Iu will be difficult to find a more girlish and pleasing mode 
than the one here illustrated. It is suited to materials of 





(TO HAVE THE SLEEVES 


THE DELINEATOR. 


either silk or woollen texture and may be developed in a com. 
bination of colors or fabrics or in one material throughont 
We have pattern No. 2085 in seven sizes for misses from ten to 
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Front View. 


Misses’ DOUBLE-BREASTED CoaT. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES GaTHERED 
OR PLAITED.) 


(For Description see Page 582.) 


sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the costume 
needs seven yards and seven-eighths of ds twenty-two in- 
ches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of lace net twenty-seven 
inches wide to cover the yoke and collar. Price of pattern, 


1s. or 25 cents. 
e —_— 


MISSES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A DOUBLE- 
BREASTED BLOUSE-JACKET AND A FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT. (KNown aS THE COMMODORE CosTUME) 

(For Illustrations see Page 574.) 


No. 2047.—This costume is again illustrated at figure No. 
146 H in this number of Tue DerryearTor. 

This costume, known as the Oommodore 
costume, is suitable for street and school wear; 
it is here illustrated developed in blue eloth 
and trimmed with black braid and brass but- 
tons. The jacket reaches only to the waist and 
is stylishly closed in a double-breasted manner 
to the neck with buttons and button-holes, It 
is shaped with a curving center seam and nn- 
der-arm gores and fits with perfect smoothness 
at the back and sides. The fronts are plain at 
the top, but gathered at the bottom and allowed 
to blouse prettily at the center. A fitted braid- 
bordered belt made with a center seam finishes 
the bottom of the jacket and fastens in front 
with a fancy gilt buckle. The military stand- 
ing collar is outlined with braid and eloses in 
front, giving an appropriate neck completion 
Pointed straps cover the shoulder seams and 
ald to the military effect; they are outlined 
with braid and held in position by brass but- 
tons. The two-seam sleeves have becoming 
gathered fulness at the top, and a enff effect 
is given by two rows of braid placed a short 
distance from the lower edge. 

The five-gored skirt is smoothly fitted at the 
front and sides by a single dart over each hip: 
and the fulness at the back is underfolded in 
overlapping, backward-turning plaits that mee‘ 
at the belt and flare below. The skirt ripple- 
stylishly at the sides and in the middle aizes 
measures three yards at the lower edge. 

All Autamn or Winter tailor materials are 
suitable for this costuine; straps of the matc- 
rial or machine-stitching give appropriate fin- 
ish. A very stylish costume of this description was made 
of red broadcloth and elaborately trimmed with narro¥ 
black braid; the collar, belt and shoulder straps were inlaid 
with black velvet, while brass buttons gave pretty completion. 

@ 
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The skirt may be trimmed with rows of braid or with a band 
of the material, if contrasting goods are used for the collar 
and straps. 

We have pattern No. 2047 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the costume for 
a miss of twelve years, will require three yards and _ftive- 





Front View. Back View. 
Misses’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, WITH -NANSEN COLLAR, (TO HAVE 


THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR BOXx-—PLAITED.) 


(For Description see Page 582.) 


 eighths of material forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 


or 25 cents. 
—_——__—___—_——_ 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH SEPARATE STRAIGHT FULL SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 574.) 


No. 2069.—This dress is again represented at figure No. 
151 Hin thi8 number of Tae Detrmeraror. : 

A most attractive little dress is here pictured made of 
brown serge, with a pretty arrangement of fancy braid. The 
loose fronts of the waist are folded back all the way in broad 
revers, and 4 vest or center-front, which is closed at the cen- 
ter with buttons and buttor-holes through a box-plait, is 
prettily revealed between them. The back is smooth at the 
top, and gathers collect the fulness at the waist of the back 
and front. The waist blouses all round over a narrow braid- 
trimmed belt and is adjusted over a smooth-fitting lining. 
The dress is finished at the neck with a standing collar; a 
large fancy collar, in two sections which round away prettily 
at the back, extends smoothly over the shoulders, and its front 
ends are sewed along the folds of the revers. The two-seam 
sleeves have coat-shaped linings and are gathered. at the top. 
Circular caps surround the sleeves at the top, fluffing out 
in ripples. 

The full straight skirt is gathered at the top and sewed toa 
belt, the fulness falling gracefully all round. 

Cashmere, camel’s-hair and all sorts of novelty goods are ap- 
propriate for the dress, which may be trimmed in any pre- 
ferred way with ribbon or braid. A stylish dress made up by 
this mode is of green cloth and has the center-front of red 
cloth, the sleeve-caps and collars being faced with the sare 
color. Brass buttons are used for decorating the box-plait, 
and gold braid provides the decoration. 

We have pattern No. 2069 in eight sizes for girls from tive 
to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl of nine 
years, calls for three yards and a fourth of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


> 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 5735.) 


No. 2071.—<Another view of this dress is given at figure 
No. 162 Hin this magazine. 

A atylish little frock made up in a combination of serge and 
silk is here illustrated and ornamented with rows of velvet 
ribbon. The waist, which is made over a fitted lining, 
is adjusted by under-arm and short shoulder seams and is 
cut low to show a pointed yoke of silk evenly tucked and 
shaped by shoulder seams. The front and backs are gathered 
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at their upper and iower edges, and the front puffs out in a 
pretty way at the center, while the back is drawn down 
tight. At the sides the waist is smooth. Following the 
outline of the yoke is a gathered Bertha frill in two sec- 
tions; the frill is deepest on the shoulders and gradually 
narrows to points at the center of the front and back. Over 
the frill fall with odd effect six tabs, 
: those at the front and back being tri- 
a angular in shape and over-lapped 
slightly by those crossing tle shoul- 
ders, which are oblong and prettily 
curved. The tabs are of cloth and effect- 
ively outlined with narrow velvet ribbon. 
A standing collar of tucked silk is at the 
neck. Tho two-seam sleeves are inade 
over tight linings and have becoming 
gathered fulness at the top, while deco- 
ration is given the wrists by velvet rib- 
bon. The waist is closed at the center of 
the back with buttons and button-holes. The skirt, which is 
joined to the waist, consists of a narrow front-gore, a gore 
at each side and a gathered back-breadth. It is smoothly 
fitted at the front and sides, but falls in full folds at the back. 
A crush belt of silk with frilled ends fastens at the back. 

A dress of this description could be made of blue-and- 
white plaid silk, with the yoke of tucked white satin; white 
satin could be used for the Bertha frill, with the blue- 
and-white plaid for the tabs, which could be edged with nar- 
row blue velvet ribbon in a scroll design. White satin ribbon 
tied about the waist would be an effective addition. 

We have pattern No. 2071 in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl of nine 
years, calls for two yards and a half of dress goods forty 
inches wide, with two yards of silk twenty inches wide for 
the yoke, collar, frills and belt. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 





—_—_—_——_ 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 575.) 


No. 2101.—An odd effect is seen in the waist of this 
little frock, which is illustrated developed 
in réséda-green cloth and trimmed with vel- 
vet ribbon in a darker shade of green, écru 
lace and large cut-steel buttons. The waist, 
which is made over a smooth lining, closes 
invisibly at the back. It is made with a 
plain yoke that is square at the back; at the 
front the yoke is square only at the left side, 
being cut off diagonally from the shoulder 
to the center at the right side. The yoke is 
adjusted by shoulder seams. The lower part 
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* Front View. Back View. 


Misses’ DouBLE-BREASTED Coat. (TO HAVE ROUND OR SQUARE 
CORNERS AND THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 


(For Description see Page 582.) 


of the waist is joined ‘to the yoke, the back portions being 
gathered at the top and bottom. with the fulness drawn down 
trimly at each side of the cloxing, while the front portions, 
which consist of a narrow left-portion and a, broader right- 


\ 
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portion that laps at the left side to give the effect of a closing 
with large steel butttons, pouch very slightly. The right front 
follows the slanting outlines of the yoke and extends to the 
shoulder seam; it is gathered at the upper and lower edges, 
while the left frort is cut short, not reaching to the arm’s-eye, 
and has only scanty fulness at the bottom. The yoke is trim- 
med with horizontal rows of narrow velvet ribbons, while the 
neck is completed with a standing collar ornamented in thé 
same effective manner. A triangular revers extends from the 
shoulder across the top of the right front, it is overlaid with 
lace net and finished at its lower edge with a band of wide vel- 
vet ribbon. The two-seam sleeves have gathered fulness at 
the top and are 

finished about 
the wrists by 
rows of velvet. 
Pointed sleeve- 
caps gathered 
at the top and 
bordered witha 
frill of lace and 
two rows of vel- 
vet ribbon fall 
gracefully over 
the sleeves. The 
skirt is five- 
gored and is 
eased on the 
belt at the front 
and sides and is 
gathered ful] at 
the back; the 
joining of the 
waist and skirt 
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is concealed by SS S 

a sash of velvet 214 
ribbon tied at ‘ 
the back in a Front View. 


bow with long 
loops and ends. 
This dress is 
susceptible of 
charming com- 
binations both 
of materials and 
colors. <A de- 
cidedly stylish 
dress could 
be made of 
pink-and-white 
striped silk, 
trimmed with 
rows of black 
velvet ribbon 
and with the re- 
vers and sleeve 
caps made of 
white satin; the 
yoke could be 
made of the 
white satin 
trimmed with 
rows of black 
velvet ribbon. 
We have pat- 
tern No. 2101 
in eight sizes 
for girls from 
five to twelve 
years of age. 
For a girl of nine years, the dress needs two yards and a half 
of goods forty inches wide, with a fourth of a yard of lace net 
twenty-seven inches wide to cover the revers. Prite of pat- 


tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
—_—_—_-_~_____—__- 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 576.) 
No. 2104.—This dress is again illustrated at figure No. 
149 H in this number of Tae DELINEATOR. 


An extremely desirable dress is here pictured developed in 
a combination of cloth and velvet. with a dainty trimining of 





GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG COAT. 
(For Description see Page 583.) 





GIRLS’ DoUBLE-BREASTED Lona Coat, WITH REMOVABLE CIRCULAR CAPE. (TO BE MADE WITH 
TuRN-DOWN OR STANDING COLLAR.) 


(For Description see Page 583. ) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


shirred ribbon. The waist, which is made over a smooth 
lining, is shaped low and rounding at the top, and a round vel- 
vet yoke adjusted by shoulder seams is fashionably intro- 
duced; it has gathered fulness at the bottom confined by two 
rows of shirrings, the fulness being drawn down tight at the 
back, while in front it puffs out stylishly. The closing is made 
invisibly at the center of the back. A fancifully shaped vel- 
vet Bertha following the lower edge of the yoke gives 
becoming shoulder breadth; it is triple-pointed in front, 


double-pointed on the shoulders, and its ends separate very 
slightly in points at the back. 
completes the neck. 


A standing collar of velvet 
A tasteful and decorative touch is added 
by the shirred 
ribbon, which 
finishes the 
lower edge of 
the Bertha in 
scroll effect, 
while at the top 
of the Bertha 
and also at the 
upper and low- 
er edges of the 
collar it is ar- 
ranged in a 
straight row. 
The two-seam 
sleeves have 8 
pretty puff ast 
the top and 
show an attract- 
ive combina- 
tion of the cloth 
and velvet. The 
puff is gathered 
at its upper and 
lower edges and 
gives a pointed 
effect to the up- 
per’side of the 
sleeve; a dainty 
finish is given 
by the shirred 
ribbon arrang- 
ed in scroll fash- 
ion at the wrist 
and just below 


the poaff. The 

five-gored skirt 

is smooth at the 

front and sides 

and has gath- 

ered fulness st 

i ‘\ the back. It is 

AN GS joined to the 

NX S\N waist, and 2a 

\ Ss \ belt of ribbon is 

OX NS wrinkled about 

YX SN SS the waist and 

AX SG bowed at the 
\ SS back. 

NN Crépon, cash- 

"5 mere, camel’s- 


hair, cheviot 
and all sorts of 
silken and soft 
woollen goods 
are appropriate 
for the mode, 
| which is spe- 
cially suited to combinations. A fanciful dress of this 
description was made of blue silk, with the yoke and Bertha 
of white satin; shirred black velvet ribbon imparted a most 
effective decoration. A stylish little school dress could le 
made of dark-blue serge, with the sleeves, yoke and Bertha 
of red cloth and trimmed with rows of narrow blue braid. 

We have pattern No. 2104 in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of aze. To make the dress for a girl of nine 
years, requires two yards and a fourth of dress goods forty 
inches wide, with a yard and a half of velvet. twenty inches 
wide for the collar, yoke, Bertha and sleeves. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ LOW-NECKED PRINCESS DRESS. (To BE Mane wit 
Rounp oR SQUARE NECK AND WORN WITH OR 
WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 576.) 


No. 2118.—A beautiful little Princess frock to wear with or 
without a guimpe is here illustrated made of poplin. The 
dress is gracefully fitted by-side-front, side-back and under- 
arm gores and is closed to a desirable depth at the center of 
the back with button-holes and buttons, the edges being 
seamed together below. A ruffle of the material] is arranged 
on the dress to give the lower part of the dress the effect of a 
graduated flounce that is shallowest at the front and deepest 
at the back, and a similar ruffle trims the bottom of the dress, 
both ruffles being headed and edged with velvet ribbon. The 


neck is low and may be round or square, as preferred; two 


ribbon-bordered ruffles 
set on under a row of 
ribbon trim it prettily. 
The short puff sleeves are 
made over smooth linings 
and are trimmed with a 
ribbon-bordered ruffle of 
the material. 

Pretty little dresses of 
this style may be fash- 
ioned from silk, serge, 
cashmere, camel’s-hair, 
drap d’été and Henrietta. 
Ribbon frills, ruchings 
of ribbon, frills of the 
material edged with nar- . 
row satin or velvet ribbon 
and lace edging may con- 
tribute the decoration. 
A dainty dress for party 
wear is of white or- 
gandy over pale-yellow 
taffeta. 

We have pattern No. 
2118 in nine sizes for 
girls from four to twelve 
years of age. To make 
the dress for a girl of nine 
years, requires two yards 
and seven-eighths of ma- 
terial thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 
7d. or 15 cents. 


—_—_—__. > 


MISSES’ WRAPPER, 
WITH STRAIGHT 
AROUND OR GRAD- 
UATED SPANISH 
FLOUNCE. (To BE Mane 
With oR WITHOUT THE 


Caps AND LINING.) 
(For seh see Page 


No. 2120.—This com- 
fortable wrapper is very 
gracefully adjusted. It 
is illustrated made of 
figured blue challis and 
effectively trimmed with narrow black ribbon. The wrapper 
may be made with or without the fitted lining, which is of 
basque depth. It is shaped by under-arin and side-back gores 
and a center seam, the back and sides being perfectly smooth 
in the body, while below the waist the requisite spring is 
given to produce a gracefully fluted effect at the center of the 
back. The fronts are closed to a convenient depth with but- 
tons and button-holes and are gathered at the neck, falling 
loosely but being held in becomingly at the waist by long 
ribbon ties that extend from the under-arm seams and are 
bowed a little to the left of the center. A standing collar is 
about the neck, and over it falls a gathered frill that is 
trimmed with narrow ribbon and gives a soft, becoming neck- 
completion. The two-seam sleeves, which are made over coat 
linings, are gathered at the top and finished about the wrists 
by four rows of ribbon. Over the sleeves fall ruffled sleeve 








Front View. 
GiRLs’ DouBLE-BREASTED CoaT. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR 
: PLAITED.) 
(For Description see Page 583.) 


Grrts’ Lone Coat. 
(For Description see Page 583.) 
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caps effectively ribbon-trimmed and having square corners; 
the caps and the neck ruffle may, however, be omitted, if a 
simpler effect be desired. Applied about the lower part of 
the wrapper is a full Spanish flounce that may be either 
straight-around or graduated, as preferred; the flounce is 
turned in at the top to form a frill heading that is quite deco-. 
rative and adds greatly to the general effectiveness of the 
wrapper. 

A pretty wrapper could be made of green-and-white striped 
French flannel, with green velvet ribbon to trim; more elabo- 


_ rate decoration could be given by rows of ribbon about the 


upper and lower edges of the flounce. Lace could be used to 
give a soft neck-completion. 

We have pattern No. 2120 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. To make the wrapper for a miss of 
twelve years, calls for seven yards of goods thirty-six inches 

wide. Price of pattern, 


10d. or 20 cents. 
———$__$—<———__—_ 


MISSES’ LONG COAT. (To 


BE MADE WITH A MEDICI 
OR TuRN-DowNn COLLAR.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 
577.) 


No. 2102.—A very styl- 
ish coat is here portrayed 
made of dark-blue ker- 
sey and tailor-finished 
with machine-stitching. 
The coat .is long and 
protective and is hand- 
somely fitted at the back 
and sides by under-arm 
and side-back gores and 

_& center seam that ends 
above long coat-laps, and 
coat-plaits appear at the 
side-back seams. The 
fronts though loose are 
smooth and are closed 
with a fly. Openings to 
inserted pockets in the 
fronts below the waist 
are covered with round- 
ing pocket-laps. The 
two-seam sleeves have 
stylish gathered fulness 
at the top. A becoming 
accessory is the remoy- 
able cape, which is form- 
ed of two capes with 4 
circular ruffle at the low- 
er edge of the deeper cape 
and a similar ruffle just 
above, the whole giving 
the effect of a triple cape 
that ripples prettily all 
round. The neck may be 
finished with a high flar- 
ing collar on the Medici 
order or with a turn- 
down military collar, as 
illustrated. 

Cheviot, diagonal and 
fancy coating will be chosen for a coat of this style, and fancy 
or plain braid, fur band, etc., may be used for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 2102 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the coat for a miss of 
twelve years, requires three yards and five-eighths of goods 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 





Back View. 


———_—_—__>——_—__— 
MISSES’ EASY -FITTING COAT, IN. THREE ~ QUARTER 
LENGTH. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 578.) 


No. 2080.—This easy-fitting coat is in fashionable three- 
quarter length. It is illustrated made of fancy cloth and fin- 
ished in tailor style with machine-stitching. At tlhe back and 
sides it is fitted on most fashionable lines by a center seam, 


5&2 


under-arm geres and high side-back gores, and the usual coat- 
laps and coat-plaits are arranged. The fronts are loose though 
smooth and are reversed at the top in large lapels, which ex- 
tend in points beyond the ends of the rolling collar. Square- 
cornered pocket-laps conceal openings to inserted side-pock- 
ets and a left breast-pocket, und the coat is closed with a fly. 
The two-seam 
sleeves may be 
gathered or 
plaited at the 


top. 
This comfort- 
able garment 


will prove very 
desirable made 
of broadcloth, 
melton, kersey, 
tweed, diagonal 
or whipcord, 
and machine- 
stitching will 
provide a satis- 
factory finish. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 2080 in 
seven sizes for 
misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. To make the coat for a miss of twelve 
years, calls for two yards and a half of goods fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


Front View. 
MISSES’ WAIST. 


— 


MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES 
GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 578.) 


No. 2117.—A different development of this coat is shown at 
figure No. 154 H in this magazine. 

Well-cut double-breasted coats are always in demand for 
cold-weather wear, and the one here illustrated is especially 

leasing, being up to date in style and perfectly adjusted. 

he coat is pictured made of fancy blue cloth and tailor- 
finished with machine-stitching. At the sides and back the 
coat is snugly fitted by under-arm and side-back gores and a 
center seam, while in front it hangs loose and closes in 
double-breasted style with buttons and button-holes. The 
center seam ends at the top of coat-laps, and at the side-back 
seams coat-plaits appear, thus giving the necessary spring over 
the dress skirt. At the top the fronts are reversed in 
lapels that extend in points beyond the ends of the pretty 
rolling collar. Inserted hip-pockets are each covered 
with a square lap. 
The two-seam sleeves 
are close fitting and 
may be either plaited 
or double-gathered at 
the top, as seen in 
the illustrations. 

A bright military- 
blue would be very ef- 
fective with the fronts 
closed with button- 
holes and brass but- 
tons. <A soft castor 
cloth could have the 
collar inlaid with seal- 
brown velvet and — 
closed down the front 
with large pearl but- 
tons. Surah, satin or 
taffeta silk may line 
the coat. * The seams 
may be made in welt 
style or they may be 
covered with straps of 
the material, and a 
similar strap may be added to the free edges of the garment. 
A button may mark the top of each coat-plait. 

We have pattern No. 2117 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the coat for a 
miss of twelve years, will require two yards of material 
fiftv-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





Front View. 
Misses’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOVABLE COLLAP, 
(For Description see Page 584.) 





(To BE MADE WITH Low OR HIGH NECK AND WITH SHORT OR FULL-LENGTH 
SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 584.) 
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MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, WITH NANSEN COLLAR 
(TO HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR BOX-PLAITED.) — 
(For Illustrations see Page 579.) 


No. 2053.—A desirable double-breasted coat with an at- 
tractive Nansen collar is here portrayed made of satin-finished 
cloth and neatly 
: finished with 
we stitching. The 
simplicity 
shown in the 
coat, as well as 
the graceful ad- 
justment, is 
very admirable. 
The coat i: 
shaped with 
under-arm and 
side-back gores. 
and a curving 
center seam 
that ends at the 
top of stylish 
coat-laps; and 
coat-plaits ap- 
pear at the side- 
back seams and 
give the requisite spring. The fronts show a slightly open neck 
and close in double-breasted style with buttons and button- 
holes. The Nansen collar with broad, square ends is very stylish 
and effective. Square pocket-laps cover openings to inserted 
side-pockets. The two-seam sleeves may be double-gathered 
or arranged in plaits at the top, as shown in the illustrations 
About the wrist they are finished in cuff effect by two rows of 
stitching, while two buttons placed just forward of the oat- 
side seam are quite decorative. Buttons also finish the tops 
of the coat-plaits. 

The Nansen collar and also the pocket-laps could be inlaid 
with velvet, with dressy effect. Melton, tweed, cheviot, diag- 
onal and heavy cloaking can be used to develop this coat 

We have pattern No. 2058 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years old. To make the coat for a miss of 
twelve years, will require a yard and three-fourths of goods 
fifty-four inches wide, Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents 


2133 


Back View. 


__.@-—______. 


MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT. (To Have Roun of 
SQUARE CORNERS AND THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 
(For Dlustrations see Page 579.) 


No. 2128.—At figure No. 157 H in this magazine this cost 
is again shown. 

The coat is here 
pictured made of 
brown cloth with 
velvet for the collar. 
and the finish of ma- 
chine-stitching is in 
tailor style. The gar- 
ment is of the fash- 
ionable length for a 
short coat and is 
gracefully adjusted by 
under-arm and _side- 
back gores, and single 
bust darts which ex- 
tend to the lower edge 
of the coat, and the 
lower front corners 
of the fronts may be 
round or square. The 
back is cut without a 
seam at the center, 
and pretty fulness is 
introduced in the 
skirt by an_ under- 
folded box-plait at each side-back seam, a triangular ornament 
worked in silk staying the seam at the top of each plait. 
Side pockets and a left breast-pocket are furnished with laps. 
which may_ be square or round at their front ends to agree 
with the fronts. The stylish two-seam sleeves mav be gath- 
ered or plaited at the top, as preferred. 


Back View. 
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The mode will prove extremely becoming and may be de- 
veloped in any of the tailor cloths or novelty coatings. Fur 
may be used appropriately for trimming, and a handsome silk 
lining will contribute much to the richness of the garment. 

We have pattern No. 2128 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the coat for a miss 
of twelve years, calls 
for a yard and a half 
of goods fifty-four 
inches wide, with a 
fourth of a yard of 
velvet twenty inches 
wide (cut bias) for the 
collar. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


> —__—_—_— 


GIRLS’ 
DOUBLE —- BREASTED 
LONG COAT. 
(For llustrations see 

Page 580.) 

No. 2144.—A asatyl- 
ish long coat of brown : 
kersey, with Astra- a , 
khan bands for trim- 2064 2064 


ming, is here illus- 





trated. The coat is Misses’ anD GirLs’ ONE-SeAM SLEEVE 
closely adjusted at the FOR Coats. (TO BE GATHERED 
sides and back by un- OR BOX-PLAITED.) 

der-arm and side-back (For Description see Page 584.) 


gores and a center 
seam, the gores and 
fronts extending only to the waist, where long side-skirts are 
joined on smoothly. The joining of the side-skirts to the 
backs is hidden by coat-plaits, and the center seam ends at the 
top of coat-laps, the whole effect being extremely stylish. 
The right front or both fronts may be reversed to the waist 
in triangular revers, and the side-skirts lap widely with the 
fronts. The top of each coat-plait is ornamented with a but- 
ton. The neck is finished with a standing collar, and the two- 
seam sleeves have their fulness collected in gathers at the top. 

Fine cloth, tweed and fancy coating are appropriate for the 
coat, and, if desired, the revers may be faced with silk or vel- 
vet. Fur or braid may be used for decoration. A handsome 
coat is made of mode cloth, trimmed with Persian lamb. 

We have pattern No. 2144 in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of age. To make the 
coat for a girl of nine years, calls for 
two yards and three-eighths of goods 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


= 


GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG 
COAT, WITH REMOVABLE CIRCU- 
LAR CAPE. (To BE MapE WITH TuRN- 

Down or STANDING COLLAR.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 580.) 
No. 2082.—A becoming cape of cir- 
cular shaping imparts an air of style 
and comfort to the double-breasted 
coat here illustrated made of military- 
blue cloth, with a tailor finish of ma- 
chine-stitching that is very effective 
and appropriate. The coat is fitted ual 

closély at the sides and back by un- 2138 

der-arm darts, side-back gores and a 

center seam that ends at the top of 

coat-laps; and deep coat-plaits appear 
at the side-back seams to give the nec- 
esssary spring and fulness to the lower (For Pocek Bay Bee 
partof the coat. The fronts are loose ; 

but smooth and lap broadly, closing to 

the neck in double-breasted style with button-holes and large 

buttons. Square pocket-laps cover openings to inserted hip- 

pockets. The two-seam sleeves have gathered fulness at the 
top and are finished with rows of stitching about the wrist. 

[he neck may be completed by either a standing or turn-over 

sollar. The coat may be made with or without the circular 





MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ 
TWwo-SeEAM DRESS 
SLEEVE. 





cape, which is seamless, fitting closely about the neck and 
rippling prettily all round. The cape is fastened to the coat 
about the neck by buttons and button-holes, while a pointed 
tab with button-holes in the ends is buttoned to the cape and 
holds the front edges together. 

An extremely stylish coat may be made of double-faced 
cloaking so that the 
cape will show the 
effective plaid that 
forms the inside of the 
cloth. Melton, kersey 
or broadcloth may 
also be used. 

We have pattern 
No. 2082 in ten sizes 
for girls from three to 
twelve years of age. 
To make the coat for 
a girl of nine years, 
calls for two yards 
and seven-eighths of 
goods fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 








; ~ ae 
208638 2068 GIRLS’ LONG COAT. 
MissEs’ aND GiRLs’ Two-Seam SLEEVE (For Pee see 
FOR Coats. (TO BE GATHERED g " 
orn Box-PLaITED.) No. 2122.—At fig- 
(For Description 8e8 Page 585.) ure No. 158 H in this 


- magazine this coat is 
again represented. 
This protective coat introduces a pretty feature in the 
large fancy collar. It is here illustrated made of brown. 
beaver, and fur gives a desirable edge finish to the collars and 
wrists. Under-arm and side-back gores and a center seam fit 
the coat gracefully close at the sides and back, and the center 
seam terminates at the top of an underfolded box-plait, which 
with coat-plaits at the side-back seams introduces pretty 
fulness in the skirt. The coat-plaits are ornamented at the 
top with a button. The fronts are loose but smooth and are 
closed to the throat in double-breasted style with buttons and 
button-holes. <A rolling collar with rounding lower corners 
gives a high close finish at the neck, and the large fancy collar 
falls square and smooth across the back, in sailor style, curves 
gracefully over the shoulders and is shaped in odd-looking 
scollops at the front. The two-seam 
sleeves have their fulness collected 
in gathers at the top. 
roadcloth, faced cloth, corded 
silk, plain and mixed coating, etc., 
will develop satisfactorily by the 
mode. Persian-lamb, chinchilla, As- 
trakhan, silver fox and other fur will 
provide becoming trimming as well as 
increase the warmth of the garment. 
We have pattern No. 2122 in eight 
sizes for girls from three to ten years 
of age. To make the coat for a girl 
of five years, needs a yard and seven- 
eighths of material fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
eee 6 Beet, >-— ——— 


GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT. 
(To HAVE THE SLEEVES GATH- 


2091 ERED OR PLAITED.) 
MIssEs’ AND GIRLS’ (For Nlustrations see Page 581.) 
DRESS SLEEVE. (TO BE No. 2118.—A stylish coat closed in 


PLAIN OR IN VENETIAN double-breasted fashion and with a 
STYLE AT THE WRIST.) yather loose but shapely back is here 
KNOWN AS THE FLOR- ijinstrated made of cloth and neatly 
ENTINE SLEEVE. finished with machine-stitching, while 
(For eee ee taffeta silk is effectively used for lin- 
Pane eee ing. The adjustment is afforded by 
broad under-arm gores that extend 

well back and acurving center seam that ends at the top of 
coat-laps. The fronts lap broadly and_close in double-breasted 
style with button-holes and large buttons below,small lapels 
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that form narrow notches with the ends of the rolling collar. 
Square pocket-laps cover openings to inserted hip-pockets. 
The two-seam sleeves may be either box-plaited or double- 
gathered at the top. 

Melton, diagonal, covert cloth or broadcloth may be used 
for this stylish coat; the collar may be inlaid with velvet or 
bands of fur may outline the collar and revers and extend 
down the front edge of the right front, with very ornamental 


Oe Spiny. 
eee oot 


» 





Back View. 
MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ COLLARETTE, 
(For Description see Page 585.) 


results. Striped taffeta or plaid surah is most effective 
for lining. 

We have pattern No. 2118 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. To make the coat for a girl of nine 
years, needs a yard and five-eighths of goods fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


ee 


MISSES’ WAIST. (Fo BE MADE witH Low or HieH Neck AND 
WITH SHORT OR FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 582.) 


No. 2138.—A different view of this waist may be obtained 
by referring to figure No. 147 H in this magazine. 

A charming development of this becoming waist is here 
shown. The material is light-blue crépe, and ruffles of the 
material edged with black baby-ribbon are arranged in a 
smart way. The full front and full back are joined in under- 
arm and short shoulder seams and are in low square outline 
at the top. The falness at the center of the front and back is 
collected in gathers at the top and at the waist, the front paff- 
ing out in a decidedly pretty way, while the back is drawn 
down well. The closing is made invisibly at the center of the 
back. The waist is made with a body lining fitted by single 
bust darts and the usual seams and may be made high or low 
necked. When made high-necked the lining is faced in 
square-yoke effect, and the neck is finished with a standing 
collar. Full-length two-seam sleeves with gathered puffs at 
the top or short puff sleeves may be used. A crush belt 
bowed at the back completes the waist. 

When made high-necked a combination of materials will 
produce satisfactory results. Striped, plain or figured silk, 
soft woollen goods, organdy, mousseline de soie, etc., will pret- 
tily develop the waist, and ribbon may be used in many 
charming ways for garniture. - 

We have pattern No. 2133 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. To make the low-necked waist for a 
miss of twelve years, requires a yard and a half of goods 
thirty-six inches wide; the high-necked waist calls for a yard 
and seven-eighths in the same width. Price of pattern, 10d. 


or 20 cents. 
——_-_ —_____—_ 


MISSES’ SHIRT-W AIST, WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see Page 582.) 


No. 2115.—Spotted Freuch flannel was used in the develop- 
ment of this shirt-waist. The upper part of the back is a 
prettily pointed yoke shaped by a center seam and extend- 
ing over the shoulders to form a short yoke for the fronts. 
The lower part of the back is arranged in three box-plaits that 
are graduated to be quite narrow at the waist, where they are 
brought close together by an ingenious arrangement of the 
fulness underneath. Under-arm seams join the back to the 
fronts, which are gathered at the top, where they join the 
yoke, and also at the waist, ana puff out becomingly. The 
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fronts are closed at the center with buttons and button-) 
through a box-plait made at the front edge of the right tr 
and the neck is finished with a fitted band to which ¥ 
tached by studs a stylish standing collar having round 
corners. The one-seam shirt sleeves are gathered at the! 
and bottom, and the usual openings are finished with un 
laps and pointed overlaps that are closed with a button ) 
button-hole. Straight link cuffs with rounding lower com 
complete the sleeves. 

Silk will develop the shirt-waist becomingly, a 
will soft woollen materials. In place of the stan 
collar a fashionable striped silk ribbon stock ma 
worn. It has long ends which are brought t 
front and tied in afour-in-hand knot. A striped: 
bon belt encircles the waist and is fastened 5 
fancy buckle at the front. 

We have pattern No. 2115 in seven sizes, for mi 
from ten tosixteen years ofage. Fora miss oftw 
years, the shirt-waist needs two yards and afm 
of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pate 
10d. or 20 cents. 
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MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ ONE-SEAM SLEEVE ) 
COATS. (To BE GATHERED OR Box—PLaltTeEl 
(For Illustrations see Page 583.) 


No. 2064.—A stylish one-seam sleeve for coat 
here illustrated. It fits closely but comfortably and may ™ 
the becoming fulness at the top collected in two rows of = 
ers or arranged in box-plaits, as most becoming. At thew 
it is hemmed and neatly finished with machine-stitching 

The sleeve is appropriate for development in faced «* 
cheviot and novelty coatings. It may be plainly fn 
or trimmed with braid, fur, etc., to suit individual fancy. 

We have pattern No. 2064 in seven sizes, from four 
teen years of age. To make a pair of sleeves for ais 
twelve years, requires seven-cighths of a yard of goods 
four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 5d. or10 cents. 





—+— Nie c 
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MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ vn bs 
TWO-SEAM DRESS JATIN 
SLEEVE. aN 
For Ilustrati Pa, (jah § 
say Hf | 
No. 2188.—This is a Cys 
articularly pretty sleeve. 21 9 5 


t is shaped with two 
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Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ YOKE APRON. (To BE Mape Witn ok Wirnour tur 5" 


COLLAR.) 
(For Description see Page 586.) 


seams and is tight-fitting, except at the top, where ther 4 
slight fulness collected in gathers. . Three ruffles of gradustt! 
depth encircle the sleeve at the top and ripple about the@™ 
with pleasing effect. | 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1898. 


“<* The sleeve will develop prettily in silk, cotton and. soft 
~-oollen fabrics and may be trimmed with lace insertion, 
-~lging or braid. If the ruffles are lined with silk of 
+-smtrasting color, the effect will be very pretty. 

“~= We have pattern No. 2188 in seven sizes from four to 
-“xteen years of age. To make a pair of sleeves for a 
“iss of twelve years, calls for a yard and five-eighths of 
-+)yods forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 

mts. 


- 
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” ISSES’ AND GIRLS’ TWO-SEAM SLEEVE, FOR COATS. 
(To BE GATHERED OR BOX-PLAITED.) 

Se. (For Ilustrations see Page 583.) 

..:1 No. 2063.—This stylish close-fitting sleeve for coats is 
taped with two seams, and the fulness at the top may 

“3 collected in two rows of gathers or arranged in box- 

:* aits,as preferred. At the wrist it is hemmed, and two 

vy ws of machine-stitching produce a neat 

_ > -tff-like effect. 
Fur or a braid decoration will enhance 

- .e beauty of the sleeve, which may be 

_, ade of smooth or rough coating to corre- 

~ cond with the garment of which it is to 

---orm @ part. 

~" We have pattern No. 2063 in seven sizes, 

... om four to sixteen vearsof age. To make 

-.- pair of sleeves for a miss of twelve years, 

--; quires seven-eighths of a yard of goods 

... ‘ty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. 

_~' 10 cents. 


-_ 
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--ISSES’ AND GIRLS’ DRESS SLEEVE. (To 
-+ BE PLAIN OR IN VENETIAN STYLE AT THE 
*-- Wrist.) KNOWN AS THE FLORENTINE 
ce SLEEVE. 


(For Illustrations see Page 583.) 


Thee 


- No. 2091.—This two-seam sleeve is a pret- 
v novelty that is known as the Florentine 
‘eeve. It fits the arm closely and the up- 
er portion is shaped to extend in a point 
t the center to the arm’s-eye over a gath- 
red puff that is arranged on the lining. 
he puff stands out at each side of the point 
1 butterfly effect and will usually contrast with the sleeve. 
‘he wrist may be finished plain or in Venetian style. Three 
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Combinations of colors or fabrics 
are favored, and trimmings of braid, ribbon frills or ruchings 
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Side- Back Vi ew, 


Misses’ SKIRT, CONSISTING OF A FIVE—GORED 
UprpeR PART AND A FIVE-GORED CIRCULAR 
LOWER PART OR FLOUNCE. (KNOWN AS THE 
MARQUISE SKIRT.) 


(For Description see Page 586.) 


or bands of lace insertion are in 
good taste. <A dainty frill of lace 
may be added at the wrist to 
fall upon the hand from beneath 
the point. 

We have pattern No. 2091 in 
five sizes, from eight to sixteen 
years of age. To make a pair 
of sleeves, except the puffs, for 

: a miss of twelve years, will re- 
quire three-fourths of a‘yard of material fifty inches wide; 
the puffs will need seven-eighths of a yard twenty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 
cents. 


2092 
Stde-Front View. 


——— —_<g——_—————. 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ COLLAR- 
ETTE. 
(For Dllustrations see Page 584.) 


No. 2059.—Astrakhan and vel- 
vet are united in this dressy col- 
larette, which consists of a round, 
seamless yoke, a circular ripple 
ruffle that is made with a center 
seam and joined smoothly to the 
yoke and a high flaring collar. 
The ends of the collarette meet 
at the front, and the collar rises 
high about the neck and rolls softly 
all round. 

Fur and velvet or velvet and 
silk will unite handsomely in a col- 
larette of this style; when the 
latter combination is used fur 
band will trim it suitably. A lin- 
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ing of some dainty colored silk 

or satin—either plain or fancy— 

completes the collarette. 
Side-Front View. ~ Side- Back View. We have pattern No. 2059 in 


Misses’ FouR-GoreED PETTICOAT-SKIRT, WITH GRADUATED SPANISH FLOUNOB. 


(For Description see Page 586.) 


-ows of black velvet baby ribbon following the pointed out- 
ime at the top and bottom form a very pretty decoration. 
The sleeve is extremely pretty and will develop well in both 


three sizes from eight to six- 
teen years of age. To make the 
collarette for a miss of twelve 
years, will require five-eighths 
‘of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide with half a yard of 
Astrakhan fifty-four inches wide,for the ripple ruffie and 
the inside of the collar.,;;Price,of_pattern,5d.or 10 cents. 
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GIRLS’ YOKE APRON. (To BE MabDE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
SaILOR COLLAR.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 584.) 


No. 2125.—A becoming little apron and one that will be 
much admired because of its stylish appearance and protective 
qualities is here shown made of fine white nainsook and elab- 
orately trimmed with insertion. It will form a very pretty 
addition to school or morning toilettes and imparts the fash- 
ionable broad-shoulder effect. Theapron is made with a yoke 
that is square at the bottom and low and round at the top 
and shaped with shoulder seams. To the yoke is joined the 
full body part, which is gathered at the top and bottom, ad- 
justed by under-arm seams and closed at the back with buttons 
and button-holes. The skirt is gathered at the top and joined 
to the belt finishing the body; it is made with a wide hem at 
the bottom and falls in full folds round the front and at the 
sides, where it terminates, leaving tlhe edges 
wide apart at the back. The broad, square sailor- 
collar may be used or not, as preferred. It is a 
very pretty accessory and is shown with bands 
of insertion crossed to form smal] blocks or 
squares all over the plain nainsook. Graduated 
gathered frill sleeves are used to complete the 
arms’- eyes, and their lower edges are taste- 
fully finished with a row of the insertion. 
Square pockets with a row of insertion across 
their tops are conveniently placed upon the 
skirt. 

Lawn, linen, cross-barred muslin or dimity 
are dainty apron materials, with lace, white 
or colored embroidered insertion or edging, 
or feather- 
stitched braid 
for trimming. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 2125 in 
eight sizes for 
girls from five to 
twelve years of 
age. For a girl 
of nine years, 
the apron needs 
two yards and 
a half of goods 
thirty-six inch- 
es wide. Price 
of pattern, 7d. 
or 15 cents. 


—__——_____ 


MISSES’ FOUR- 
GORED PET- 
TICOAT-SKIRT, 
WITH GRAD- 
UATED SPAN- 
ISH FLOUNCE. 


(For Illustrations 
see Page 685.) 





Side-Front View. 
Misses’ SKIRT HAVING A FIVE-GORED UPPER PART AND A GRADUATED FIVE-GORED CIRCULAR— 


FLOUNCE LOWER PART. 


No. 2137.— 
Dark-red _ taff- 
eta silk was 


used for developing this up-to-date petticoat-skirt, which 
consists of a smooth front-gore, a dart-fitted gore at each 
side and a back-gore that is gathered up closely on 
tapes inserted in a casing at the top and tied about the 
waist. A graduated Spanish flounce finished with a self- 
heading is sewed to the skirt, which is finished under the 
flounce with a gathered ruffle of the material. The petticoat- 
skirt at the lower edge measures nearly two yards and a fourth 
in the middle sizes. 

Nearsilk, percaline, brilliantine and fine cambric will develop 
inexpensive petticoat-skirts by the mode. Very dainty is one 
of these garments made of pink batiste and trimmed elabor- 
ately with embroidered insertion and edging. The Spanish 
fiounce is a desirable feature of the mode, as it tends to hold 
out the dress skirt around the bottom in a becoming way. 


We have pattern No. 2137 in seven sizes, for misses from ten’ 


to sixteen years of age. To make the petticoat-skirt for a miss 
of twelve years, calls for five yards and three-fourths of 








(To BE PLaITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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mateysial twenty inches wide. 
20 cents. 


Price of pattern, 10d. or 


--— +> 





MISSES’ SKIRT, CONSISTING OF A FIVE-GORED UPPER 
PART AND A FIVIE-GORED CIRCULAR LOWER PART 
OR FLOUNCE. (KNOWN AS THE MARQUISE SKIRT.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 5865.) 


No. 2092.—At figure No. 166 H in this magazine this skirt 
is again portrayed. 

This graceful skirt, fashionably known. as the Marquise skirt, 
is here shown developed in green cloth, and two widths of vel- 
vet ribbon supply the effective trimming. It consists of a five- 
gored upper part and a five-gored circular lower part or flounce, 
the seams in the parts matching. The upper part is smoothly 
fitted over the hips by a dart at each side, and the two back- 
gores are gathered at the top and fall in pretty, rolling folds. 
The flounce ripples and flares prettily. The 
skirt measures three yards and seven-eighths 
round at the foot in the middle sizes. 

Serviceable skirts for school and general 
wear inay be made up by this mode of serge 
or cheviot and finished with machine-stitch- 
ing or trimmed with mohair, soutache or silk 
braid. Shirred ribbon arranged in a scroll 
design will pleasingly decorate a silk skirt for 
dressy wear. 

We have pattern No. 2092 in seven sizes 
for misses from ten to sixteen years of age. 
To make the skirt for a miss of twelve years. 
will require two yards and _ seven-eighths 


of material forty inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 





MISSES’ SKIRT, 
HAVING A 
FIV E-GORED 
UPPER PART 
AND A GRAD- 
UATED 
FIVE-GORED 
CIRCU LAR- 
FLOUNCE 
LOWER PART. 
(TO BE PLAITED 
OR GATHERED aT 
THE Back.) 
(For Illustrations 
see this Page.) 

No. 2068.— 
Another view 
of this skirt may 
be obtained by 
referring to fig- 
ure No. 147 Hin 
this magazine. 

This skirt is 
here portrayed 
made of blue 
cheviot. It con- 
sists of a five-gored upper part and a graduated five-gored 
circular-flounce lower part, the seams in the two parts match- 
ing exactly. The upper part is fitted smoothly at the front 
and sides, and the fulness at the back may be arranged in 
two backward-turning plaits at each side of the placket or 
collected in gathers. The flounce, which is joined smoothlt 
to the lower edge of the upper part, is shallowest at the front 
and deepens gradually toward the back, where it is more than 
half the depth of the skirt; and three rows of braid emphasize 
the tablier outline produced. The flounce ripples all round, 
and the skirt measures a ‘little over three yards and three- 
fourths at the lower edge in the middle sizes. 

The skirt is a very graceful mode and is appropriate for 
development in al] kinds of goods. 

We have pattern No. 2068 in seven sizes for misses from. 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the skirt for a miss of 
twelve years, requires two yards and a half of goods forty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d:)or)20 cents. 


2068 


Side- Back View. 
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ATTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. (To BE MapE WITH OR WITH= 
OUT THE Caps.) KNOWN AS THE KATRINA DRESS. 
> (For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2093.—This dress may be seen made up differ- 
‘mtly at tigure No. 148 H in this issue of Taz DEeLINEaTor. 
The dress is here illustrated made of pink China silk 
nd all-over lace. The body is shaped by shoulder and 
inder-arm seams and has a smooth lining. <A box-plait 
s formed in each side of the back and front from the 
houlders to the lower edge, and a row of buttons orna- 
nents each plait. Between the plaits at the front and 
Jso between plaits at the back the body is covered with - 
he all-over lace. <A standing collar finished with a 
rill of lace edging is at the neck. The straight full 
kirt is gathered and sewed to the lower edge of the 
ody, and the joining is concealed by a ribbon sash. The 
lose two-seam sleeves are encircled at the top by gath- 
red puffs and are finished with round cuffs covered with 
he all-over lace. Dainty sleeve-caps give a broad effect 
o the shoulders and add s becoming touch to the dress. 
Cashmere, Henrietta, challis and all sorts of pretty 
iaterials are appropriate for the dress, and the decora- 
ion may be varied by the use of lace edging or ribbon. 
We have pattern No. 2093 in seven sizes for little girls 
rom three to nine years of age. To make the dress for a girl 
f tive years, calls for four yards and three-fourths of goods 
wenty-two inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of lace 
et twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 
ents. 
$$ $$ 
IVTTLE GIRLS’ YOKE-DRESS. (To BE ManbdeE witH HIGH oR 
Low NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHURT SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2109.—Another view of this dress is given at figure No. 
»() Hsin this magazine. 
This dainty frock is here illustrated made of crimson cash- 


et 





Back View. 


rLE «(tR~s’ Dress. (To BK MapE WITH OR WITHOUT THE CAPS.) 
KNOWN AS THE KATRINA DRESS. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


-e and trimmed with two rows of narrow black velvet rib- 
_ The square yoke is shaped by shoulder seams, and the 
- may be high or low, a standing collar completing the 
, neck. Four triangular revers—two at the front and two 
be baek—turn over a full gathered Bertha ruffle that is 


6 








Front View. 
LITTLE GIRLs’ YOKE-DRESS. 


(To BE MADE wiTtH Hicu 
or Low NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH 
OR Snort SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


arranged to show the yoke in pointed effect and flutfs out 


prettily. The closing is made with buttons and button-holes 
at the center of the back. The full straight skirt is yathered 
where it is sewed to the yoke, the fulness falling prettily at 
the front and back, while the sides are smooth. The sleeves. 
may be short gathered puffs or full-length two-seam sleeves 
with gathered puffs at the top. 

Silks and woollen goods as well as cotton fabrics may be used 
for the dress, with ribbon, edging and insertion for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 2109 in six sizes for little girls from one 
to six yearsold. Fora girl of five years, the dress needs three 
yards and a fourth of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
re 


CHILN’S GRETCHEN DRESS. (To BE Mape With or WITHOUT 
THE SLEEVE Caps.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 588.) 


No. 2073.—This little dress may be seen differently made 
up at figure No, 158 Hf in this number of Tur DELINEATOR. 

A Gretchen dress fashioned with a very short body having 
a full circular yoke is here pictured made of gray cashmere, 
with the yoke of red silk; red ribbon is used for trimming, 
while a frill of lace gives a soft neck-completion. The short, 
smooth body, which is made over a fitted lining, is shaped by 
short shoulder and under-arm seams and closes invisibly at 
the back; it is cut low and rounding to show a full round 
yoke that is gathered at its upper and lower edges. The neck 
is finished with a band softly edged with a frill of lace, and 
shirred ribbon is used to outline the bottom of the yoke, with 
very decorative results. The full sleeves are gathered at the 
top and bottom and shaped with only an inside seam; narrow 
wristbands edged with shirred ribbon daintily finish them. 
The caps are edged with shirred ribbon, and butterfly bows are 
effectively arranged upon each shoulder. To the body is joined 
the long, full gathered skirt. 

This little dress will be very dainty made of Oriental lawn, 
with the yoke of all-over embroidery or lace; soft frills of 
lace could be used to give effective ornamentation. 

We have pattern No, 2073 in six sizes for children from one 
tu six years of ave. To make the. dress for a child of five 
years, calls for two yards and an eighth of dress goods forty 
inches wide, with a fourth of a yard of silk twenty inches 
wide for the yoke. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 





—_—-——_——_+>—_____-_- 
CHILDS LONG COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 588.) 
No. 2189.—This coat is again represented at figure No. 155 H. 
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A stylish long coat with blouse body is here 
iustrated made of broaccloth and velvet and 
trimmed with white lace. The blouse body is 
made over a& sinooth lining titted, like the body, 
by shoulder and undecr-arm seams and closed 
at the centercf thefront. It is smooth at the 
top, but has yathered fulness at the buttom and 
blouses ajl round in a becoming manner. A 
stylish revers that is broad at the top and tapers 
toward the waist is joined tu the front edge of 
the right front but extends over on the left 
front and overlaps the left end of a handsome 
stole sailor-collar that is broad at the back. 
The lower outline of the collar at the back may be square or 
pointed. The revers and collar are made of the velvet and 
edged with a frill of lace. At the neck is a turn-down collar 
having widely flaring ends. The two-seam sleeves are gath- 
ered at the top and finished with round roll-over cuffs of vel- 
vet edged with a frill of lace. The skirt, 
which is joined to the body, is in three 
sections—a back section that is laid in 
two broad box plaits and two circular 
front sections joined to the back section 
in seams that are hidden by backward- 
turning plaits. 

This little coat may be attractively 
made up in broadcloth, lady’s-cloth, silk, 
serge and velvet combined with silk or 
velvet and trimmed with ribbon or braid. 

We have pattern No. 2139 in seven 
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Back View. 
(To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
SLEKVE-CAPs ) 
(For Description see Page 587.) 


tront View. 
Costas CORETCHEN DRESS. 
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Back View. 


Front View, 
Cuitn’s Lone Coat, 


(For Description see Page 587.) 


sizes for children from two to eight years of age. To make the 
eoat for a child of tive years, requires a yard and five-eighths 
of cloth fifty-four inches wide, with one yard of velvet twenty 
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2135 35 
Front View. Back Véew. 
| CutLp’s Lone Coat. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
inches wide for the collars, revers and cuffs. Price of patte. 


7d. or 15 cents. 
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CHILD'S LONG COAT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2185.—By referring to figure No. 156 H in this nuwhe: 
of THe Deuinearor, this coat may be seen differently develope 

The coat is here shown made of light fawn-cloth and trir- 
med with fur and lace edging. The full lower portions are joine. 
in under-arm and short shoulder seams and flare from the fi¢- 
ure in two broad box-plaits at the back and in one broad b1- 
plait at the center of the front. They are sewed to a smou'! 
round yoke that is shaped by shoulder seams, and square ts'- 
in Bertha effect follow the lower outline of the yoke under: 
band of fur. The tabs are becomingly bordered with far an 
a frill of lace edging to give a soft, fluffy effect. The neck: 
finished with a standing collar, also trimmed with far. Tl: 
two-seam sleeves have becoming fulness collected in gathé' 
at the top. 

A charming little coat is made of blue corded silk and trin- 
med with chinchilla fur, the garment being lined throughe 
with silk of a bright hue. 

We have pattern No. 2135 in six sizes, for children from on: 
to six years of age. To make the coat for a child of fie 
years, calls for a yard and three-fourths of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15: cents. 
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CHILD'S DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG COAT. 
(For Nlustrations see Page 589.) 


No. 2072.—At figure No. 152 H in this number of Tae Dt 
LINEATOR this coat is again represented. 
The coat is here shown made of brigh: 
military-blue cloth and trimmed with black 
braid. A large collar is a stylish additics. 
while a belt fastened with a buckle gives ew- 
phasis to the short waist or body, which } 
smoothly adjusted by shoulder and unde:- 
arm seams. To the body is joined the skir. 
which is fashioned with a single seam 3! 
each side and is plain at the front and side~. 
with fulness at the back laid in two broz 
box-plaits. The body fronts lap diagenall: 
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and the coat is closed with hooks and eyes. A large sailer- 
collar extends square across the back and in long points at th: 
front, where it is joined to the front edges of the body. 
standing collar is at the neck. Braid is used totrim the lowe! 
edges of both collars. 
fulness at the top, and turn-over cuffs outlined with brac 
give a tasteful finish. The belt is made of the material, edz: - 
with braid and finished with pointed ends. 

The coat can be made of heavy cloaking, broadcloth, cove. 
cloth, plaid or-two-toned mixtures; either flannel or silk cs 
be used to line it, while insertion, ribbon or lace would +i 
ably trim it. A neat finish of stitching, would be saitable “” 


from the neck to the waist, while the skin 
laps broadly and evenly all the way dewe. 





The two-seam sleeves have yather — 
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CHILD’s DOUBLE-BREASTED Lona Coat. 
(For Description see Page 588.) 


2072 
a little boys’ 
coat. 

We have 
pattern No. 
2072in seven 
sizes for 
children 
from one to 
seven years 
of age. To 





2129 make the 

- Front View. Back View. coat for a 
Cuitp’s REEFER JACKET, WITH SAILOR COLLAR. child of ae 
years, calls 

(For Description see this Page.) for a yar d 

and three- 


ourths of material fifty-four inches wide. 


Price of pattern, 
d. or 15 cents. 


>. —-—~ 


CHILD'S REKFER JACKET, WITH SATLOR COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2129.—A pretty little reefer completed with a large sail- 
r-collar is here shown made of red cloth and decorated with 
ows of narrow black braid. I¢ is closed to the neck ina 
ouble-breasted manner with buttons and button-holes. The 
icket is shaped by under-arm gores and a curving center 
2am; the side seams are terminated below the waist. Small 
ocket-laps, decorated with braid that forms tiny loops at each 
»wer corner, cover openings to inserted hip-pockets. The large 
iilor-collar is deep and square across the back and in round 
silar effect at the front. Braid outlines the collar, an orna- 
tental effect being given by arranging it in loops at the 
orners. The coat sleeves have gathered fulness at the top 
ad braid is arranged to give a pointed cuff effect. 

A military air can be given the reefer by developing 

in army-blue cloth and decorating it with bands of gilt 
raid and closing it with brass buttons, . 

We have pattern No. 2129 in seven sizes for children from 
ne-half to six years of age. To make the jacket for a child 
f five years, calls for seven-eighths of a vard of goods fifty- 
our inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_——_ > —_— ——- 


HILD'S JACKET. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2124.—The jacket here shown is made of heavy blue 
oaking and finished with bias strappinys of the material ma- 
line-stitched to position. The fronts are fitted by ander-arm 
arts and are joined to the back in seams placed well back and 
‘rminated a short distance from the bottom at the top of un- 
srlaps cut on the fronts; they are reversed in small lapels that 
rin wide notches with the ends of the rolling collar and are 
osed below with a fly. The wide back is made with a center 
am. Pockets inserted in the fronts are concealed by square 
»cket-laps. The coat sleeves have gathered fulness at the top, 
mptetion being given by straps placed at cuff depth from the 
yttom. Straps of the materia! finish all the loose edges of the 
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jacket, as well as covering all the scams except the inside 
sleeve seams and the under-arm darts. 

This little jacket can be given a strictly teilor appear- 
ance if made of tan broadcloth, with the seams finished 
by double rows of stitching and with a neat rolling collar 
of tan velvet. 

We have pattern No, 2124 in eight sizes for children 
from two to nine years old. To make the jacket fora 
child of five vears, calls for one yard of goods fifty-four 
inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of material fif- 
ty-four inches wide extra for strapping. Price of pattern, | 
Td. or 15 cents. 


——$___$__< > -—___——_ 


LITTLE GIRLS’ BONNET. (Known as THE TABBY BONNET.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2070.— Another view of this bonnet is given at 
figure No. 158 H in this magazine. . 

The bonnet here illustrated is made of white silk and 
white appliqué lace, with white ribbon for the ties and 
decoration. It is made over a cap-fitted lining of silk 
consisting of a smooth front that is gathered at the back 
edge and joined to a circular center. The full crown is 
arranged in backward-turning plaits at the lower edge and in 
box-plaits at the front edge, which is joined to the smooth 
front and rises high above it at the top. The front is shallow 
at the top and widens toward the ends, and a curiously shaped 
revers is smoothiy joined to its front edge. The revers turns 
straight back from the face, and its outer edge is curved to 
shape two odd-looking points that stand up in a manner sug- 
gestive of cat’s ears. The shape of the revers, while giving an 
odd effect, is at the same time a becoming framing for the little 
face. A wide ribbon formed in a large bow at the back is 
arranged in a soit twist along the lower edge of the bon- 
net and forms tie-strings that are bowed under the chin. 





Back Vier. 
(To HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 
(For Description see ‘this Page.) 


Front View. 
CHILD’S JACKET. 


Charming 
little bon- 
nets of this 
style may be 
made of 
broadcloth 
and velvet, 
corded silk 
and lace net 
and velvet 
combined 
with silk, 
with ribbon 
forornamen- 
tation. 

We have 
pattern No. 
2070 in four 
sizes for lit- 
tle girls from 
one to seven 
years of age. 
To make the 
bonnet for a girl of five years, calls for one yard of goods twen- 
ty-two inches wide, with half a yard_of lining silk twenty 
inches wide for the lining. Price off pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 





Front View, 
LITTLE-GIRtS’ BONNET. 
BONNET.) 


Bark View. 
(KNOWN AS THE TABBY 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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LITTLE BOYS’ SUIT. CONSISTING OF A BELTED BLOUSE 
AND KNICKERBOCKERS WITHOUT A FLY. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2088.—Brown and white cloth are associated in this 
becoming suit, which consists of a belted blouse and 
knickerbockers without a fly. The blouse, which is shaped 
by shoulder and under-arm seams, is low at the neck in 
front; and a shield that is of the white cloth decorated with 
four rows of narrow brown braid, is buttoned in, the shield 
closing at the back and the blouse at the center of the front. 
The tapering ends of a suilor collar that is broad and square 
at the back meet at the top of the closing of the fronts, and 
the collar is prettily ornamented with embroidered anchors 
and two rows of narrow white braid. The comfortable two- 
seam sleeves are trimmed in cuff outline with two rows of 
braid. <A pointed belt, that is slipped through straps arranged 
on the fronts and back, is bordered with braid and fastened 
with a button and button-hole at the front. A breast pocket 
is inserted in the left front. 

The knickerbocker trousers are shaped by the customary 
senms and hip darts and are closed at the sides. The lower 
edges are turned under for hems, in which elastic is inserted 
for adjustment about the knee. ; 

The suit may be appropriately made up in flannel, cloth, 
tweed and cheviot. and the shield will generally contrast with 
the remainder of the suit. Narrow braid is the most appro- 
priate decoration. 

We have pattern No. 2088 in six sizes, for little bovs froin 
three to cight vears of age. To make the suit for a boy of seven 
years, calls for a yard and three-fourths of dark cloth fifty- 
four inches wide, with half a vard of light cloth twenty- 
seven inches or more wide for the shield. Price of pattern, 
lud. or 2U cents. 


ee 


LITTLE BOYS’ DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2089.—A becoming dress for little boys is here illus- 
trated made of navy-blue serge and white serge, with wide 
and narrow black braid for decoration. The dress is shaped 
by shoulder and under-arm seams and is closed through 
a wide box-plait formed at the front edge of the over- 
lapping front. A similar box-plait is formed at the center of 
the back, the plaits flaring prettily in the skirt. A sailor 
collar that is 
square at the 
back and has 
broad square 
ends  com- 
pletes the 
neckandlaps 
with the 
fronts. The 
full one- 
seam sleeves 
are gathered 
at the top 
and bottom 
and are fin- 
ished = with 
roll-over 
flaring cuffs 
\oimmed at 
the top with 
braid. A Jea- 
ther belt may 
be worn, ora 
pointed belt 
of the white serge may be fastened with a buckle at the front, 

Flannel, serge, covert cloth, broadcloth and = cheviot will 
satisfactorily develop this little dress, and fancy or plain braid 
and buttons will be the most suitable ornamentation. 

We have pattern No. 2089 in four sizes for little boys 
from two to five years of age. To make the dress for a 





Back View. 


Front Vrea, 
LITTLE Boys’ Suit, CONSISTING OF A BRLTED BLOUSE 
AND KNICKERBOCKERS WITHOUT A FLy. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


boy of tive years, will require a yard and a half of dar 
serge fifty-four inches wide, with one yard of light ser 
in the same width for the collar, belt and cuffs. Price»: 
pattern, 7d. 
or 15 cents. 


——_~<____ 
BOYS’ TUX- 
EDO SUIT, 
WITIL FLY. 
(To BE Worn 
WiTH OR 
WITHOUT 
THE Mippy 
VEST ) 
KNOWN AS 
THE LAU- 
REL SUIT. 


(For Illustra- 
tions see 
this Page.) 


No. 2134. 
—A remark- 





Front View. 
Litt_Le Boys’ DReEss. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





2134 





ably stylish suit 
very appropri- 
ate for after- 
noon, party, 
dancing - school 
and evening 
wear is here 
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illustrated. The Front View. Back Ver. 
coat iscut upon — Boys’ Tuxepo Suit, with Fry. (To BB Wess 


the same desir- 
able lines as the 
becoming Tuxe- 
do coat worn by 
men. The suit 
is shown made of tine black serge effectively combined with 
grosgrain silk. The coat is of fashionable length, and its fronts. 
which are wide apart all the way, are prettily rounded at the 
lower front corners; and the back, which is seamless, is joine 
tothe front by shoulder seams and curving side-seame place 
well back. It is finished with a handsome shaw] collar exten 
ing very nearly to thc lower edge of the fronts and showing «' 
effective silk facing. The two-seam sleeves are smoothly fit: 
Betwecn the open fronts of the coat appears a stylish mid-; 
vest, which closes at the center of the back with buttons al 
button-holes. The vest is shaped by under-arm and should 
seams and finished with a low, standing collar above which. 
piqué band shows most effectively. An embroidered emble: 
decorates the front near the neck. Straps and a buckle at t: 
back insure a close adjustment at the waist. ’ 
The trousers are fitted with the usual inside and outst 
leg-seams, a center seam and hip darts and are closed with = 


Wits or WITHOUT THE Mippy VEST.! 
KNOWN AS THE LAUREL Swit. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


fly. Pockets are inserted at the sides, and a hip pocket is" 


serted in the back. Effective decoration is afforded by thre 
buttons arranged along each outside leg-seam and a bow al 
buckle placed below the buttons. The trousers may be finiske. 
to wear with an under-waist or with suspenders. a de 
Instend of the middy vest may be worn a stiff, white u 
and low white piqué vest. which will give an effectiveness 
finish especially desirable for dressy occasions. Black 4 


FASHIONS FOR 


rk-blue cloth and serge are most appropriate for its devel- 
ment, while dull black silk is invariably used for the collar 
d revers. 

We have pattern No. 2134 in eight sizes for boys from five 

twelve years of age. To make the suit for a boy of eleven 

ars, calls for two yards of material fifty-four inches wide, 

th three-fourths of a yard of silk twenty inches wide for the ‘ 
sing. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents 


ns >_> ——_- —— 


BOYS' ULSTER OR OVERCOAT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


;No. 2142.—This stylish ulster or overcoat is pictured made 
* dark-blue kersey; the seams are in lapped style and all the 
ges finished with a double line of machine-stitching. <A 
‘ge storm collar is a distinguishing feature and may be worn 
rned down and the fronts rolled in lapels, or it may be worn 
anding und the fronts closed to the throat, as desired. The 
onts, which are closed in double-breasted fashion with but- 
ns and button-holes, are joined in shoulder and side seams 
“the back, which is shaped by a center seam that terminates 
‘ove hemmed laps. The sleeves are shaped by inside and 
itside seams and are finished with deep roll-over cuffs. Open- 
gato side pockets and a cash pocket are covered with round- 
srnered laps, and long, curved openings to upright breast- 
ockets are finished with stitching. 
Chinchilla, cheviot, melton, beaver and kersey are selected 


r overcoats of this kind, and machine-stitching, buttons and | 


‘aid will furnish a satisfactory finish. 

We have pattern No. 2142 in twelve sizes for boys from five 
sixteen years of age. To make the overcoat for a boy of 
even years, calls for two yards and three-eighths of material 
‘ty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


> 


BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED SACK OVERCOAT. 
(For lllustrations see this Page.) 


-No. 2143.—This dressy top-garment with lapped seams is 
etured made of blue melton and finished with machine- 
itching. It is shaped by ander-arm and shoulder seams, the 
ider-arm seams terminating quite a distance from the bot- 
lm above underlaps cat on the fronts. The fronts are re- 
prsed in pointed lapels that form notches with the ends of the 
vlish rolling velvet collar and are closed in double-breasted 
vle with buttons and button-holes. Round-cornered pocket- 
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Front View. Back View. 


Boys’ ULSter OR OVERCOAT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


os conceal openings to inserted side-pockets and a cash 
cket. The sleeves have two seams and are plainly finished. 
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Front View. 
Boys’ DoOUBLE-BREASTED SACK OVERCOAT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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2140 2140 
Front View, Buck View. 
" Bors’ SINGLE-~BREASTED OVERCOAT, WITH FLY FRONT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


This overcoat may be developed in rough 
coating or broadcloth, melton, kersey, etc. 
The collar and lapels may be faced with fur, 
if desired. 

We have pattern No. 2143 in twelve sizes 
for boys from five to sixteen years of age. 
To make the overcoat for a boy of eleven 
years, calls for two yards of material fifty- 
four inches wide, with a fourth of a yard of 
velvet twenty inches wide (cut bias) to cover 
the collar. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 


> 


BOYS’ SINGLE-BREASTED OVERCOAT, 
WITH FLY FRONT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2140.—This overcoat is shown made 
of whipcord and finished with machine- 
stitching. The back is made shapely by a 
center seam that ends at the top of coat-laps, and side and 
shoulder seams join the back to single-breasted fronts, which 
are closed with a fly. The shapely coat-collar reverses the 
fronts in small lapels at the top, and side pockets inserted 
in the fronts are finished with laps, while a left breast-pocket 
is completed with a welt. The sleeves are well shaped and of 
comfortable width. | 

This top-coat is of the most approved cut and can be made 
of melton, kersey, beaver, diagonal and the various mixed 
coatings of any desired weight. Brown and nayy are the 
colors most liked. 


2142 


O92 : 


five to sixteen years of age. To make the overcoat for a boy of 


eleven years, calls for a yard 
and five-eighths of material 
fiftv-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, LOd. or 20 cents. 


—_ ---—_ > -—____——_— 


BOYS’ SHORT TOP-COAT OR 
OVERCOAT. (KNOWN AS THE 
Covert Coat.) 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 2131.—A handsome qual- 
itv of covert cloth was selected 
for the stylish short top-coat or 
overcoat here shown. A cen- 
ter seam and side seams placed 
well back give graceful lines 
to the back, and the side seams 
are discontinued at the top of 
underlaps cut on the fronts. 
The single-breasted fronts are 
closed with a fly, and above the 
closing they are reversed in 
lapels that form wide notches 
with the ends of the rolling 
collar. The sleeves are of com- 
fortable width and round-cor- 
nered pocket-laps cover open- 
ings to side, left-breast and 
cash pockets. The seams are 
in lapped style. and the edges 
of the overcoat are all finished 
with a double line of machine- 
stitching, 

Melton, diagonal, chinchilla, 
beaver, kersey or any coating 
of solid or mixed hue are ex- 
eellent materials for coats of 
this style. Machine-stitching 
will give the most appropriate 
completion. The collar may be 
covered with velvet, and the 
scams may be in welt style, if 
preferred. 

We have pattern No. 2131 
in ten sizes for boys from 
seven to sixteen years of 
uge, 


To muke the coat for a boy of eleven vears, will re- 
quire a yard and five-eighths of material fifty-four inches 
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We have pattern No. 2140 in twelve sizes, for boys from 





Front View. 


Coat.) 





We have pattern No. 2105 in seven sizes, for little boys tn 
two to eight years of age. 
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Back View. 


Boys’ SHort Top-Coat on OVERCOAT. (KNOWN AS THE COVERT ae 


(For Description see this Page.) 





Front View. 
LittLt Boys’ LoNG OVERCOAT. 
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Bick View. 


(KNOWN AS THE MILITARY 


Top-Coat.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


eleven years, will require a yard and three-eighths of materia 
fifty-four inches wide, with tive-eighths of a yard of silk twents 


To make the overcoat fora bor: 
seven years, calls for a vw: 
and three-eighths of good: rt. 
ty-four inches wide. Price. 
pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_— > ——-_—_— 


BOYS’ DREss Coat. 
(For Illustrations see this Pag: 


No, 2141.—A handsome dre 
coat fashioned on up-to-d:- 
lines is here illustrated mz: 
of black broadcloth, with «x 
for inlaying the lapels. I i: 
yracefully fitted at the back a: 
sides by side-back gores, and: 

- center seam that terminate: .: 
the top of coat-laps. Each frev | 
is fitted perfectly by a shor 
hip dart, and the lapels « 

oined on and rolled quix 

The collar rolls stylishi: 
The fronts and gores reac 
only to the waist but are lenct!. 
ened in characteristic dre-- 
coat fashion by side-skirts tl. 
overlap the backs in &-: 
pressed coat-plaits that «: 
each marked at the top br: 
button. The sleeves are suap.: 
with the customary seams = 
the inside and outside of 1): 
arm; they are finished plain: 
at the wrist. 

Broadcloth and whipcor? ©: 
black are the preferred mst- 
rials for dress coats, bat paz 
costumes could also be ma 
by this mode in velvet or fn: 
cloth in different colors. T}: 
finish will generally be as ber 
represented, and a lining of sit 
or satin will usually be added. 

We have pattern No. 211! 

in nine sizes for boys from 
eight to sixteen vears of s¢. 
To make the coat for a boy «! 
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Front View. 
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Bors’ Dress COAT. 


(For Description see this 


braid 


Page.) 


or fur. 


However, it 


wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents, 


=~. > — -—- —_-_—- 


LITILE BOYS LONG OVER- 
COAT. (KNOWN AS THE 
MILitarRy Tor-Coat.) 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2105.—This is an exception- 
ally protective overcoat, known us 
the military top-coat. It is shown 
made of diagonal overcoating and 
attractively trimmed with braid 
and Astrakhan. The back is shaped 
with a center seam that ends at 
the top of coat-laps and is joined 
in side seams to the smooth, loose 
fronts, which close down the cen- 
ter with a fly. Openings to side 
pockets in the fronts are com- 
pleted with welts. 
in deep turn-down style, round 
at the back and with flaring, 
pointed ends. The sleeves are 
trimmed in cuff effect with As- 
trakhan and braid. 

The overcoat is both comfort- 
able and dressy and may be orna- 
inented as lavishly as desired with 
may also be developed very 


plainly in smooth or rough cloth, with satisfactory results. 


The collar is ~ 


inches wide for facing. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


-—__ —_ __ > - 


BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED SACK 
COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 593.) 


No. 2110.—Cheviot was selected 
for the stylish sack coat here illus- 
trated. The coat is gracefully con- 
formed tc the figure at the back by 
side seams placed well back and by 
a center seam. The reefer fronts 
lap and close in double-breasted 
style with buttons and button- 
holes; they are turned back at 
the top in Japels that extend in 
points a little beyond the ends 
of the rolling. coat-collar. The 
seams are in Japped style, and a 
double row of. stitching finishes 
the edges of the coat. Square-cor- 
nered pocket-laps conceal open- 
ings to side-pockets,a right change- 
pocket and a left breast-pocket. 
The comfortable two-seam sleeves 
are finished plainly at the wrist. 

Kersey, melton, broadcloth, che- 








Boys’ Dress Cet 


(For Description see .F | 
Page.) i 


viot, ete., will make up very satisfactorily in this manner. 


We have pattern No. 2110 in seven sizes for boys from t 


o sixteen years of age. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1898. 


To make the coat for a boy of eleven 


reare, Will require a yard and a half of material fifty-four 


inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


——_ -- > ——_ ——_ 


BOYS’ THREE-BUTTON CUT- 
AWAY SACK COAT. (TO BE 
MabpE WiTH OR WITHOUT AN 

OUTSIDE BREAST- POCKET.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2116.—The coat here 
pictured is made of brown suit- 
ing and tinished with machine- 
stitching. The fronts are closed 
with three button-holes and 
buttons and are reversed above 
the closing in small pointed 


‘lapels that form wide notches 


with the rolling coat-collar. 
Below the closing the fronts 
round toward the back in reg- 
ular cutaway style. The back 
is nicely conformed to the fig- 
ure by a center seam and is 


093 


joined in side and shoulder seams to the fronts. Pucket- 
aps with rounded front corners cover openings to side pockets 


and a cash pock- 
et. Thecoat may 
be imade with 
or without an 
outside breast- 
pocket, as pre- 
ferred. The 
comfortable 
sleeves areshap- 
ed b: the usual 
seams and are 
finishe plainly 
at the wrist. 

Various suitings will be se- 
lected for coats of this kind, 
with stitching for a finish. . 

We have pattern No. 2116 in 
seven sizes for buys from ten 
to sixteen years of age. To 
make the coa for a boy of 
eleven years, calls for a yard 
and three-eighths of material 
fifty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADY DOLLS’ SKIRT, WITH 
CIRCULAR UPPER: PART 
AND GRADUATED CIRCU- 
LAR-FLOUNCK LOWER 
PART, AND A BLOUSE- 

JACKET. 
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rials may be used, bright colors 
being usually preferred. 
Set No. 218 is in seven sizes 
for lady dolls from sixteen to 
twenty-eight inches in height. 
Foradolltwenty-twoinchestall, 
the blouse-jacket needs seven- 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) eighths of a yard of velvet twen- 
No. 218.—When Miss Dolly ty inches wide, with half a 
wears the skirt and blouse- yard of silk twenty inches wide 
acket here shown she will look very stylish and uptodate. for the chemisette-vest and for linings and facings. The 
(he skirt is made of blue silk and trimmed with ribbon ruch- skirt calls for a yard and three-eighth~ of material twenty- 


ngs. It has a circular upper part and two inches wide. Price of set, 7d. or 
| graduated circular-flounce lower part 15 cents. 


hat is deepest at the back and ripples 
rettily all round. The upper part is 
lart fitted at each side, and the fulness 
it the back is arranged in a backward- 
urning plait at each side of the placket. 

The pretty blouse-jacket is made of 
lark-blue velvet, with turquoise-blue silk 
-or the vest and facings and blue ribbon 
orthe belt and bow. Under-arm seams 
[ack the blouse fronts and seamless 





Boys’ Turee-Butron Cut- 
AWAY Sack Coat. (To bE 
MADE WITIT OR WITHOUT AN 
OvtTstIpDE BREAsT-PucKRT.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


joys DOUBLE-BREASTED SACK 
Coat. 


For Description see Page 592.) 
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LADY DOLLS’ SKIRT, WITH CIRCU- 
LAR UPPER PART AND GRADUATED 
SPANISH-FLOUNCK LOWER PART, 
A LOW-NKCKED WAIST AND A 
GUIMPE. 


(For Illustrations see Page 594.) 





Back Vieu. 


No. 220. -The skirt, guimpe and wais 
here illustrated will form a jaunty 
costume for Miss Dolly to wear at 
all sorts of affairs. The skirt and 
waist are made of figured organdy 
and the guimpe of plain white or- 
gandy and fancy tucking. The skirt 
is made with a circular upper part, 
that has its fulness arranged ina 
backward-turning plait at each side 
of the placket and a graduated 
flounce lower part that is finished 
to form a frill heading and falls 
with pretty fulness all round. The 
flounce deepens gradually toward 
the back, and three rows of pink 
baby ribbon ornament the flounce 
at the bottom. 

The low-necked waist is shaped 
by under-arm and short shoulder 
seams and has fulness at the front 
and back collected in gathers at the top and at the Waist, where 
it is finished with an epplicd belt. The closings made at the 


»ack, which have fulness at the bot- 
om drawn Well toward the center 
‘nh gathers so as to have the sides 
-moothly fitted. The fronts blouse 
»ecomingly and are folded over in 
tylish shawl-revers showing a 
jand vest that is finisned with 







tstanding collar. A Medici collar 
ives becoming completion to the 
neck of the blouse-jacket; it rises 
igh above the standing collar at 
‘he back and ends at the revers. 
\ circular peplum that is laid in 
trolling box-plait at each side of 
he center seam is joined to the gle 
ower edge of the blouse-jacket; 
t has rounding lower front cor- 
ers and is perfectly smooth in 
ront of the plaits. The two-seam 
Jeeves are gathered at the top. 
Silk, satin or woollen materials will be appropriate for the 
rariuents, and any preferred combination of colors and muate- 
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Side- Back View. 

Set No. 218.—Lapy DOLLs’ SKIRT, WITH CIRCULAR UPPER 
PART AND (}RADUATED CIRCULAR-FLOUNCE LOWER 
PART, AND A BLOouSE-JACKBT.) 

(For Description see this Page.) 
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center of the back with small buttons and button-holes. A 
gathered frill that is narrowest under the arms finishes the 





Side- Front View. Side - Back View. 
SET No. 220.—Lapy DOoLis’ Skirt, with CrrcuLAR UPPER Part 


AND GRADUATED SPANISH-FLOUNCE LOWER Part, A 
LOW-—NECKED WaIST AND A GUIMPR. 


(For Description see Page 593.) 


armn’-eyes, and two gathered frills of graduated depth fluff 
out about the low, round neck. Each frill is daintily edged 
with two rows Of pink baby-ribbon. 

The guimpe, which may be worn or not, as desired, has a 
simulated yoke of fancy tucking and is shaped by shoulder 
and under-arm seams, The fulness at the waist is drawn in 
by a tape inserted in a casing and tied at the back, where the 
guimnpe is closed-with buttons and button-holes. The neck is 
finished with a standing collar, and the two-seam sleeves, 
which are of the fancy tucking, have slight fulness at the top. 

These little garments may be charmingly developed in a 
variety of materials of silk, cotton or woollen texture and 
daintily trimmed with ribbon, lace edg- 
ing or insertion. 

Set No. 220 is in seven sizes for lady 
dolls from sixteen to twenty-eight inches 
in height. Fora doll twenty-two inches 
tall, the guimpe calls for half a yard of 
fancy tucking twenty-seven inches wide 
for the sleeves and upper part of front and 
back, with a fourth of a yard of organdy 
thirty-six inches wide; while the skirt 
and waist cal! fora yard and five-eighths 
of goods thirty-six inches wide. 

Price of Set, 7d. or 15 cents. 





> 


GIRL DOLLS’ DRESS AND 
GUIMPE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 221.—A charming little dress 
and guimpe for a girl doll is here 





underfolded box-plait is formed to give pretty fluffiness. The 
waist is finished with gathered frill-sleeves and an applic’ 
belt; and the full gathered skirt is joined to the waist. 

The guimpe is made of white lawn and trimmed with lac- 
edging and narrow feather-stitched bands. It is shaped b: 
shoulder and under-arm seams and has fulness collected i: 
three rows of shirrings at the top and drawn in at the wais 
by a tape that is inserted in a casing and tied at the bak 
where the guimpe is closed with buttons and button-holes. 4 
standing collar completes the neck, and the one-seam bish.: 
sleeves are finished with wristbands. 

Set No. 221 is in eight sizes for girl dolls from fot: 
teen to twenty-eight inches in height. For a doll twenty-ts: 
inches tall, the dress calls for one yard of material thirty-s: 
inches wide, while the guimpe needs half a yard of gov: 
in the same width. Price of Set, 7d. or 15 cents. 





oe 


GIRL DOLLS' STRAIGHT FULL SKIRT, SAILOR BLOTSE 
AND CAP. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 219.—This charming little set of garments for dolls 
consists of a skirt, blouse and cap made of white flannel and 
trimmed with blue braid. The blouse is shaped by under-ar 
and shoulder seams and is closed at the front. A tape inserte¢ 
in a hem at the bottom is drawn close at the waist and tied. 
causing the blouse to droop in pretty sailor fashion. A large 
sailor-collar falls square across the back and has wide, square 
ends meeting be- 
low the neck so as 
todisplay thefronts 
in chemisette ef- 
fect between. The 
full gathered 
sleeves have only 
an inside seam and 
are finished with 
wristbands. The 
full, straight skirt 
is gathered at the 
top and sewed to 
a belt. 

The sailor cap’ 
has a round-crown 
top and circular 








SS EF A 
Side- Front View. Stde- Back View. 
Set No. 219.—Grrt DoLis’ Srraigrt Fr: 
SKIRT, SAILOR BLOUSE AXD Cap. 


(For Description see this Page.) 





sides that are in four joined sec- 
tions. It is finished with a straight 
band. 

Set No. 219 is in eight sizes for 
girl dolls from fourteen to twenty- 
eight inches in height. To make 
the costume for a doll twenty-twe 
inches tall, calls for a yard snd 





illustrated. The dress is made AW its aA an eighth of any. eee 
of figured organdy. and a blue Aa xf “EEA me thirty-six inches oe 
ribbon sash and frills of lace AF Wn Price of Set, 7d. or 15 cents. 
edging provide dainty touches. HIF NS SRA ol neg. 

The body of the dress has a TA TR 

round-necked square yoke that is Begs GIRL DOLLS’ DRESS, SACK AN? 
shaped by shoulder seams and full ont Vlew: PETTICOAT. 

lower portions that are gathered Set No. 221—Grrt Dos’ Dress anp GUIMPE. (For Illustrations see Page 595.) 


at the top and bottom, puffing out 
prettily at the front, while the 
backs are drawn down tight at 
each side of the closing, which is made at the center with but- 
tons and button-holes. An attractive feature is the two-section 
Bertha collar, which shows its pointed ends wide apart at the 
front and back and falls in a point on each shoulder, where an 


(For Description see this Page.) 


No. 222.—The effectiveness and 
simple construction of these gar- 
nents will be fully appreciated by dolly’s mama. The dainty 
lawn dress is made with a circular yoke shaped with shoulder 
seams and closed at the center of the back; the yoke t 
effective developed in fancy tucking, and to it is joined che 
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tance down the front at each side of the gathered fulness. 


lower part of the dress, which is gathered at the center of the 
The collar is edged with a frill of lace, and the gatherings in 


front and back but left smooth on the shoulders and under 


the arms. A gathered Bertha, 
shaped in points all round, outlines 
the yoke, and a soft and decora- (2 > 
tive finish is given to it by a frill SF 
of lace. A dainty lace frill also 
completes the neck. The one-seam = 
sleeves are gathered at the top and 
bottom and are finished about the 
wrist by a narrow band that is 
edged with lace. A broad hem com- s 
pletes the lower edge of the dress. [ | 
A petticoat made of cambric is | 
worn under the dress and is orna- 
mented about the bottom with clus- 


ters of narrow tucks and a me- —“ Pp 


dium-wide hem. Itisshaped with 
a short sleeveless body 
that is fitted by shoulder 
and under-arm seams; and 
cut low in the neck. The 
body is closed at the back 
with buttons and button- 
holes. The skirt is joined 
to the short body in full 
gathered style. 

A stylish little sack 
developed in blue-and- 
white polka-dotted flan- 
nel completes this desirable little out- 
fit. The sack is made with shoulder 
and under-arm seams and a cenfer 
seam, and both the side and center 
seams are left open a short distance 
from the bottom to form vents. A 
large collar made with deep points at 
the front and back and over each 


shoulder completes the neck. Embroidered scollops finish all 
The sack closes only 


the loose edges of the sack and collar. 
at the neck with a hook and eye, ora ribbon tie may be 
used. The sleeves are made with only one seam and are 
gathered at the top and finished with a neat scollop 
about the wrist. 

Various materials may be used in the construction of 
this dainty little outfit. Silk, soft wool or fancy cotton 
goods, such as Swiss, dimity, etc., being suitable for the 
dress, while nainsook or lawn can be used for the petti- 
coat. Plain white flannel embroidered in some dainty 
color, with large ties at the neck of the same shade, 
will be very effective for dolly’s sack. 

Set No. 222 is in eight sizes for girl dolls from fourteen 
to twenty-eight inches in height. For a doll twenty- 
two inches tall, the dress requires a yard and three- 
eighths of lawn thirty-six inches wide, with an eighth of 
a yard of fancy tucking twenty-seven inches wide for 
the yoke; the sack needs five-eighths of a yard of ma- 
terial twenty-seven inches wide, and the petticoat 
three-fourths of a yard thirty-six inches wide. Price 
of Set, 7d. or 15 cents. 


-_—_—_ HH >__ -—- 


LADY DOLLS’ LOUNGING-ROBE OR NIGHT-GOWN. 
CHEMISE, FLOUNCE-PETTICOAT 
AND DRAWERS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 223.—Miss Dolly’s wardrobe would certainly be 
incomplete without this beautiful set of lingerie, which 
consists of lounging-robe or night-gown, chemise, 
flounce-petticoat and drawers. The gown is extremely 
pretty and is shown made of fine nainsook. It is shaped 
by shoulder and side seams and a graceful clinging effect 
is given by an under-arm dart at each side. The back 
is in Watteau style, the fulness being laid in a double 
box-plait that falls in gracefully from the neck at the 
center. The front is in low, square outline at the top, 
and the fulness at the center is gathered in a way to 
form a frill heading and falls free all the way. 






Front View. 
- Set No. 222.—GirL Douis’ DRESS, SACK AND 
PETTICOAT. 
(For Description see Page 594.) 


The gown 
is slashed a convenient depth at the center of the front for 
closing. A pretty feature is a large sailor-collar, square at 
the back and with pointed ends which extend a short dis- 




















Back View. 
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Front View. 
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the front are covered by ribbons 
that are bowed over the closing. 
The full one-seam sleeves are gath- 
ered at the top and bottom and 
finished with wristbands and frills 
of lace. 

Cambric was chosen for the 
flounce-petticoat, which is made 
exceedingly dainty with tucks 
and lace edging. The petticoat 
has a four-gored upper portion 
that is smooth at the front and 
sides and gathered at the back, and 
a gathered-flounce lgwer part that 
has three small tuckstakenup above 
the hem and is edged with lace. 

The chemise, which is 
of fine nainsook, is sim- 
ply shaped by under- 
arm and short shoulder 
seams. It is in low, 
round outline at the 
neck, where it is gath- 
ered at the center of the 
front and back, the ful- 
ness falling prettily. <A 
frill of lace edging dain- 
tily trims the neck, arm’s- 
eyes and lower edges. 

The drawers also are of fine nain- 
sook and are shaped by a center seam 
and inside leg-seams. They are gath- 
ered at the top and sewed to a waist- 
band and are slashed at the left side 
for a closing. Several rows of small 
tucks are taken up at the bottom of 


each leg, which is néatly finished with a frill of lace edging. 
Set No. 228 is in seven sizes for lady dolls from sixteen to 
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Set No. 223.—Lapy Do .ts’ LounGING-ROBE OR N1GHT-GOWN, CHEMISE, 


FLOUNCE-PETTICOAT AND DRAWERS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


twenty-eight inches in height. For a doll twenty-two inches 
tall, the gown requires a yard and a half of goods thirty-six 
inches wide, while the other garments need « yard and a half 
of material in the same width. (Priceyofet, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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broidery; of those manufactured for the purpose, however, 
there is a charminy choice. It is difficult to designate these, be- 
cause indjvidual firms name them to suit themselves. One of 
the most useful is of rather heavy texture and «ives one the im- 
pression of being a mixture of linen and cotton; the woven 
squares measure about an eighth of an inch. It is obtainable 
in cream, écru and string color, the last making a very good 
gtound tone, also in some dark shades, such as terra-cotta, green 
and deep-blue. Then there are lighter goods of the same de- 
scription, with smaller squares for the finer kinds of work. 

If one chooses to work on a plain ground of cloth, felt, velvet. 
satin or silk, the common open canvas for cross-stitch must be 
basted on the goods after the pattern has been stamped on 
it. Care must be taken in working to carry the silk or thread 
through the foundation without catching the canvas; then when 
the work is completed the 
capvas threads are drawn 
out one by one. The pro- 
cess is rather tedious, but 
in some cases this method 
well repays the time spent 
uporm it. A silk or satin 
hand-bag looks very rich 
wher treated in this way 
with a full design. With re- 
gard to the silk or thread 
employed for working, of 
which there isa good choice. 
the beautiful linen threads 
made in all colors and two 
or three sizes are appropriate. 

Of the embroidery silks Ro- 
man floss is one of the most 
useful, unless for extra large 
squares, when rope silk is 
preferable. Twisted embroi- 
dery silk does not cover sa 
well, but if the article in hand 
is likely to sustain much fric- 
tion, the first-named flossy 
kinds of silk are not so desir- 
able. Sometimes crewel or 
other wools are brought into 
use, but these are not so pop- 
ular as silk or linen threads. 

All the designs illustrated 
are as useful as they are or- 
namental, inasmuch as they 
can be adapted for the deco- 
ration of many other articles 
than those for which they are 
specially drawn. 

The desiyn for a sofa-cush- 
ion makes an excellent bor- 
der for a small tablecloth by 
leaving out the center and re- 
peating the outside forms to 
the required size; it would 
also make a good border by 
using either a single or double 
row of the repeat pattern. 
The drawing represents half 
the width of a sofa-cushion - 
that when finished would measure about twenty-four inches 
square, leaving a suitable margin of an inch and a half to two 


THE WINTER HOLIDAY SOUVENIR for 1898-'99 sur- 
passes anything of the kind previously issued and illustrates 
hundreds of articles suitable for holiday presents for persons 
of both sexes and all ages which may be readily and cheaply 
made up at home from the patterns we supply. 


introduced, Christmas stories and poems, menus for the Christ. 


mas dinner, formulas for making seasonable beverages, selec- 
tions for recitation, a calendar for 1899 and a thousand and one 
other things worth mentioning that have a particular interest at 
The Winter Holi- 
day Souvenir will be sent by mail by ourselves or any of our 


this time for all members of the household. 


agents on receipt of FivE Cents to prepay charges. 





For TABLE COVER. 


In addition, it 
includes much reading matter of a general and literary charac- 
ter, suggestions in the preparation of entertainments appropriate 
to the time and hints as to the effective novelties that may be 
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inches—that is, if it is worked on the canvas above described— 
with the squares measuring about an eighth of an inch. Onan 
écru or string-colored ground it would look well worked iu three 
shades of almost any color—such as Delft-blue, old-rose or terra- 
cotta, olive-green, orange-yellow, violet or heliotrope. The 
darkest tone outlines the forms and is used for all the cross- 
stitches that are shaded black, while the connecting lines that 
are worked in squares take the next shade, the lightest being 
reserved for the partial filling inside of the flower-like forms. 

The design for a straight border requires only two shades, but 
there must be a decided difference between them; or, it can be 
worked with two contrasting colors, such as the rich-red and 
deep-blue that distinguishes the Russian cross-stitch embroidery. 
Black with a bright color is also very striking. A double band 
of this border with lace or crochet between makes a charming 
apron, It also looks well on 
huckaback for the ends of 
a bureau-scarf. On large 
squares it serves well fora 
curtain border—in fact, it is 
a useful pattern for work of 
any description, whether fine, 
medium or coarse. 

The remaining design is 
very delicate and departs 
from the ordinary method of 
working cross-stitch, since 
the thread covers only the 
four sides of each square, 
leaving the middie clear; 
sometimes the thread crosses 
the square once diagonally. 
There can, however, be no 
difficulty in following the 
pattern, as it clearly shows 
the exact method of work- 
ing. This design makes a 
dainty cloth for a small table, 
a mat fora large lamp or a 
trimminvg fora child’s frock. 
It would also serve for a 
pretty lap-rope for a baby 
carriage or trim a cot quilt. 

It will be seen from the 
above descriptions how very 
adaptable cross-stitch em- 
broidery is and how easy of 
execution. Before leaving 
‘the subject I would suggest 
that in starting the work, 
especially when—as is usu- 
ere ally the case—the design is 
oH Ch. HY strictly conventional, the pat- 
ead tern be laid out by putting 
in two or three stitches at 
given points. In this way a 
mistake is at once detected 
and easily corrected, and the 
consequent unpleasant pro- 
cess of unpicking is avoid- 
ed. Some people run a col- 
ore cotton each way at every 
tenth square: this renders 
counting extremely easy, and in the end much time is saved. 
A quick worker will readily learn a repeat pattern by heart 
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RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE.—This pamphlet 
(already in its second edition) consists of a large collection of 
famous and favorite recitations, and also includes novelties in the 
way of dialogues and monolozues sure to meet general approval. 
It is an eminently satisfactory work from which to chouse reci- 
tations. Price, 1s. (by post, 1s. 2d.) or 25 cents per Copy. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND SOCIETIES; A new pamphlet 
containing a History of the Organized Club Movement and the 
General Federation of Clubs. the Many Departments of Social 
Science to which the energies of Club Women may be directed. 
and Instructions for Organizing a Club. The Patriotic, Social 
and Philanthropic Organizations are described, including with 
the descriptions Cuts of well-known Club Women. Price, 6d. 
(by post, 74d.) or 15 Cents, 
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THE EARLY WINTER DRESS GOODS. 


Plain. simple but extremely elegant and rich are the fabrics 
most popular for this Winter. People of conservative tastes will 
readily appreciate this fact and will easily secure satisfactory 
and attractive results in the use of the materials. The woman 
who desires elaboration may easily achieve pleasing effects, 
either by applying braid or any of the various other garnitures 
upon the plain fabric or by selecting from the vast variety of 
charming decorative goods shown some particular piece in 
which both the design and color scheme are attractively and 
harmoniously united. 

Persian effects have returned to favor; they usually form 
a border on some plain fabric, either silk or wool, and in colors 
which light up beautifully the neutral tints of the backgrounds. 
An especially attractive and quite the latest conceit in the novel- 
ties exhibited to be used as a trimming has an India cashmere 
ground with Persian border; it is applied either as bands or 
in squares upon the skirt, the piain material to match being 
used for the waist. . These robes may be obtained in all the 
latest shades—national-blue, gray, brown and green. Grace- 
ful, stylish gowns will result from a tasteful adaptation of the 
fabric, and its soft, easily draped quality will insure its pop- 
ularity. Graduated borders emphasize the charms of several 
solid-colored fabrics and are shown in some contrasting color 
blending harmoniously with the background. A deep rich red 
has this decorative feature in black, while the several popular 
shades of blue are similarly treated and in a yvolden-brown or 
mode the three bands which form the border are of a darker 
shade of brown. In several examples exhibited these bands 
are wavy or in serpentine effect, and the background is illumi- 
nated or two-toned. 

Frisé effects suggestive of fur are shown in bayadére upon 
poplin, wool and silk-and-wool fabrics. A black fris6é bayadére 
gives character and charm to a plaid ground showing green, 
blue and black and also lends admirably to the effect of a red- 
and-black plaid. The hairs are Jong and silky in these bayadeére 
stripes, and the effect is as though bands of fur were inserted at 
regular intervals through the weave of the fabric. This decora- 
tive feature produces a very pleasing result upon solid-colored 
goods as well. 

Yet another conceit in a silk-and-wool mixture in handsome 
brocaded effects and in all the fashionable colors shows green 
shimmering upon a black ground or golden-brown upon black; 
an army-blue also gives life to the sober black foundation. The 
point of interest in this material is the introduction on the sur- 
face of dog’s-hair—somewhat suggesting camel’s-hair—with a 
two-toned background. This decorative feature is quite the 
latest fancy of the season, and the richness it imparts to the 
fabric will insure it a permanent place. A gay plaid ground 
showing green, blue and red is treated in this manner, with very 
stylish effect; in all instances the dog’s-hair is black and glossy 
and is so cleverly woven in the material as to produce merely a 
veil through which the colors chosen for the foundation are 
faintly and artistically shown. A gown developed from this 
material requires very little ornamentation. 

Both silk-and-wool and all-silk poplins remain in favor and 
are exhibited in such a vast variety of exquisite colorings and 
designs that it is positively puzzling to make a selection. 
Green, blue and black are united pleasingly in a finely checked 
weave of this material. Overchecks and bayadeére effects are 
also frequently seen. A bright shade of blue is admirably 
combined with a rich brown in an example of this fabric 
characterized by the overchecked device, while the same attrac- 
tive combination is carried out in the fine checks, with an 
additional feature in the rather broad bayadere of a still darker 
shade of brown. This particular weave would be well suited 
for developing costumes for young ladies or misses. Tucked 
poplins also are popular, having lost none of the charm which 
brought them into such high favor last season. The shades ex- 
hibited are myriad, <A very stylish effect is produced upon a 
poplin ground of some neutral tint by the introduction of a 
worsted stripe in a bright color. These are also shown with 
the stripe of black on green, blue, red and brown grounds. 

Some extremely attractive Venetians are shown in illuminated 
effects as well as in solid colors, The glossy surface of this 
fabric and its close resemblance to covert cloth have established 
it as a staple material. Street and tailor gowns are stylishly 


developed from this popular goods, and they may be made up 
in most severe style or nave applications of handsome braided 
ornaments, with equally good results The double-ribbed whip- 
cords promise to vie with Venetians, coverts and cheviots for 
tailor-made gowns; in this weave two small ribs or cords and 
one large cord alternate over the entire surface. The fabric is 
very close. kin to that used for men’s cuats; the difference 
lying in the lighter weight of the new goods. All the fashion- 
able shades of the season may be obtained; army or national 
blue, brown, green, gray and blood-bay—the last x new and 
extremely attractive shade of red lighter than terra-cotta and 
without its yellow tint. 

The cords or ribs run Jengthwise in a tricoline, a fabric 
belonging to the tricot family; the material is obtainable ip all 
the new plain shades, as is also another weave belonging to the 
same class termed tringeline. The cord in the last-named is 
larger and more distinct than in the other. Either of the 
textiles is well adapted for serviceable costumes. Stil] another 
close semblance to tricot, though the indentations or printed 
stripes are not nearly so distinct, is termed tricot-melton. An 
extremely stylish example is in Oxford-gray, with the weave 
showing an almost black ground, with fine silvery hairs gleam- 
ing through. These dark, sombre shades—black, Oxford-gray, 
dark-browns and greens—-will be given life and character by 
the use of bright-colored silks for the lining or drop skirt 
Beneath the Oxford-gray, the new shade which is promised 
such a popular run, a cherry-red would be a delightful contrast 
and add the desired warmth of color. 

An Irish-peasantry tweed was most attractively developed in a 
tailor gown of the latest design. The skirt is a new tablier 
style, with a seven-gored upper part and a gracefully graduated 
seven-gored flounce lower part. A garniture of black mohair 
braid in scroll design is applied at the joining of the upper and 
lower part. The jacket is one of the latest and most approved 
models; it is cut in fashionable length, with slightly flaring, 
rounding lower front corners, and is closed at the left side 
diagonally with buttons and button-holes. The features of this 
jacket are the broad, triangular revers, which falls back on the 
right front from the throat to the bust, and the high flaring 
collar. Braid ornamentation is applied to the jacket in a pleas 
ing manner on the edge of the revers, about the collar and 
around the lower edge and simulates cuffs on the sleeves, 
which are quite close-fitting and are gathered into the amns'- 
eyes. The neutral tint of this suiting, an iron-gray, is made at- 
tractive by the black braid trimmings so tastefully arranged upon 
it. The hat suggests the English walking shape; it is a gray 
felt, with simple decorations of black ribbou and wings disposed 
becomingly at the left side. Black glacé kid gloves complete 
the outfit, which is appropriate for all unceremonious occasion. 

Another new material. known as Norfolk suiting. will be used 
for outdoor toilettes. These goods are seen in an assortmen: cf 
large and small and in some instances almost invisible plaids 
and in the newest combinations of sombre colors. Brown pre- 
dominates as a background, with red, lighter-brown and gray in 
the plaids. Very stylish Norfolk suits will result from a proper 
development of these novelties; the only accessories that are 
absolutely necessary are white linen cuffs and collar, a bow or 
Ascot tie of bright-colored silk or ribbon and 8 leather belt of 
the same shade as the material. The business woman will ap- 
preciate the many advantages of a costume of this character. 

The eye is fairly dazzled by the extensive variety of rich and 
elegant silks, satins, crépons and velvets especially designed for 
gowns to be worn while visiting or driving or upon ceremoni- 
ous occasions. [roché and printed effects characterize manv of 
the beautiful new silks and satins. A white lace effect. bava- 
dére fashion, is produced upon 8 bluet taffeta ground and also 
upon dark-red and shrimp-pink. Undulating in graceful wavy 
lines is a lace bayadére that gives wonderful beauty to a lustrous 
satin foundation. Exquisite resulta may be developed by an art 
istic arrangement of bluet, green or cardinal satin upon which 
an elaborate Persian bavadeéere is printed. Equally handsome 
is a satin in any of the dainty evening shades—shell-pink tar- 
-quoise, heliotrope, Nile and white—with wide lace bayadere. 
Still another device in the decorative field is the use of a heavy 
plush Pekin strip, giving an odd but extremely attractive featare 
upon a white or delicately colored satin ground. 
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FASHIONABLE TRIMMINGS. 


The success of a stylish gown is very largely due to the ad- 
justment of the garnitures used in its decoration. That these 
trimmings must be disposed so as to enhance the charms of the 
dress fabric and also bring out cleverly the best points in the 
figure upon which the gown is worn is absolutely essential to 
the perfection of the creation; and the well-dressed woman 
always bears these facts in mind, with the result that her gowns 
are perfect realizations of exquisite taste and artistic achieve- 
ment. Rarely beautiful is the vast variety shown in these gar- 
nitures both in design and coloring. The associations of rich 
and handsome jets, spangles, jewels and colored chenille upon 
a background of net, mousseline de asvie or grenadine are suffi- 
ciently artistic to appeal to the most wsthetic sense. These com- 
binations are produced in band trimmings of different widths, 
in appliqués or in revers, yokes and over-bodices. 

To stamp a garniture as being thoroughly new and approved 
it must in some way possess among its charms a chenille intro- 
duction. This characteristic feature, though exhibited earlier in 
the season, bids fair to reign with renewed favor during the 
Winter. In a Russian lace of a deep écru tint the floral design is 
wrought in self-colored chenille outlined with a heavy silk cord 
in w lizshter shade. There are several widths obtainable in this 
handsome trimming, and it is also shown in all the desired 
shades. In some examples two colors are associated with pleas- 
ing results, smuked-pearl and silver-gray, turquoise and white, 
and black and white being among the best liked combinations. 
The trimming is especially applicable for adorning silken gowns 
to be worn upon very dressy occasions. Bertha effects in this 
exquisite lace are wonderfully beautiful, as they are also in 
Russian and Renaissance laces and jetted nets... This particular 
ornamentation will meet with genuine approval, as it combines 
beauty with many practical points. <An entirely different effect 
may be achieved by adjusting the Bertha upon a waist or by 
omitting it altogether. 

One of the most exquisite accessories to a rich gown to be 
Worn upon ceremonious occasions is a Bertha collar or fichu 
combining a yoke and Jong ends in the front, which may cross 
either at the bust or be brought down to the waist. as preferred. 
This garniture presents a most delightful artistic association 
of yellow satin bias bands alternating with a lattice work of 
white and yellow silk threads and tinsel cord. Fine silk 
braid is disposed in tiny scrolls along the edges of the satin 
strips, giving it a very heavy and elegant air, though in reality 
it is quite light in weight. From the yoke portion the lines of 
the Bertha assume an extremely graceful wavy effect, falling 
over the shoulders becomingly in ripples. To brighten a hand- 
some waist which has seen some wenr this ornamental conceit 
raay be most attractively employed, and the many possibilities 
. suggested by its use upon an entirely new gown will easily 
establish it in favor. Combinations of turquoise or cerise satin 
with tinsel threads are equally beautiful, while women of con- 
servative tastes will choose the black-and-white or black-and- 
gray associations. These clecorative features are always 
attractive upon a gown and bring out the lines of the figure 
gracefully, lending becoming breadth to those of tall and slender 
build. This particular feature is emphasized in the proper 
adjustment of the garnitures just mentioned and will be highly 
appreciated by women of good taste and judgment. 

Galloons or band trimmings show conventionalized, floral and 
numerous other devices wrought in chenille and tinsel thread. 
The design is seemirgly embroidered in the deli¢ately colored 
chenille, which is in some examples shaded, and its outline 
shows either a gilt or silver thread. 

Spangles, either of one color or in shaded effects, are arranged 
to form beautiful floral or scroll patterns upon a net ground in 
combination with a leaf design in black or colored chenille. 
Some specimens show the ground of craquellé net, which is 
both novel and effective; and in others the Brussels net is 
studded with glistening jcts, cut-steel beads or tiny jewels. 
Narrow baby ribbon is introduced most charmingly in a bow- 
knot design upon a foundation of net, alternating with an 
almost perfect leaf of heavy lace, which is applied and deftly 
held by a silk cord on its outer edges. The net is cut away 
from beneath the leaf, giving the trimming a very light 
and airy appearance. Dainty colors are frequently combined 
in this novelty, the background and lace leaf being always 


white or cream and the ribbon providing the color scheme. 

Among other ornamental conceits especially designed for 
elaborating elegant evening toilettes is an appliqué trimming of 
rare beauty. A ground of white mousseline de soie bears in a 
delightfully dainty manner appliqués of finest lace in a floral 
pattern, which are studded with pearls varying in size and shape, 
some round and others large and pear-shaped. The center of 
each flower holds an exquisite amethyst very like the real gem. 
Counterparts of this gorgeous trimming are shown when a tur- 
quoise, opal, Rhinestone or emerald is substituted for the 
amethyst. The glittering jewels are dazzling under the gas 
or electric lights and suggest drops of dew shining in the sun. 
Ornaments composed of jewels set upon a ground of tinsel 
braid in lattice design assume the shape of a divided pointed 
star. the center point reaching quite a depth, while the others are 
graduated. <At the end of each point is an elliptical pearl, 
while the vari-colored gems give fire and life to the pattern. 
This particular model will enhance’ the charms of a handsome 
silk, satin or mousseline waist and may be used in addition to 
jewelled embroidery combining similar features. Black, sold 
and turquoise form a very popular combination in this garniture 
for street or calling costumes. . 

A tiny dew-drop on the petals of a delicately tinted flower is 
the suggestion in an appliqué trimming where a floral design is 
wrought by an artful disposition of tinted cup-spangles, in each 
of which is held a very small crystal bead. Leaves in their 
natura] shadings are beautifully designed in the colored beads 
and relieve at regular intervals the resplendent spangled flower 
which characterizes this style of trimming. Narrow bias bands 
of white, black or colored satin may be procured heavily 
studded with jewels ready to apply upon either silk or hand- 
some cloth gowns; the effect of several rows of this jewelled 
garniture may readily be imagined upon any neutral-tinted 
fabric. Ribbons ina narrow width, both satin and velvet, are 
similarly treated. 

Fringes are again very conspicuously shown, having knotted, 
crocheted or tatted headings. One beautiful example of the 
knotted heading comes in a pattern ready to be applied to a skirt 
cut in graduated flounce style. The fringe is so shaped that it 
easily and gracefully fits about the skirt where the flounce is 
attached. It is obtainable in both white and black and is quite 
deep. The tatted effects are odd, though in reality they are an 
old idea revived; they come in three widths. In an attractive 
specimen of Tom Thumb fringe are two layers of black over- 
laid with one of bluet and a fancy scroll edge of black cheniile. 
Various other colors are equally satisfactory in combination 
with black in this trimming. 

A skilful modiste will put to various uses the innumerable 
fancy and scroll designs which are so cleverly produced in both 
the silk and mohair braids. They may be applied upon skirts 
of the most approved models and are ubtainable in sets con- 
sisting of joined fancy pieces ready to dispose upon the gradu- 
ated flounce and a stomacher, with a bolero to correspond for 
the waist decoration. Just in the center of the flounce in the 
front the braided design comes up to its upper edge and is 
graduated to the center of the back, where it is only a few 
inches in depth. This extremely effective decoration brings out 
most charmingly the rich lustre of a blood-bay satin-faced cloth 
costume. The skirt is cut with a circular flounce which 
rexches its highest point directly in the front and is graduated 
toward the back. The braid garniture on the tlounce is 
most attractive: adjusted in becoming style is the stomacber, 
composed of a lattice work of the flat and round braid. The 
basque-waist fits smoothly in the back and opens over a fanci- 
fully cut front of velvet in a rich deep red that affords an 
harmonious contrast to that of the dress material. Over this 
waist is worn a bolero of the braid corresponding in style to 
the stoumacher. The sleeves are quite tight-fitting and are 
gathered into the arms’-eyes, while cuffs are simulated with 
braid. A folded collar and belt of the velvet add distinction 
to the costume. Black glacé kid gloves and a large Louis AVI. 
hat of black velvet elaborately trimmed with handsome black 
plumes and a large chou of velvet matching that used in the 
gown decoration and held in place with a Rhinestone buckle 
complete this stylish toilette, which is especially appropriate 
for matinée or calling wear. 
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Tue Ovp IpEa oF THE Donkey Party, which has — used 
so Often at church sociables and children’s parties, is now being 
appropriated, with slight variations, to provide novel and easy 
means of entertaining evening parties of more or less literary 
inclined grown people. In one instance the idea has taken the 
form of a Pansy Party and is being worked out with great suc- 
cess by a small literary club of girls for their Thanksgiving 
entertainment. Among the features of an entertainment of this 
kind is a white canvas at one end of the room upon which is 
painted a large pansy. Each guest is given a strip of green tissue 
paper with a pin in the end and in turn seeks, blindfolded, to pin 
this stem in the right place, the most successful one receiving a 
prize, which in this particular party will be a pot of blooming 
pansies. After this comes the literary part of the program. and 
in this the pansy scheme is adhered to. Each guest receives a 
pretty note-book, with a fancy pencil tied to it by purple and 
gold ribbons, and is allotted a number of ‘literary pansies" 
made of paper each enclosing a quotation. Some of the quo- 
tations are humorous, others serious ; some poetry, others prose. 
Each quotation is numbered, and the members of the party are 
expected to write in the little books the numbers, with the 
name of the supposed author opposite. Then the books change 
hands, the correct list of authors is read aloud and each person 
checks off the book received in the interchange. The contest- 
ant most successful in guessing the names of the authors will 
be given a book of quotations in violet and gold. The sec- 
ond prize will be the photograph of a famous author in a pansy 
frame. Cards, with a pansy printed in a distinctive color on 
each, are then distributed. and the gentlemen, seeking the ladies 
whose cards correspond respectively with theirs, conduct them 
to seats at the refreshment table. Beside each plate is placed a 
smal] bunch of the natural blossoms. After refreshments are 
served two long dishes are brought in—one filled with purple. 
the other with golden paper pansies. These are the ‘‘ pansy 
predicaments,” and each person takes a blossom from each 
dish. Hidden in the flowers are scrolls containing questions 
and answers, which are then read, the purple flowers containing 
the questions and the yellow the answers. For instance, a lady 
will read: ‘‘ What would you do if you should never grow any 
taller?’’ Her partner promptly reads his answer: ‘‘I should 
scrub the spot with soft soap.’? Another question asked of a lady 
might be: ‘‘ What elicits your greatest admiration ?’’ — and 
her reply, ‘‘A side-whiskered giraffe.” 


PHOTOGRAPITY HAS BEEN Pit To A New Usz, and without 
inquiring whether the originator was man or woman many 
virls who are now mapping out plans for their Christmas pres- 
ents are applying it to good advantage. Someone, it seems, 
conceived the plan of photographing on cloth, fine linen and 
silk; so now many girls are ornamenting embroidered doileys, 
table-covers, bureau-scarfs. pin-cushion covers frames and va- 
rious other pretty and useful articles in that manner. I saw the 
other day two of what promises to be the daintiest set of white 
linen doileys being embroidered and ‘photographed by a young 
girl as a wedding present for a former schoolmate whose mar- 
riazre comes just before the holiday season. To begin with, the 
material was the finest of Japanese linen — and I would advise 
any lover of beautiful fancv-work who has never made use 
of that lovely fabric to give it a trial. The embroidery was a 
Dresden pattern just within the fringed edge and was worked 
in white silk. In the center was a photograph. a little land- 
scape that had very much the effect of a beautiful etching. The 
lunch cloth designed to go with these doileys has four photo- 
graphs. one in each corner, and around each a circle of silk 
embroidery. The work is particularly dainty and effective, and, 
according to expert amateur photographers, not particularly 
difficult. It is certainly new, and that is a charm which will 
add much to its popularity at this season, when so many girls are 
puzzling their brains over Christmas presents and how to make 
thei, for, of course, the wise girl always begins her holiday 
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gifts several months in advance, that even the 
least of her offerings may be the perfection of 
daintiness and good taste. 





A New Fancy-Work which is just now at- 
ie. tracting considerable attention, though not 60 
rn generally useful as to recommend it to the ma- 
AY =—s jority of girls fund of making use of their nimble 
fingers, is leather embroidery on leather. The 
A if groundwork leather, as a rule, is in the dark 
ih rich shades of red, brown and green, while that 
applied upon it is in ligbt and often bright 
colors. This embroidery leather is cut in slender strips and is 
applied with the aid of a large bodkin. The figure to be 
worked is sketched on the Jeather, then tiny slits are made 
through which the leather strips are drawn by the bodkin. 
Chair backs, chair cushions, portfolios, borders for heavy table- 
covers and portiéres are among the articles on which this work 
is applied. 


IX 


KyitminG HAs AGAIN CoME INTO 1TS8 OLD-TIME Favor. It 
is prophesied by those claiming to know that there will be nv 
end of the knitted Christmas gifts—not from old ladies as here- 
tofore, but from the youngest and prettiest of fashionable belles. 
Golf stockings and, in fact, all sorts of stockings seem to be 
favored by girls who have taken up this new fad. Then there 
are purses, neckties of every conceivable style and color, belts, 
girdles, stock collars, garters, suspenders, sofa-cushions, pin- 
cushions, sacks, comforters; and the other day I saw a girl 
who proudly exhibited half a dozen all-wool shirts and two 
short under-skirts as the product of her busy knitting needles. 
The fad is a sensible one and one which no woman should 
ever become too old to enjoy. There is an endless number of 
pretty and useful articles to be knitted, and certainly the silks, 
wools and cottons that are adapted to the work were never more 
beautiful or varied. 


WooDcARVING 18 ANOTHER FaNnoy which is at present occu- 
pying considerable attention among a circle of artistic girls in 
New York. As yet they appear to have devoted their attention 
almost exclusively to the carving of salad forks and spoons. 
The work i3 comparitively simple, does not require any great 
amount of instruction and the materials are not expensive. The 
articles are useful and the work ornamental, so it would seem 
rather a good idea for other girls having a taste for the artistic 
and the ability to handle edge tools to consider when in search 
of new ideas that may be put to practical use. 


A Pretry Devicrk Quitrz PopuLar AmonG GIRLS with cam- 
eras just now—I notice 1t among more girls who have spent 
the‘r Summer awheel, afloat and in camp—is the photograph 
fan. It is easily made and quite inexpensive. One made bya 
girl with wheeling tastes was the round Japanese kind whicb 
does not close. This had a small photograph of a friend’s head 
cut round and placed in the center, on one side, to represent 
the hub of a bicycle wheel. Other small photographs, graduated 
in size, were pasted upon the fan. while between these in gilt 
were painted heavy lines to represent the spokes of the wheel. 
The outer rim, which was quite heavy, was also gilded to resem- 
ble the tire. Perhaps it is not necessary to state that all the 
photographs used were bicycle pictures. Another girl has what 
she calls her * laugh-and-grow-fat fan.” This was, to begin 
with, a large old-fashioned fan of the open-and-shut variety made 
of heavy gilt and white paper. On it she pasted, in harmonious 
relation to each other as regards size, color and shape, a num- 
ber of amusing pictures, all snap-shots and generally of friends 
caught in ridiculous attitudes. These are all outlined in gilt. 
which brings out the pictures as if in frames, producing a most 
charming effect. 


Waistcoats EMBROIDERED IN Denicate Patterns are fash- 
ionable. The canvas waistcoat worked in subdued colors is 
well suited to street wear in the morning, and will be worn just 
as any ordinary waistcoat. Devised at first for billiards, golf 
and the bicycle, it is so adaptable and unobtrusive that it has 
been adopted for general wear. Vests that show a surface 
worked over and over in thick ridges and then clipped, after 
the fashion of cushions and sofa pillows, are most used for 
hunting or any outdoor exercise requiring warmth; but the 
canvas worked in close flat patterns in either silk or fine 
worsted is quiet cnough to suit the most conservative taste. 

LAFAYETTE MCLAWE. 
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As many of the questions answered this month have been 
about weddings, a few more words on this important subject 
may not be amiss. Within the last few years both sentiment 
and fashion have set themselves against ostentatious display 
or any attempt to make mere social capital out of what should 
always be regarded as a very solemn and impressive event, 
although there j3 no reason why it should not also be a cheerful 
one. Most people prefer to be married in church, and in that 
case, unless one of the families concerned is in deep mourning, 
it is customary to invite to the ceremony all acquaintances on 
both sides, as well as closer friends, while, if there is a reception 
afterward, it may be as small or as large as people choose to 
have it. While it is very natural that a bride’s friends should 
wish to have the church prettily decorated, it is well not to let 
the idea get abroad that there is to be anything unusual in the 
way of flowers or music, as in that case the church will proba- 
bly be filled by a mob of curious outsiders who will stare and 
chatter and stand up on the pew seats, to the disturbance of 
those who have a right to be there. If there is any reason to 
fear such an invasion, it is a good plan to send a small card en- 
closed in the invitations, engraved. for instance, with ‘St. John’s 
Church, June Fifteenth, 1898. Please present this card at 
the door,’’ and ushers who know the friends of both families 
should be stationed at the doors to take the cards and to see 
that people do not push in without them. It used to be very 
common to see the women who were near relatives of the bride 
or groom sitting in the front pews with nothing on their beads, 
but hats or bonnets are now always worn in church, which is 
certainly in better taste. The bride’s gown, whether the wed- 
ding is in the daytime or evening, is made high-necked and with 
long sleeves, and if there is a plain tulle veil, it is usually worn 
over the face while in the church and thrown back during the 
wedding reception. White should always be chosen if possible 
when the bride is a young girl, but the material need not be 
expensive, and if simply made, it will be a useful dress after- 
ward. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M. B.—1. A bride always wears her wedding dress during the 
reception which usually follows the ceremony, and only changes it for 
her travelling dress just before she Jeaves the house, if she is going 
away. 2. It is customary to wear a spray of orange-blossoms fastened 
to the dress or in the hair. and if there is a larger bunch, it may be 
carried in the hand, although many brides now prefer to carry a simple 
white prayer-book, which is often the gift of some near friend. 3. 
There is a ladies’ dressing-room at one end of each sleeping-car 
and there one may remove any garment in which it would be 
uncomfortable to sleep; it is usual to have a thin wrapper, not 
conspicuous, to put on over the night-gown if one is sleeping in the 
regular car. There are, however, on many trains small compart- 
ments called state-rooms, one or two to each car. These are small 
cabins with doors of their own and separate toilet conveniences; 
they cost more than a berth or section, but they accommodate two 
persons and are more comfortable and, of course, more private, and if 
vou are able to engage one, you may go to bed just as if vou were at 
home. Most people, if they have only tive hours of night travel, con- 
unt themselves with merely loosening their clothes and taking off 
anything which would be crushed or hurt. 4. The Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company issues two books on etiquette, one called “ Good 
Manners.” the other “Social Life.” They each cost one dollar, and will 
doubtless furnish the information you desire. Your questions could 
net be answered iu the October number of THE DELINEATOR, as it 
hud already gone to press when your letter was received. 


An Anatous Enquirer.—The first time vou call on your friend you 
should leave your own card and your husband’s, not only on her but 
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also on the lady with whom she is staying and 
on the lady’s daughter—six cards in all, But 
you need not leave a card for vour friend’s 
daughter if she ix only thirteen, us girls do 
not have that sort of social recognition, espe- 
cially from married women, until they are 
grown up. When you go to see your friend 
ugain you need only leave your own card 
for her, as a reminder that you have been 
there, but it is very rue not to begin by 
leaving cards formally on a friend’s hoatess, 
who should, of course, return your visit; but 
neither of you is forced to continue the ac- 
quaintance further unless you wish tu do so. 


Ek. B—The members of a wedding purty 
weur the same dresses at the reception xs 
they did at the ceremony; in fact, if the wedding is at eight 
o'clock, people are usually invited to the reception at half-past 
cight, as the wedding party is supposed to be ready to see friends 
a+ soon as it returns froin the church. 2. Wedding suppers are 
much casicr to serve than wedding breakfasts, because the guests 
have already had their diuner or tea, and, therefore, do not 
need such substantial dishes as in the middle of the day. If the 
weather is likely to be warm, it is well not to have too many hot 
things, as they heat the house and make it smell of cooking, even if 
they are supplied by «a caterer and only warmed up. Cold fillet of 
becf is good, also boned chicken with jelly, and there are endless 
varieties of salads, which with ice cream and cake ought to be 
sufficient for a light supper; the day of heavy wedding feasts is over. 
The more you provide things which may be helped and handed easily 
the less trouble you will have, 3. The bride and groom, the maid of 
honor and the bridesmaids usually stund at one end of the room to re- 
ceive their friends—the bride on the groom's right, and the maid of 
honor next to her, the rest of the bridesmaids being ranged on each 
side, so that the married pair is in the center. The mother and father 
of the bride stand by the duor leading into the hall to greet people as 
they come in, while it is the duty of the ushers to take the guests up 
to express their good wishes to the bride and groom. 4. Invitations 
to a wedding reception where there are to be more than thirty or 
forty persons are generally engraved. 


True Blue.—1. No matter how small a wedding reception may be. 
the officiating clergyman and his wife should always be invited to it, 
ug they are considered members of the family for the time being. 
2. If there are to be about twenty persons at the reception, a good 
menu would be: stewed or fried oysters; chicken croquettes and 
chicken salad; sliced tomatoes with mayonnaise sauce; ice cream and 
cake. That would certainly be plenty, and less would do. 


Mignonnette—It is not improper for a girl to walk to the front 
gate of her house with a young man who has been spending the 
evening with her, but it is unnecessary. and he certainly has no right 
to expect it. If itis a tine evening and they are old acquaintances, 
she may very naturally stroll to the gate with him, but on general 
principles it is better to let a man say good-evening wherever he has 
paid his v:sit. 

N. O H.—A bride married in a travelling dress should always wear 
either a jiat or a bonnet, whether she is married in church or not, and 
she usually wears white or very light gloves, rather loose, so that the 
left one may be easily removed or turned back to receive the ring. At 
a small house wedding the groom need not wear gloves, but if the 
gentleman in question is no longer young, a pearl-gray pair will look 
better than bare hands. Your letter was received too late for an 
answer in the October numb-r. 


4. H—1. Ata large reception or At Hlome the hostess often asks 
several of her friends tu receive with her, but in calling efterwards it 
is only necessary to leave cards for the lady who gave the entertain- 
ment. 2. In making calls on formal acquaintances it is customary to 
leave a card even if the lady is at home, as a record of one’s visit. 
but it is not, necessary with intimate frends. 3. Jf the young man 
whom you met when you were visiting a friend is a person whom your 
family would like you to know, there will be nothing improper in 
answering his letter—indeed, you must do so if he has invited vou 
to go to the theatre. The whole question of girls corresponding 
with men turns upon whether they write because they really like each 
other honestly and openly, or only want the excitement of a flirtation. 


Mrs. S.—A tin wedding celebration is always somewhat of a 
frolic, and if any friends have sent appropriate presents beforehand, 
they are shown and often used in the rooms or on the supper-table, 
especially as new bright tin is almost as pretty as silver. Cukes and 
ices are always in season, and any of the things which have been mnen- 
tioned as suitable for wedding suppers would be in place at the tin 
anniversary. It is customary for the gentleman to help the ladic< 
from a long table on which the dishes, plates, etc., are placed, and if 
the weather is cold, many peopie like liot coffee or chocolate. 
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DESCRIPTION OF MILLINERY PLATES. 


Fiavre No. 1.—Lapies’ Waixine Hat.—Chenille braid was 
used to make this stylish hat. The crown is entirely con- 
cealed by the soft 
graceful drapery of 
taffeta which chiefly 
characterizes the 
mode. An additional 
decorationarethelong 
curling plumes adjust- 
ed at the left side 
and falling over the 
draped crown toward 
the front. The simplicity of the mode does not detract from 
its beauty but rather adds to it. Numerous possibilities are 
suggested by this type, both in decoration and color scheme. 

Ficvre No. 2.—Lapies’ SHepoerpess Hat.—This becoming 

shape is illustrated 
most attractively in 
this instance. Very 
new and effective is 
the draped crown of 
taffeta having che- 
nille applied upon it 
in recularrows. The 
brim is of finely plaited 
velvet and is bent co- 
quettishly over the 
face. The drapery of 
silk ig massed high 
on the left side, and against it stand two handsome plumes. 
Funcy pins are thrust in the silk crown. Bluet and black are 
associated in this mode. The crown may be of velvet to match 
the brim and ornamented with baby ribbon, if desired. 

Figure No. 3.—Lapies’ Large Rounp Hat. —This attractive 
hat is of velvet, with a corded edge of satin antique; and 
the brim facing 
also is of this 
rich fabric. The’ 
hat is turned up 
in the back, and 
at this point are 
adjusted huge 
rosettes of vel- 
vet and satin 
antique. .\ 
georgeous bird 
with out- 
stretched wings held in position with a Rhinestone buckle 
vives becoming breadth to the front of the hat, and a beauti- 
ful aigrette rises gracefully in the center. 

Figure No, 4.—Lapies’ HWatr.—The softly draped crown of 
this hat is of spotted velvet, while the brim is of plaited solid- 

colored velvet. The 
hat is bent in front, 
suggesting the poke 
shape, a style always 
attractive and becoin- 
ing to the youthful 
face. An Alsatian 
bow of the plain vel- 
vet is disposed at the 
front, and several cur)- 
ing quills rise from 
its center, being held 
at their base with a@ square buckle of cut steel through which 
a knot of velvet is passed.’ Happy results may be achieved 
in this hat by judicious color combinations. 
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Figure No. 5.—Lapies’ Warxixe Hat.— 
This modified type is made of chenille braid 
and has its brim curled over at the back 
and sides, and it is graduated toward the 
front, where it forms almost a point. Vel- 
vet is massed high and in billowy effect 
over the top of the hat. A bunch of aig- 
rettes is disposed in the front and secured by around jewelled 
ornament; and achou of mousseline de soie rests under the 
brim on the hair in the 
back. There is always 
a stylish air suggested 
by this mode when it 
is chosen with notice- 
able becomingness to 
the wearer. The sever- 
ity of its outlines are 
gracefully and pleas- 
ingly softened here by 
the disposal of the drapery, which conceals the crown and gives 
the required height. The ever popular black-and-white con- 
bination is effectively produced in this illustration of the mode. 

Fietre No. 6.—Lapres’ Saitor Hat.—Extremely neat and 
simple is this stylish little hat, which is so well adapted for all 
practical purposes. It is a gray felt, soft and phable. The 
crown is indented and shows a tiny peak in the center. A 
broad band of heavy striped ribbon surrounds the crown and 
is looped at the left side. Two fancy quills rise becomingly 
from these loops. For wear with tailor or business gowns this 
inode is especially applicable. 

Fiecre No. 7.—Lapies’ AtpinE Hat.—Simplicity is the key- 
note of this jaunty hat, which is serviceable for all ordinary 
occasions. It is a dark-blue felt, with a high peaked crown 
and rolled brim. A twist of velvet is brought around the 
crown and formed into small loops in front with larger ones 
at the left side. Speckled quills in a contrasting color and 
dog-ears of silk add to its charm. | 

Ficgtre No. 8.—Lanpies’ Sartor Hat.—The sailor shape is 
again represented in a stiff felt having its edge finished with 
a cord of velvet. Very wide ribbon is arranged around the 
crown and disposed at the left side toward the back in fan 
effect. Three guinea-quills rise to a becoming height and are 
partially hidden by the fan-like bows. 

Fietre No. 9.—Lanies’ ALtrine Hat.—The brim in this 
Alpine hat is broad and stiff and has the effect of having been 
doubled over on its edge. A plaid ribbon is wound around 
the high crown, and a bow of the same rests against the left 
side. A single stiff quill is held against the crown by the bow. 

Figure No. 10.—Lapies’ Saitor Hat.—This stylish hat 
again shows the popular sailor shape. Velvet is shirred on 
wire at regular intervals and forms the effective decoration. 
A large beautifully colored bird gives particular charm to this 
stvlish development. It is adjusted at the left side, resting 
against a huge rosette of velvet. <A delightful association of 
colors may be effected, or the hat may be all of one shade, with 
the exception of the bird, which would be in its natural tints. 

Figure No. 11.—Lapres’ Atpine Hat.—This unugaally novel 
hat is one of the season’s fancies, It is a stiff felt with a wide 
brim and oddly shaped crown. The extremely simple decora- 
tions employed upon the hat make it especially adaptable for 
travelling or general utility wear. A heavy-ribbed wide rib- 
bon similar to that used upon gentlemen’s hats is arranged 
smoothly abuut the crown and forms two loops and a knot at 
the left side. Three straight quills rise effectively frem 
behind these standing loops. The hat may be of one color 
and the ribbon fancy striped, with the quills in some pretty 
contrast, if desired, with equally happy results. 








The fancy just now for narrow or baby ribbon or ribbon 
velvet to be shirred and arranged on the soft draped crowns 
of silk or velvet in b..w knots, conventional designs and in baya- 
dere effect is particularly decorative. The crown may be of one 
color with the ribbon ornamentation of another harmonizing 
shade. Plumes and feathers have almost supplanted flowers 
in trimming except in carriage or theatre hats. Spangled and 
jetted nets are used for crowns in shapes for evening wear. 
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SEASONABLE MILLINERY. 


A marvel of grace and artistic perfection is the Winter hat 
with its dashing, jaunty style so pleasingly illustrated in the up- 
urned brim flaring becomingly from the face; this feature, by- 
The 
ompadour or quaint Continental shapes are holding first 


| Place in the affections of those who seek always the latest 


sonceits, but they have by no: means entirely supplanted the 
victuresque Gainsborough—a type dear to every woman of irre- 


g vroachable taste and who is gifted with sufficient tact to know 


ust when and where this somewhat exaggerated creation shall 
ye worn. The model is peculiarly adapted for carriage wear or 
specially dressy afternoon fuactions, and the charms of the 
right fair face beneath are conspicuously brought out by its 
ippropriate use. 

The sailor shape remains a favorite from the fact that it is 
umost universally becoming and suggests such numerous and 
‘leasing possibilities in the manner of decoration. There is a 
yeculiar charm in the jaunty, stylish walking shape which is 
rearly akin in popularity to the sailor. Of course, the contour 
of the face must be carefully studied when selecting this some- 


| what severe mode, but where the features are delicate and the 








ines of the face soft it will be especially attractive. 
Dressy and wonderfully made little toques appear in all sorts 
f textiles. Those designed for theatre or evening wear are per- 


.tections of the milliners’ art both in the diversity of shapes and - 


.o the ornamental features employed upon them. The effect of 
he sparkling jets, jewels and spangles on net foundations, 
aan in many instances compose the toque, is dazzling and is 
elieved only by the twist or Louis XVI. bow of colored velvet 
t is always associated with the studded gauzes in these dainty 
onceptions. Trimmings are massed directly in the front of 
ats having upturned brims, while upon the large round shapes 
is disposed toward the left side of the front. Rosettes of vel- 
ret, ribbon, silk or chiffon are seen sometimes in combinations 
‘f materials upon almost every hat worthy of note; they are 
ither shirred on wire or in ruffle effect, and a caboehon or a 
thinestone buckle invariably shows in the center. There is not 
. total eclipse of flowers in the decorative field, but it is a notice- 
‘ble fact that plumage is meeting with higher favor. Round 
nd oddly bent frames are draped with taffeta silk in black or 
ny preferred color, and when ornamented with an appliqué of 
‘aby ribbon in a contrasting shade the effect is most pleasing. 

A bandsome all-black hat is the result of a deft arrangement 
f black taffeta over a frame bent into Pompadour shape. War- 
ow ribbon velvet is ruffled and run on the taffeta in successive 
ows, giving character to the development. Where the brim 
ares up in front four Mercury wings are disposed in Alsatian 
ffect, with charming result. This mode, as illustrated, is appro- 
riate for second mourning, though it may be duplicated in 
olors, if desired. 

Another hat where the draped idea dominates is shown in a 
ralking shape. Fine cordings alternate with rows of narrow 
elvet ribbon on the taffeta, which is disposed in graceful style 
ver the whole hat. The shape is clearly discernible through 
xe folds of the silk, but in a manager which is particularly 
leasing, as it relieves the severity of its outline. Just under 
ze brim on each side:a iong black plume is: arranged to fall 
yward the back, resting most chatmingly upon the fluffy locks 
eneath. Two rosettes of. the taffeta are massed together and 
re placed in the center of the back on the brim. 

All-biack, save fora Rhinestone and cut-stes! buckle, is a large 
‘ainsborough that will be selected for driving wear as a com- 
lement to a gown of some_rich textile. It is of black velvet 
oad satin antique. The brim is of velvet, with a scroll design 
-rought in baby ribbon upon it. The:crown is covered with 
atin antique, which very strongly suggests # smooth silk beaver. 
(urge rosettes of both velvet and satin antique are wired and 
djusted to give height at the left side, where the brim is turned 
p slightly. Two exquisite plumes are secured at the base of 
1ese rosettes, one falling toward the front and resting on the 
-ide brim and the other drooping gracefully toward the back. 

he Rhinestone-and-steel buckle of rare beauty holds a chou 
f the combined materials against the brim‘at the left side; it 
>trches the hair in a pleasing way and adds fire to the sombre 
ackground. Narrow velvet bands are applied in rows of three 
pon the satin antique, which serves as the brim facing. 
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A delightfully rich and attractive toque is achieved by a clever 
arrangement. of cerise miroir velvet on an oddly bent frame, 
which is characterized by the site flare. In the indentation 
the velvet assumes the shape of a huge rosette in which 
gleams a Rhinestone star. A heavy loop of the velvet is at the 
base of the rosette, and two jet swords are thrust through it. 

The quaint shepherdess hat has not. passed into obscurity by 
any means; an example is shown in a silk beaver of a very light 
mode, with a careless drapery of darker brown velvet about the 
crown caught at the center of the front in a large loop through 
which a sparkling Rhinestone buckle is passed. Toward the 
left side of the front falls a long curling ostrich plume in a shade 
to match the velvet. Shaded brown velvet and silk roses rest 
effectively under the brim at the back, which is bent over. A 
heavy velvet cord finishes both the upper and under side of the 
brim in a pleasing manner. 

The shepherdess atyle is again represented in a deep plum- 
colored velvet having its decorative features produced by the 
great masses of shaded velvet roses with silk petals in their cen- 
ters, which entirely hide the crown from view and rest in an 
artistic way upon the rather wide brim. Foliage, beautifully 


Shaded, rises to a pleasing height from the bed of gorgeous roses, 


while gleaming through the crushes of these bits of Nature is a 
Rhinestone ornament which in its brilliancy and sparkle sug- 
gests a drop of dew upon the flowers. The roses are disposed 
under the brim at the back and are mingled with sprays of the 
leaves. This extremely beautiful creation would elegantly sup- 
plement a gown of plum-colored velvet to be worn upon some 
ceremonious occasion. 

Bluet is still a much admired shade and is extremely popular 
this season both in hats and costumes. When chosen becom- 
ingly it certainly appeals to persons of esthetic tastes; the 
shade must savor a trifle of heliotrope to be thoroughly ap- 
proved. In association with white it is wonderfully well suited 
to youthful wearers, while for their elders it is effectively used 
alone or with black. An unusually beautiful Gainsborough 
shape is covered with bluet velvet and bas about its crown a 
soft billowy drapery of satin antique in a lighter shade. Two 
magnificent plumes adapted to the color scheme fall from the 
left side to the back, one slightly nodding over the upturned — 
brim, while the other. carelessly rests about the crown. A chou 
of white chiffon adda Louis XVI. bow of velvet with a cabo- 
chon at its base add'delightfully to the decorations disposed at 
the left side. This dainty creation would add the essential note 
to the perfect harmony of a toilette in the same beautitul shades. 

The most fetching little Continental hat is another example 
where the favorite shade of bluet is brought into play, though 
this time without the association of white. The quaintly bent 
frame is covered with bluet miroir velvet and possesses an ex- 
tremely new and decorative feature in the successive rows of 
machine-stitching applied upon it. The drapery is laid flat on 
the top of the crown but effects large blunt scollops around its 
edge; at the left side near the front the velvet is disposed in two 
rosettes, and standing high between them is a large rosette of 
satin antique in a lighter shade of bluet—almost a porcelain- 
blue. Two huge jet balls held in silver cups and mounted on 
amber sticks are thrust crosswise in the tall rosette, adding an 
air of peculiar elegance to this somewhat simple mode. 

A marine-blue felt in Continental shape is stylishly trimmed 
around the crown with a fold of velvet of a color to match, while 
a rosette of the same holding in the center a pearl-and-Rhine- 
stone ornament is disposed in front against the brim, which is in 
flaring style. Blue and white Mercury wings rise becomingly 


just here and fall over to the back. Three narrow bands of 


white felt face the brim, and its edge is finished with a velvet 
cord. Achou of white chiffon is disposed at the back of the 
hat, together with one of the velvet. 

An elegant head-dress for evening is seen in a bonnet some- 
what shaped upon the Dutch style, having the brim of spangled — 
net intermingled with chenille and the crown of black moiré 
antique studded with immense jet rings. The brim forms a 
point just in the center of the front, and through this is 
thrust a heavy jet crescent mounted on amber. Three tiny 
Prince of Wales feathers stand up straight at this point. The 
shape is cut out in the back to fit over the coiffure, which 
must be arranged high to adjust the dainty mode 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By SHARLOT M. HALL.—No. 5.—TONING. 


The reddish color of a freshly printed photograph is not 
attractive, and the purpose of the toning bath is to remove this 
and bring up sepia, gray, clear-brown and black tones. The 
active principle in all toning solutions is gold, and though the 
accompanying agents may vary, the tone is always secured by a 
deposit of gold on the paper. Very good toning preparations 
may be obtained both in powder and solution, the latter ready 
for use, the former needing only to be dissolved in water. They 
are to be recommended for beginners and for amateurs who 
have difficulty in getting desirable tones. 

The new aristo single toner giving platinum-black tones on 
aristo-platino paper at a single bath is an advance of particular 
interest to admirers of the beautiful platinum effects hitherto 
beyond the skill of 
tyros in photography. 
Usually the various 
sensitized papers have 
directions for toning 
on each package; and 
while it is not neces- 
sury to follow the for- 
mulas exactly, it is 
well to heed the prin- 
cipal suggestions. 

An excellent and 
very simple toning so- 
lution is made as ful- 
lows: Dissolve fif een 
grains of chloride of 
gold in fifteen ounces 
of filtered water and 
label it Gold Solution ; 
dissolve an ounce of 
acecate of soda in twen- 
ty ounces of filtered 
water and label it Ace- 
tate Solution. These 
are stock solutions and 
will keep indefinitely. 
To prepare a toning 
bath add an ounce of 
the gold solution to: 
eight ounces of clean 
water, then add an 
ounce of the acetate 
solution and let the 
mixture stand for half 
a day or over night; it 
must never be used 
at once, as a fresh bath 
does not give even 
tones. This quantity 
will tone about a dozen 
4x5 prints; if itis desired to tone more at one time, use the solu- 
tion for that number and then add to it from the stock solutions 
gold and soda in small and always equal quantities. An old 
tuning bath works better than a new one and gives softer tones. 
A number of toning formulas which give good results and are 
favored by advanced workers must be mixed fresh each time, 
but on this account they are more troublesome to the beginner. 

For filtering water and solutions an inexpensive glass funnel 
and a roll of filtering paper will be needed. Place the funnel 
over a bottle or vessel large enough to hold the quantity of 
liquid desired, fold about three sheets of the paper into a pointed 
cup and set it in the funnel, pour in the liquid and let it drip 
through slowly. The paper must not be used again, and the 
funnel and graduated glasses must be thoroughly cleansed each 
time they are used. 

Toning may be carried on in any room where the light is sub- 
dued, care being taken to avoid the vicinity of a window or 
open door. The prints are still sensitive to light and will turn 
black or very dark all over if exposed long. 

The developing tray well rinsed can be used for toning, and 
the hypo fixing tray for the fixing bath. A wash bowl or large 
dish must be provided, also a plentiful supply of clean water. 





A First SuHot. 


‘average beginner is apt to disregard this, 


Half a dozen prints are enough for the first trial, for they mu 
be watched closely and the beginner will most likely be avi. 
ward in handling them. Place them facc downward in tk 
basinful of water and let them soak fully half an hour; thy 
will curl up as soon as they touch the water, but will becom 
pliable when wet. At the end of the time change the water ard 
wash by gently dabbing them up and down. From this wat. 
ing pass them to a bath made by dissolving half an ounce ¢{ 
carbonate of soda in ten ounces of water; let them soak tn 
minutes, wash again in clear water and they are ready for the 
toning bath. The beauty of tone depends so largely on th: 
preliminary washing that the time must not be shortened nc 
the changes of water neglected. Amateurs who are annoyed by 
getting feddish ton: 
will find the remedy 
here. Persistent re¢- 
ness is also caused br 
thin gray negative 
lacking contrast ¢ 
light and shadow. 1 
such a case intensify- 
ing and, also, privtor 
in the shade will help 

To tone the print 
half-fill the tray with 
toning solution aud. 


the final washing 
water, put them in the 
bath face up. Bee 


intervals transfer tb 
bottom print to the tc: 
and so on through the 
lot, that the action ci 
the bath may be ever 
and thorough. Wate 
each print as it change: 
from red-brown {0 
dark _ purplish-brown 
or bluish tones, lifting 
and looking throug) 
them by bright lightt 
be sure that they ar 
toned clear through 

When the right shade 
is reached drop th 
print in clear water: 
all prints will not test 
in the same time, 901 
some instances “rt 
must be used not toca 
short the process. /% 
getting muddy brows 
tones in consequence, whereas full toning would give the blue 


black shadows and clear lights so much desired. From fifteen 
minutes to half an hour in the toning bath will be required 
ordinary papers—some take longer, some less. The eye * 


soon become the best guide. The face of the sensitized pap’ 
or of the dry print must never be touched with the fingers. © 
every spot will show red on the finished picture, but clean 4 
hands on wet prints offer no injury. 


_—_ Sas Kin ad ag am) es ees 


ers ne: 


draining them fren | 


the tray and at shor | 





If the toning bath works too slowly, as it often will in Winter. 
warm it to remove the chill; but never use it hot, as rapid wr 


Prints too ligt’ 


¢ 


ing does not yield delicate or beautiful shades. 
after toning have been under-exposed in the printing-frame: | 
next lot must be printed deeper, as toning and especially fix: 
always bleaches them. 
Over-exposure in printing produces a very dark pictur 
that is seldom attractive, as the red is printed in so fr) 
no after-treatment will entirely remove it. While sn a 


toning bath is best, no solution should be used too long. and 3 


much work is done, it should be renewed once a week o 
oftener. Fuming for a full half-hour will sometimes se. 


beautiful effects,.on. otherwise( intractable albumen p3spe™ — 
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After toning the prints are thoroughly washed and passed on 
to the next process. 


' FIXING. 


For all its change of color and growing resemblance to a per- 
fect photograph, the print is still sensitive to light and must go 
through another chemical bath and more washing before it can 
- attain to the dignity of a card-mount or a place in the scrap- 
book. Hyposulphite of soda is again the fixing power. Pre- 
- pare a solution of four ounces of hypo in a pint of water and 
_add to it twenty to thirty drops of strong ammonia. This bath 
is prepared only when needed and should be used but once. 
_ The purpose of the ammonia is to prevent blisters on the face of 
the print; it may be omitted and a handful of salt placed in 
_the first water bath, if preferred. Some formulas include the 
salt in the fixing bath, but I prefer to use it later if at all. 
. Drain the prints and place them in the fixing bath, moving 
‘them about as 
when toning. 
From fifteen 
minutes to - half 
-an hour will be - 
required to make 
the fixing com- 
.plete, and a short 
washing midway 
in the process is 
‘said to insure 
greater perman- 
ency. 

From the fix- 
ing bath place the 
prints in a basin- 

ful of water face 
‘downward, that 


the hypo may dis- oa 
solve out of the TrLitiaae, * 

film more readily. Ie | 

Change the water pee 
repeatedly and 


let the prints 
soak for several 
hours or over 
night ; if it is nec- 
essary to short- 
en the washing, 
change the water 
very often and 
move the prints 
about in it. If 
any trace of hypo 
remains, the 
prints will turn 
yellow or reddish 
and in time fade 
out greatly. In- 
‘sufficient wash- 
ing spoils more 
pictures than any 
other cause and 
is a common fault 
2ven with profes- 
sional photo- 
zraphers. 


MOUNTING. 


After fixing and 

‘washing, the prints may be mounted at once or dried between 
blotters and laid until wanted in a book or under a weight to 
keepthem fromcurling. Suitable cardboard mounts in all colors 
ind sizes may be obtained, and sheets of Bristol-board cut into 
iquares the needed size are inexpensive and convenient. The 
color of the mount is largely a matter of personal choice, but 
Srown, maroon and olive-green cards give the richest effect— 
stay and pure-white next. 

To mount the wet prints lay them face downward on a sheet of 
zlass or the bottom of a china plate. Take up the surplus mois- 
‘ure with a blotter and brush over the back of the topmost print 
with any good paste. Prepared paste in tubes is convenient, 
jut one equally good is made of an ounce of starch mixed in 
sight ounces of water and set ina panful of boiling water until it 
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turns clear. Then stir in half an ounce of glycerine and bottle 
the paste in screw-top jars such as druggists use for cold cream. 
Place the print evenly on the card and rub gently from the center 
to the edges with a soft cloth to remove surplus paste and 
prevent blisters. Rubber-covered rollers for this purpose are 
inexpensive, or a small rolling-pin covered with velveteen will 
answer. 

Photographers burnish the mounted pictures by passing them 
between steel rollers heated from a lamp; this gives them a 
smooth glossy surface and a finished look, but the machines are 
too expensive for general use. All prints will curl the mount 
more or less and should be dried under a weight or in a 
press of some sort. Prints that have been allowed to dry 
before mounting must be dropped into a basinful of water, 
until they become pliable but not really wet, and then treated 
in the same way as wet prints. Unmounted prints have a 
tendency to curl and should be.kept in a book or portfolio 

until mounted. 


CARE OF NEG A- 
TIVES AND 
PRINTS. 


Negatives should 
be handled care- 
fully and never 
packed without 
strips of paper 
between them. 
Strong envelopes 
holding one plate 
each, with lines 
for date and la- 
bel, should be 
kept for nega- 
tives in frequent 
use, and as the 
collection grows 
negative - boxes 
having space for 
twenty-four 
plates may be 
added to the out- 
fit. Negatives are 
further protected 
from scratches 
and accidental 
injury by a coat 
of transparent 
varnish over the 
film side, but only 
a really valuable 
plate is worth the 
trouble. The 
varnishes pre- 
pared especially 
for such work 
should be used. 
Heat the plate 
quite warm to ex- 
pel all moisture 
from the film and 
assist the varnish 
in flowing even- 
ly. Holding the 
plate face up, 
pour on a small 
quantity of var- 
nish and flow it slowly from corner to corner by rocking the 
plate. Cover the plate evenly and never flow the varnish over 
the same spot twice. Dry the plate in a warm place, rocking it 
once in a while to keep the varnish from getting into folds and 
waves. Lay the dry plate away a day or two and subject it to 
a further gentle heating before it is used in the printing-frame. 
Unmounted prints or ‘scraps’? may be mounted and used in 
nearly all the ways suggested in the previous articles on Blue- 
Print Photography, but are more commonly kept in portfolios or 
scrap-books. If it is preferred not to mount them, the fol- 
lowing bath will reduce the tendency to curl: Mix three 
ounces of glycerine, four ounces of alcohol and one ounce of 
soft water; dip the prints lightly in the bath and dry between 
blotters. 
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CHEMICALS. | by the reflection on the ground glass, noting especially tk 
position of the shadows. If one side of the face seems mu 

Thefollowing chemicals should be sufficient to meet the ordinary much shadowed, a white sheet thrown over a frame a few fee 
requirements of the beginner, and may be added to as needed: away or held up by an assistant will reflect a suitable light 
Grotesque and amusing effec |; 
sometimes result from unnoticed 
shading. It is said that the famou 
caricatures of Senator Platt, of New 
York, showing a thick black lin 
down the upper lip were suggested 
to the artist by a photograph in 
which the nose accidentally cast 
such a shade on the face. 

In the effort to get as large: 
picture as possible the amateur wil 
often place the camera too near the 
subject. throwing it out of focu 
and securing a flat, insipid likenes 
or a distorted one. Homely natunl ‘ 
objects, such as rocks, vines o 
hedges, make the’ prettiest setting 
for outdoor groups, where much of 
the beauty of the picture depends 
upon these minor details. The 
artist should do the grouping, as 
he alone can see the image on the 

ound glass, and easy natural po- 
sitions shoyld be chosen. Never 
scatter the figures too much, nor 
allow anyone to look directly at the 
camera if it can be avoided. If 
the sitters are occupied in. playing 
a game, listening to someone tell a 
story or read aloud—anything, io 
fact, but obviously posimg for 1 
photograph—the result will be vast- 
ly more satisfactory. Here par 
A BEGINNER'S SUCCESS. ticularly every effort should & 

directed to getting a picture as 
well as a group of portraits, some 





One bottle of developer. Acetate of soda—one ounce. thing with genuine artistic feeling and value and as distinctly 
One bottie of invensifict. —Asmall quantity of washiug soda OFiginal as possible. Much more might be said of this branch 
a aoe oe ones or A bottle of s:rongest ammonia. of outdoor work, but half a dozen experiments should teach 


the observant amateur more than a volume of directions. 


PORTRAITURE AND INDOOR 
WORK. 


Even more fascinating than mak- 
ing a picture of something is making 
one of som@dody; and very early in 
the work the amateur’s much suf- 
fering family circle will be called 
upon to assume impossible positions 
and smile more or less sweetly into 
vacancy while he beseeches them to 
‘‘look pleasant” and ‘‘just be nat- 
ural now ’’—a thing no mortal can 
knowingly do under the eye of the 
camera. The first attempts at por- 
traiture should be made outdoors 
in the shade of a tree or porch or 
on the shady side of a house, where 
the light is somewhat subdued. 
Early morning or late afternoon 
should be chosen, because of the 
softer atmosphere and less glaring 
contrasts of light and shade. A 
screen of growing vines or thick 
shrubbery makes a beautiful back- 
ground, but the walls of the house 
do very well. A sheet or blanket 
tacked to the wall or stretched over 
a frame may be used, if preferred, 
and rugs and furhiture arranged to 
simulate an interior. 

Begin with one subject rather 
than & group and study the effect 
of light on the face and figure. A 
full-front or three-quarter view of 


the face is best to begin with, getting the chin up naturally and $$ The making of portraits indoors is the highest branch of pho 
the eyes looking the way the head is turned. Judge the picture tographic art, a study in itself, and will be touched but lightly 





A Rea Success. 
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“here. The veriest beginner, however, can learn something of its 
«possibilities even with a small outdoor camera. Here the artist 


‘takes the light under direct control and presently learns to use 


as much or as little of it as he desires. A real studio with sky- 
~lights and mysterious screens and backgrounds is far in the 
“future, but any room having a large north window will serve 
--the purpose. A north window is chosen because the light from 
+ it changes but little all day and there is no direct sunshine 
-.to cause trouble; any other windows in tue room must be cur- 
-*tained closely to avoid cross-lights. If the wall is plain white 
or light. no other background will be needed; if not, a sheet 
. tacked to the wall or a screen covered with white or gray cloth 
»must be arranged. A folding screen or clothes-horse is con- 
:venient, as one leaf can be covered with dark cloth for a 
-.background and the other with white for a reflector. 
The light must be in front of and above the sitter, slanting 
. downward across the face. Pose the subject at one side of 
_the window, with the face turned slightly toward it, the back- 
ground just behind and the reflector on the side away from 
the light. The camera is placed on the opposite side of the 
--window, fronting the sitter. A larger stop and lengthened 
. exposure will be required, probably from ten to twenty seconds, 
. though the exact time can be learned only by trial. Expose 
-two or more plates, noting the time of each, and compare results. 
i 


° INTERIORS. 
. The deep shade and little light in most rooms render them 
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hard to photograph successfully; but imteriors are a sort of for- 
bidden fruit on which the amateur will waste many a plate. 
The camera should always be pointed away from the light, and 
sunny windows must be curtained closely—or, better, excluded 
from the view when possible. Otherwise they will be over- 
exposed before the darker objects are taken. To avoid the 
extreme contrasts caused by the uneven lighting it is well to 
shut out as much of the brightest light as possible and extend 
the exposure. Use the slop which gives the clearest image on 
the ground glass and make a series of exposures, lengthening 
the time from half a minute to ten minutes if necessary to ob- 
tain good results, the longer time, of course, being for much 
darkened rooms, where it will sometimes secure beautiful pic- 
tures. From the first exposure the amateur photographer should 
keep a note-book of all work, especially failures and their sup- 
posed causes, This will insure success in the end and be a most 
reliable guide, at least as to what not to do. 

In compliance with numerous requests I give the follow- 
ing short list of books on photography suitable for the 
amateur: 

The Photographic Primer, by J. C. Worthington and J. C. 
Millen, a little: book giving in very simple terms an excellent 
general idea of photography. including the making of silver 
and blue papers; How to Make Photographs, by T. C. Roche, 
one of the most comprehensive books on the subject: Ad- 
ventures tn Photography, by Octave Thanet; The Knack, by 
Franklin Putnam, a manual of very valuable advice for the 
beginner. 





STORIES—No. 5. 


VASSAR.—By NANCY VINCENT McCLELLAND. 


There were footsteps pattering down the long corridor, a 
‘knock at the door and a little fumble with the knob. 

- Miss Blatchford turned from her papers with a smile on her 

“tired, thin face. 

‘ ‘* Come in,”’ she called. 

-' Another fumble, unsuccessful as the first. Why will incon- 
siderate carpenters place knobs at such a grown-up height ? 

~ Miss Blatcbford tiptoed over and gave a quick turn to the 
‘handle, then she sat down hastily in the nearest chair, absorbed 
in a book. 

“Ob! is it you?’ she exclaimed a minute later ~ the curly- 
headed mite who looked into the room. 

‘IT fink,”*the Mite observed sternly, with utter jlenagard of 
Miss Blatchford’s surprised welcome, ‘‘I fink you fordot some- 
ling, Bee.” 

Miss Blatchford deepened the wrinkles in her forehead in an 
effort of remembrance. 

**It wasn’t a story, was it?” she asked, slowly. 

‘“'No,”” answered the Mite, gravely. 

‘‘ Nor a pickaback ride?” 

A reproving shake of the curly head. 

‘Tt couldn’t be possible.’’ Miss Blatchford mused, ‘‘ that I 
made a date to ‘ex’ with you and forgot it?” 

The Mite clappel her hands, and her anxious face cleared. up. 

‘© Tt was!” she cried. ‘‘It was!” 

‘* And let me see,” Miss Blatchford continued, her memory 

learing, ‘‘ was it a soda or peanuts?” 

‘* Oh, a soda!” said the child, decidedly, 
We'll miss a car!” 

Miss Blatchford laughed at the Mite’s excitement and caught 
her up gaily. 

‘* No, we shan’t,” she cried. 
get her precious.” 

‘‘ What’s s—vat?” asked the chil. 

‘It’s a make-believe beast like that,” said Miss Blatchford, 
pointing to a paper-weight on ber desk. 

‘*But what’s a Mee-doo-sa, Bee?” said the faculty baby, 
doubtfully. 

“ Miss Blatchford shouted with laughter and tossed the child 
high up in the air. 

* You rascal — Oh, won’t you come in?” she ended abruptly, 

with a change of tone. She set the Mite down and went toward 

,the girl who was standing in the open door. Every trace of her 


‘‘Do hurry, Bee! 


‘* Bee was an old Gorgon to for- 


t 


‘ 


graciousness was gone; she was the unbending woman that her 
every line suggested—the cold, formal teacher that the college 
world knew. 

‘Beg pardon,” the girl began, awkwardly. ‘‘I came to 
bring you this, Miss Blatchford,” and she held out a paper. 

Miss Blatchford took it silently. She made the terse com- 

ment as she glanced at the heading, ‘‘ You should have had this 
in yesterday, Miss Fitch.” 

* Yes,” the girl acknowledged. ‘‘ but I ——” 

‘“Tt really doesn’t matter,” said the teacher, in evident annoy- 
ance, and the girl turned away with an uncomfortable sense of 
abrupt dismissal. 

Miss Blatchford closed the door after her and threw the paper 
on her desk. 

‘*Now, there!” she said, brightly, to the Mite. 
hat, and here’s my purse —and we're off for town.” 

They went swinging down to the Lodge together, and the 
Mite heard a car coming and tugged at ‘* Bee’s” gown in an 
agony of fear that they would miss it. You always either miss 
or catch a Vassar College car by a fraction of time; there is no 
golden mean. Miss Blatchford and the Mite had to execute a 
doubie-quick, which furnished great amusement to the carful 
of girls who were going in town. 

In fact, the whole friendship between this unapproachable 
member of the faculty and one of the faculty babies was a 
source of amusement to most of the college virls. The differ- 
ence in age. the difference in tastes aud the difference in man- 
ners made it such a ridiculous thing! They raised their eye- 
brows in pity when they saw the Mite trotting down to Miss 
Blatchford’s room with a book under her arm. ‘* What can the 
two find to tulk about?” they whispered when they saw them 
go walking together. 

Nobody knew of the remark that Miss Blatchford had once 
made to the Mite’s mother: 

‘* When I am so tired and edgewise with the world,” she had 
said, ‘nothing does me more good than to have that baby’ s 
arms around my neck.” 

The Mite’s mother understood and was glad to loan her small 
daughter; and whether the Mite understood or not she was very 
willing to be loaned. 

She could build a house in a corner of ‘‘ Bee’s”’ room, and it 
would stay there as long as ber fancy dictated. Woe to the 
maid on dusting peregrinations who dared to disturb a brick | 
As for ‘‘ Bee’s”’ stories, they were/the most enchanting in the 


? 


‘*Here’s my 
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world, her paper dolls never met their match and ‘‘ Bee’s’’ paint- 
box held a host of rainbow-tinted enjoyment in itself. The 
Mite was always happy when with her grown friend. 

Would she ever forget the day when she fell from grace and 
her punishment was 8 separation from ‘* Bee”? For the Mite 
did fall occasionally. She had what is hard to deal with in a 
child but admirable in a woman—character. This time her 
mother had gone out, and the Mite was left forlorn. Nurse put 
her to bed with the birds—*‘ Bee’ generally did that for good 
girls when mother was away. The whole of the college world 
was lighted and everyone studying, but up in one dark corner 
was a miserable little child. 

‘‘Bee, dear Bee,’ the poor little Mite moaned softly to her- 
self. ‘I didn’t mean to be naughty, Bee. I will be dood.” 

And how did it happen that ‘‘ Bee’? was close beside her 
almost the next minute to absolve her and comfort her, and hold 
her penitent child-hand until she was soung asleep ? 

If a day spent apart meant sorrow to the two friends, measles 
meant deep grief. The faculty babies started an epidemic 
among themselves, and the Mite was one of the first sufferers. 
Since Miss Blatchford: must come into daily contact with the 
college girls she was forbidden to go near the Mité’s room. The 
Mite mourned and Miss Blatchford grew colder to the rest.of 
the world. 

One day word came down from the infirmary that the Mite 
was worse, and then Miss Blatchford’s face set -in white stern- 
ness. And the next day the news was no better, for there was 
no change, and the next 

Miss Blatchford’s conscience would not allow her to give any 
of her classes a cut, and she dragged herself unflincbingly 
through each hour. Between bells she hurried up to the infirm- 
ary to snatch a bit of information from the nurse. But she 
got no reassurance. 

If the girls had known about it, that day’s path might have 
been made smoother for her. But Miss Blatchford was uncom- 
municative. How could they tell that the sound of a baby 
voice was ringing in her ears and the soft touch of a baby hand 
was on her face. How could they tell that she was saying over 
and over to herself in dull misery, ‘‘They have cut off her yel- 
low curls; she is calling for ‘Bee.’”»? So her classes chafed 
under her exacting strictness and her sarcasm. 

‘‘ Yes?” Miss Blatchford remarked during the fifth hour, after 
a girl had floundered through a recitation. ‘That would be 
most interesting, if it were true.” 

The girl flushed scarlet. Miss Blatchford laid her pencil upon 
her desk and leaned back with the evident intention of making 
some forcible remarks on the subject of Freshman work. 

The class-room door opened and the messenger came in with 
a note in her hand. Not a girl but noticed the ashy-gray of 
Miss Blatchford’s face us she held out her hand. Her heart 
caught for a moment and ached with a fearful foreboding. 
Word from the Mite’s mother—and then she was filled with a 
burst of joy! 

She folded the little note once more and nodded to the mes- 
senger to go. Then sbe smiled gladly at the girl who had just 
recited. . 

‘‘What was it you were saying, Miss Collins?” she asked, 
kindly. 





IT. 

‘* That girl.” said a professor when Marion Andrews came to 
college, ‘‘ will either be made or marred.”’ 

One cannot say that about every sort of girl. There is small 
danger of marring or even of jarring a conventional, conserva- 
tive, calmly-contented character in a four years’ college course. 
But a girl like Marion Andrews—well that is another matter. 

‘They didn’t want me to cume,”’ she announced tv her first 
Senior callers, waving her hand at a family group over her desk, 
‘*but I wanted to see what it is like, you know, and so I came. 
What is it like, please?’”’ 

The Seniors looked at one another with glances of responsi- 
bility. 

‘‘It is a long pull of steady work,” began one of them omin- 
ously. 

Marion laughed a light laugh. 

‘‘T fancy I won’t do much of that,’’ she said. ‘I’ve come 
for the good times. You do have some, don’t you?”’ 

‘*The best in the world,” admitted the Senior crudgingly. 
This was not the way to impress a Freshman with a due sense 
of the dignity of her Alma Mater. 

‘* Weli, I want them,’’ said Marion decidedly. 
had good times.” 

She got up and roamed uneasily around the room. She was 


‘*T’ve always 
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undeniably pretty, with her chestnut-brown hair, long-lashe: 
gray eyes and the mouth with a funny little twist in it. She wa 
undeniably graceful in every careless movement she made. 

‘‘Do you ride?’ she asked her guests suddenly, and withou 
waiting for an answer she went on, ‘‘I miss my horse already: 
would you have her sent on?” 

The Seniors laughed. : 

‘‘I don’t know whom you'd get to chaperone you," they 
answered. ‘‘ Horseback riders are scarce in college. And you 
won’t have time to keep a horse properly exercised.”’ 

Miss Andrews, Freshman, smiled incredulously. 

‘*You’re not going?’’ she queried, as the visiturs rox. 
‘“Come again soon and I'll show you some of my racing trophies. 
They’re not unpacked yet.” 

The group of girls paused in the corridor to collect themselves 
before they swooped down upon the next unhappy Freshman o1 
their list. 

‘‘A little inclined,’ said one of them weighing her wordi 
slowly, and the others nodded. 

That was why the Freshman friends of Senior savants were 
guardedly warned not to mark themselves too hastily as friends 
of Marion Andrews. So for a little while the majority of her 
class stood off and watched her, and the girl went her own way. 

Her rule of life was Epicureanism pure and simple. Books 
were not included in the scheme unless they happened to con- 
tribute some pleasurable knowledge. She posted her warnings 
and flunk notes in a scrap-book and kept them on exhibition a: 
curiosities. She went to the fancy-dress parties in outrageous 
costumes and danced skirt dances after the faculty had taken 
its departure ; she declared she intended to go on the stage. But 
with all her foolishness there was a courage and dash and spirit 
about the girl that was very attractive, and she slowly won her- 
self friends. 

Nobody thought she would come back after a year of it, ard 
everybody was surprised when she did. 

‘‘ Why do you suppose I ever began college,’’ she asked the 
girls who expressed their wonderment to her, ‘‘ unless I meant 
to finish it? That isn’t my way.” 

‘* We thought you had finished it in the beginning,” laughed 
the other girls, as they remembered her scrap- book. 

But they reckoned without full knowledge. Marion’s pride 
had received a stinging blow when her name did not appear on 
the register with her rightful class. She said little, but she de. 
cided to do work enough to get it back there . Bo she 
really spent some time on her neglected books, studied and 
steadied and, when she grew restless, threw herself with a rush 
into the consolation of athletics. There was no better basket- 
ball player, runner or hurdler in the whole college. 

After Sophomore Christmas Marion came back without any 
of her pretty color and with her left arm in a sling. 

‘¢‘ T sprained it,’? was her laconic explanation , and she toa 
up her work again. 

There was much of the Stoic in her after all. Only the col- 
lege physician knew of the aching, throbbing hours which that 
arm caused. It was troublesome and refused to get well; just 
as it began to improve some jar would injure it again, until the 
girl was thin and worn with suffering. Finally, and very uo 
willingly, she was forced to go home for a rest cure. 

‘*That ends college for her,’ said the professor who was 
interested. ‘‘She will never have the inclination to make up all 
she loses. It’s a pity, too, poor child! There was good stuff 
in her. I like the pluck she showed this year.” 

The mistaken professur was glad to recant when she received 
a note in Marion’s bold hand. 

‘‘T am trying to finish my semester’s work at home,”’ it ran. 
‘Tf you have scheduled your lessons for the rest of the term. 
will you take the trouble to send them to me? With that help 
and the loan of some two-armed girl’s class note-book J may 
be able to pull through in shape.” | 

She did, too. Marion Andrews was a Junior in her third year. 

‘‘Marion’s all right,” drawled the warm-hearted girl who 
roomed with her. Unconsciously she voiced the sentiment of 
the class. There is nothing that girls admire better than at 
exhibition of pure grit, and Marion offered them a continuou3 
performance. Withal, a good part of it was for the sake of the 
class, and that rendered it the more admirable. For it was 
Marion Andrews who made the Juniors’ the big best record 02 
Field Day ; it was Marion Andrews’s playing that won the match 
games of basket-ball; and it was to Marion Andrews’s glory 
that her class bore off the championship banner of victory. 

Fate takes: delight-eometimes in heaping indignities on ™ 
just to see how much we will atand before we turn. She usually 


! 
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. .chooses, too, the time when our star is highest and brightest. 
' Probably that is the reason why Marion Andrews fell sick just 


. as she was putting on the halo of a Field-Day heroine. 


And to 
. be sick was bad enough, but to have the measles was worse! 
' When the doctor ordered her to the tower—colloquially known 


"as the ‘‘ pest house ’’— Marion felt that sentence irrevocable had 


" quarantine! 
“college, and she was out of them all. 
just time to elect officers for Senior year. 


been passed and that she would never see day or friends again. 

No wonder she grew gloomy and impatient over her long 
So many interesting things were happening in 
For one matter, it was 
Marion read with 


" interest the bits of news which the girls wrote her about this 
~ suggested candidate or that one. 


- officers ; 


Class elections go by etiquette of precedence at Vassar College. 
It would be a heinous offence for the incoming Juniors to make 
“nominations before the class uhead of them had selected its 
it would be a crime punishable by expulsion for the 


Freshmen to supersede their superiors in this matter. So all 


“~ eyes are centered on the elections of the first class—because it 


is really important to a part of the college and because the re- 


maining part is in a hurry to have it over. 


_ 


a 


Marion stood looking idly out of the tower window on the day 
of her clays meeting, thrumming the sill, wishing she had a vote 


~ gnd wondering what stage the girls had reached now. 


(boa 


After ail it made very little difference to her who got the 


+ offices, she thought, for she had just about decided not to come 
-- back next year. 


¢ 
~ 


‘*Going to college is the only valuable thing I ever tried to 
do,’ she said to herself a little bitterly, ‘‘and everything seems 


; determined against it.” 


She might as well give it up. She knew now ‘‘ what it was 


. like.” She had had ‘good times.” She hesitated only because, 


ne) 


ce 


_ # 


because —an indefinable because. That one word meant the 
three years she had spent in college. She had learned the col- 
lege lessons which are not printed in books. 

Elinor Hunt and half a dozen other girls came dancing out 
of the door and ran over the grass to a place under the tower 


. window. 


—_— 


. group of girls. 


‘* All over, Marion,” called Elinor to the figure in the window. 
Marion leaned far out to hear. ‘‘ Hello!’ she criéd to the 
‘* Who’s Senior president?” 


They called back something indistinctly. Unfortunately out 


- of danger of infection is out of range of hearing. 


‘* What ?”? Marion asked again. 
‘¢One, two, three!’’ she saw Elinor Hunt count down there. 


” Then they shouted in unison— 


. she could not move. 


Her own name! ‘ Marion Andrews!” 
through the window. 

Marion pulled in her head and sat down in a heap on the floor 
_ for sheer surprise. She heard them calling for her again, but 
At a louder demand she jumped up and 
. looked out again. The girls were clapping her with enthusiasm. 
- She laughed blithely and held out her hands to the crowd below. 

‘‘Girls!’’ she said, ‘‘ you haven’t gone and given me the 


It came floating up 


. biggest class honor there is!” 


III. 
A delicious woody smell blew through the library window 


_ and, like wise counsels to foolish ears, went in at one side and out 
_ the other unheeded by most of the girls who were working there. 


' newly cut grass. 


Only one reader paid any attention to it. She lifted her head 
as she turned a page and sniffed the breath of the pines and 
Then she tucked the book under her arm and 
strolled down to the lake. In Senior vacation—if one happens 


- to be a Senior—one has only to do as she pleases. 


_ me stay here with you. 


. ina college course. 


‘*There comes Carol Latimer,” said a girl who was sitting 
on the steps at the end of the walk. 

‘+ Where are you going ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Nowhere,” answered Carol smiling. 

‘‘ Let’s go with her,’’ suggested the girl to her companions. 

‘*No, don’t,”? said Carol, sitting down beside them. ‘Let 
What are you talking about?” 
‘‘Nothing,’’ answered Marion promptly. 
‘¢Good!”? [ll help you,” said Carol, and they all laughed. 
To be a Senior and be silly is the greatest double achievement 
For it takes a deal of sense to enable you 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. — The special inducements 


/ Offered in the Pattern Check given on the Tinted Leaf follow- 
; ing the Ladies’ Figure Pages in this number represent a sub- 
stantial saving to patrons who avail theme¢ives of the advantages 
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to be downright silly, and you cannot possibly make a success 
of it until after you have had three years’ practice. 

‘‘'We were wondering,” admitted Elizabeth Lape, ‘‘ what the 
various girls are going to do next year.”’ 

‘‘That’s rather a substantial nothing, I hope,’? commented 
Carol, ‘‘to speak for myself.’ 

‘Why, we thought you——” began Marion; she stopped a 
minute awkwardly, then rushed on with a ‘sudden daring, 
‘*Carol, tell us true. Never mind about keeping it for class 
supper. Aren’t you engaged ?”’ 

Carol shook her head with mock seriousness. ‘No, girls,” 
she said. ‘'There’s small hope for me in the matrimonial line. 
I’ve never seen any one who approaches the ideal.”’ 

‘*But that really doesen’t matter, you know,”’ joined in quiet 
little Alice Mowbray from the bottom step. ‘‘Stevenson says 
it’s better for a woman to marry ill than not to marry at all.” 

‘*There’s a good deal in that,” rejoined Marion. ‘I believe 
that a woman who doesn’t marry never rounds her life out com- 
pletely. She might better take someone a little lower than the 
angels.’’ 

‘* Well, I don’t agree with Stevenson or with you,”’ said Carol 
slowly. She was leaning forward, with her arms on her knees 
and her eyes fixed on the deepening shadows of the trees in the 
lake across the road. 

‘It’s better for a woman never to marry than to marry ill. 
She’d infinitely better lose the rounding out that she might gain 
by going into the venture. I think that marrying ill would be 
more prone to develop angles in her character.”’ 

Carol was older than the other girls. She had taught school 
for several years to earn the money for her college course, and 
she had been enriched with experiences which few of the girls 
had yet Known. They usually looked on her words with 
respect, because she was so clear-headed, thoughtful and prac- 
tical. But Marion seemed doubtful over these utterances. 

‘*Doesn’t sound like you, Carol,” she said, ‘‘all that about 
waiting for an ideal and such. I'd like to see you put to the 
test.” 

Carol only smiled. ‘‘ Maybe you will,’’ she said. 

She thought over their conversation that night in her own 
room with a little pang of self-mistrust. She knew what it 
meant to battle for one’s living. She had done it. She shrank 
a little from beginning the struggle once more. She was all 
alone and she was tired—so tired. It would bea great temp- 
tation. If someone should want very much to take care of her, 
would she be brave enough and strong enough to say no, 
because he wasn’t her ideal? 

The worst of it was that she knew the someone existed and 
she was not dealing with a merely hypothetical question. 

He came up to the Class-Day exercises, and he had a long talk 
with Carol in the evening under the tree along the lighted walks. 
He stayed over Commencement morning and the girls saw how 
his eyes never left Carol’s handsome face while she was speak- 
ing. And they waited for night and the Class Supper to bring 
the dénouement. 

There is a Vassar custom of calling the roll at Class Suppers 
and making each girl answer ‘‘yes”’ or ‘‘no” to her name. 
That means ‘‘engaged” or ‘‘ not engaged,”’ and is recorded on the 
books for future reference. By this means many a girl makes 
open confession of the secret she has guarded so carefully. 

Carol’s friends watched for the L’s from the beginning of 
the alphabet, for they expected a sensation. Carol sat at one 
end of the long V-shaped table, where the candles threw a soft 
light on her face and the bank of roses before her was a deep 
red. She seemed unconcerned and unconscious of scrutiny ; she 
listened eagerly for the answers and applauded with the others 
every clever response. They were coming near her now. 

‘‘Kreley "—‘* No.” ‘* Kirkbride”—‘*No.””  ‘* Konway ’’— 
‘Provided for’’; a laugh greeted this unusual announcement, 
and someone merrily moved congratulations ; everybody 
seconded the motion and confusion reigned supreme until the 
secretary’s voice rang out above the jolly din. 

‘‘ Latimer,” she called. 

Carol raised her head so that the candle light glinted squarely 
in her eyes and on her fine mouth. 

‘*No,’’ she said proudly. 

NANCY VINCENT MCOLELLAND. 


thereby offered; the Keduced Prices of the Patterns should at- 
tract the attention of all, as the styles selected are chosen with 
reference to the requirements of the various members of the 
household. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE.—-Firrx Paper. 


By ELEANOR GEORGEN, DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL DRAMATIC CONSERVATORY, AUTHOR OF 


“TRE DELSARTE SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CULTURE.” 


Having practised each of the sixteen sentences given last 
mouth, with a single explosion of voice upon each word and in 
& monotone as directed, without regard to the sense of the sen- 
tence, the learner must next whisper the words and sentences in 
the same manner, at first with a great deal of breath and after- 
ward with just as little breath as possible; and each day this 
exercise must be combined with the other. This will afford 
excellent practice for the articulatory organs, and the waist 
muscles will gain firmness from the efforts made to render the 
whisper clear and distinctly audible. In fact, the entire vocal 
system will be greatly benefited by the faithful performance of 
this part of the work. 

The next point to be studied is the support of the voice by the 
abdominal muscles and diaphragm during a single speech, with- 
out the previous noticeable attack on each separate word. 
Close the lips tightly and utter a 
long groan, at the same time tak- 
inz notice of the gradual expan- 
sive movement at the waist; this 
will show the support of the voice 
upon a phrase or sentence with- 
out emphasis. Then repeat the 
action and cough at the end; this 
will display the sustained action 
of the abdominal muscles, with 
an attack upon the final emphatic 
word as it occurs at the end of a 
sentence. Again utter a prolonged 
groan, cough alightly at the end 
and repeat several times, By 
this means a clear idea may be 
obtained of the action of the ab- 
dominal muscles and diaphragm 
during sustained speech, the groan 
representing the support of the 
vuice and the cough each em- 
phatic word. Be careful not to 
cough sufficiently hard to irritate the throat, as only the 
slightest effort ig necessary to produce the desired effect, and 
no strain should be felt in the throat. We get an idea of the 
correct action for violent or excited speech during the convul- 
sive action of laughing, 

When a proper conception of these actions has been obtained, 
utter the single syllable Ga, pronouncing it like a in arm, pro- 
longing the sound exactly as you produced the groan, finishing 
with an explosive sound corresponding to the cough, thus, 
G------ h/ Repeat this several times. 

The learner is now probably prepared to enunciate a sentence 
with the correct support to the voice; but do not forget the oft- 
repeated caution not to stiffen the upper chest or contract the 
throat. Sit or stand in a perfectly easy posture, holding the 
body naturally erect ; and during vocalization occasionally place 
the hand upon the chest and throat to muke sure that there is 
no restraint in either. Figure No. 21 illustrates the correct 
position of the chest and throat during vocalization, and figure 
No. 22 shows an incorrect position. 





FIGURE No. 22. 


ACCENT AND EMPHASIS, 


When well assured of a correct attitude of the body, choose 
any word of four or five syllables, such as Con-stan-ti-no’-ple, 
in-com-pre-hen’-si-ble or com-pre-hen’-sion, and in as natural a 
voice as possible, supported by the proper action of the strong 
muscles, utter the wor several times, carefully noting the action 
of these muscles during the articulation. It will be observed 
that very little motion can be seen or felt outwardly upon any 
but the accented syllable, unless the word be very forcibly 
spoken. Juwardly, however, there will be noticed a gradual 
expansion of the muscles at the waist to support the voice 
throughout the word, with a final attack, as in the cough, upon 
the accented syllable. This represents the action of the strong 
muscles. When. we speak a phrase or sentence naturally, for 
examples, in saying, ‘‘It is the king,” very little action ocours 


except a gentle expansion of the 
waist muscles until we say the 
emphatic word king. An expan- 
sive motion of the waist muscles is 
observed as soon as we begin a 
sentence, continuing until the em- 
phatic word is spoken, when there 
is the final explosive attack, or 
climax. Then the recovery oc- 
curs by an immediate release of 
the strong -muscles from contrac- 
tion,*when We are ready to deliver 
the next phrase or sentence. 

By way of experiment say, ‘‘It 
is the king,” as above described. 
Relgase the diaphragm immedi- 
ately after delivering the emphatic 
word and say, ‘‘Every inch a 
king,’ with the same action, allow- 
ing the diaphragm to recover im- 
mediately after saying the emphatic 
word. Continue in the same manner throughout the sentences 
given in the fourth paper, placing the emphasis upon the last 
word of each phrase. After this practice take the same sen- 
tences once more and say each one with the emphasis upon 
the first or second word, thus, ‘It is the king,” * Every inch 
a king,’ ‘‘ Open, I say!’ ** On, ye brave!” etc. 

Now when the emphasis occurs at the beginning of a phrase 
or sentence we feel the attack 
of the diaphragm and ab- 
dominal muscles instantly 
upon the emphatic word. 
Under these circumstances 
they must rot relaw after the 
emphatic word is spoken, but 
must retain their firm expand- 
ed attitude until the sentence 
is completed. Thus, when 
we say, ‘On, ye brave,’’ the 
first word is spoken with a 
firm attack of the strong mus- 
cleson the word On, and they 
must be held firmly expanded 
until the last word is wholly 
uttered—by which we mean 
that the muscles must not 
gradually relax during the 
utterance of the word, but that 
they should relax the instant 
the last word is finished. 
This sustains the volume of 
the voice and prevents breath- 
iness of tone. 

In the sentence, ‘‘ Halt! 
Who goes there?’’ say halt/ 
in a deep, firm, ringing tone 
of voice produced by a very 
firm attack of the strong 
muscles. Then allow them 
to recover or relax immedi- 
ately after uttering the word, 
to be ready for the strong utterance of the question ‘‘ Who goes 
there?” which follows, produced by a gradual expansion 
followed by an attack upon the last emphatic word ‘*there,”’ as 
previously described. 

Sincerely hoping that we have made our meaning clear re- 
garding the different methods of practising the foregoing sen- 
tences, we would now advise the student to take a number of 
commonplace utterances and endeavor to speak them with the 
same support of voice used in the formal exercises, but in a pere 
fectly natural thouch distinctly clear voice. The exercises 
should always be: practised with force and a full, ringing volume 
of tone. The folowing sentences might be used as examples in 





Figure No, 21. 





FigurRE No. 23. 
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conversational exercise : ‘‘Good 
morning, sir! (Recover.) Are 
you feeling better?’’ (Recover. ) 
‘‘T am going down town (re- 
cover); will you go with me?” 
‘““The weather is 
so unpleasant (recover), I am 
afraid I cannot go out.” (Re- 

. cover.) Any other simple like 
phrases will answer as well. 
This kind of 
practice is ben- 
eficial, because 
often when the 
learner can use 
the voice very 
well in the me- 
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23.) When the tungs are filled to their fullest capacity, hold 
the air for a few seconds by a firm, downward pressure of the 
diaphragm, and then forcibly exhale it all at once on the as- 
pirated syllable Aa/ (‘a sounded as in. arm). 

Second Hawertise.—Ketain the same position of the body, but 
place one hand over the diaphragm and the other upon the chest. 
Inhale the air as before gradually but energetically, through the 
nostrils, at the same time centering the mind upon feeling the 
first outward pressure of air at the diaphragm, the lungs gradu- 
wlly filling until the chest finally expands, as shown at figure 
No. 24. Hold the air in the lungs a few 
seconds by retaining a downward pressure of 
the diaphragm and then expelitall at once upon 
the aspirated syllableia@/ as inthe first exercise. 

In these exercises, especially in that last de- 
seribed, resist the tendeney to thrust the shoul- 
ders upward during inhalation. (Figure No. 25.) 


chanical exer- 
cises he or she 
does not exhibit 
the same im- 
provement in 
the  conversa- 
tional tones on 
account of dif- 
fidence about 
using the new 
method of sup- 
port to the voice 
in natural con- 
versation, the 
ear being unac- 
customed to the deeper pitch of toue which the 
independent use of the strong muscles naturally 
occasions. But practice will soon overcome the 
novelty of the sound and the ear will rapidly 
become accustomed to the musical tones which 
the proper use of the strong muscles without 
constriction of the throat or chest must finally 
effect. The voice will, no doubt, have a me- 
rbanical sound at first, but this will rapidly wear 
away as the student progresses. There is noth- 
that we attempt to learn that is not mechani- 
ically performed at the outset. 


BREATHING. 


It is now time to formally take up the im- 
portant subject of breathing, though for some 
lime previous the student has unconsciously 
been taking rudimentary lessons in breathing 
and has prepared the lungs for the regular 
breathing exercises. The constant endeavor to 
hold the chest erect without strain, the poising 
of the head easily and properly at the apex of 
the spine and the daily use of the abdominal 
muscles and diaphragm in forcible vocal exer- 
cises has naturally and unconsciously induced a 
habit of deeper breathing. The voice cannot 
develop in tone, resonance or power without in- 
creased respiration, If, therefore, at each pe- 
riod of practice there seems to be even a slightly 
increased volume of sound, it may be safely as- 
samed that the lungs have correspondingly in- 
creased in expansive power to produce that tone. 

Upon each forcible contraction of the dia- 
phragm and abdominal muscles required to pro- 
duce a loud, resonant tone in practising the pre- 
ceding sentences, the lungs have been naturally 
and unconsciously exercised, strengthened and 
increased in capacity for inspiration. Before 
entering into a detailed explanation of the rela- 
tion of breathing to the speaking voice, we will 
first present a few simple exercises for immediate practice to 
assist in the development already begun. 


4 


Fieurme No. 24. 


FIGURE 


? EXERCISES IN BREATHING. 


First Hoercise.—Stand easily erect and place the hands upon 
the abdominal muscles. Close the lips firmly and inhale the air 
cradually but energetically through the nostrils, at the same 
time centering the mind upon the pressure of air forcing the ab- 
dominal muscles outward. against the hands. (Figure No. 





FIGURE 





figure No. 26. 


Fifth 


No. 25. 


upon the waist-line. 


Third Exercise-—Pliace each hand against the 
tibs, high up under the arms. 
at the same time thinking of the outward pres- 
sure against the hands at the ribs, as seen in 
When the lungs are expanded 
retain the air for a few seconds and again expel 
it upon the aspirated syllable ha! 

Fourth Feercise.—Place the hands at the back 
Center the mind as before, 
this time upon the outward pressure of the dor- 
sal muscles at the back, during inhalation, as 
pictured at figure No. 27. 
seconds and expel it all at once, as before. 
Ercercise—Yake an energetic breath 
through the nostrils with the idea of combining 
all four exercises in one by feeling the inspira- 
tion, first at the abdominal muscles, 
the diapkragm and the dorsal muscles, then at 
the ribs and, finally, in the chest. 
a few moments and then exhale it. 
to thrust the shoulders upward, but keep them in 
normal position and allow the body to expand, 

Do not practise more than flee minutes at a 
time nor more than ten minutes inaday. By 
carefully and leisurely going over each exer- 


Inhale as before, 


Retain the air a few 


then at 


Retain the air 
Be careful not 


cise twice, the time consumed will be almost 


five minutes. 


utes at a time. 


pacity; three- 
fore, they must 
b e practised 
with care. No. 
benefit will be 
gained by 
straining 
them, but a 
creat deal of 
injury may re- 
sult. Their 
powers of ex- 
pansion must 
be gradually 
developed; 
therefore, 
these exercises 
shouldbe prac- 
tised cautious- 
ly but regular- 
ly, always in 
a room con- 
taining plenty of pure, fresh air. 

The student will derive bene- 
fit by breathing as deeply as 
possible at all times, endeavor- 
ing to observe the same princi- 
ples employed in the last exer- 
cise, though in a modified form. 

Our next paper will treatmore 
fully upon breathing in its rela- 
tion to the support of the voice, 


No. 26. 





This is quite long enough to 
practise at one time, especially for beginners, 
and if the Jungs are very weak, we should ad- 
vise not more than six minutes a day, three min- 


The exercises are rather violent.in character, as 
the lunes are meant to be filled to their utmost ca- 





\ 
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FieurE No. 27. 
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TATTING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN MAKING TATTING. 


d s—Double-stitch or the two halves forming one stitch. 


PIN-CUSHION DOILY. 


Fievurr No. 1.—For the Large Wheel in the Middle.—Use 
fine cotton. Begin in the center and make 15 long picots 


separated by 2 d. s., close and cut the thread. 
Second row.—2 d.s., l1p., 2d. 8. 1p., 2 d. 8.,1 p., fasten 





Fiecvre No. !1.—Prm-Cusnion DoIty. 


toa p. of the center, 2d. s.,1 p.,,2d.s,1p.,2d.s., 1p., 
2d. s., close, leave about } of an inch of thread, make a ring 
of 4 d. s., 7 p. separated by 2 d. s., 4d. s., close, leave 
another }¢ of an inch of thread and make a very small ring 
of 5d. 8s., fasten to second p. of the center, 5 d. s., close. 
Continue making the large and small rings alternately until 
there are 15 of each, 

For the Edge Wheel.—Begin in the enter and make 12 p. 
separated by 2 d.s., close and cut. Around this make a row 
of 12 large and small rings—the small one thus: 5 d. s., fasten 
to a long p., 5 d. 8., close; leave 4 inch of thread and make 
largering of 4 d.8.,7 p. separated by 2 d.s., 4d. 8., close. 
Fasten the wheels to each other in making by the middle p. 
of their last 2 rings, as seen in the engraving. 





FicurRE No. 2.—Tatrep Spmer’s-WEB INSERTION. 


Baste the tatting on a piece of linen, button-hole in long-and-short 
stitch all around it with silk and then cut the linen from beneath. 


TATTED SPIDER'S-WEB EDGING AND INSERTION. 
Fiaurrs Nos. 2 anp 8.—First make the circles for the webs. 


p-—Picot. 


*.—Indicates a repetition as directed wherever a * is seen. © 


Each circle has 20 small and 20 large rings. Begin by making 
a small ring of 4 d.s., 8 p.; turn, and make a large ring of 12 
d. s. and 5 p. separated by 2 d.s.; turn, make another small 
ring, join Ist p. to last p. of 1st small ring, turn, make another 
large ring, join lst p. to last p. of lst large ring, turn; continue 
thus until there are 20 rings of each size. Then join last 2 rings 
to first 2 as before; continue working until strips of a sufficient 
number are formed. Then take a piece of stiff paper and sew a 
strip on it in a perfect circle. Next, take a needle with a long 
thread and tie to a p. of a small ring; carry straight across and 
tie to 11th p. from the one just tied ; now put needle under thread 
and twist back to center of thread, tie a knot and put needle 
through the p. on side half-way between the two p. that are tied ; 
then twist back and knot again, and then put the needle through 
p. on other side and twist back to center and tie again. Now 
divide each quarter-circle with twisted threads, which must be 
drawn tight. After the last one is twisted back to center, begin 
back stitching over the twisted threads around the center knot, as 
in lace-making, until the web is as large as you wish, then twist 
back on 1st thread to 1st knot tied in 1st p., fasten thread lightly 
and cut. Finish all circles in same way ; then press, with right 
side down, on a damp cloth with a hot iron. Join a row of 
circles at sides with 3 rings to form a strip as long as desired. 

For the Point.—Fasten circles together as shown. 

Now, take shuttle and make a double row of rings along top 
side of 1st row of circles in the following manner: Each ring 
has 12 d.s. and 5 p. separated by 2d. 8. Make Ist ring, turn, 
make 2nd like list, turn, make 8rd like Ist, but join 1st p. to 
last p. of 1st ring and 8rd p. to 3rd p. of Oth ring on side of 1st 
circle; turn, make 4th ring, join lst p. to last p. of 2nd ring, 
turn, make Sth ring like 3rd joining to 5th ring on side of circle; 
turn, and continue in same way until 5 rings are joined to cir- 
cle; then make 8 rings between circles without joining; join 
5 more rings to next circle and repeat for the length of lace. 

The next row is composed of rosettes with 4 rings in each. 





FiGuRE No. 3.—TATTED SpPIDER’S-WEB EDGING. 


The rings are formed of 16d. 8, and 7 p. separated by 2 d. s. 
Make Ist ring, join 4th p. to 3rd p. of 1st ring on side of double 
row, make 2nd ring, join Ist p. to last p. of lst ring. Make 
8rd and 4th like 2nd, join last p. to Ist p. of Ist ring, fasten 
thread under rosette, make 1st ring of 2nd rosette, join 4th p. to 
4th p. of 2nd ring in 1st rosette, make 2nd ring join to 4th ring 
on side of double row, finish rosette same as Ist, continue the 
length of lace. Make the next double row same as ist double 
row was made except that on the side next to the rosette, join 
every 4th ring to a rosette. No. 100 linen thread makes a beau- 
tiful lace. 

The insertion requires no description as the directions for 
the edging and the illustration make the, detail.perfectly clear. 
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DRAWN-WORK. 


FANCY DOILY. 


Fiecre No. 1.—This doily is made of fine white linen four 
Threads are drawn to form four 
Hem stitch 


button-hole stitch around in each space made by hem stitching. 


Continue to button-hole in button-hole, round and round, skip- 
Cross the 


edge with a needle and thread. The tatting is made as fol- 
lows: 4d.8., 1p.,4d.s.,1 p,4d.s., 1 p.,4d.s., draw into 
aring. Space, 4 d. 8., join to 8rd p. on last ring; 4 d.s., 1 p., 
4d.8s.,lp.,4ds,, draw into ring and repeat for whole border. 


DRAWN-WORK DOILEYS. 
Ficgures Nos. 2, 83 anp 4.—Two very pretty finger-bowl 
doileys, made of sheer linen elaborately drawn and knotted, are 
shown at figures Nos. 2 and 8. At figure No. 4 is seen a very 


ping a stitch at each corner until one stitch is left. 





\ 
inches and a half square. 
squares im the center and one at each corner. 
around both edges of drawn threads, making fourteen stitches 
ineach edge of square. Cut out the center of the square and 
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FieurE No. 2.—Fincer-Bow. Dotty. 


threads back and forth and whip them over to make the center. 
(See illustration.) The drawn-work border is very simple, and a 
reference to the engraving will make its detail plain. 

Divide the space of linen left on the border in three parts on 
each side. Cut them in squares, turn down the corners of the 
squares to form points, and button-hole all round. Trim out 
the little corners that are turned under. The tatting may be 
made separately and whipped on; or it may be made on to the 
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Fieure No. 4.—Puate DoI ty. 


attractive plate doily made of heavier linen. The central por- 
tion of its border may be made on fine linen jand used as an 
insertion in trimming gowns: or,underwear. 
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THE COMMON ILLS OF LIFE.” 


By GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M. D.—No. 11.—OBESITY. 


‘‘Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would melt!” is the 
exclamatory desire of many. No one seems contented with 
his or her avoirdupois. People’ may be divided into two 
classes—those that think they are much too fat, and those who 
think they are much too lean. The happy condition where 
the weight is just right does not seem to exist. Weighing 
machines, whether labelled ‘‘ correct weight’’ or not, are always 
suspected of inaccuracy for the reason that the result indicated 
does not accord with the wish of the individual. Thinness does 
not border on disease. Emaciation is a symptom of many of 
the diseases which afflict the human race and disturbs the 
balance of nutrition; but the accumulation of fat is a condition 
which in itself may terminate in a disease that will result 
seriously. Corpulency is due to the deposits of fat about the 
tissues; but when the fat becomes incorporated into the 
tissues themselves the result is fatty degeneration, which 
destroys the functional power of muscle and of organ. The 
most common example of this and the most serious is fatty 
degeneration of the heart. The fat is deposited in the muscle 
itself, rendering it incapable of its pumping action. The 
blood is no longer propelled through the body, and the result 
is malnutrition and death. 


HOW AND WHY FLESH IS GAINED. 


The inherited tendency to flesh is great. If your father and 
mother or your grandparents were persons of rotundity, 
or, as the expression goes, ‘‘it runs in the family” to be fat, it 
will be very difficult for you to avoid becoming fat, for whatever 
may be the opinion in regard to the transmission of mental and 
moral qualities, the inheritance of physical characteristics is 
most marked. The desire for certain foods is also inherited, as 
well as the tendency of the tissues to transform the nutrient 
materials into fat. The appetite is not always great in people 
who are fleshy, but they have a great desire for the kinds of 
food which make fat. They love sweets and starchy food. It 
is the fat man who does not need such things that drinks milk 
by the quart, that consumes eggs and quantities of bread and 
butter and loves the puddings and sweets of the dessert; 
while the thin little woman will not take eggs, for they make 
her bilious, nor milk, for it does not agree with her, and she 
does not like sweets. 

It always happens that the stouter one is getting the more the 
appetite improves. Fat is seldom the trouble of children or 
youth unless the tendency toward it is inherited. The reason 
of this is that the system needs much more food while the body 
and its organs are developing. When the balance of growth is 
attained and the duty left to the organs is that of function alone 
the amount of nourishment required is much less; but the habit 
of eating a certain amount has been formed and the desire for 
certaia rich and fat producing foods has been acquired, with 
the result that more nourishment is taken into the body than 
is needed and the surplus is stored up in the body in the form 
of fat. | 

Lack of exercise is one of the chief reasons for the accumula- 
tion of flesh. As one gets older the occupations become more 
or less sedentary, and, the appetite still remaining good, as 
much is eaten as ever. For the obese exercise is difficult, but 
when flesh is gaining slowly and surely day by day, as it does 
upon its victims, the inclination to move or walk or to undertake 
any diversion which requires effort becomes slowly extinguished, 
and it is not noticed how much less of movement and action is 
indulyed in until the powers are considerably lessened. Then 
the effort to exercise becomes almost too much for the will of 
the individual. 


*No. 1, Catching Cold. spresred in the Number for January. 
No. 2 Indigestion and Dyspepsia, in the Number for February. 
No. 3, Feverisbness and Fevers, in the Number for March. 

No. 4, Headaches, inthe Number for April. 

No. 5, Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism, in the Number for May. 
No, 6, The Liver and Biliousness, in the Namber for Jane. 
No. 7, Nervous Proetration, in the Number for Jaly. 

No, 8, Heart Troubles, in the Number for August. 

No. 9, Insomnia, in the Number for September. 

No.10, Everyday Skin Tronbies, in the Number for October, 


DRINKING AND INCREASED WEIGET. 


The amount of fluid has much to do in increasing flesh. 
Alcoholic drinks promote digestion and cause the storing 
up of fat in the tissues. This is especially the case with 
malted liquors, such as ale, beer and porter. The use of the 
different kinds of mineral waters will also increase the flesh. 
In many systems which have been devised for decreasing the 
weight very little fluids are allowed. Water is limited in the 
Schweninger system to five ounces—about a small tumblerful— 
and this can be taken only three times a day. The idea of 
decreasing the amount of fluid is that one can not eat very 
much if he does not drink while eating. Milk is used sparingly 
if at all. Even soups are not allowed, nor are succulent fruits 
and vegetables. 

On the other hand Germain Seé recommends drinks in obesity 
as beneficial. He does not recommend alcoholics, though wine 
diluted with a little water may be taken; and he requires his 
patients to drink hot weak tea in quantity. He prohibits 
starches and sugars but allows meats and fats. Yeo, also, 
recommends hot water and hot aromatic drinks and allows 
light wines in moderation. The idea in taking plenty of fluid is 
thut it promotes tissue changes and the waste is carried out of 
the system instead of being stured up in it. 

The Weir Mitchell cure for obesity is likewise based on this 
idea. He gradually replaces all food with skim milk, which is 
given in quantity. The one who takes the treatment is put to 
bed and given massage and Swedish movements. The treatment 
lasts from four to six weeks. The flesh is reduced in this way 
very rapidly, so rapidly that the patient has to be put to bed and 
carefully watched. Sometimes a small quantity of beef, chicken 
or oyster soup is allowed to vary the monotony of the skim-milk 
diet. 


DIFFERENT SYSTEMS. 


The study of the different dietary systems that have been 
invented for the reduction of flesh is enough to bewilder the 
brain of the corpulent. The French and the German physicians 
have been most active in inventing these regimens, and they are 
as varied as possible. The question of drinks which we have 
just been reviewing is but an example of it; one says that you 
must not drink even three glassfuls of water a day, and another 
says drink all the time quantities of hot water or skim milk. 
So it is with the different systems of. foods; one will allow 
sugars and starches, and another wilk withhold fats. Never- 
theless there is an unanimity in regard to one point—the 
amount of food allowed is very much less than that taken by 
an ordinary individual. The comparison of a half a dozen of 
these tables shows that the amount is reduced from one half 
to one third. 

The various systems unwittingly display a most striking and 
instructive truth namely, that corpulency should be reduced in 
accordance with the individual peculiarities, that to give one per- 
son a diet of. one kind of food might reduce his flesh, while it 
would increase the flesh of the next. The quantity of food should 
also be adjusted to the individual. in one case a very little will 
be needed to meet the wants of the individual; the remainder is 
stored up in the system, and so in the course of a year consider- 
able flesh is accumulated. Other persons who need more 
nutrition and who undertake the restricted diet of Banting or 
Oertel reduce the system to such a condition that they are much 
worse off than when they began to lessen their flesh. It is 
dangerous to restrict the amount of fluid in some cases, as the 
kidneys are unable to perform their work in‘consequence. The 
German systems have been severely criticised for this, and a 
number of cases of trouble have been reported. While it is 


interesting and suggestive to consider these systems which have ° 


been invented for the relief of obesity, it should be stated distinctly 
and emphatically that persons should not experiment too much 
or too widely without advice. 

All foods that are taken into the system are classified, as 


albuminates—foods containing albumens, such as meat and. 


eggs; fats—butter and lard and the fatty part-of meats; or as 
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carbo-hydrates—foods that contain starch and sugars. Accord- 
ing to Playfair, a normal diet should be about four ounces of 
albuminates, an ounce and a half of fats and fifteen or sixteen 
ounces of carbo-hydrates, that is, bread and vegetables—about 
twenty-two ounces of solid food in the twenty-four hours. 


MENU, A LA BANTING. 


Mr. Banting, the Englishman, was in truth a great man. He 
weighed in 1862 two hundred and two pounds and reduced 
himself in the course of the year to one hundred and fifty-six 
pounds. He has received all the fame, although his physician 
Dr. W. Harvey outlined the course for him. It is no more than 
just, however, that he should be regarded as a hero,” as he 


The process of flesh reduction has 
The following is the bill of 


amount allowed other people. 
been called ever since ‘‘ banting.”’ 
fare for the day : 

Breaxrast, at 9 A. M.:—Five or six ounces of meat or boiled 
fish (except pork or veal); a little biscuit or an ounce of dried 
toast (an ordinary slice of bread half an inch thick weighs about 
two ounces); a large cupful of tea or coffee without milk or 
sugar, equalling nine ounces Of liquid. 

Doge, at 2 P.M.:—Fish or meat (avoiding salmon, eels, 
herrings, pork and veal) five or six ounces (about the amount of 
an ordinary helping); or, instead of the above, any kind of 
poultry or game; any vegetables except potato, parsnips, beets, 
tarnips or carrot; cooked fruit unsweetened; ten ounces of 
good claret, sherry or Madeira. (I quote as the authority gives 
it. It would seem that he allowed wines very liberally, in 
comparison with the other articles of food, but this may be the 
reason why he was able to sustain himself on so little solid 
food.) The total of solids is from ten to twelve ounces. 

Tra, 6 P. M. :—Cooked fruit—two to three ounces; a rusk or 
two: two to four ounces of solids; nine ounces of tea without 
milk or sugar. 

Supper, 9 P. M.-—Meat or fish as at dinner, three or four 
ounces; claret or sherry and water, seven ounces. 

At the time that Banting published his experiments in dieting 
his regimen was widely followed, greatly to the injury of some 
who were not well enough to stand it. 


THE GERMAN BILLS OF FARE. 


Ebetein’s method for reducing flesh had 4 great vogue in 
Germany, until it was superseded by that of Oertel, which was 
afterwards made famous by Schweninger, Bismark’s physician. 
The latter’s modication of the Oertel system was the complete 
suppression of drinks at meals, whatever fluids were allowed 
should be taken two hours after eating. Ebstein allowed a 
much greater proportion of fats than Banting, with the idea that 
% sated the appetite and so less other food was desired. His 
regimen was as follows 

Breaxrast, 6 A. M. in Summer, 7.380 A. M. in Winter :— 
White bread (rather less than two ounces) well toasted and well 
covered with butter; eight or nine eunces of tea (about two 
eupfuls) without sugar or milk. 

Dower, at 2 P.M..—Soup made with beef marrow; fat 
meat with fat sauce—about four or five ounces; vegetables 
(asparagus, spinach, cabbage, peas or beans); two or three 
giassfuls of light wine (white); ufter the meal a large cupful of 
tea without milk or sugar. 

Supper, at 7.80 P. M..—An egg, a little roast meat with fat; 
about an ounce of bread well covered with butter; a large cup- 
ful of tea without milk or sugar. The fat and the tea enable 
the partaker to stand the very limited amount of food. 

The Schweninger or Oertel cure, which is pow the fashion in 
Germany and which has been adopted to a certain extent in other 
countries, has met with considerable success from the fact that 
it treats the condition of obesity from different standpoints and 
not alone from the diet. It aims to improve the muscular tone 
of the heart. This is done by enforced exercise, such as climb- 
ing hills. The patient walks slowly up the ascent until the 
heart palpitates, at which point he stops; but he must not sit 
down, until he. breathes easily again, when he continues the 
exercise. He is to walk several hours a day, climbing as much 
as possible. He should go up and down stairs at intervals, by 
way of exercise. It isc claimed the normal composition of the 
blood is preserved by the diet, which was formulated with 
this in view. More fat and mofe starchy food is allowed than 
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in the Banting system. The difference from Ebstein’s in regi- 
men is the allowance of twice as much starchy and albuminous 
foods and half as much fat. 

The Schweninger or Oertel bill of fare is as follows: 

Mornine:—A cupful of tea and coffee with a little milk, 
altogether six ounces; three ounces of bread. 

Noon :—Three to four ounces of soup; seven to eight ounces 
of roast beef, veal, game or not too fat poultry; salad or a 
light vegetable; a little tish, cooked without fat; an ounce of 
bread or farinaceous pudding (never more than three ounces); 
three to six ounces of fruit, fresh preferred, for dessert. If it is 
hot weather or no fresh fruit is eaten, six to eight ounces of 
light wine may be taken. 

AFTERNOON:—The same amount of coffee or tea as in the 


’ morning, with at most six ounces of bread as an exceptional 
deprived himself of good living and ate only about one third the 


indulgence. 

EVENING :—One or two soft-boiled eggs; an ounce of bread, 
perhaps a small slice of cheese; salad and fruit; six to eight 
ounces of wine with, four or five ounces of water. 

It is hoped that this explanation of the various bills of fare 
for the reduction of flesh will not be without its use, It is not 
that they are recommended, but they display more strikingly 
than could be done in any other way the principles upon which 
the reduction of superfluous flesh is carried out. Think of only 
a small slice of bread or toast for breakfast or a half a slice at 
one meal; take away bread and water from a meal and you 
will see how little else you eat. All writers insist that the cause 
firet, last and almost all the time of the increase of flesh is over- 
eating. More is consumed than the body needs, and the half 
ounce of surplus of to-day added to the half ounce of to-morrow 
gives a result of great weight to the individual before he or she 
is aware of it. 


ACCESSORY MEANS OF FLESH REDUCTION. 


The diet is more than two thirds of the treatment, but the 
other means are very necessary and some of them are more 
agreeable. Exercise, as incidentally mentioned in the descrip- 
tion of the Schweninger cure, is of the greatest importance, 
and massage and the Swedish movements are of much 
advantage. The massage should be given by a capable opera- 
tor aud should be directed to stimulating the liver and 
the abdominal regions. Percussion along the spine and across 
the small of the back is recommended, together with vigorous 
flexing of the thighs upon the body, to strengthen the abdominal 
muscles. The use of baths has been found to be very valuable, 
especially vapor baths followed by the use of the douche upon 
the body and the spine. The douches are given in force repre- 
sented by the fall of water from different heights. In the first 
the effect would be as of water falling a distance of thirty feet, 
in the second sixty feet, and in the full strength ninety feet. 
The first is called a pressure of one atmosphere, the second the 
pressure of two atmospheres and the third the pressure of three 
atmospheres. According to a high authority the douche as 
ordinarily applied has little effect in reducing flesh. The tem- 
perature should be in direct contrast to the temperature of the 
skin. A temperature of 70° F. should be tried for a minute 
the first time, and then the patient should rest five minutes. 
Then a douche of 60° may be tried with a pressure not exceed- 
ing oneatmosphere. Five minutes should then elapse before the 
third douche is given, which should only be given to vigorous 
people. If full reaction has taken place, the last douche may be 
given at 50° or even 40°. No harm will ensue at the latter tem- 
perature if the douche is given in the form of a spray with a 
pressure of three atmospheres. When the patient's reactive tem- 
perature is ascertained a lower temperature may be begun with 
each vapor bath. 


MEDICATIONS. 


The outcome of the use of medicines in the reduction of 
flesb has been far from satisfactory. After it has once accumu- 
lated it is very difficult to reduce fiesh without detriment 
to the general health, and after the penance of flesh reduction 
has been endured in the way of enforced exercise and the fol- 
lowing of rigid dietaries the relaxation of vigilance is accom- 
panied not only by the regaining of the former weight but also. 
by addition of more.’ When returning to a normal diet 
one should be very careful to increase the amount of food slowly 
and carefully and not to lose all the benefit by a reckless care- 
lessness. GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY. 
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MODERN FLEMISH LACK. 


Figures Nos. 1, 2 anp 3.—This is the newest lace made 
and is attracting much attention. It is developed, on the plan of 
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MODERN LACE-MAKING. 


large number of the newest designs in Battenberg, Renaissance, 
Point, Honiton, Ideal Honiton and other modern laces. For the 


Figure No. 1.—CENTER-PIECE WITH MODERN FLEMISH LACE BORDER. 


*. 


all modern lace, with braids and 
threads, but the designs are unique 
and the filling-in stitches far more 
numerous than in Battenberg or 
Renaissance. The birds, insects, 
reptile and animal figures seen in 
the center-piece shown at No. 1, and 
in the edging illustrated at No. 3, 
may be purchased ready for use. 
The rest of the design is stamped 
and developed in braid. 

The center of the piece shown at 
figure No. 1 is fine but close linen 
made expressly for centers to scarfs, 
doileys, etc. 

The doily at figure No. 2 shows 
another design in the same lace. 

In our new book, Studies in 
Modern Lace-Making, price 2s. 
or 50 cents are many examples of 
modern Flemish lace and the fig- 
ures used in creating them and also 
of modern Venetian point, the other 
new lace of the season. In this 
book will also be found a very 





Fiaure No. 2.—MopERN FLEMISH LACE DOILY. 


information concerning and the illustrations of modern Flemish 
lace thanks are due Sara Hadley, 923 Broadway, New York. ~ 





Figure No. 3.—MopERN FLEMISH 


LACE EDGING. 
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THE ART OF NETTING. 


NETTED CENTER. 


Fieure No. 1.—This center is netted with No. 50 crochet cot- 
ton and darned with No. 50 linen thread. Meshes of two sizes 
are used, a half-inch bone mesh and a No. 12 knitting needle. 

Begin in the center with 16 st. over small mesh. 

Net 4 rounds over small mesh. 

Pfth round.—Net 6 st. in every other st. of preceding round, 
using the large mesh. 

Sizth and Seventh rounds.—Small mesh, plain. 

Eighth round.—Net 4, thread around mesh, net 4 etc. 

Ninth round.— Net 3, 
thread around mesh. net 1, 
thread around mesh, net 3, 
etc. 

Tenth round.—Net 2, 
thread around mesh, net 2, 
ete, . ! 

Blecenth round. — Net 1, 
thread around mesh, net 3, 
thread around mesb, net 1, 


etc. 

round.— Thread 
around mesh, net 4, thread 
around mesh, net 4, etc. 

Thirteenth round.—Net 1, 
thread around mesh, net 3, 
thread around mesh, net 1, 
ete, 

Fourteenth round.—Net 2, 
thread around mesh, net 2, 
thread around mesh, net 2, 
etc. 

Fifteenth round. — Net 3 
over small mesh, 3 over large 
mesh in next st., 3 over emall 
mesh, 3 over large, etc. 

Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
rounds. — Plain, over small 
mesh. 

Eighteenth round. — Large 
mesh, 4 in every other st. 

Mineteenth ruund.— Plain, 
small mesh. 

Twentieth round.—Net 12, 
thread around mesb, net 12, thread around mesb, net 12, etc. 

7 round.—Net 11, thread around mesh, net 1, 
thread around mesh, net 11, etc. 
round.—Net 10, thread around mesh, net 2, 
thread around mesh, net 10, etc. 

Twenty-third round.—Net 9, thread around mesh, net 3, thread 
around mesh, net 9, ctc. 

Twenty-fourth round.—Net 8 thread around mesh, net 4, 
thread around mesh, net 8, ete. 

Twenty-fifth round.—Net 7, thread around mesh, net 5, thread 
around mesh, net 7, etc. 

' th round.—Net 6, thread around mesh, net 6, thread 
around mesh, net 6, etc. 

Trenty-seventh round.—Net 5, thread around mesh, Net 7, 
tread around mesh, net 5, etc. 

-eighth round.—Net 4, thread around mesb, net 8, 
thread around mesh, net 4, etc. 

Fwenty-ninth round.—Net 3, thread around mesh, 
thread around mesh, net 3, etc. 

Thirtieth round,—-Net 2, thread around mesh, net 10, thread 
around mesh, net 2, etc. 

Thirty-first rownd.—Net 1, thread around mesh, net. 11, thread 
around mesh, net I, etc. 

Thirty-second round,--Thread around mesh, net 12, thread 
around mesh, net 12, etc. 

Thirty-third round.—Net 1, thread around mesh, net 11, 
thread around mesh, net 1, ete. 

Thirty-fourth round.—Net 2, thread around mesh, net 10, 
thread around mesh, net 2, etc. 

Thirty-fifth round.—Net 3, thread around mesh, net 9, thread 
around mesh, net 3, etc. 
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FiagtreE No. 1.—NEtTTED CENTER. 


Thirty-sizth round.—Net 4, thread around mesh, net 8, thread 
around mesh, net 4, etc. 

Thirty-seventh round.—Net 5, thread around mesh, net 7, 
thread around mesh, net 5, ete. 

Thirty-eighth round.— Net 6, thread around mesh, net 6, thread 
around mesh, net 6, ete. 

Thirty-ninth round.—Net 7, thread around mesh, net 5, thread 
around mesh, net 7, etc. -— 

Fortieth round.—Net 8, thread around mesh, net 4, thread 
around mesh, net 8, etc. 

Forty-first round.—Net 9, thread around mesh, net 3, thread 
around mesh, net 9, etc. 

Forty-second round.—-Net 
10, thread around mesh, net 
2, thread around mesh, net 
10, ete. 

Forty-third round.—With 
small mesh net 11, with large 
mesh net 4 in next st., small 
mesh 11, large mesh 4, etc. 

Small mesh, 4 times around. 

Large mesh, 3 in every 
other stitch. 

Small mesh, 4 times around. 

For the Points.—Net 27 st., 
turn, cet 26, turn, net 25, 
turn, net 24, etc., until point 
is made. 

Make 10 of these points and 
darn as seen iu the picture. 


NETTED CAP FOR OLD 
LADIKS, 


Figure No. 2.—This ca] 
is made of No. 50 sewiny 
cotton. 

Begin with44 stitches using 
a No. 12 knitting needle fora 
mesh, Net 1 row plain; turn, 
net 2, thread around mesh, 
net 2, etc. 

Next row.—Plain. Repeat 
the last two rows 28 times 
which will make 60 rows in all. 

Now net plain 5 times around the whole cap. Next, net once 
around using 4 inch bone mesh. — 

Next, use small mesh, draw 2nd st. through Ist, net, draw 
1st through 2nd, net, draw 4th st. through 3rd, net, draw 3rd st. 
through 4th, net, etc., except on the end at which you began to 
make the cap; at 
that end net 5 
together 8 times. 

Next row. — 
Plain, with } 
inch mesh. 
Next, use small 
mesh, draw 2nd 
st. through Ist, 
net, draw Ist 
through 2nd, 
net, draw 2nd 
through Ist, 
net, draw 4th 
through 3rd, 
net, draw 3rd 
through 4th, 
net, etc. 

Next Two rows.—Net these two rows plain, using small mesh. 

For the Ruffle—Use 4 inch mesh and net 3 in first st., 1 in 
2nd; alternate thus all round the cap. Now work as follows: 
One row plain, with small mesh; same with, } inch bone mesh; 
same with, small mesh; same with, } inch mesh; same with, small 
mesh. Line with black satin and insert two rows of No. 1$ 
black satin ribbor in the spaces made for them. Make a bow of 
many loops of the ribbon, and sew~in front. 





FicgurE No. 2—NeETTED CAP FoR OLD LADIES: 
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CROCHETING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. ‘ 
1,—Loop. 8. c.—Single crochet. h. d. c.—Half-double crochet. p.—Picot. 
ch. st.—Chain stitch. d. c.—Doubdle crochet. tr. c.—Treble crochet. . sl. st.—Slip stitch. 


Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of the work as many times as directed. 


= * Stars or asterisks inean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the details given between them are to be repeated as 
many times as directed before going on with the detalis which follow the next *#. As an example: # 6ch., | s. ©: 
in the next space and repeat twice more from * (or last *), means that you are to crochet as follows: 6 ch., { 6 c- 
in the next space, 6 ch.. |! Ss. c. In the next space, 6 ch., | 8s. c In the next space, thus repeating the 6 ch., ! & Gc. 
In the next space, twice more after making it the first time, making it three times in all before proceeding with 
the next part of the direction. 


: silk along the top of scollops and sew on. Trim round top 

COSEY FOR TEAPOT. with ribbon as seen in the illustration. In arranging the 

Fieurr No. 1.—This cosey is made of two shades of gray cosey put the spout of the teapot through first, then draw 
over the handle. 


DOLLS’ CROCHETED, HOOD. 


Fieure No. 2.—This hood 
is made of white split zephyr 
and trimmed with white satin 
ribbon, about half an inch 
wide 

To make the Lining. — 
Chain 4, and join with a sl. 
st. to form a ring; turn. 

First round —2 ch., 11 d. 
c in space formed by chain, 
and catch in top of the first 
d. c.; turn. 

Second round,—2 ch., 2 d. 
c. in each d. c. underneath ; 
join to first d.c.; turn. 

Third round.—2 ch., 2 d. 
c. in first d.c., *1 d. c. in 
next; 2d.c. in next, repeat 
from * until round is fin- 
ished, join as before to first 
d.c.; turn. - 

Fourth round.—2 ch., | 
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Fieurx No. 1.—Cosey FoR TEapor. 





8-ply zephyr, combined with yellow 4ply: Any other Ficure No. 2.—DOo..s’ CrocHETED Hoop. 


colors may be used, but the heavier wool should always 
be the darker. The cosey is very convenient as it need not 
be removed at the table. To make it will require, for a 
medium size, 2 ounces of each shade of gray and 4 ounces of 
ellow. 
: For the Outside.—Take one shade of the gray, make a chain 
to reach from the table to the edge of the lid of the teapot, then 
1 s. c. into every chain stitch; turn and with the other shade, 1 
s.c. into back of every stitch; make 2 rows of this shade, 2 of 
the other, and repeat till your work will reach half-way round 
the largest part of the pot; then make another section exactly 
like this one. With the yellow make a ch. that will go half-way 
round the teapot; 1 s.c. intu every ch. st., turn, 1 8. c, under 
both parts of st. so as not to rib it; repeat like last row till the 
work is 2 inches deeper than the gray; then scollop the top 
thus: 4 ch., draw out a long loop, pick up 1 more in each of 
the first three chain stitches made, 1 loop in each of 2 3. c., draw 
a st. tbrough all, through again, 1s. c. in nexts.c.,8ch., pick up 
loops through 2-ch., last s. c. and next 2 8.c.; finish like last and 
repeut all across, make another section exactly like this one. 
Thread a large needle with the gray wool and sew the two 
pieces together on the wrong side, leaving a 3-inch slit in the 
middle of both sides. Now, with yellow, sew up the yellow 
sections 1} inch further at the bottom than the gray; leave 8 
inches open and sew to the top; same on the other side. Then, 
with silk, make s. c, into the top of the scollops for an edge. 
Sew the two together at the bottom, draw the yellow sections 
inside with the slits evenly together, run a strong piece of wool 
through the top of gray and yellow portions which stand above 
it as a frill, draw up and tie on the inside, leaving just enough 
room to remove the lid; sew round the bottom just above the 
yellow, and round the slits work this scollop in yellow: Ch, 4, 
pick up loop in 3-ch., over and through all, through again, 8 d. c. in each of the last three d. c. just made; turn. 
ch., pick up loops in last 8 sts. and finish as before. Repeat Fifth round.—2 ch., 8 d. c. in the side of last d. c. 
this till you have 3 pieces of the required length. 8. c. with made; continue around the row, making 1 d. c. in each 





Figure No. 3.—CorDs FOR Fiaure No. 4.—Dertall FoR 
Batu+ROBE. Lares Corp. 
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dc. of tth round; then 8 d. c. in side of the 2-ch.; turn. 

Sirth rowend.—2 ch.. | d.c. in each d. c. underneath until 
the round is finished; turn. 

Secenth and Eighth rounds.—Same as sixth. 

For Outside of Hood.—Fasten zephyr in a front corner; *2 ch., 
ls.c.in mext d.c. (both chains and short stitches should be 
made rather loosely); repeat from * and work across front of hood. 
In working back catch the short stitch in the middle of each 
double. Im the next row catch in top of round underneath; 
repeat for rest of work; the crown is worked in the same way. 

With a needle run a thread of white zephyr across the top, 
near the outer edge in order to draw in the front of the hood. 
sew on ribbon ties and place bows of ribbon as seen in the 
engraving. By working more rounds a hood large enough for 
an infant may be made. 


CROCHETED CORDS FOR BATH-ROBE. 


Fietres Nos. 3 anp 4.—This cord was made with blue and 
white zephyr. Work as follows: 

With the blue ch. 5; 1d. c. into each of the ch., beginning 
with the first; join with a slip stitch and take the hook out of 
the last loop; now take the white wool and d. c. into the 
top of first 4 blue sts,. taking up outside thread only of each 
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stitch so that the rough or wrong side of the work will be out- 
ward; drop last white loop same as blue loop in previous 
round; next, 4 d. c. with blue into 4 white. Alternate these 
two rounds, making 4 sts. of each color, until the strip is 24 yards 
long. After the first few rounds are made pass a soft cord 
through (see figure No. +) and continue to work round this. 
The small cord for the neck is made with s. c. instead of d. 
c., is 1 yard long and has no cord inside. 

The tassels are made with blue and white zephyr, thus: 

With the two threads cast on a fine steel knitting needle 8 
sts.; make a blue loop by winding over needle and first finger 
20 times and knitting as 1 st.; 1 loop of white, 1 of blue. Next 
row plain; repeat these 2 rows till long enough to go round the 
large cord, then bind off; make 4 pieces for large cords, then 2 
for the small cord, winding for the latter very tightly 15 times 
over the end of finger. Cut the split zephyr for tassels, winding 
both colors together over a book that will measure 10 inches 
round, cut one side, lay the strands, open, around the cord, with 
the middle a little above the end of the cord and tie very tightly 
round it; turn down the upper ends of the strands and clip 
even to form the tassel; sew one loop-piece closely round the 
top and another 14 inch higher up. 

Finish the small cord with tassels cut 6 inches long. 





THE FORMATION OF 


‘A library is of more use in an educational way than a high 
school,”’ said an editor, several years ago. And if the compar- 
ison is rather exaggerated, the fact is evident that it is almost 
8 hecessity for the country, where books must often take the 
place of more active pleasures. All towns ought to possess a 
library in which the entire community is interested, patron- 
ized bv everyone able to read, and in the development of 
which each individual has a proper pride. 

When the want of books is really appreciated in a small 
town, it is surprising how many things will combine to help 
the project of a public library, if it is undertaken in the right 
way. And every man,woman and child ought to feel, or be 
wade to feel, that its success is a personal matter. Help will 
often come from the most unexpected sources; but alas! there 
are other times when the committee or society will find itself 
hamp2red or hindered at every turn. 

In The Story of My House the author says: “<A good 
library is rarely suddenly formed”; but in the case of the 
public library for the country town we must hasten the 
work or the interest is liable to die out, or, perhaps, some 
gruinbler will ask, ‘‘ What has become of the money?” 

In all movements of this kind, whether undertaken by a 
elnb, a society or by the enterprising women of the village, a 
committee should be appointed that will have the responsi- 
vility and organizing of the work. A well-planned system of 
work by a few will accomplish more than the independent 
theorizing of the many. The committee may be as large or 
as small as is considered best, but it must endeavor to raise 
a certain sum of money as a basis for its plans. This may be 
done by soliciting donations or by entertainments. If the lat- 
ter method is tried, it must be in a popular form, at the same 
time keeping the educational object in view. For instance, 
it would scarcely be appropriate to present a vaudeville enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the library. Flower sales, con- 
certs, teas, book or card parties are allowable and often pro- 
fitable. A book sociable has been found to work success- 
fully in several cases; the guests bringing books, in which they 
have placed their cards. This makes each one responsible for 
the kind of book and allows of exchange in case of duplication. 

The first one hundred books will be most difficult to collect; 
after that the number is likely to grow very rapidly. As the 
books are gathered they should be protected by Manila 
paper covers and carefully boxed. It may be months before 
a number is collected that will warrant the distribution. As 
this time approaches the place must be decided upon. If some- 
one offers a room, it should be in a pleasant central location; 
and the committee will begin to plan and outline the work. 

Shelves can be built about the room most cheaply and 
quickly, but books will be best protected from dust and 
mice in cases having locked doers. The working committee 
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A VILLAGE LIBRARY. 


or a sub-committee now takes charge of the classifying and 
indexing; then the books, covered, numbered and labelled, 
are placed on the shelves, according to their classes. 

It is now necessary to form a system of work, the days and 
hours when the library will be open to the public, the plan 
for distribution of books and the rules for the interior man- 
agement. <As to the latter, experience proves that the fewer 
and briefer the regulations the better. Bowie system is neces- 
sary, but cast-iron rules cannot be enforced in the country 
libraries as they can in the city. 

To cover books or not to cover them is an open question in 
the city, but the advantages can hardly be doubted in the 
country. The soiling of an ordinary paper cover is usually 
convincing. The large printed numbers sold by the sheet are 
excellent for library use; and on the labels pasted on the 
outside of the covers can be printed a few rules governing 
the use of the books, also a reminder of the fines if kept over 
the time allowed. 

A catalogue of the library is often required; in some form 
it is necessary. If economy is to be practiced, three or four 
copies may be typewritten and kept upon the table. Even if 
there are only a few hundred books, classify them, this, how- 
ever, need not be done too carefully, or certain classes may 
contain only two or three works. All that are absolutely neces- 
sary are Biography, Essays, History, Miscellaneous and Fic- 
tion. There should be a special list of books for little folks. 

Having arranged the room and its contents and the time 
for opening the library, the next work is to provide librarians. 
If, as is often the case, the project is mothered by the women 
of the community, the names of all those willing to serve 
may be arranged alphabetically. On the first day appointed 
Mrs. A. will attend with Mrs. B.; on the next day Mrs. B. and 
Mrs. C.; then Mrs. C. with Mrs. D. The frequency of this 
service will depend on the number of volxnteers. | 

A systematic register of subscribers and the bouks delivered 
should be kept. Ina large book or register, must be recorded 
the name of each subscriber, the date of withdrawing a book, 
its number and the time of its return, the extra books taken 
and the fines paid. A complete index of names with their 
folio number should be kept in the front of the register. 

A certain sum of money ought to be held for purchasing 
books. No library can live or have healthy growth unless 
new books are added each month. At least one volume on 
every monthly list ought to be what is termed ‘solid reading.’ 
Of course, the committee must cater to the public taste; the 
people are the real employers, and they demand fiction in large 
quantities. As the number of volumes to be purchased is 
limited, it is wisest to choose the best, the least sensational, 
and those that will be likely to be,appreciated by the next 
generation as well as by this one, MINNA C. HALE. 
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THE ART OF KNITTING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING. 


k.—Knit plain. 

p.—Purl, or as it is often called, seam. 

pl.— Plain knitting. 

n.— Narrow. 

k 2to.—Kuit 2 together. Same as n. 

th o or 0.— Throw the thread over the needle. 

Make one.—Make a stitch thus: Throw the thread in front of the needle and 
knit the next stitch in the ordinary manner. «In the next row or round this 
throw over, or put-over as it is frequently called. is used us a stiten.) Or, knit 
one and purl one out of a atitel 

To Knit Crossed.—Insert needle in the back of the stitch und knit as usual. 


e].— Slip a -titc from the left needle to the right needle without knitting it. 

81 and b.—Slip and bind. Slip one aritch, knit the next; pass the dlipred 
stitch over thenn-e stitch as tn binding off work. 

To Bind or “ast O1f.— Either slip or knit the tiret stitch; knit the next; pase 
the first or slip xd stitch over the secord, and repeat as far as directed. 

Row.--Kuittivg once across the work when bat two veedles are used. 

Rouni.—Konitting once around the work when four or more needles are used, 
as in a sock or stocking 

Repeat —Thig means to work designated rowe, rounds or portions of work as 
many times as directed. 


ie * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the details given between them are to be repeated 
as 


many times as directed before going on with those detalis which follow the next star. 


Asanexample: *K 2, pi, 


th o, and repeat twice more from * ‘or last *, means that you are to knit as follows: k 2,pl,thogk2,p!,tho 3 k 2, 
p t,tho, thus repeating the k 2, p I, th 0, frcice more after making it the first time, making it three times in all before 


proceeding with the next part of the direction. 


KNITTED BORDER FOR DOTLEYS, HANDKERCHIEFS OR 
CENTER-PIECES. 


Fiegcre No. 1.—Use thread or knitting cotton of any fine- 
ness desired and cast on 25 stitches : 

First row. —S1 1, k 7, 0, 0, n, 0, k 8, o 2, p2 to.,k 1, 0. k 2, 

‘Second roto and 
all even rows plain. 

Third row.—Sl 1, 
xk 6. n,0; 1, 0; KY, 
no 2, DB. K 5, 6 2 
















’ 


p 2 to., k 2, 0, k 2. 

Ace Fifth row, —Sl 
O35) strain cs ys wee 1K 1B. Os i, 0, 
=O 4"s n,o,k1,n,02,n,n, 
0 2,n, k 1, 02, p 2 
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FicgtrRE No. 2.—KNITTED BORDER FOR DOILEYS, HANDKERCHIEFS 
OR CENTER-PIFCES. 


Seventh row.—Si 1, k 4, n, 0, n, 0, k 4, n, o 2, n, k 8,0 2, p 2 
to., k 2, 0, n, o, k 2. 

Ninth row.—Sl, k 3, n, 0, n, 0, k 3, n, o 2, n, n, 0 2, n, k 1, 
o 2, p2 to., k 1, 0, n, 0, n, 0, k 2. 

Eleventh row. —S1 1, k 2, n, 0, n, o, k 1, n, 0 2, n, k 1, n, 0 2, 
n, k 8,02, p2to., kK 2,0. n, 0, n, 0, k 2. 

Thirteenth row.—Si 1, k 1, n, 0, n, 0, k 14. 0 2, p 2 to., k 1, 
0, n, 0, n, 9, n, 0, k 2. 

Fifteenth row.—Si 1, n, 0, n, 0, k 15, 0 2, p 2 to., k 2, 0, n, 0, 
D, 0, n, 0, k 2. 

Seventeenth row.—Sl 1, k 1, n, 0, k 1, n, 0 2, n, k 7, n, 0 2, n, 
0 2. p 2 to. k 1, 0, n, 0, n, 0, n, 0, n, 0, k 2. 

Nineteenth row, —S11, n. 0, k 17, 0 2, p 2 to.. k 22. 

Twentieth row.— Bind off 9. k 2,0 2, p 2 to.. k 20. 

Repeat 4 times more (but if used for any other article repeat 
for the required length before turning the corner. For corner 
continue with same stitches. 

First row.—Sl11, k 19, 0 2, p 2 to., k 1,0, k 2. 

Second row.—K 4, 0 2, p 2 to., k 18, leave 2. 

Third row.—Si 1, k 10, n, o 2, n, k 3, 0 2, p 2 to., 
k 2, o, k 2. 


Fourth row.—K 5, 0 2, p 2 to., k 5, p 1, k 10. leave 4. 

Fifth row.— Sl 1, k 6, n, 0 2, n, pn, 02, 0n,k 1,02, p2to.K 
1,0, n, 0, k 2, 

Sirth row, — K 6, 0 2, p2to., k 8, p1, k 3, p 1, k 6, leave «. 

Seventh row.— Si 1, k 6, n, 0 2, n, k 3, 0 2, p 2 to., k 2, 0, n. 
0, k 2. 

Eighth row.— K 7, 0 2, p 2 to., k 5, p 1, k 6, leave &. 

Ninth row.—Sl1 1, k 2, n, 0 2, n,n, 0 2,n, k 1,02, p2to.. k 
1, 0, n, o, n, o, k 2. 

Tenth row.— K &, 0 2, p 2 to., k 3, p 1, k 3, p 1, k 2, leave 10. 

Eleventh row.—Sl1 1, k 2, n, o 2, n, k 8, 0 2, p 2 to., k 2, 0, vn, 
o, n, o, k 2. 

Twelfth row.—K 9, 0 2, p 2 to., k 5, p 1, k 2, leave 12. 

Thirteenth row.— Sl 1, k 7, 0 2, p 2 to., k 1, 0, 0, n, 0, n, 0, .n 
k 2. 

Fourteenth row.—K 10, 0 2, p 2 to., k 6, leave 14. 

Fifteenth row.—S11, k 5, 0 2, p 2 to., k 2, 0, n, 0, n, 0, n, 9, 
k 2. 

Sizteenth row.—K 11, 0 2, p 2 to., k 4, leave 16. 

Seventeenth row.—Sl 1, k 8,02, p 2 to, k 1,9, n, 0, n, 0. n, 
o, n, o, k 2. 

Highteenth row.—K 12, 0 2, p2 to., k 2, leave 18. 

Nineteenth row.—Si 1, k 1, 02, p 2 to., k 12. 

Twentieth row. — Bind off 9, k 2, o 2, p 2 to., k 20. 

Repeat 8 times more. 
There should be 5 
points on each side and 
4 oneachcorner. Join 
aod sew around center. 
If very fine thread is 
used, the joining will 
not show. 


MITTENS IN PRIN- 
CKSS' FEATHER 
PATTERN FOR A 

GIRI. OF TEN YEARS. 


Fiaure No. 2.—The 
materials required for 
a pair of mittens are. 
Onc skein of Saxony 
yarn or one ounce of 
medium knitting silk 
and three fine steel 


needles. 
Twelve stitches are 
calculated for each 


inch of knitting. This 
pattern is also band- 
some when used in 
knitting ladies’ gloves. 
When increasing the 
size of a_ glove, 
10 stitches are need- 
ed for each plume 
or pattern added. 

Cast 22 stitches on each of the three fine needles—86 in all. 

Firstand Third rounds.—Pluain. Second round.—O, n, all round. 

Turn the edge upoinside{and with each stitch on the needle 





FiGuRE No. 2.—MITTEN IN PRINCESS’ 
FEATHER PATTERN FOB A GIKL 
OF TEN YEARS. 
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knit one corresponding loop from the edge, forming a very nar- 
row fancy hem. Knit one round plain, narrowing the last two 
siches together. The first 6 stitches in each round form a 
taitt which runs straight down the middle of the mitten back, 
w! : one plume on each side. 

fur Funcy Wrist.—First round.—Purl 1, slip the 2 next 
stiches On an extra needle, k 2, knit the 2 on the extra needle, 
orl 1. n 3 together; * 0, k 1, three times, 0, n, n 3 together, n, 
repeat from *. At the last narrowing, in each round, always k 
dierether instead of 2. 

Second round.—P 1, k +4; purl the rest of the round. 

Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth rounds.—P 1, k 4, p1; 
plain around. 

Repeat these six rounds till the wrist is as long as desired. 

Fancy Mitten Back. - First round of the Hand.— In this round 
the thumbis alsvu commenced ; see below.) P 1, k 4, p 1, k 10 
vain. Then rearrange the stitches so that 26—10 each side of 
the 6 stitches forming the twist—will be on one needle at the 
back of the hand. On these the fancy pattern will be contin- 
ued, thus : 

First, Second, Third and Fourth rounds.—K 10, p 1, k 4, p 
1k 10. 

Fifth round.—N,n, 0, k 1,0. k 1, 0, k 1,0, k 3 to., p 1, 
s 2o0n extra needle, k 2, k the 2 on the extra needle, p 1, k 3 
too, RK 1, 0, K 1,0. k 1, 0, n,n. 

Suath round.—P 11, k 4, p11.° Repeat these six rounds aiter- 
nately until the number of stitches on this needle are reduced 
t» 20 by the narrowings at the tipof the mitten, when the fancy 
stripe should be discontinued. 

To Widen the Thumb.— First round.—Commence the thumb 
wilenings 5 stitches to the right of the fancy strip, for the left 
hand. or to the left for a right hand mitten by purling one stitch 
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and knitting one stitch out of 6th stitch from funcy pattern, k 
1, and knit one and purl one out of next stitch. The purled 
stitches must be purled in each row, une just above the other, 
and wherever the widening should be made widen between the: 
purl stitches at the beginning; purl and knita stitch out of the 
first purl stitch; knit to the other purl stitch and knit and purl 
a stitch out of it . 

Knit 3 rounds plain, except that you purl the purled stitches 
and widen again in the 4th round. Continue to widen the 
thumb every 4th round till there are 23 stitches gained. Slip 
them on a cord and leave for thumb; then cast on 6 new ones 
in their place. ‘These 6 stitches are to be all narrowed off both 
in the hand and thumb to form the usual hand and thumb gores, 
thus: N, k 2, slip and bind 1 ; knit twice across the 4 remuain- 
ing stitches. In the next row n,n, knit twice across the remain- 
ing 2 stitches. In the next row narrow these two stitches 
together, finishing the gore, this last being the seventh round 
of which the gore has formed a part. After the gore is fin- 
ished knit the hand, continuing the pattern on back, until the 
hand is 2} inches deep from the thumb-hole. Then bein to 
narrow off. 

To Narrow the Mitten or Thumb.--K 1, n at each end of each 
needle, knitting other stitches plain, except the fancy back, 
which is continued tothe required length as directed above. 

Second and Third rounds,—WKnit 2 rounds plain, except the 
fancy back. Repeat the last three rounds alternately until but 4 
or 5 stitches are left on a needle; then narrow continuously 
until but 1 stitch is left. Draw the thread through and faster 

Put the stitches for the thumb on the needles, pick up the 5 
cast-on stitches and narrow off the 6 stitches in the gore as 
usual. Knit plain until the thumb is 13 inch deep from the 
thumb-hole. Narrow off and fasten. 





THE TEA-TABLE. 


WARS REMINDERS. 

Anyone who is fond of collecting has had many opportunities 
to indulge this inclination during the past few months. One 
energetic maiden has collected war souvenirs of al! kinds, 
mounting them on a padded board covered with violet velvet to 
bring out to good advantage the colorings of the various objects. 
In this collection are found all kinds of army and navy buttons, 
pins, buckles, naval cap-bands, etc.; and the fair collector 
has not been contented with cheap pins, for some of them are 
beautifully made. Another wide-awake girl has a collection of 
cartoons referring to the war between Spain and the United 
States. Almost every incident since the war began and even pre- 
vicus to tue decision to resort to arms has been most cleverly de- 
picted by the cartoonist, and these pictures provide material for 
8 collection well worth having. The pictures are most patriotic, 
and no cartoon is considered worthy of a place that does not 
include the familiar figure of Uncle Sam. By-the-way, these 
war cartoons provide material for very attractive tableaux 
that may be presented with little cost as to costumes. In 
plans for Winter fairs a set of war tableaux will be found a most 
successful form of entertainment, and these clever pictorial 
treatments of the various phases of the questions at issue will 
not fail to be appreciated. 

The latest watch-charms are much prized because of their 
originality, inasmuch as no two of them can be quite alike. A 
stone, flower, leaf, even a bit of cloth from a sweetheart’s uni- 
form has been known to form the basis of a souvenir charm of 
this kind. The memento to be preserved is taken to a 
jeweller, who mounts it or encloses it between two disks of 
vlass, rimming the latter with gold and attaching a solitary 
link to the rim by which it is hung on the watch chain or the 
chitelaine. Valued possessions thev are, to be sure, because 
they mean more than most fads of the hour. The girl of 
the period has a great fondness for articles that dangle from her 
chain or her belt. Her waist is stuck full of fancy pins, and 
none of them is meaningless. In times of peace it was the co!- 
lege or class pin, but tlay pins and regimental pins have crowded 
out the collere emblems. The girl is not at all up to date, how- 


ever, who does not wear some dainty souvenir of something or 
somebody. 


ARRANGING THE HAIR. 


A woman who has just returned from a six months’ sojourn 
in Paris is full of admiration for French women. In matters 'f 
the toilet she states that they far surpass us, particularly in ve 
arrangement of the hair, for every French woman knows how to 
make the hair the most becoming possession. The fashion of 
arranging it has changed somewhat from that popular in the 
Spring. At night the hair is parted from ear to ear; then this 
front hair is divided into three portions and twisted over ratier 
thick rolls of soft flannel or kid—rolling the hair off the face— 
in Pompadour style, the back hair being braided for the night. 
No French woman would think of retiring with her hair 
loose about her shoulders to tangle and be pulled out in the 
morning's straightening. When dressing the hair the curlers a-e 
removed and all the hair from the front is combed back. The 
hair is combed far up on the head and arranged in a loose 
Psyche knot, the front, sides and back being slightly loosened 
with the comb as the back is arranged. Side combs are slipped 
in to hold the hair out softly at the sides, while a back comb 
—similar to those of our grandmothers’ day, only less round and 
high—is placed at the back of the head at the base of the Psyche. 
All loose hair at the hack is gathered and held in place at the 
back by a jewelled ur gold pin about two inches from the 
nape of the neck. Most women rebel at the use of gold in 
the hair in the daytime, but many are adopting this pretty French 
fashion. The hair often parts in the front when arranged loosely. 
but that is an added attraction that is encouraged by those to 
whom it is becoming. This arrangement of the hair lifts it ° 
above the brim of the hat, so that the twist is not seen whem 
the hat is worn, and is a natural method of dressing the hair 
when the hat is worn tilted over the face. Loose effects are 
requisite, though this does not mean that the hair is drawn over 
the ears, a deplorable fashion that detracted from the intelli- 
gence of a face and one that we are happily rid of. 

There are signs of the return of Ahe curled bang. The plain 
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arrangement so long in vogue has not always been becoming, 
and a change to the soft bang will be welcomed by those to 
whom the part dressing has been anything but charitable. The 
French woman takes cxquisite care of her hair; just prior 
to retiring she invariably massages the scalp, cvery inch of 
surface being gently rubbed with the tips of the fingers to 
stimulate circulation and thus keep the roots healthy. In the 
morning the scalp is xgain massaged. This method of caring 
for the scalp will require only five minutes in the morning and 
evening and will do much to prevent the hair falling out. 


AS THE SEASONS CHANGE. 


In the Autumn the hair is particularly inclined to fall out, 
80 at this season its care should be more thorough. Special- 
ists tell us that the hair is most sensitive to Nature’s changes, 
falling with the Autumn leaves, growing but little during 
the Winter and in the Spring awakening to life and growth 
with the buds and flowers. As tenderly as the gardener 
cares for his plants should the hair be attended to, if the tresses 
would not grow less with each season's return. When a tonic is 
needed—and this is a necessity if the hair falls to any great ex- 
tent—the old-time favorite, rum and quinine, may always be 
depended on. Any chemist will put up this preparation in the 
proper proportions. Though growing from the roots, if the ends 
of the hair are dead and split, its growth is retarded if not quite 
suspended. Again the similarity to plant life is apparent, the 
plaut making slow progress if the dead leaves are not kept 
clipped. To cut off the split ends is ordinarily a tedious pro- 
cess, as each hair must be clipped separately; but expeditious 
cutting is possible if the hair is tightly braided in a number of 
braids and the braids brushed from the ends toward the head, 
thus bringing to view each split end. As healthy ground de- 
velops the healthy plant, so is there usually strength of hair with 
strength of body. There is a subtle connection between a good 
digestion and a perfect growth of hair. Simple food will be 
found to be kindest to woman’s crown of glory. The specialist 
tells us that until the zenith of life is reached the hair should 
grow twelve inches in as many months; but with all proper 
treatment this is impossible. 

As the cold days creep on care should be taken that the house 
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is not too warm, for when the living rooms are kept at a high © 
temperature the hair is over-dried and will split and break, in- | 


stances being known where six inches of its length were lost in 
as many months. The city apartment house with its steam heat 
is a veritable hot-bed. Plenty of fresh air and a bowlful of cold 
water in the room most frequented during the day will help to 
give moisture to the air. In the case of excessive dryness of the 
scalp, as indicated by dandruff and scaling of the cuticle, there is 
evidently a lack of natural oil; in this case nature should be 
assisted. Lanoline, an oil from the wool of sheep, has similar 
properties to the natural oil, and if rubbed into the scalp 
will feed and strengthen the hair roots. The oi] will not show 
on the hair, if a number of partings are made and the scalp 
alone treated. Singeing the ends of the hair does not receive 
the endorscment it did a few years ago, although still practised. 
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The fad brought sorrow to every woman who thought to benefit ~ 
her hair by its use; the heat dried the ends further up, causing - 


the hair to split continually and break, thus making the last 
state worse than the first. Scarcely enough can be said against 
the process. 


BEAUTIFYING THE BEDROOM. 


The modern bedroom is a dainty nest, but it is not complete 
without a suitable dressing-table. These are of all degrees of 
elegance from the costly affair in rich mahogany to that of en- 
amelled pine. 
curved front and either two or three drawers at.each side below 
the top after the manner oc sewing-machine drawers; or, there 
are from one to three drawers directly under the top. The 
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The newest of these lovely tables has a slightly . 


upholstered tables add much to the furnishing of a room and . 
may be very inexpensive, the cheapest of them having for a . 


foundation the regulation pine table so well known for kitchen 
use, and which’may be bought at slight expense. This may be 
upholstered in any material desired—muslin, dotted Swiss or 
cretonne, or the material used for window curtains may be 
chosen. The covering for the top is usually handsome, and as 
this is most perishable, a clever woman has originated a plate- 
glass cover for protection. The lace cover is first put on, them 
the glass over it, the embroidery or lace being seen through the 
glass and the brushes and combs showing to good advantage on 
the shining plate. EDNA S. WITHERSPOON. 





A FLORAL HUNTING PARTY. 


By KATHERINE MAXWELL, 


An invitation to a garden party in the middle of Winter fairly 
makes une shiver, and it must be confessed that Eva Damon’s 
friends experienced something of a chill when they read her 
dainty note inviting them to attend an affair of this kind. 
Arrived at the house on the appointed afternoon they were 
pleased with the welcome extended, though mystified to find no 
evidence of a garden of any sort. After the guests had assem- 
bled and were made comfortable Eva threw open the doors 
into the library, saying laughingly, ‘‘‘ Come into the garden, 
Maud,’ and all the rest of the girls.” 

The girls entered, but still no garden of any sort was visible 
—nothing to attract attention put a large table covered with a 
conglomeration of articles duly ticketed and numbered. No 
one was allowed to approach the table until each was presented 
with a booklet the cover of which was of water-color paper 
daintily decorated with sprays of flowers. The inside pages 
were blank, save for a row of numbers down the left-hand 
margin. A tiny programme pencil was attached to each book- 
let by a length of ribbon. 

Eva then explained that the table was the garden and that 
the miscellaneous collection of articles upon it represented 
various plants and flowers: end as soon as discovered they 
were to be recorded in the little books opposite the correspond- 
ing numbers. 

It seemed an almost hopeless task, for ‘‘ Number 1.’’—a box 
of buttons with patent fasteners— had little resemblance to any 
flower that ever bloomed. But it soon flashed over the group 
of puzzled girls that the suggestion was, of course, ‘* Bachelor’s- 


buttons.”” After that it was easier, and the girls commenced te 
fill their note-books. When the allotted time had elapsed, how- 
ever, only one list was found correct. The flowers and their 
symbol: were as follows: 


Sweet Preas.—A dish of dry peas liberally sprinkled with sugar. 

Corn—FLOWER.— Some curn-meal flour. 

BLUEBELL. —A smal bell painted bright-blue. 

Fiacs.— Three flags stuck in a flower-pot. 

CLover.—A clove lued toa card, with the letter R following. 

Lapy’s—S.ipPER.—A dainty slipper. 

Fovur-—o’-CLock.—A timepiece with the hands potnting the hour. 

Tuiips.—A picture of a mouth. 

GoLDEN-Roup.—A small round stick gilded. 

MAIDENHAIR (Fern).—A lock of golden hair. 

UMBRELLA Piant.—A tiny Japanese umbrella in a@ flower pot. 

Burrercup. — Butter melted and poured into a tiny cup where tt 
ts moulded into shape. 

CENTURY PLANT.—1900-—2000, written on a card. 

BROWN-EYED Svsan.—A_ picture of a brown-eyed girl, with 
Susan written underneath. 


The guessing of the various names afforded much amusement, 
and the awarding of the prizes was a pleasant feature of the 
afternoon. The first prize was a pretty vase; the second a 
floral calendar, and the ‘‘booby” a bunch of violets. After 
partaking of a dainty tea the girls left after expressing great 
enjoyment of the afternoon and congratulating their hostess 
for having thought of ‘‘ something new.” 


Ficrre No. 1.— 
UMBRELLA AND TRI- 
re Casze.—The il- 
lustration shows a 
very useful article 
for umbrellas, 
shoes and all man- 
ner of things which 
are apt to accumu. 
ate upon the closet 
foor. It is made 
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of linen and bound with linen tape. while a design in outline 
siteh gives a pleasing decoration on the two long center pockets. 
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Figure No. 1.—UMBRELLA AND TRIFLE CASE. 


Three shallow pockets are 
arranged on each side of the 
center and are bound with 
lane. Four brass hooks are 
ewed at the top, through 
which tiny brass-headed 
lacks secure it to the door or ~ 
wall. Asmall brass rod may 
be run tarough a casing made 
in the top, and from each end 
tribbon may be brought up 
to the center and tied. Can- 
vas will be appropriate for 
making this case, as will also 
denim or duck. Pattern No. 
1353, price 5d. or 10 cents, 
was used to shape this case. 


Fistre No. 2.—Five- 
Poxteo Srar.—The design 
shown in the illustration 


makes clear the problem of 
tccurately cutting a five- 
pointed star for flag or other 
purposes: Take a square of 
cardboard and draw the di- 
agonal dotted line, as in fig- 
ure A: fold the square on 
these dotted lines, and the 
result will be figure B. Then 
make the dotted lines shown 
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tered line BC, fig- 
ure D_ resulting. 


The left side of fig- 
ure D is then folded 
back on the right, 
with the result seen 
in figure E. Cut 
alone the dotted 
line from the center 
of the longest side 
of the triangle, as 
seen in the illustration. When the cardboard is unfolded the 
perfect star, as at figure F, appears. The points may be blunt 
or sharp according to the position of the dotted line in figure E, 
By moving it further to the right the points will be made sharp 
and to the left broader. This process of making the star will 
be found simple, if the illustrations are carefully studied. 
Figure No. 8.—Grour oF Sora Pitiows.—The pillows are 
banked upon the couch or sofa in a manner suggesting ease 
and comfort, while variety of design adds to their beauty. The 
covers may be procured in all sizes and are filled with down. 
The pillow in the center of this comfortable group has a very 
handsome dark-blue velvet cover, with a wreath and monogram 
embroidered in gold in the center. The pillow at the top on the 
right side is covered in a fancy cotton and silk stuff in Bagdad 
effect. The pillow next that jast described has a dark-blue 
center, and the ruffles are red and blue. Persian brocade covers 
the small pillow in the center; and a fancy silk lends a charm 
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Figure No. 3.—GrotvPp or Sora PILLows. 


here and bend this triangle over so that its point will touch C; 
. this will give figure C. The triangle C is folded over at the let- 


to the one at the lower left-hand corner. <A very durable cover 


of striped corduroy in Sawn was Ged ¢ ec}. IC qesining pillow. 
Digitized by N= 
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MADE ON EARTH. 


By CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT, ActTHoR oF ‘THE Book oF Martyrs,” “THE DauGnTerR OF a Stoic,” Ete. 


I. 

Miss Hester Carpenter sat in the teachers’ parlor at Haw- 
thorue Hall, talking to her only brother with agitated inten- 
sity. 

Hawthorne Hall is a boarding and day school for young 
ladies in one of the smaller cities of Illinois. The instruction 
given there is excellent of its kind; but scholarship and the 
gesthetic sense are not necessarily synonymous, and anything 
resembling that square room is not often seen in these enlightened 
days. The floor was covered with worn linoleum; a large 
angular table spread with figured oil-cloth showing bunches 
of blue and yellow flowers on a black background occupied the 
center of the room; the walls, clad in a dark-brown paper 
with sprawling green figures, were adorned with maps. The 
mantel was of marbleized iron, green and black in streaks, and 
there were bunches of dried grasses upon the shelf. The chief 
piece of furniture was the ancient hair-cloth sofa with protrud- 
ing springs, in one corner of which Miss Hester sat. She lifted 
her intense gray eves to her brother’s face, and he felt, as he had 
often felt before in his life, the strong compulsion of that vivid 
ylanuce. 

‘*T don’t see what vou’re so bent on getting me married to 
Mary Bowne for,” said Jim Carpenter gruffly. 

Hester's eyes travelled slowly round the room, taking In each 
detail of the depressing combination. 

“Don't you?’ she said quietly. After an instant’s hesitation 
she went on, ‘‘Of course, if you were keeping house in town 1 
should hope to board with you. I]t wouldn’t be a bad arrange- 
ment, since vou are on the road so much. That is the difference 
it would make to me personally. But it has always been one 
of my great wishes to see you comfortably settled in life, Jim. 
I am so eaver for it.” 

There was a faint impatient movement of Jim’s head. His 
sister saw it with quick alarm. Her keen impelling eves were 
still fixed upon his face, but her voice was very gentle and self- 
effacing as she continued, 

‘*T hope I don’t seem a foolish, meddlesome old sister. Of 
course, I can’t direct your life. A man lives ‘and decides for 
himself always. Whatever pleases you will seem best to me.” 

The lines of suspicion about Carpenter’s eyes relaxed. This 
wus more nearly the tone one’s womankind should take. 

‘*You seem to think more about me than you do about your 
friend,” he suggested half jocosely.  ‘‘ Perhaps it wouldn’t 
make her so happy !” 

Miss Carpenter drew a long breath before she answered. 
There was a vein of sentiment in Jim's nature to which she knew 
she could appeal when other entreaties were useless. Why should 
she not invoke it now? He had always had a pitiful craving 
for spontaneous affection, which he of all men would be the 
last to inspire. It is not well to be born into this world with an 
insignificant body, a retreating chin, reddish hair and a hunger 
for adoration in your soul. 

‘¢ Perhaps I know more about how Mary feels than you do,” 
suid Miss Hester, softly, but clearly and with intention. 

** Well, I must be going,”’ said Jim abruptly. ‘‘]'ll drop in 
the next time 1 am in town. Qood-by, Het. Take care of 
yourself.” : 

‘*Good-by, Jim.” 

As her brother went down the steps Miss Carpenter watched 
him from behind the blinds. There was a shame-faced, softened 
smile around his lips as he passed the window, which told her 
all she wished to know. Her last shaft had struck home. 

‘*May the Lord forgive me!’’ wailed Hester Carpenter to her- 
self, divided between exultation and distress. ‘‘ That was the 
same as a lie 1 told him—to let him think that Mary cares for 
him. She doesn’t. I know she doesn’t. But maybe she 
night come to. And, perhaps, Jim will ask her now!” 

Miss Carpenter’s training had not becn of the kind that con- 
dones doing evileven that good may come most abundantly, and 
she carried about with her for days a heart that was heavy and 
ashamed. She had been guilty of an untruth in order that benefit 
to herself might follow—that was the plain truth as shre saw it 
—and her couscience smote her sorely. In vairi she rehearsed 
her provocation and her excuses. She was too keen not to 
recognize a sophistry of her own construction. When all was 


said and done, the hideous fact remained that Hester Carpenter 
had told a lie. Also, as the days passed and Jim did not come 
again she concluded that it was a lie wasted. ‘To a moral per- 
ception which placed thrift besides truthfulness among the 
virtues, the fact of its uselessness doubled the burden of the 
transgression. 

It was more than a month before Jim Carpenter found it con- 
venient to call again at Hawthorne Hall, though he returned to 
the city weekly. When he came to the house at last he asked 
for Miss Bowne. Hester was out at the time, but when she 
returned to the room which she shared with her friend she dis- 
covered Jim’s card—a business card and printed, although Jim 
knew better—lying upon the table. She drew a quick breath at 
the sight, which meant very much more to her than she had 
words to express, and moved restlessly about the room, giving 
u caressing touch here and there to her pet belongings as she 
passed. 

She was a little creature with an angular figure and soft ashen 
hair. Only her passionate eyes betrayed the native force that 
was hers. She had lived in this world forty years, and during 
twenty of them she had not had a home. The domestic passion 
has very different developments in different individuals. Under 
the infliction of a husband and children Licster would have been 
helpless. For strong affection she lad neither use nor wish. 
Jiin’s imperfectly concealed desire for adoration struck her as 
absurdly sentimental. Romance no longer made any appeal to 
her. It was like steam yachts and private cars—one of the 
unenvied luxuries of another class of beings. 

But, none the Jess, she had her longing and her dream. The 
blood of generations of exquisite housekeepers ran in her veins 
restlessly, and their ideals were constantly stirring in her heart. 
In such matters she was the cuJmination of her race and she 
knew her vocation as any artist knows it. The intensity of her 
desire for a home, for simply the bricks and mortar, lath and 
plaster of it, sometimes frightened even herself. Her construc- 
tive ability was great, but even she could not transmute a bed- 
room in a boarding-school into a home. 

She had often hoped that she might be permitted to share 
Jim's home; so long ago that she herself no longer believed in 
the divine illusions of that far-off time she had sacrificed certain 
prospects of her own on the altar of Jim’s education. The 
offering had been in vain, for after two unsuccessful years iu 
college Jim turned restless, refused to be supported by his 
sister and declined the guidance of her ideals for his future. 
He was born for a business life, he said, and he took a position 
as travelling salesman for a local manufacturer. With occasional 
accessions of salary he had retained the position since. Hester 
did not consider this a triumphant demonstration of his state- 
ment. If she had been a business man, no such humdrum routine 
would have satisfied her instinct for affairs. 

She went on teaching drearily enough, the only fruit of her 
sacrifice being a new scepticism regarding the stability of human 
affection. Her lover had declined to wait for ber and married 
someone else. Since then she had leaned upon an ill-defined 
feeling that somehow, some day, Jim would give her a home 
in place of the one she nad relinquished for his sake. But the 
years went on and he did not marry. He was now thirty five. 
Mary Bowne was thirty-three. She had been teaching at Ii: v- 
thorne Hall for five years, and she and Hester were bouwud 
together in the deep intimacy of privations shared. 

It seemed to Hester that most people did not take the matter 
of home-making simply enough. Her creed was very simple, 
but she held to it with fervor. Without that environment a 
human life was a statue off iis pedestal, a wheel off its axle, a 
cumbersome, misplaced thing. The material for a home was 
Within her grasp. As matters stood here were three lives with- 
out a basis or a background. The hour of her opportunity was 
at hand, and she felt that she must prevail. And so she walked . 
the floor with set lips until the door opened and Mary Bowne 
came slowly in. She crossed the room and sat down by the 
window, looking out with unseeing eyes. They were blue eyes, 
sweet and serious. Mary was a little woman with a crave, gentle 
face and heavy coils of brown hair wound about her disnitied, 
small head. Just now there was an unwonted flush upon her 
cheeks. 
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Hester looked at her uncertainly. She opened her lips, then 
closed them again. At last, coming over and kneeling beside 
her friend, she put an arm about her gently. Her words were 
blunt. her eves beseeching. 

‘Mary, dear, did—did Jim ask you to marry him ?”’ 

“Yes. he did.’? There was a dryness in the tone before 
which Miss Carpenter recoiled. 

‘Mary! Don't say you refused him. O Mary, don’t!” 

Miss Bowne drew quietly away from her friend’s embrace. 

‘*T haven’t refused him. I said I would think about it. But 
why do you care so much about it, Hester 7?” 

“Why? I’ve a thousand reasons! Each of them is better 
than the others! I want tosee Jim settled in life with some- 
bauly who will make him comfortable and happy. I want to see 
vou married and out of this ghastly life of ours. And I want 
to know that there is a home in the world where I have a wel- 
come and a right!” 

Hester sprang up and began to walk about avain. 

IT want this more than I have ever wanted anything. Look 
here, Mary, you and I have spent our youth teaching mathe- 
inatics and the elements of Latin to half-fledged girls at Haw- 
inorne Hall for three hundred and fifty dollars a year and our 
board. Maybe some women can do it as if it were a sacred 
cuty and feel blessed in doing it. I can’t. I am not made that 
wav, I hate it—hate it all! But I bave got to vo on doing it 
a1 the rest of my life. With you it is different. You can break 
away. Hlere is a chance to make a home. Why, Mary! Aren’t 
vou sick of living in this big square room with a bed behind a 
~reep in one corner, a tea-table in another and the walls hung 
ever with Madonnas and cloisters and angels’ heads? Its such 
2 makeshift and a sham! I want more space around my life 
and more beauty. I want to live in a real house, where I can 
nave a little white bedroom that I don’t have to turn into a sit- 
unz-reom. IT want a kitchen with a shiny range and a clean 
~ink —a tiled sink—and some pink and white dish-towels. I want 
a dininz-room where I can use my mother’s table-linen and 
sliver. Jim and I have some lovely old silver, Mary. The 
Carpenters had taste and money once. I want some of the 
pretty cheap French china I saw down-town Jast week. I want 
a sitting-room with a fire on the hearth and a white fur rug and 
a4 kitten on the rug. Oh,’ cried Hester, ‘‘ it seems to me I 
would almost sell my soul just to be livine in such a litle 
house i” 

‘**T wouldn't sell mine,” said Mary Bowne, but her voice 
trembled a Jittle. 

Hester came and stood by the window looking down at her 
friend eagerly. 

*- Doesn’t it appeal to you at all, Mary? Don’t vou care for 
ita bit? Can’t you just see that little house all furnished and 
waiting? Jim is earning a fair income now, and if I boarded 
with you, there would be money enough for all the comforts. 
We could have such cosey, happy times !”’ 

**It can’t be right to marry for such things!” 

‘+ Don’t believe it! It’s right for a woman to marry for the 
chance to make a real home. She’s doing the work the Lord 
cut out for her when she does. I know the novels talk about 
love, but I think they’re all wrong, Mary, just listen to mea 
minute more. I have lived longer than you, and this is what I 
think. Love is just the argument Nature uses to convince young 
folks that the life of double self-sacrifice is the better one. 
We're selfish when we're young, and it takes some glamour to 
make us choose the harder life. When we get older it’s all 
different. Difficulty and sacrifice get to seem worth while. So, 
when you can use your life to make somebody else contented 
and can have a home besides, I simply don’t see how you can 
hesitate a minute. O Mary, do marry Jim!” 

With a look of appeal more fervent even than her words Miss 
Hester rested her case. She had put all her soul into the argu- 
ment and she could do no more. 

Mary Bowne looked up at her wistfully. 
influenced and led her. She relied upon her judgment and 
trusted her insight. The habit of submission was strong. 

‘*T wish I] knew whether the things you think are really 
true,’’? she said slowly. ‘* You make it sound as if housekeeping 
was divine!” 

‘¢It is,’ said Hester simply, and no fanatic was ever more pro- 
foundly convinced of the truth of his creed. 

‘+ T «lon’t Know what I mizhtn’t do if your brother was as 
eloquent as that. If I could do everything you think I can’— 
Here Mary hesitated. Hester, holding her breath as she listened, 
felt her own pulses leap. She had fought a good fight for a 
hearthstone, and she foresaw that it had not been in vain. 
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IT. 

There was a fine coating of dust on the sitting-room mantel. 
Miss Carpenter ran her finger across the edge with a frown of 
disapproval. 

‘That Betty !’’ she said with vexation. Then she reflected 
that it is a blessing to have a servant with whom to be dissatis- 
fied, and she sat down before the open fire. 

It was a May evening, but wild and wet. On the hearth-rug 
a Maltese kitten was languidly pursuing its tail. The cheerful 
glow of the fire revealed an attractive if simple, little room. 
There were a few water-colors and photographs on the walls; 
in one corner was a divan overwhelmed with pillows ; in another 
were bvok-cases and a cabinet that held some good pieces of 
old Worcester. The breath of a bunch of violets on the low 
table at the corner of the hearth gave a suggestion of luxury to 
the atmosphere. Such as the room was it ‘satisfied Hester Car. 
penter’s domestic instincts completely. She exulted in it fiercely 
as she sat there. Though she hid her consciousness of possession 
from Jim and Mary, the nominal heads of the house, it was as 
much hers as if it had been her own. She had made it, and 
looking on her creation her heart leaped to pronounce it ‘* very 
good.” 

Her satisfaction took, perhaps, too little account of the part 
her brother and his wife played in their own house. Jim was 
necessarily away much of the time, and Mary, though she had 
adapted herself admirably to housekeeping, was willing to let 
Hester assume as much responsibility as her teaching permitted. 
Their interest in their own establishment was distinctly less 
than hers. They scemed, however, quite as happy as most 
married people; or, at least, they had been until the baby died. 
Since then Mary bad ‘‘ fretted” to an extent which in Hester's 
eyes was out of all proportion to the cause. Hester’s imagina- 
tion was slow to grasp the fact that there might be strong de- 
velopments of the domestic instinct other than her own. 
Frankly, she thought far less of Jim and Mary than of her own 
daily recurring satisfaction in the inexhaustible delights of home 
life. They had been keeping house for two years, “and still she 
never came downstairs in the morning without stopping on the 
stuircase Janding to look out caressingly at the trees upon their 
littie lawn; she never sat down at the daintily appointed table 
without a thankful thrill at its daintiness. New every morning 
anc fresh every evening, her joy was a miracle even to herself. 

Upstairs in the front bedroom blazed another open fire before 
which sat Mary Carpenter, leaning back white and petulant 
among her cushions, groping in an unlighted mind for the 
strength with which to go on living. Her child’s life had been 
very brief, and its death had revealed a vista of endless loss 
to a heart not at all prepared to receive it. At first she was 
defiant and sceptical regarding her own pain; she had not 
divined that such a loss would leave her as it had, defrauded, 
defeated, rebellious and having no longer a stake in living. 

‘*T want my baby,” said Mary Carpenter forlornly to the 
leaping tlames. 

Her husband heard her. He had been standing between the 
parted curtains with his hands in his pockets looking out into 
the night, but now he came forward awkwardly to her chair. 
What he desired to do was to kneel down beside her and put 
his arms around her and speak words that should burn with 
the consciousness of their common loss. Deep within him 
stirred grief and pity and a defiance of all the robber universe. 
For the moment his impulse was to say that fate might despoil 
them as she would, it was still they two against the world. 

Feeling all this, he stood on the hearth-rug with his hands in 
his pockets, twisting uneasily. 

“I’m not much good, but I’m here, Mary.” 

She looked up at the piain anxious little man blinking at the 
fire, then averted her head irritably, and a few weak tears 
rolled down her cheeks. The exasperation of weakness some- 
how made her impatient even with his merits, but Jim was 
unequal to divining this. 

**Am I not good to you, Mary?” 

‘You're very kind,” she said wearily. 
Jim.” 

He shifted his position and put his hand upon her chair, but 
Mary was looking into the fire and did not see it. She was 
following out her own thought, and it was more to herself than 
him that she said listlessly, 

‘*] suppose Hester was right when she said it would be the 
best thing for us ali if 1 married you. I’m sure she has been 
happy. She loves the housekeeping so much.” 

Jim started slightly. 

‘ What else did she say ?” 
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‘‘She said self-sacrifice was best and that love did not mat- 
ter,’? answered the woman before the fire dreamily, and not in 
the least realizing the tumult she was creating in the mind of 
the quiet man beside her. ‘At first I did not think she was 
right, but I suppose, after all, the practical people do know. 
This world was made for them. They seem to understand it 
best.” 

‘“Mary! Then did you—didn’t you ever —love me at all?” 

There was a poignant note in his voice that was new to her. 
If she had looked up, she would have seen his face distorted 
with a sudden spasm. He was too commonplace to cherish 
many illusions, but certainly he had believed that in her quiet 
way his wife had cared for him. At another time she would 
have seen that he was suffering, but her own pain had absorbed 
her of late; it had reacted upon her physical health as well, and 
to the preoccupation of grief was added the temporary selfish- 
ness of illness. 

‘‘ What difference does it make? Oh, what are you—or any- 
one? I want my baby!” cried Mary feverishly. 

There seemed nothing more to say. Jim left the room softly 
and blundered down the stairs, hardly knowing what he did. 
On the lower step he sat down to think. His mind was work- 
ing with extraordinary clearness and rapidity. He saw it all 
at last. He knew now why the process of living happily ever 
afterward had disappointed him. It was very simple. Both of 
them were Hester’s puppets; she had bent them to her wish, 
and their union expressed her will rather than their own. Ap. 
parently the calm affection of his wife, in which he had rested 
more than he knew, had no relation to his own merit but was 
merely an expression of her desire to do her duty in the state of 
life to which Hester had called her. But Hester was happy— 
Hester, who ‘‘loved housekeeping so!” 

The torturing resentment of the dupe filled his soul, and he 
ground his teeth helplessly ; but even as he did so, in a flash of 


rancorous satisfaction, he realized how near was revenge to his 


hand. 

He rose and crossed the hall. 
he stopped. Hester still sat beside the hearth. The kitten had 
climbed to her lap. ‘The firelight playing over her face was 
mingled with the glow of a dream fulfilled. In that hour she 
was a supremely happy woman. 

Jim contemplated her an instant curiously. It was as impos- 
sible for him to understand that there was nobility and pathos in 
Hester’s belated, narrow joy as for her to realize that behind 
his hunger for affection had lain the broad tragedy of the human 
predicament. Bo 

‘*T want to tell you now, Hester, that I have decided to give 
up the house when the lease runs out in September.” 

‘*Give up the house? Jim!” 

A torrent of protest and supplication rose to her lips. but as 
she looked up at his face she saw that it was useless. What had 
happened she could not guess, but she recognized in his meagre 
dignity the aspect of the man who is fully determined. 

‘*'You can live at the school as you did before, and Mary and 
I can board somewhere. Iam away so much it doesn’t pay me 
to keep house.”’ 

Hester bit her lip convulsively. 

‘‘T dare say you are right,” she managed to answer calmly, 
then put the kitten down and left the room. If she had any 
rights in the disposition of Jim's life, he evidently did not 
acknowledge them, and she was too proud to let him see that 
Eve turnecl out of Paradise was not more desolate than she. 

Jim looked after her half contemptuously and took her place 
before the fire. He, too, had been despoiled of Eden. and his 
heart was sore. He pondered the situation long before at last 
he rose and went back to his wife. 


HI. 

To be dignified is an excellent thing, but to break down is 
sometimes better. There are occasions in every woman’s life 
when this malign and baffling world is endurable only if seen 
through the mist of wholesome tears. In Jim’s presence Hester 
succeeded in maintaining her composure successfully. They 
were a reserved household, but by questioning Mary, Hester 
gained data for a glimpse into the working of Jim's mind and 
divined at last that the deprivation they would all suffer was her 
personal punishment for bringing about a marriage that had cer- 
tainly made Jim comfortable if not ideally happy. 

‘‘Tdeally happy? He!’ said Hester to herself bitterly, as 
she packed the glass and china when the time for breaking-up 
arrived, ‘‘ The Lord didn’t make any ideal happiness for bony 
little red-haired men with retreating chins. They’ve got to make 
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their own, and Jim hasn’t sense enough to hold on to what he’s 
got:” 

She was kneeling beside the barrel destined to hold the purple- 
and-white ancestral tea-set, and her tears fell fast. It was the 
first time in all the bitter, silent Summer that she had given way 
to tears. 

‘‘Things keep all the better for being packed in salt!” she 
said with grim humor and put in another cup, though her eyes 
were so dimmed that she could not see where it went. Then, 
suddenly, she found herself shaken and racked with sobs that 
she had not summoned nor expected, and for the. moment she 
gave herseif over to the blessed relief that they were. 

‘‘]’m very sorry you feel it so, Hester.” 

Mary was standing in the door looking down at her, and her 
air of gentleness and composure irritated her sister-in-law. 
Hester dashed away the tears savagely and would have denied 
them if she could. 

‘“'You may well be sorry for me,” she answered harshly. ‘I 
suppose most people wouldn’t understand, but I feel as if I were 
going back to life imprisonment—after a vacation. If I never 
have a home again in this life, I’ll have one in some other. I'll 
get what I want if I have to hunt the universe over for it. Some 
time or other I mean to be satisfied,” and the tensity in the lines 
of her angular figure suggested that here was force enough to 
carry her through a hundred incarnations, seeking her heart’s 
desire. 

Mary looked down in silence. Life had grown much more 
comprehensible since it had occurred to her that to each mortal 
is appointed his own grief, and she pitied Hester. 

‘*You’re not the only one,’’ she said at last. 
have both had things to bear, Hester.’’ 

‘Jim !’’ said Hester scornfully. ‘I don’t see what Jim has 
had to bear. Men are so selfish always!” 

Mary hesitated. Speech on any subject near her heart was 
hard for her, but obviously Hester must be enlightened. 

‘¢ Jim isn’t selfish,’’ said his wife steadily. 

Hester said nothing but her look was eloquent. 

‘¢ Jim isn’t selfish,” repeated Mary. ‘It doesn’t become you 
to speak of him so, Hester. He says you told him what wasn’t 
true.” 

The blood burned in the elder woman’s cheeks. 

‘‘T wonder how it becomes Jim to speak of me,” she said 
haughtily. ‘‘I did tell him a lie, I know. But I’ve cried over 
that lie and I’ve prayed over it. And—and if Jim had been any 
kind of a man, you would have cared for him by that time!” 

To this extraordinary defence Mary said nothing. 

‘*T don’t believe I’ve forgotten that lie for more than an hour 
at a time since I told it,” said Hester hoarsely, feeling herself 
accused. ‘‘And it isn’t only giving up housekeeping that is 
breaking me up so. I've been worrying all Summer over some- 
thing else. I suppose if you and Jim were happy, he wouldn’t 
Want to punish me so bard. Mary, tell me, are you very un- 
happy ? ”? 

Her distressed eyes beseeched Mary’s face. A soft flush rose 
to the younger woman’s cheek, and Hester wondered dully. In 
all the years she had known her friend she had never seen her 
so near beauty. 

‘Tt came neur being so, perhaps, but I—I think we under- 
stand each other at last. I don’t believe you appreciate Jim, 
Hester. There’s so much that is fine in him!” 

Hester’s lips tightened slightly, but Mary did not notice. 

‘* That night after he said to you that we would give up the 
house he came back to me and told me how he came to ask me 
to marry him. Hester!—he was so unhappy I couldn’t bear it. 
And you and I had made him so, between us. I began to see 
how selfish I was myself—and I couldn’t help caring more for 
Jim when I came to understand him.” 

Mary stopped abruptly. That revelation of a man’s heart, its 
need and its helplessness, had stirred and shaken her as few 


‘‘ Jim and I 


.things in her life had done, and had roused her to shake off ina 


single hour the apathy of grief and illness. But it was impos- 
sible to make the magnitude and value of that revelation clear 
to Hester, who was looking at her with unsympathetic eyes. 

‘I'm glad you can see it so,’? Hester said, wrapping up a 
plate with tenderer touches than she had ever bestowed upon 
any living thing. ‘‘ It’s so much less on my conscience if you 
and Jim aren’t wretched after all. And I suppose I deserve to 
be unhappy myself. Well, I shall be! My eyes and heart and 
soul are starved at Hawthorne Hall. Mary—Mary, will Jim 
never keep house after this ?”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps—if Heaven should fill my arms again!’ said Mary 
Carpenter with sudden fervor. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Patience will accomplish a great deal, so do not become dis- 
couraged when you attempt to solve the seemingly impossible 
puzzle shown in the illustration. Thinzs do not appear half so 
dificult, after we have undertaken them, as they did at first 
sight. And I am sure the little people who see this picture will 
be quite clever enough to reproduce the different designs shown, 
ifter reading a few simple directions. First take a larze piece of 
cardboard and cut it perfectly square; then mark it off with a 
sencil to form triangles of different sizes and a s:null square. 
\fter this is finished cut it out on the lines drawn and you will 
have eleven pieces of various sizes. 

The next step is to carefully stu:ly the designs given, and then 
tke the eleven pieces and try them again and again together, 
antil any or all of the odd shapes have been wrought. These 
are only a few of the feats which may be accomplished. 

An original little person will succeed in developing as many 
nore again as the designs shown. 
ind many a Jeisure hour will 
pass delightfully when employed 
in this interesting occupation. 
A pretty effect as well as a les- 
‘nin colors may be the result 
when these triangles are painted 
or covered with different colors. 
There are many possibilities in 
his suggestion, so now, little 
folks, put on your thinking caps 
ind let us see what the results 
will be. 





PATIENT MARGERY’S 
REWARD. 

It was ahappy day to Margery 
Bell, though, for that matter, all 
days seemed happy to this little 
url. Sorely afflicted as she was, 
there was the brightest, sunniest, 
most patient disposition beneath 
the poor, cruelly wracked budy. 
In all the eight years of her little 
life she had not placed her foot 
upon the floor to take a step. A 
perfect bower of beauty in white 
and blue was her little ‘‘ nest,” 
ai she chose to call the pretty 


der life was spent, and every- 
‘hing heart could wish for was 
there. But this would not have 


‘ven if they were well. It was 
ier sweet soul that made all 
ings lovely. To-day dear 
‘Tandpa was to return from his 
ong absence across the ocean. 
de had been to all the places of 
‘terest in the Old World, and 
‘largery felt anxious to see him, 
it only for hig own sake, but 
lor the sake of hearing about these glorious sights. She enjoved 
much the stories mama read her of London, Paris and _ pic- 
luresque Switzerland. Just to think of it! Now she would sce 
ull these ‘places with grandpa’s eyes! 

“My lite ‘Sunbeam,’ this is better than the delights of my 
inp,” grandpa said, as he folded his little Pct in the tenderest 
embrace, ‘‘ Here are some little gifts for you, which grandpa 
bicked up on his way; a perfectly lovely Parisian dolly, with 
her wardrobe made up in the most approved style: here is 
Master Jack of the English navy—he came from London. of 
Course; and here is the pretty little Swiss peasant maid. Yes, 
ind here are books with the pictures and little stories of all these 
interesting spots. A new wheel-chair, too, for the little woman 
lo ride in about the beautiful grounds, And here is a little letter 
you may read when grandpa has gone away. Now, good-bye 
fora little while.” 





‘‘ What a fortunate little girl I am, mama,” were Margery’s 
first words after grandpa had closed the door, 

The tears gathered in Mrs. Bell’s eyes, when she looked 
upon her helpless child, and then thought of ber sweet submis- 
sion. 

‘‘Sometimes, mama, I clo feel really naughty about having to 
lie here while the other little girls are playing and running 
about. But I sha'n’t feel so any more—for see! I will be able 
to go out too, in this lovely chair. Everybody is so kind to me, 
even Joe, who says ‘girls are a nuisance; they are such scary 
things." He is kind and good, and I heard him tell a boy the 
other day that he loved his little sick sister, and that he was 
going to be a Doctor when he was a big man, so he could make 
her well. Don’t cry. dear mama, I am happy, and, perhaps, that 


great, wi-e Doctor who came to see me the other day can make 
me well. 


You know he told me to be brave and patient, and I 
always will be. I want to get 
well for yours and papa’s sake. 


Read the letter, do please, 
mama.” 
‘‘For Margery Bell, from 


grandpa,’? was written upon it, 
and Mrs. Bell read : 


My Little Sunbeam: 

The great Doctor has told 
grandpa that his Sunbeam will 
be like other little gtrls if she 
will come to him in the city and 
visit him for a long while. She 
mustbe good, brave and patient. 
And when she gets very well, 
grandpa has a surprise for her. 
God bless the Sunbeam ! 

A ffectionately, 
Grandpa. | 


A year passed. Such sweet 
patience the Doctor had never 
seen. There were many little 
sufferers under his care—some 
worse than Margery, for they 
had no kind parents to get well 
for. When the frequent pack- 
ages came from home their con- 
tents were always distributed 
among those poor little helpless 
people, and Margery forgot her 
pain in seeing the happiness 
these little offerings gave. The 
Doctor’s skill had accomplished 
all that had been anticipated, 
and the day came when Mar- 
gery went home quite like other 
girls, 

There was Joe awaiting her 
arrival at the station with just 
the dearest little Shetland pony 
drawing a little low carriage. 
Among the cushions was a card 
addressed to Margery, and on it she found this message: 


Grandpa's Surprise :—The reward of merit for the most patient 
little gurl in the world. 


Her jov was unbounded. But still she could not help think- 
ing of those poor little sufferers she had left behind in the city. 
Some of them would never be well. and would have to go to 
their wretchedly poor homes where there was nothing to make 
up for the pain. 

‘*Oh, papa, dear, this is so lovely! Oh! I am just the hap- 
piest little girl in the world, but I want to make some of the 
other little girls happy. May I not have one of them at a time 
to come spend a little while with us and enjoy all these lovely 
things? It will surely make them happy, at least for a little 
while, and I will prize that as my ‘reward of merit’ more than 
anything else.”’ 
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WASTE IN THE KITCHEN. 


To spend less than one’s income should be the aim of every 
housewife, fur a surplus means some provisioa for the time 
when the income may be less or stopped altogether. It is a 
fact, however, that in many homes the first day of the new year 
finds no surplus, if, indeed, it does not usher in bills that cannot 
be met; the final result in such a home can readily be imagined. 
This deplorable condition of the finances is not always due to 
extravagant tastes and indulgences, for in many homes, in spite 

of self-denials, the saving of money still seems impossible; and 
the thouzhtful woman will ponder these things and determine if 
the fault lies in her province. Ona very moderate income it is 
impossible to evolve large savings at once, and the generous 
heart frets and chafes under the pettiness of the economies a 
small saving signifies, Life scarcely seems worth the living 
when it resolves itself into a saving of candle ends wherewith 
to light the house on the next dark night; and yet this struggle, 
so depressing to a noble nature, finds the ability to endure it in 
that same breadth of character. 

There is, however, a healthy economy found in the oversight 
necessary to prevent waste in the kitchen that should have the 
svmpathy of every woman; but the subject requires consider- 
able study if success is to be achieved. So much has been writ- 
ten and the economies suggested have often been so ridiculous 
that the whole matter has had a discouragivg effect upon 
many an earnest housewife struggling to do her best on a 
small allowance. We have been admonished to buy meat in 
lurge amounts and cut it up ourselves, to buy sugar, flour 
and potatoes by the barrel and butter by the tub; and small 
wonder is it that the would-be economist grows bewildered 
and discouraged when the money itself is lacking. Moreover, 
in the small homes of cities the apartment-house hfe provides 
no place for food beyond the day’s supply, and were barrels of 
provisions to come in some of the family must needs go out. 
The truth in the matter of provisions is that much economy is 
possible in buying in small quantities. A barrel of sugar and 
a tub of butter invite extravagance that would not be thought 
of if they were bought by the pound, 

Then, too, the allowance for the table may be kept within 
bounds when buying in small quantities, for a pound of butter 
should suffice for just so many meals; if the supply is practi- 
cally unlimited, the allowance cannot be determined without 
ceaseless weighing, and this is very soon given up. Fruit 
bought in this manner has no time in which to grow soft, and 
cereals do not grow musty, nor flour wormy. If any faults are 
discovered in the goods, the grocer will make good the amount 
and the loss will not fall on the housekeeper. Meat bought by 
the quarter is a repelling thought to even a good digestion, for 
before it is consumed there is likely to be an inclination to place 
a boycott upon that kind of meat forever. The woman who 
would economize may take heart, therefore, even if she cannot 
buy in large quantities and thus secure wholesale rates. 

Carefulness in buying does not of necessity signify thrift in 
the house, if there is waste in the use of the things provided. 
It does not require a very great knowledge of cookery to prepare 
appetizing meals from fresh roasts, steak, new vegetables, etc.; 
but one’s capabilities have a greater demand upon them when 
she is obliged to utilize left-over food and make of it dishes 
worth eating. We live in days when proper food and methods 
of feeding are required in order to build up men and women; 
and it is necessary not only that we give those about our table a 
sufficient quantity of food but that the food be satisfying as well. 
The meat item in the menu is the hardest to reconcile to the 
allowance, and in the effort at economy here there should not 
be found a bit of waste. 

The creed of the careful housewife should be that everything 
is worth while. It is worth while to make even two or three 
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plates of soup, rather than throw out a small 
fg «© piece of meat and bone and a cupful of left- 
over vegetables. In the morning the ice-box 
r should be inspected and the meals so planned 
for the day that all left-over portions will be 
H 6=siutilized. A cupful of turnip or carrot makes 
possible a delicious cream soup or seasons 
7 a soup for luncheon or supper; as a rule, 
7  #American women are afraid of soup-making 
and do not recognize the possibilities in this di- 
rection. For instance, an inspection of the box 
to-day will reveal the bone from a leg of mutton ; 
this is brought to the kitchen, cracked in one 
or two places, then put on the fire and hot 
water added to cover it. Any other left-over bones or meat. 
that cannot be uxed otherwise and any left-over vegetable as 
well shouid be added tothe mutton bone. A can of tomatoes 
is opened and a cupful added, the remainder sufficing for the 
dinner vegetable; half an onion, a bit of celerv, parsley or any 
other flavoring will properly season the soup. The soup should 
be slowly cooked, three hours sufficing to draw out the juices ; 
it should then be strained through a sieve and the liquid thus 
obtained through a cheesecloth. The soup should be set in u 
cold place for the fat to collect on top. When using remove 
the fat, heat the clear soup, season it with salt and pepper 
and add half a cupful of boiled rice, vermicelli or barley. 
The fat from the top of hot soup may be removed by laying 
on soft yellow paper. This is often done when the soup ist 


needed quickly. 


This does not give a Jargze quantity of soup, to be sure, but 
there will be quite enough for five for lunch, dinner or supper 
This is not.a day for offering large portions of food to persoms 
at table, and when this fact is observed properly there are lese 
occasions for waste. Better help a pcrson two or three times 
rather than have more left on the plate than is consumed: we 
are growing refined in our living and revolt against a heaped 
plate. A small portion of soup is, therefore, quite enough. 
bowlful of creamed carrots will provide a delicious soup; it 
may be madc by passing the vegetable through a fine seive, 
adding a pint and a half of milk to each pint of the veretable, 
then thickening to a cream with flour and butter and seasonings 
with salt. Pepper is never added to a cream soup at the time 
of serving. 

There is a multitude of methods of making over cooked 
ineats, many of which lack the semblance of reason. Know!l- 
edge of food principles must teach the provider that worked- 
over meat cannot be as nourishing as that freshly cooked, but it 
may be made to lack the least property of food if not under. 
standingly prepared. To be worth eating, roast beef and mut- 
ton, the staple meats of to-day, should only be warmed throust 
in the process of recooking. A gravy is usually nade frorr 
the dripping in the pan when the meat is first cooked, and this 
should be saved for use when warming the meat. Place a few 
spoonfuls in the frying-pan, and, if the sauce is too thick, thin 
it with hot water. Slice the meat thin and when the gravy is hot. 
add the meat to it and cook just long enough to heat; then serve. 

Hashes are delicious when made of veal, chicken or lamb. A 
creamed hash is made as follows: Chop the meat fine and to 
each pint allow a table-spoonful of butter and one of flour, rub- 
bing the twe together and adding half a pint of hot milk. Stir 
until the milk and flour mixture boils, then season with salt and 
pepper and add the chopped meat, stirring carefully to heat 
thoroughly. Have ready squares of toasted bread and when 
the hash is hot heap it on the toast. A poached egg is some- 
times served on top of the meat, but this is a matter of taste 
rather than economy. Cold scraps of boiled ham may be util- 
ized in many ways. Chop the pieces fine and lay them on a 
tin plate in the oven to just warm; then make an omelet as fol- 
lows: To each egg allow a table-spoonful of milk and a dust 
of salt—an ege for each of the family is a sufficient allowance. 
Place a lump of butter in the frying-pan and when the eg, 
milk and seasoning are beaten together and the butter is hot 
turn the ege into it. As the egg “sets in the cooking; slip the 
knife under it and thus allow the thin portion on top to slide 
into a spot to cook it. Continue this manipulation until all the 
egg seems cooked, then lay the ham on half of the omelet; 
transfer the whole to a platter and fold over on the ham the 
side that has no meat. This process does not require unusual 
skill, and it is a delicious solution of the problem of the use of 
scraps of ham. 

In a small familv the careful use of meat is more @ a con- 
sideration than in a large one. for the less meat there is to warm 
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over the better. In buying steak for two or three there need be 
lithe te warm over, if but part of the steak is cooked. A cut 
of two pounds will yield two good meals for them, the tender- 
juin and a bit of the end serving for one meal and the back 
oertion for the other—this does pot, perhaps, provide an elabor- 
ate-looking dish, but it is far better than waste or warmiug 
«ver. Cooked fish is always easy to utilize, for cod. halibut or 
anv larwe flaked ish may be served cold with mayonnaise 
tressing : or, if small bony fish is to be used again, it should be 
hidin a frying pan and set in the oven to heat. a cream or 
Tomaty sauce being added when the fish is hot. 

The practical economist who yet would retain a refined degree 
“living must early learn the value of sauces. A sauce well 
tuade will glorify any dish. A tomato sauce may consist merely 
of boiled tomatoes, no water being used; the veretable is cooked 
sowlv for fifteen minutes, then strained through a sieve. To this 
yalp a thickening of butterand flour is added, then the season- 
iaz, and it is ready to use. The thickening of sauces should be 
s» well understood that they will always be creamy and smooth 
—not full of globules of uncooked flour and consequently im- 
voessible to eat. A table-spoonful each of flour and butter will 
thicken a pint of liquid. The flour and butter should be rubbed 
torether until thoroughly blended, the liquid then heated and a 
table-spoonful of it added to the four mixture and well stirred ; 
nore liquid —enouzh to thin the flour and butter—is then added 
and stirred until smooth; iito the boiling liquid) that remains is 
alied the flour and water, which is stirred continually and 
cooked in a mild heat for three or four minutes. Sauce made 
in this way will never be full of lumps and will not be too 
thick. Tomato sauce and cream sauce are two possibilities that 
nav always be depended on in the use of left-over food. 

It is not alone in meats that care should be exercised in the 
lone. TThrouzh lack of care and forethought Bread is often 
~humefully thrown out. Each morning it should receive as much 
aitentiun as other food. The maid, where there is one, may 
early be taught that dinner is the only meal at which freshly cut 
bread is allowed if there are already slices cut. Cut bread 
-i ould be used at breakfast, luncheon or supper, as the case may 
be. made into toast—a form of food that should always be wei- 
come, Toast is not the most successful of dishes in every 
home, but only because it is not carefully made. Again it is 
worth while to do the work well, for the outcome always justi- 
fies the painstaking. Toast the bread at the end of a fork over 
the bright coals, allowing a light degree of brown on both sides. 
Toast that is burned at the edges indicates a careless cook and 
is inexcusable. Butter the toust and have ready a quantity of 
hb ding hot milk to which has been added a lump of butter and 
& seasoning of salt. Pour this over the toast and serve at once 
ina deep dish. A thickened cream sauce is sometimes used 
on toast. but this is a matter of choice. 

surplus fat. the disposal of which is always a problem and 
which usually finds a resting place in the garbaze pail, will make 
excellent soap for kitchen scrubbing and for dish washing, if 
economy be desired. A formula for muking the soap was given 
in Tue Derineator for September and one has only to try it 
to appreciate how much may be obtained with little mate- 
risl and small effort. 

Milk is often allowed to grow sour because of an over supply, 
but this may be prevented by adding two table-spoonfuls of lime 
water to each quart of milk, the lime water keeping the milk 
sweet for sume time. Lime water is a very useful article to 
have at hand and is inexpensive. The woman who grows dis- 
courared at the continued effort demanded to make her income 
cover expenses should make a study of her housekeeping ; 
and with a will to do her best she will seldom fail of success. 
Even the most insignificant opportunities to save need not seem 
too small and unimportant to be considered. 





MAGIC SALT. 
By MARION HILL. 


To think that in some benizhted houses it is kept solely for 
cooking purposes! Dear me, the sin and the ignorance of it! 
To have a beneficent little household fairy at your command, 
and to keep it imprisoned ina kitchen cupboard ! Let it out and 
use it ag a cosmetic, as a tonic, as a medicine, us a valuable little 
house-servant! Use what, do you ask? Why, common table- 
salt. Try some of the following suggestions and see if in a 
week’s tagne you are not worshipping zealously at the shrine of 
sodium chloride. 

Do you want to keep your teeth white and strong; your 
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gums firm and red ? 
tooth-powder. 

Do you want a receipt for a tonic bath? Here itis: In the 
morning wash well with soap and warm water. Then take a 
handful of tuble salt and dry rub it vigorously into the skin; 
rinse in cold water, and you will begin the day feeling strong 
enourh and happy enough to face all its housekeeping worries. 

If you have been on your feet so long that those tired mem- 
bers are swollen and throbbing with fatigue, take a hot salt 
footbath and the pain will disappear like magic. 

If you have a cold in the head which makes you feel a 
nuisance to everybody, and causes you to reverse the usual 
operations of Nature so that you breathe through your mouth 
while you talk through your nose, mix some salt and water 
in the hollow of your hand and vigorously sniff up the smarting 
compound, and in a few minutes you will have the relief of 
being able to breathe freely. 

Hold salt and water in the mouth after having a tooth pulled. 
It will prevent bleeding. 

Boil your new lump chimney in salt and water, and you can 
use it for years and years before the heat cracks it. 

If you are tired and hot and thirsty and despair of there being 
a drink in the world capable of refreshing you, don’t give up 
until you have tried an iced lemonade salted instead of sugared. 

Is your room covered with matting? Does it get soiled and 
‘smelly’? in hot, close weather? Wipe it occasionally with 
salt, well wet. 

Brizhten your carpets after sweeping by going over them 
with a cloth dipped in a strong brine made with coarse salt. . 

Are you going to do a litde amateur whitewashing in your 
hen-house or in your discolored cupboards? Then put some 
salt in the whitewash so us to make it stick well. 

Dainty china which has become stained with tea, especially 
in the cracks and crevices of quaiatly shaped cups so much in 
vogue at present. can be perfectly and instantaneously cleansed 
by being scoured with damp salt. 

Has your fine linen become stained with wine or fruit? Rub 
the spot thoroughly with dry salt, stretch the linen over a bow! 
and pour boiling water through it. This may have to be 
repeated several times, but it will eventually remove the stain. 

Salt and lemon juice allowed to dry in a fabric stained with 
iron rust and then washed out will, if persistently used, succeed 
in removing the rust or in rendering it almost imperceptible. 

If you wish to hasten the frothing of whites of egg when 
beating them, add a pinch of salt. 

If flat-irons become rough and dirty and inclined to stick to 
starched articles, rub thein while hot on a handful of salt thrown 
upon several thicknesses of paper. 

Rubbing a griddle vith fine salt before greasing it will pre- 
vent cakes from sticking to it. 

Throwing salt in the fire, when meats are broiling, will keep 
the dripping fat from blazing and scorching the food. 

The curved crooks and crevices in willow furniture may be 
successfully cleansed by rubbing in damp salt with a stiff brush. 

To clean the mica of stove doors or of old-fashioned lamp- 
shades rub it with salt and vinegar. 

Salt and vinegar will brighten to pristine newness brass ket- 
tles and salvers and lamp bowls. 

Salt and vinegar has wonderful curative powers in cases of 
poisonous bites, as from snakes, squirrels, parrots, spiders or 
from domestic animals. <A few years ago a correspondent of one 
of the daily papers gave her experience with this novel remedy, 
as follows: ‘‘I have been repeatedly bitten by dogs—once 
severely. A pet dog of a neighbor was very sick, and I was 
attempting to relieve it. It bit me in the left thumb, just 
below the nail. The member became black as far down as 
the wrist and remained so until the nail came off. The dog’s 
owner talked of hydrophobia and said that the animal had 
not tasted water for over two weeks. Had I been afraid I 
should no doubt have taken nervous fits and died. The ver- 
dict would have been ‘ hydrophobia.’’ But I simply applied 
a solution of salt and vinegar —a little more vinegar than salt — 
washed the wound with it, then tied a clean rag around the 
thumb, keeping it well saturated with the solution, and moving 
the raz so that a fresh part covered the wound at intervals. I 
was soon cured. 

This remedy was once applied to my wrist by a colored 
woman in the South for a snake bite. My arm was then hard, 
black and painful. The remedy acted like a charm. In two 
hours the discoloration had disappeared, and with it the pain, 
leaving visible only the needle mark where the fang had entered. 

‘* Again, I was bitten by a weasel. Angirl,had/it ina bag and 
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had placed it on the seat next to mine, remarking that it was a 
kitten. I put my hand upon it. Quicker than thought a couple 
of teeth punctured my left forefinger to the bone. I compelled 
the girl to tell me what was in the bag. Before I could reach 
home two hours had passed and my finger was badly swollen 
and painful. JI used the same simple remedy with the same 
speedy result. I have also applied it successfully in other cases.” 

Though it seems as if express directions have been given to 
the contrary, the reader is entreated not to take these sugges- 
tions cum grano sais. Why not try them? Salt is cheap and is 
kept in every household. It is so absolutely harmless that the 
experimentalist can use it with a feeling of security. And it is 
as invaluable as it is cheap. No wonder that certain peoples of 
the Orient use it with devoutness in some of their religious 
observances. 





ROLLS AND FANCY BREADS. 


There are few recipes more in demand than good ones for 
bread, muffins, and faucy cakes for breakfast and tea. The 
following have been tested by long use in families and will 
repay a trial: 

ROLLS. 


Intoa pint of scalded milk put half a cupful of butter, and when 
melted add a table-spoonful of sugar and half a tea-spoonful of 
salt. When cool mix with sifted flour, adding half a cupful of 
yeast until the dough is as stiff as white bread. Let the mixture 
rise until it is very light, then take it on the moulding-board 
and form it into whatever shape is desired. Put the rolls into 
the pans, let them rise a second time and bake in a rather 
hot oven. 


GRAHAM ROLLS WITH CREAM. 


Take a cupful and a half of Graham flour, half a cupful of 
white flour, a quarter of a cupful of brown sugar, two eggs, 
salt and a tea-spoonful of baking powder; mix with rich 
cream into a stiff batter. If the cream is sour, use saleratus 
instead of baking power. Bake in heated gem-pans in a moder- 
ate oven. 


RAISED MUFFINS. 


Beat well together two eggs, a cupful of butter and a third 
of a cupful of sugar and then add a pint of sweet milk, half a 
tea-spoonful of salt and half a cupful of yeast; mix with the 
flour into a soft dough not as stiff as bread. Let it rise until 
very light, then add a quarter of a tea-spoonful of saleratus 
dissolved in two tea-spoonfuls of milk. Stir very thoroughly 
and put into the muffin rings. Let stand until light and then 
bake. 


BUCK WHEAT CAKES. 


Mix with warm water at night a pint of buckwheat flour, a 
tea-spoonful of salt, a table-spoonful of molasses and a cupful of 
yeast. In the morning add half a tea-spoonful of saleratus dis- 
solved in a spoonful of water. Bake on a well-gre.sed and 
very hot griddle. 


SALLIE LUNN. 


Mix a small half cupful of butter, a quarter of u cupful of 
sugar, a cupful of milk, onc cgg, two tea-spoonfuls of baking 
powder and a pint of flour. Bake in a loaf or in gem pans in a 
moderatc oven. When fresh huckleberries are in season a pint 
stirred in just before baking will be an agreeable addition. 


GRAHAM MUFFINS, 


Mix with thin cream to a stiff batter a pint of Graham flour, 
two tea-spoonfuls of baking powder, half a tea-spoonful of salt, 
half a cupful of brown sugar and one egg. If cream is not 
obtainable, use milk and a piece of butter as large as an egg. 
Bake in small tins or muffin rings. 


INDIAN PUITS., 
Scald a pint of milk and pour it over a pint of Indian meal; 
add a pint of cold milk, three eggs, with the whites and yolks 
beaten separately, «nd o little salt. Bake in a heated gem-pan. 


HOMINY C.chFS. 

Stir together two cupfuls of cold boiled hominy, two egys 
broken in and two table-spoonfuls of melted butter and add 
three-fourths of a teacup-ful of flour. The batter should be 
about as stiff as that for cake. Use more or less flour, accord- 
ing as itis bread or pastry flour, to make it the right cousist- 
ency. The hominy should be salted while boiling. Drop the 
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batter from a tea-spoon into small tins and bake slowly for half 
an hour. 


RICE BUTTER-CAKES. 


Into a pint and a half of milk put a cupful of soft-boiled rice, a 
piece of butter the size of an egg, a tea-spoonful of salt, a scanty 
pint of Indian meal, a table-spoonful of flour and two well- 
beaten eggs. Bake half an hour in shallow tins in a quick oven. 


BANNOCKS. 

Scald two cupfuls of Indian meal, but do not make it thin; 
add a piece of butter the size of a walnut. When cool add one 
well-beaten egg. a little salt and a tea-spoonful of baking- 
powder. Roll in balls and fry in very hot fat. 


CORN BREAD. 


Mix two cupfuls of white corn-meal, half a cupful of flour, 
one egg, two table-spoonfuls of sugar, a little salt, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, a cupful of cream and milk enough 
to make a thin dough. Bake in thin cakes in a quick oven. 


FRIED CORN-MUSH. 


Pour a pint of corn-meal mixed smooth with half a pint of 
cold milk and a tea-spoonful of salt into a quart of boiling water 
and let it boil for a quarter of an hour, stirring constantly that 
it may not burn. Pour the mixture into tins and set away to 
cool; cut in slices and fry in a spider in very hot fat. The 
mush should be made the day before it is fried. 


RUSKS. 


Experienced judgment is required for the success of this 
recipe: In two teacup-fuls of bread dough which bas been 
raised over night mix thoroughly half a cupful of soft butter, 
two table-spoonfuls of sugar and one egg, adding a little flour. 
Let the dough rise until very light, roll it out on the moulding- 
board, cut into biscuits and put into pans. Have the biscuits 
raised again by tea-time and bake in a moderate oven. Care 
must be exercised to keep the dough at such a temperature that 
it will not sour. 





THE USES OF SULPHUR. 


The virtue of sulphur as a medicine is well known; many 
housekeepers use it for bleaching, and many more, ip recent 
years, in the convenient form of sulphur candles, as a disinfect- 
ant. But comparatively few know what an admirable weapon it 
is—in this same convenient form—in the hands of the careful 
housewife who is obliged to wage continual warfare against 
various insects. 

A New England lady who had moved into a new house and 
appropriated one of the hall bedrooms—in the absence of a 
New England attic—for a storage room was fairly appalled 
when she went to it one day after the rest of the dwelling was 
in order, to find it, as she said, ‘‘ alive with moth millers.” Fear- 
ing that they would invade the rest of the house, she darted 
back, shut the door and then ‘put on her thinking cap,” for 
she was a clever woman and fertile in expedients. She had 
some sulphur candles, and the thought flashed into her mind, 
“Tf they will kill germs, why not moth millers and moth worms ?”* 

Procuring a china jar, she placed a sulphur candle in it, 
lighted it and went out, leaving it to burn. At the end of four 
hours she opened the door, threw up the window, making her 
escape again as quickly as possible, and then, closing the door, 
waited until the fumes had passed away. 

When she had an opportunity to examine the contents of her 
store-room she found, to her delight, that her experiment had 
been a success; millers and mothworms were lifeless. Encour- 
aged by this she tried her new weapon on other household pests. 

Close the doors and windows of a kitchen in which water- 
bugs, ruaches, or that almost invisible torment red ants flour- 
ish; put a sulphur candle in a deep earthen or iron vessel — so 
deep that there will be no possibility that the flame can set fire 
fire to anything— and leave it until the following morning. Then 
open the windows to let the fumes escape. For weeks nota 
vestige of insect life will appear. Every fly will, of course, be 
killed, and their eggs are evidently destroyed, too, for their buz- 
zing will not be heard until fresh ones are admitted from outside. 

Care must be taken to guard against fire, and whoever lights 
the candle must avoid inhaling the sulphur. It must also be re 
membered that the candles should not be used in a room in 
which there are gilt paper, picture rods or picture frames. 

MARY J. SAfFORD. 
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A THANKSGIVING MENU. 


In these days tables do not, in the old-fashioned sense, groan 
under the load of viands heaped upon them; the day of the 
pouderuus dinner served with pompous ostentation is past. The 
od-fashioned Thanksgiving dinner was plentiful and good, but 
could scarcely be called dainty. Heavy dishes were the rule 
rther than the exception, and of the finer shades of tlavor—the 
poetry of the tab.e—there was no hint. The modern housewife 
rerards cookery as one of the fine arts, and she has raised the art 
of dining to a science. The menu is carefully studied, ingeni- 
cusly prepared and well presented ; and in modern homes there 
is anameless grace in the arrangement of the table and flowers 
snd an unobtrusive service without hurry or delay that reveals 
womanly tact. White it 1s true the kitchen is responsible for a 
certain success in the dining-room, a fickle appetite will often 
vanish entirely at the sight o1 a tasteiess, ill-spread table. This 
is where the dainty housewife saves the situation, for through 
the eye she adroitly arousea the most capricious appetite. 

Drape the table with spotless damask and for the center-piece 
fashion a mound of ruddy apples interspersed with greenery. 
Around the fruit bank some fluffy white and red chrysanthe- 
mums with a fringe of fine ferns. At each side the tall silver 
candelabra with white candies and red shades are surrounded 
by wreaths of red and white chrysanthemums; and at the cor- 
ners Of the table horns-of-plenty made of red Japanese koma 
(a fine straw cloth) are placed on mats of green leaves. These 
are filled with bonbons, sugared chestnuts or almonds. The 
dives are served in small glass dishes garnished with sprays 
of green and small peppers, and the salted almonds are placed 
in tiny red baskets with a border of green leaves. These add 
effectively to the decorations. 

The following menu is suggested as a dainty dinner: 


Anchovy Cunapes.. 
Clear Soup. 
Salted Almonds. Olives. 
Timbale of Fish. Oyster Filling. 
Sauce Normande. 
Roast Turkey. Celery Staffing. 
Giblet Sauce. Cranberry Jelly. 
Boiled Chestnuta with Onions. 
Green Peas Served in Cuses. 
lettuce and Walnut Salad. Wafers. 
Frozen Rice Pudding. 
Assorted 


Neufchatel Cheese. 
Orange Compute. 
Cakes. 
Bonbons. Fruit. 
Black Coffee. 


Begin the dinner with sonie delicate appetizer in the form of 
acapape. This may consist of anchovies, caviare or shrimps 
ou fried toast. Slices of bread are stamped into rounds about 
the size of a silver dollar and fried a delicate brown in hot but- 
te, A smearing of anchovy paste or caviare is then spread on 
them with a finely chopped olive. There may be the faintest 
sprinkle of some fragrant herb, parsley, pimpernelle or chervil. 
To serve, arrange the canapes on a round platter in a star pat- 
tern, with a bunch of green cress ino the center. 

Then comes the soup, clear and delicately flavored. A 
heavy soup will so far cloy the appetite as to render one indiffer- 
fot to the rest of the dinner, while a clear soup refreshes and 
stimulates and prepares the palate for what is to follow. 

_ After the soup serve 8 delicate fish entrée in lieu of a regular 
ish course. White-fish timbales are excellent. For a course 
sufficient for eight persons use a pound and a half of firm white- 
fish Chop very fine, then pound and lastly rub it through a 
Coarse sieve. Cover half a pound of fine bread-crumbs with 
& pint of hot milk and allow them to absorb it all. Add to 
the tish a table-spoonful of onion juice, a tea-spoonful of finely 
minced parsley, a tea-spoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne, a 
dessert-spoonful of lemon juice and mix in one at a time the 
unbeaten whites of three eggs. Stir briskly until well mixed. 
Butter some very small timbale moulds; put a table-spoonful 
of the fish in each, then line the sides half-way up, leaving the 
Centers hoilow. 
_ Open two dozen small oysters, scald them quickly in their own 
liquor and drain. Strain the liquor carefully and set it aside. 
Add to the oysters a table-spoonful of butter, half a tea- spoonful of 
ealt and a little pepper; toss them about and drop a few oysters 


in each timbale, covering them with a table-spoonful of the fish 
mixture. Set the timbales in a baking-panful of boiling water, 
cover with a piece of buttered puper and cook in a hot oven 
for half an hour. When done invert on a pretty dish, remove 
the moulds, sprinkle them with chopped parsley and pour about 
them the sauce. Garnish the edge of the dish with sprays of 
parsley. To make the Normande sauce: Put the oyster liquor 
(there should be a generous pint) in a saucepan, add half a pint 
of smalt button mushrooms, a tea-spoonful of salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of white pepper and two tea-spoonfuls of lemon juice 
and let it boil for five minutes. Beat the yolks of three eggs until 
thick, then add a gill of sweet cream and half a table-spoonful 
of butter; stir this into the sauce, place over hot water and stir 
until thick and creamy. Do not allow the mixture to boil, or it 
will curdle. A very delicious sauce, if oyster liquor is not on 
hand, may be made by using weak veal or chicken broth. 

The gobbler claims attention next. Never use bread in the 
stuffing, as it draws all the flavor and juices from the meat. 


- A delicious stuffing is made in this way: Blanch and boil 


& pound and a half of sweetbreads, drain and chop them 
very fine with half a pint of celery and half a pint of mush- 
rooms. Add a table-spounful of onion juice, a tea-spoonful of 
finely minced parsley and a quarter of a tea-spoonful each of 
extract of lemon, thyme and sweet basil. Incorporate the whole 
and add the grated rind and juice of one small lemon, a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. Stuff the turkey with 
this, truss neatly and wrap the breast in buttered paper. Roast, 
basting frequently and serve on a large platter, with a garnish of 
parsley and slices of lemon. Serve the giblet sauce ina gravy 
boat and have the jelly nicely moulded and garnished with a few 
sprigs of parsley. 

Canned peas should be drained, reheated and seasoned with 
salt, pepper and a few spoonfuls of rich cream. Serve in 
small paper cases. The chestnuts also are served with the 
turkey. Take two pounds of large chestnuts, remove the outer 
rind and let them remain in hot water for five minutes, when the 
inner skins may be slipped off. When all are blanched cover 
them with a quart of boiling water, add a tea-spoonful of salt 
and simmer until tender, which will be in half an hour; drain 
when quite tender. Fry half a pint of finely chopped onions in 
a large table-spoonful of butter until well cooked and of a pale- 
brown color; add the chestnuts, a table-spoonful of lemon 
juice, a tea-spoonful of salt and half a tea-spoonful of pepper. 
Serve in a deep dish. 

The salad course comes next. Have the lettuce crisp and ten- 
der and everything very cold. If the wafers are not crisp, toast 
them and place the cheese on a glass dish with a border of 
green. Cover a pint of shelled walnuts with boiling water; 
add two cloves, two bay leaves, a slice of onion, a tea-spoonful 
of sult and let them simmer for ten minutes. Dip out the onion 
and spices, drain the walnuts and set them away until very 
cold. Wash and dry the white hearts of two heads of Jettuce. 
Tear these into shreds and place them on a shallow glass dish ; 
sprinkle the walnuts over the lettuce and pour over the whole a 
French dressing consisting of two table-spoonfuls of olive oil, 
a table-spoonful of vinegar, a tea-spoonful of salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of pepper and a tea-spoonful of chopped chives. 

The dessert may be prepared early in the morning or a part 
of it the day previous. This will facilitate the cook’s work to 
a great extent and render an elaborate dinner as easy to serve 
as an ordinary one. To make frozen rice pudding wash six 
ounces of rice, cover with a quart of milk and cook in a double 
boiler until tender. Add a tea-spoonful of salt, three ezgs 
well beaten and four ounces of sugar. Let this cool, add a 
tea-spoonful of vanilla extract, turn into a freezer and allow it 
to freeze until solid. When well congealed remove the dasher 
and hollow the pudding in the center, making a deep well; fill 
the cavity with the following: Whip a pint of cream until thick, 
add a quarter of a pound of candied pineapple, four ounces of 
sugar and a quarter of a pound of seedless raisins that have 
been sprinkled with two table-spoonfuls of orange juice and 
allowed to remain covered for two hours. Mix well, fill the 
hollowed center and pat the rice over so as to completely 
cover it. Cover with a sheet of oiled paper, fasten on the lid 
and bury in ice and salt for two or three hours or, even longer. 
When ready to serve remove the pudding from, the mould to a 
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large platter and serve in slices with an orange compote made 
as follows: Cover half a pound of sugar with a scant pint of 
water and boil for ten minutes. Peel six oranges, remove as 
much of the white skin as possible and divide them into small 
pieces without breaking the thin skin with which they are sur- 
rounded. Add the oranges to the syrup with a few pieces of 
the yellow rind and let them simmer for five minutes. With 
a perforated spoon carefully take out the oranges apd reduce 
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the syrup by boiling it quickly until thick; pour the syrup 
over the oranges after removing the peel and allow the whole 
to become very cold. 

The cakes are made of sponge-cake batter, baked in small 
moulds and masked with white and yellow icing flavored with 
vanilla and lemon. 

Serve the coffee in small cups, making it very strong and clear. 

ELEANOR M. LUCAs. 


AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


From Houghton, Miffin and Company, Boston and New 
York : 

French Literature of To-Day, by Yetta Blaze de Bury. 

Cheerful Yesterdays, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Penelope's Progress, bv Kate Douglas Wieyin. 

French Literature of Tv- Day, is. as its title indicates, a com- 


prehensive description of the works of modern French writers, 


with here and there sketches of their personalities. Its dedication 
to M. Ferdinand Brunetitre, of the Académie Francaise, is more 
than a hint of the writer's standards of literary and constructive 
excellence. The work deals with the writers Pierre Loti, Guy 
de Maupassant, Emile Zola, Edmond de Goncourt, Jean Charcot, 
Paul Bourget, Eugene Melehoir de Vorué, Jules Le Maitre, 
Anatole France, Madame Blanc, Theo Bentzon, Paul Veriaine 
and, of course, includes Ferdinand Brunetitre. The work is 
descriptive and recapitulatory rather than critical. Pierre Loti 
is pronounced a pessimist of the pathetic cast and Zola a pes- 
simist in regard to the morals of humans. Loti fails to make 
life desirable, wherens Zola describes it as hopelessly bad. The 
latter attempts to prove that the body subordinates the moral na- 
ture to its own impulses, while Loti kills the body with the stings 
of the moral nature; sadness—a passionate sadness— dominates 
both. Loti appears to be a victim to his temperament, while 
Zola is ruled by a mischievous and powerful evil imagination. 
Each is a student and exponent of physiology and psychology. 
One allows poetic impulses to overthrow reason; the other in- 
Stinctively destroys the poetic and the ideal. A curious and not 
easily comprehended comparison is made between Loti and 
Gautier, of whom it is said ‘*he talks little, and never con- 
versed with his equals.’’ Zola is an evolutionist of the immoral. 
says this essayist, and not without justification, since sin and 
brutality are the subjects of most of his many creations. Liter- 
ary appetites for the nauseating grow and strengthen upon 
what Zola provides. 

Guy de Maupassant i: a strange expression of increasing de- 
generacy. He deals with complicated passions and follows his 
creations to pitiful ends. 

Edmond and Jules de Gonco-:rt were -inseparable in their 
lives, each so much influencing the work of the other that it was 
only after the death of Jules that Edmond was or could be 
fairly judged, so supersensitive was the former and so insistent 
upon perfection of form. Edmond is said to have idenlized 
mature and elderly women. He says of one of them: *' She is a 
beneficent fairy concealed beneath a mask of wrinkles, and her 
young smile and her amiable reason belie her white eyebrows. 
She is the father confessor overflowing with absolutions. She 
is the mother of loves. She is a bridge between the two sexes, 
or, more justly, an old man with the bewitching characteristics 
of a woman.’’? Could any matron wish tu be less than in her 
full maturity or desire to be more. 

It seems curious at first that Jean Matin Charcot is introduced 
among imaginative writers; and yet but for his imagination 
he could never become by those modern and strange ways that 
place him among the Immortals a friend and healer of the 
suffering. A philosopher, tender and wise, he really belongs 
where this author has placed him. 

Paul Bourget is regarded in the character of poet, critic and 
novelist—but not a novelist of the imagination so distinctly as 
of the seen and of what the brain portrays, rather than what the 
emotions and feelings enjoy and suffer. His characters bear 
the stamp of no period, but are born of the fashions of all 
epochs—hence the permanency of interest in his writings. 
Bourget is an emphatic contrast to Zola; he loves the fine and 
the beautiful in society and also in creative art. 


Anatole France has a diversely gifted mind. His criticisms 
are subtle and discriminating, and if sometimes one is so drei] 
as to be almost whimsical, it is as brilliant as his imagination 15 
fertile; and his perception of comedy is as quick and keen us 
Loti’s is of tragedy. He is complex but never bitter, delight- 
ing in «.e exalted to-day and in the flauly plebeian or eclectic 
to-morrow. These contrasts prove not that he is insincere, but 
that his range of tastes and emotions is wide. To the width «ft 
his imagination is due also the growing fascination which a crit- 
ical public feels for him. 

Madame Blanc is too well known in America to be explained. 
yet the author with due appreciation devotes many interesting 
pages to her. Of Paul Verlaine less might have been written. 
as is also true of Brunetitre, whom all readers of contempora- 
neous French literature know, especially through The Evolutios 
of Lyrie Poetry in the Nineteenth Century and in the Revue de 
Dense Mondes. Searchers after sips of French literature will fing 
this volume a treasure. 

Higginson’s reminiscences have a distinctively historic value. 
covering as they do that period in American history when manili- 
vess, high-mindedness and a veneration for justice and liberty 
were breeding and establishing a nation. His Cheerful Yeste.- 
days wiil make cheerful to-days for many a reader. Heis po - 
sonal but delicate and not too egotistic ; he tells the story of 1. ~ 
eventful life as he cannot avoid relating it, with the person:/ 
equation fairly but not too emphatically stated and considered 
Higvinson comes of a long line of Puritan ancestors, and he is 
himself Puritanic in the generous, gracious fashion that begs 
freedom for itself while gladly bestowing it upon every human 
being who is capable of shaping his own life. He forestalls 
criticism of his attentions to himself on the first page of his 
book, where he quotes from Pope’s ‘‘On the Importance of a 
Man to Himself.’? Higginson was born late in the year J&2:; 
and is to-day as youthful and genial as a person should be who 
has lived more devoted to others, than to himself. He was a 
Harvard man, a reformer while reform was sorely needed, an Abo. 
litionist when to be a friend of the negro was neither safe nor 
aristocratic. He was a warm personal friend of John Brown of 
Ossawatomie to the day of his martyrdom and to his memory 
ever since, and was colonel of a black regiment during the war of 
the Rebellion. Higginson writes about his soldiers with delight- 
ful frankness. ‘t There was a happiness,” he says. ‘‘in dealing 
with an eminently trustful and affectionate race.” To serve 
and to obey made negroes apt subordinates. After the war 
came placid literary life to this man, and he for the most putt 
looked on, under a not too brilliant light but peaceful and hon- 
ored because sanely useful. ‘‘ Literary London and Paris” of 
twenty years ago is instructive and charming reading, and sv 
also is his last chapter, which he naively calls, ‘On the Out- 
skirts of Public Life.” 

If we took life more simply, we should all wish to go at once 
to Scotland in order to grow away from cares that are carking 
and luxuries that are devitalizing. The sentiment is a conse- 
quence of reading Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s story Penelope's 
Progress, Penelope and two other young women began their 
Edinburgh life among nobility of the church and persons of title 
or at least honorables by birth. Mrs. Wiggin describes persons 
and the historic associations that baunt places; indeed, she ts 
a guide-book through which a reader may tread those social 
intricacies which are limited and bounded by Edinburgh tra- 
ditions. She discioses to us the differences between the three 
Presbyterian creeds and their varying church customs, without 
a knowledyve of which in Scotland none can be truly intelligent, 
much less intellectual. There is a-naive charm in Mrs. Wigyin’s 
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ways of relating her own love-story and also that of the youngest 
of the three in her travelling group. Her memory of apt verse and 
its quotation at the right moment is delightful. She is so vividly 
sympathetic that she assumes the spirit, habits and almost the 
citizenship of the countries she visits. This gift or versatile 
mental condition becomes drolly quaint in Scotland where, if 
she can, she does not escape the peculiar vernacular. The inci- 
dents of her life farther north and her accounts of the cares and 
creeds and the kindnesses and ignorance of village folk are deii- 
cious. Her effort to assume American household habits with one 
Scotch servant, whom she calls Miss Grieve, is most amusing. 
The book is but a semi-romance, because it contains much half- 
forgotten history, many nearly obsolete poems and in addition 
the fine but prickly differences there are between Scotchmen’s 
prevailing ideals of church truths. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 

Yesterdays tn the Philippines, by Joseph Earle Stevens. 

The King's Jackal, by Richard Harding Davis. 

Timely and enlightening is the book on the Philippines 
written by Joseph Earle Stevens. Few foreigners have been 
lbrough the experience of a residence in that strangely peopled 
jroup of islands. The climate, the products of the country, 
their harvesting and exporting, the homes of the people, the 
‘rays Of living, also the travellers’ way, are all described with 
‘ividness and are particularly interesting at this time when a 
necessarily ignorant public needs to know much about the im- 
viense Philippine archipelago. The scenery of the islands is 
\npressive, both by reason of contrasts of mountains and 
‘lains and on account of the flora and fauna. Of religious 
‘eremonials there is much to be learned; there are many 
lidays and festivals, and idleness, at least legal freedom 
irom work, occupies, including Sundays, nearly half the 
lays of the year. Fights of caged beasts are familiar amuse- 
\oents, and among the peasants it is a social diversion and 
iImost an obligation to keep fighting cocks. The Padre Faure, 
‘vho is well known scientifically all over the world, presides 
‘ver the most complete astronomical, meteorological and seis- 
‘iological observatory east of the Mediterranean. The coming 
(fa typhoon or an earthquake is duly signalled in all directions. 
‘This Manila observatory is in a school building, which is six- 
luodred feet square, with a courtyard that encloses flowers and 
i fountain. Yesterdays in the Philippines is written with a due 
‘egard for facts, but none for literary standard. A free use is 
nade of idioms that are more eloquent than elegant; but a lack of 
‘evere editing lessens not a whit its wealth of information about 
acountry which lately was scarcely known except by name. 

Richard Harding Davis has a way of telling stories that the 
general public likes. The title to his last one is far less allur- 
ing than the tale itself. He writes of a place and people quite 
out of the common, and not too well known to himself, and the 
bimble and effective application of his fancy will delight his 
readers, An exiled king of Messina and his little son are the 
figures around which the web of a disgraceful conspiracy is 
woven. That ‘‘ kings can do no wrong” has not received 
credence fur many a century; and that they can stoop to low, 
disgraceful expedients is’ pitifully true. A bold American 
journalist and a rich, noble-minded American girl, devoted to 
the spirit of her church, and the setting in Tangiers of the 
wtive and concluding events of a conspiracy for returning the 
tnworthy exile to his throne, make up an uncommon combina- 
Hon of characters and scenic effects which Davis names The 
King's Jackal. The drama is exciting, and the ‘jackal ” a rare 
Fortrayal of high character under strange conditions. 


From J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia: 

For Freedom's Sake, by Arthur Patterson. 

Our Nation’s Navy, by Charles Morris. 

Patterson tells the story of John Brown’s life and its tragedies 
la Kansas. Its hero’s character was probably drawn from that 
tf Wendell Phillips. Refugees from slavery—that slavery 
which included the lash, which, by-the-way, was not as common 
48 inany abolitionists believed—stole over the borders of their 
own States into Kansas only to suffer more terribly than at 
home, so deadly was the political enmity between Free-Soilors 
and their opponents. From Ossewatomie, John Brown’s life and 
martyrdom are described with an ingenious indirectness that 
sllows a brilliant love-story to thread its progress. Perhaps no 
luore fitting time than the present could have been selected for 
bringing forth in detail this great hero’s deadly hatred of 
\yranny and especially of human slavery. 

The evolution of the warship is one of the most amazing 
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growths of the era. Charles Morris, in The Nation’s Navy, 
withcut in the least meaning to be sensational, startles his 
readers by picturing what ships were and what by ten years 
growth they have become. The ship of the past has vanished 
utterly ; the vessel of wood has been replaced by that of steel. 
The sailing ship has becoms almost a memory, and search-lights 
have dimmed St. Elmo’s fire. Submarine boats and rapid-firing 
guns—to what an extent may they not punish anenemy! Morris’ 
book contains all that the layman or landsman can want to know 
about United States naval affairs, from the first battle on the 
sea in 1775 to the present time. An appreciation of the number 
of first, second and third rate war vessels now in commission and 
a free speculation upon the number ten years hence should re- 
move any fear of national overthrow by sea. Turretted and 
double-turretted monitors, armored cruisers, steel-armored rams, 
dynamite cruisers, Maxim guns and all sorts of mines and dis- 
appearing guns—in fact, evervthing that is a mystery to lands- 
men is clearly explained and illustrated, from the base of 
construction to completion. The United States has produced 
two ships the like of which it is claimed, no other nation has 
devised or employed: one is a repair ship, armed only for self- 
defense and equipped with machinery and mechanical devices, 
and manned by skilled mechanics for quickly repairing injuries 
to war ships; the other is an ambulance ship—a perfect hospital 
for receiving the wounded at once and thus saving life. 


From D. Appleton and Company, New York: 

The Terror, by Felix Gras. 

The Disaster, by Paul and Victor Margueritte. 

The Queen's Cup, By G. A. Henty. 

A romance of the French Revolution written in Provencal by 
Felix Gras is translated by Catharine A. Janvier with a freedom 
in English that leaves little flavor or tone or idiom of the original. 
The story is a horrible tragedy to be suffered and remembered. 
We all know that the Revolution was savage in its conduct, but 
perpetual stabbing, thrusting of sword, swinging of guillotine 
and other barbarities far exceeding those of the red Indians of 
the plains and cafions—creatures who claimed no civilization 
—make the book a perpetuated terror. It requires an excess of 
credulity to believe one-tenth of its barbarities and a high degree 
of courage to read the book at all. A liking for bloody horrors 
must have possessed its author. Curiously are a few persons 
contrasted by their tenderness, loyalties and self-sacrifices with 
an immense majority of fiends who, without adequate enmities 
apparently, loved to torture and to slay. 

General Margueritte, a hero of Metz, was a man of large 
attainments. He was a soldier by education and profession, 
but, more than that, he was a man of broad tastes and high 
ideals. He could and did fight valorously, but he could not 
like war. He recognized its necessity and was an honor to the 
soldiers he commanded. The Disaster is in marked contrast to 
Zola’s La Débdcle, though a narrative of the same conflict 
between Germans and Frenchmen. Zola’s account of it is 
written from the standpoint of subordinates, while The Disas- 
ter is the point of view and the conclusions of commanding 
officers. Each tale is humiliating to French rulers and a blut 
upon humanity. This book is written by two sons of General 
Margueritte, and is a biography and a story, its chief character 
or hero being a staff officer of General Margueritte, Pierre 
du Breuil. Its second man in importance is Marshal Bazaine, 
who was more than suspected of treason and who, escaping 
from his island prison, died in obscurity and want in Spain. 
Here and there these collaborators provide readers with a de- 
scription that has the flavor of Tolstoi, then of Stevenson, 
and again of a very modern writer who described war as he 
imagined it. These diverse quulities in The Disaster leave 
readers in doubt about the literary domination of one or the 
other sons of the General; but, no matter, the book has a dis- 
tinct interest and value for students of French history and ob- 
servers of human types. Frederick Lees is the translator, and 
he needs no commendation. 

A story of fierce adventure, of battles in the Indies, of an 
heiress kidnapped from London and retaken in San Domingo, of 
horse and yacht racing with criminal trickery in both, and a 
few abnorinally good people is lively. These are the materials 
G. A. Henty has chosen for The Queen’s Cup. The title is pro- 
vided by the least thrilling of its events but the one that is the 
most influencing upon the fate of its most important characters. 
Perhaps it is because we are in the infamiliar currents of wer- 
fare that tales of conflicts, bloody disposals of disliked persons 
and avenging has become such favorite material for novel writers 
and readers. 


THE 
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ere \ cE men, 


The history of the woman’s press clubs and associations of 
the United States would fill a long chapter. These associations 
are formed for the mutual good of the work and the workers, 
although it must be confessed that this good is confined largely 
to the social side, promoting acquaintance and goodfellowship, 
rather than to the benevolent side and toward providing work 
for those anxious to get it. 

The promoter of the woman’s press clubs which have now 
become so numerous was 
Mrs. Marion A. McBride, 
who was instrumental in 
starting the first press asso- 
ciation of this kind in the 
United States. At the great 
fair in New Orleans some 
fifteen years ago Mrs. Mc- 
Bride met some of the more 
prominent women in news- 
paper work from all parts of 
the country; and, although 
in those days women’s clubs 
were comparatively few and 
far between, she saw the 
benefit and the practicability 
of uniting these newspaper 
women in a common bond of 
sympathy. To this end she 
formed what was called the 
International Press Asssocia- 
tion. Mrs. Eliza Nicholson, 
of the New Orleans Picayune, 
Was interested in the scheme, 
and she was made the first 
president, with Mrs. McBride 
as secretary. There were 
officers also in foreign coun- 
tries and vice-presidents in 
the various States. This or- 
ganization, however, never 
materialized into anything 
practical, but from it grew 
others which are to-day 
among the most flourishing 
clubs in the country. 

The New England Wo- 
man’s Press Association was 
formed in 1885 by six women, 
one of whom was Mrs. Mc- 
Bride and another the pres- 
ent writer. Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White, of the Boston Herald, was the first president and Miss 
Estelle M. Hatch, now Mrs, E. M. H. Merrill, was the first 
secretary. This club flourished from the first year, and at its 
meeting the second year some twenty-five members were 
enrolled, and the list of members soon increased to one hun- 
dred and fifty, most of them being residents of Boston and 
vicinity, The club has had a brilliant record in the past; it 
has entertained leading celebrities from all parts of the world 
und has had at its receptions and banquets many of the most 
prominent of Boston’s literary and social sets. Mrs. White was 
succeeded by Mrs. Merrill as president, who was in turn suc- 
ceeded by Miss Helen M. Winslow and Mrs. May Alden Ward. 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gosse, of the Boston Heradd, is the present 
incumbent. 

This club has made a brilliant record in other ways than the 
social, A bureau was early started which was to provide work 
for those who needed it, and impatient editors at first hand with 
workers, This institution was not a success, however, and 
probably could not be under any circumstances. Editors, as a 
rule, have more applications from women who are anxious to 
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work than they possibly know what to do with, 
and it is not necessary for them to consult any 
bureau outside of their own. A journalists’ fund, 
however, has been established, which has helped 
many a weary worker to tide over hard places and 
in one case at least has given decent burial to a 
sister who died in harness. The club has al 
ways been foremost in all good work connected 


early whenever any philanthropic scheme is afoot. 

About this same time Mrs. McBride visited 
Chicago and assisted in organizing the Illinois 
Woman’s Press Club. Miss Mary Allen West, who was for 
many years editor of The Union Signal, was made the president, 
and continued so to the time of her death, which occurred in 
Honolulu. Most of the prominent workers in Chicago and 
throughout Illinois have belonged to the Illinois Woman’s Press 
Association at one time or another, this standing in Chicago for 
the same thing that the New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation does in Boston. The membership of this club numbers 
about one hundred and twen- 
ty-five; and this, too, has 
given many brilliant recep- 
tions to distinguished visi- 
tors from all parts of the 
world. The president is Mrs. 
Sallie M. Moses. 

Out from this association, 
which numbers authors as 
well as newspaper workers 
and which draws a member- 
ship from the entire State of 
Illinois, has grown the Chi- 
cago Woman's Press League, 
which is made up of the 
women actively engaged in 
newspaper work in Chicago. 
The latter is making a bril- 
liant record for itself, al- 
though comparatively young 
yet. 

Another of the early press 
associations was the National 
Press Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C., which is, how - 
ever, ouly national in name, 
that adjective being applied 
to many things in Washing- 
ton which do not extend out- 
side. This is a very large 
organization for a press club, 
however, there now being 
three hundred members. 
Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood was 
for many years the presi- 
dent, but her large interests 
in the Order of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolu- 
tion and in the General Fed- 
eration compelled her to drop 
this work, and she was suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. E. S. Crom- 
well. This club includes authors as weil as newspaper work- 
ers and is one of the most cosmopolitan clubs in the country. 

From this large and flourishing club has grown a new press 
learue, which is “to be known as the International Press League, 
with its active officers residing in the District of Columbia. 
Mrs. Lockwood is the president of this, and the membership is 
made up from the newspaper workers all over the civilized 
world. There are vice-presidents in each State, and members 
can join only by invitation. There are a number of vice-presi- 
dents in London, France, Germany, Australia and other foreign 
countries. The first annual convention will be held in Febru- 
ary next, immediately following the annual congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The next woman’s press clubto be formed was the Pacific 
Coast Woman's Press Association, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, Tbis also numbers many well-known names among 
the Western workers. Mrs. E. S. Marshall is the presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eyster, Miss Adeline Knapp and 
other brilliant women have served at the head as efficient and 
untiring presidents... The, membership is largely in San Fran- 
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cisco, although the other cities of California contribute a quota. 
The club numbers about one hundred members. 

These four were the first of the woman’s press clubs formed 
which proved lasting. although a Southern Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation was formed about the same time of the Illinois Woman’s 
Press Association. This was 300n superseded by the Georgia 
Woman’s Press Club, which has always been an active club, 
dating back some twelve years or so. Mrs. Rosa Woodbury, 
Mrs. Georgia Byington and Mrs. Mary L Myrick have been the 
presidents of this club. While the other press clubs hold their 
meetings twice a month during the club season, the Georgia club 
has a meeting but once a year, holding a two or three days’ con- 
vention and having an annual outing during the Summer. 

Doubtless this is because the membership is scattered through- 
out the State and there are but few workers in any one city. 
Atlanta has the most members, with Mrs. Ohl (well known as 
‘‘Maude Andrews'’’) at the head. Rome has Mrs. J. Lindsay 
Johnson, the editor of the Rome Georgian, which is the organ of 
the Georgia Federation of Woman’s Clubs, and there are several 
other good workers in that State. 

The New York Woman’s Press Club was early in the field, with 
Mrs. Jennie C. Croly at the head, a position she has kept from 
the beginning. This club numbers one hundred and thirty-five 
members and holds two meetings a month, one of which is for 
literary. purposes. Most of the prominent newspaper workers 
in New York City belong to this club, although those engaged 
in the daily work, such as Mrs. Westover Alden of the 7ribune 
and Miss Jordan of the World and others who have charge of 
large interests, are unable to attend the meetings recularly. 

At Denver last May the newspaper women ‘of that city, 
whose numer is now large, suddenly decided that a press club 
was a necessary preparation for the coming biennial. They, 
therefore, organized with the rapidity for which Western hustle 
is noted, with Miss Minnie J. Reynolds of the Rocky Mountain 
Ners at their head. Within six weeks they had not only a ftlour- 
ishing organization, but they had engaged as headquarters for 
visiting press women during the biennial one of the high rooms 
in the top of the Brown Palace, commanding a magnificent view 
of the city and of the Rocky Mountains with the western 
sunset. This room was much enjoyed by all who visited 
Denver, and there were hundreds of press women there. It waa 
furnished simply but in good taste and had all the daily papers, 
with plenty of facilities for writing, so that those who had let- 
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ters to send to their home papers could retire there and write in 
comparative solituce. They also gave a garden party, which 
was one of the finest entertainments of the week, Mrs. C. R. 
Gallup opening her house and beautiful grounds, and the wife 
of Governor Adams, with other prominent society ladies, assist- 
ing Miss Reynolds in receiving the hundreds of guests. 

Certainly no club has ever had a more auspicious beginning 
or &@ more sudden expansion into growth and activity. 

The Penn Woman's Press Club has been in existence several 
years in Philadelphia and numbers the newspaper women of 
the Quaker city, with many of the casual workers on the press 
and occasional writers. When the International Press Union 
met there several years ago this club entertained the ladies of 
the party. while the Pen and Pencil Club did the honors for the 
men. Alithe other press associations are federated clubs, but 
this one has not yet come into the General Federation. 

In Texas, Waco has a press club which is about three years 
old and is in a flourishing state. Cleveland, Ohio, has a press 
club, and so has Cincinnati, the latter belonging to the General 
Federation. Doubtless there are others in the various cities 
where newspaper women are employed to such an extent that a 
club would flourish. In these days when every daily newspaper 
and many of the weeklies and monthlies are employing women 
in num'-ers which run from one to fifty on each paper there is 
plenty of room for press clubs and plenty of material with 
which to make them. 

It is not recorded, however. that these clubs have been instru- 
mental to any extent in providing work for those who need it. 
Doubtless, few of us who have been at the head of these clubs 
have not received many and many a letter from women far and 
near anxious to obtain work and strong in the belief that it can 
be had through the woman’s press clubs; but the cases where it 
has been possible to give these aspirants for honor and fame a 
lift through any such medium have been few indeed. The 
newspaper woman’s club is a medium for interchange of 
thoughts and ideas concerning work and for promoting 
acquaintance and good fellowship, as most of the constitutions 
say. In these ways they have brought much benefit as well as 
a great deal of pleasure to their members, but there seems to be 
no reason why the woman’s press clubs should be maintained 
as eleemosynary institutions any more than are the other 
woman's clubs. 

HELEN M. WINSLOW. 





NOVELTIES IN SLEEVES FOR LADIES, MISSES AND GIRLS. 


To be strictly up to date one must look well to the cut and 
fit of her sleeves, whether they belong to the coat, jacket or 
waist. Some of the smartest sleeves show a remarkable de- 
parture in their shaping at the top, where they are fitted in an 
Ingenious way to be perfectly smooth without losing any of the 
stand-out effect essential in giving the correct shoulder appear- 
ance, which is distinctly military in breadth and slope. The 
illustrations show two special novelties of the season and are 
exactly alike for ladies, misses and girls. The entire absence 
of fulness gives a novel effect, but the ingenious shaping causes 
the sleeves to stand out broadly and thus makes a narrow 
shoulder effect impossible. In the sleeves with a cap top, a 
combination is often effected, the cap being >f velvet or some 
other ornamental fabric. If the sleeve is for a coat, a band of 
fur could define the lower edge of the cap or oover the darts in 
the dart-fitted sleeve, and dress sleeves fashionea ‘n the former 
style could have a knife-plaiting of silk included in the cap 
seam. while those dart-fitted could show a braidimy design or 
other decoration over or at each side of the darts. A coat, 
jacket or gown of a past season may be made quite up to date 
by remodelling the sleeves by these patterns, full descriptions 
of which will avpear in Tue De.ineator for December. 


LADIES’ SLEEVES. 


SLEEVES For Lapis’ Coats.—A handsome sleeve for Jadies’ 
coats is No, 2179, which is in seven sizes for ladies from ten to 
sixteen inches, arm measure, and costs 10 cents. It is fitted 
smoothly into the arm-hole by four darts at the top, the darts 
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being shaped so as to give a round or sloping effect that is 
decidedly stylish. The darts may be cut out or not, as desired, 
and may be strapped with the material. 

A more rounded shoulder is produced by ladies’ coat sleeve 
pattern No. 2195, which is in seven sizes for ladies from ten to 
sixteen inches, arm measure, and costs 10 cents. It is distin- 
guished by a smooth cap-top that is joined to the shortened 
upp r part of the sleeve in a seam that curves in an odd, pretty 
way across the arm. The seam joining the cap to the upper 
portion may be pressed vpen and the edges stitched, or the 
edges may be lapped and stitched as will best accord with the 
finish of the seams of the coat. 

Both sleeves follow the arm closely and are wide enough to 
be comfortable. 

SLEEVES FOR Lapigs’ JacKETs.—The jacket sleeves here 
shown are like the two sleeves above described for coats, except 
that they are slightly smaller. The dart-fitted sleeve, No. 2181, 
which is in seven sizes for ladies from ten to sixteen ilches, arm 
measure, and costs 10 cents, also shows a very slight difference 
in effect at the top, th darts being shaped to be less roundi 
in effect than the coat sleeve. The cap-top sleeve is No. 2190, 
which is in seven sizes for ladies from ten to sixteen inches, arm 
measure, and costs 10 cents. 

Both these styles of sleeves are used in Eton and other jackets 
and in blouses. The wrist may be finished in any desired way. 

Lapis’ Dress SLEEvEs.—Ladies’ dress sleeve pattern No. 2176, 
which is in seven sizes for ladies from ten to sixteen inches, arm 
measure, and costs 10fcents, is fitted by four darts at the top—a 
fac-simile of the dart-fitted jacket/sleéeve in reduced size. 
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The cap-top dress sleeve for dresses is No. 21938, which is in 
seven sizes for ladies from ten to sixteen inches, arm measure, 





2179, 2195 


SLEEVES FOR LADIES’ Coats.—(Both these patterns 
ure in seven sizes for ladies from ten to sixteen 
inches, arm measure, and each costs 10 cents.) 


circular ruffle or a frill of chiffon would 
furnish a stylish wrist finish, or the 
wrist could be finished with a cuff fac- 
ing or a trimming to match the cap 
top or any part of the bodice. In the 
dart-fitted sleeve trimming can be ar- 
ranged over the darts. 

These patterns are appropriate for 
entirely new garments, as well as for 
remodelling sleeves of a season or more 
ago. The lining for these sleeves will 
be cut exactly like the outside. 


MISSKS’ AND GIRLS’ SLEEVES. 


The sleeves for misses’ and girls’ 
coats, jackets and waists here illus- 
trated are like those already described 
for ladies. The lining for them will 


and cost 10 
cents, and 
will give 
good style to 
a waist, 
basque or 
gown having 
its sleeves 
fashioned by 
it. Where a 
combination 
is developed 
in a gown, 
the cap top 
may be of a 
different ma- 
terial from 
the rest of the 
sleeve and 
may be strip- 
ed across or 
lengthwise 
with braid, 
ribbon or in- 
sertion. A 
bell cuff, a 
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and girls from four to sixteen years of age, ancl costs 10 cents. 
The sleeve fitted with a cap top is exceedingly military look- 


ing. It is No. 
2196, which 


-is in seven 


sizes for 
misses and 
girls from 
four to. six- 
teen years 
of age, and 
costs 10 
cents. 
SLEEVES 
FOR M1ssgEs’ 
AND GIRLS’ 
JACKETS.— 
These two 
sleeves are 
fashioned for 
blouses and 
for Eton and 


other jack- 
ets. The 
dart-fitted 


sleeve is No. 
2189, which 
is in seven 








2190. 


SLEEVES FOR LADIES’ JACKETS.—(Both these patterns 
are in seven sizes for ladies from ten to sixteen 
inches, arm measure, and each costs 10 cents.) 


sizes for misses and girls from four 
to sixteen years of age, and costs 10 
cents. 

The sleeve fitted with a cap top is 
No. 2191, which is in seven sizes for 
misses and girls from four to sixteen 
years of age, and costs 10 cents. 

SLEEVES FOR Misses’ anD GIRLS’ 
Dresses.—A waist ora gown of past 
seasons may be given quite an up-to- 
date appearance by made-over or new 
sleeves shaped by either of these pat- 
terns. These sleeves will also be 
added to entirely new gowns. The 
wrist may be trimmed with lace, a 
fancy cuff or with braid. passemen- 
terie, etc., in any way desired. 

The dart-fitted sleeve, which is No. 
2180, will give stylish shoulder-breadth. 
It is in seven sizes for misses and girls 
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be cut exactly like the outside, and the 9176 2193 from four to sixteen years of ago, an@ 
darts or cap seams will usually be  S.ggves ror Lapixs’ DRESsEs.—(Both these patterns costs 10 cents. 

strapped or stitched to correspond ure in seven sizes for ladies from ten to sixteen The sleeve fitted with a cap top is 
with the seams of the coat or jacket. inches, arm measure, and each costs 10 cents.) particularly odd and pretty; the pat- 





2194 
SLEEVES FOR MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ JACKETS. SLEEVES FOR Missgs’ AND GIRLS’ DRESSES. 
(All these patterns are in seven sizes for Misses and Girls from four to sixteen years of age, and each costs 10 cents.) 


cane 2196 - 2189 2191 


SLEEVES FOR MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ COATS. 


Steeves FOR Misses’ aNnD Giris’ Coats.—The dart-fitted tern is No. 2194, and is cut in seven sizes for misses anq@ 
sleeve for coats is No. 2188, which is in seven sizes for misses girls from four to sixteen years of,\age, and costs 10 cents. 
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The most casual cas reader knows that a modern ten- 
dency in the commercial world is to remove, whether in the 
manufacture or the distribution of a product that is intentled for 
sale, all unnecessary expenses. That process not only enables the 
manufacturer or the merchant to make his goods better or to 
have them more attractive for thc money and so to undersell his 
competitor, but it puts him in possession of resources, in the 
way of money or of methods, which enable him to meet and to 
overcome all competition however or whenever it may arise. 
That is the object of the 
legitimate trust — which 
does business on a large 
and solid scale, taking ad- 
vantage of all conditions 
of the market. That, 
equally, is the object of 
the direct method of trad- 
ing, where the manufact- 
urer finds his customer all 
by himself and deals with 
him all by himself. This 
requires capital and an 
almost superhuiman exact- 
ness and energy of organi- 
zation; but men attain 
this by long practice, and 
having attained this they 
are in the very nature of 
the case safe from attack, 
whether personal or mer- 
cantile. 

Weare at some pains to 
state these preliminary facts in order to be clearer and perhaps 
more forcible in the paragraphs that are to follow. The ad- 
vertisements of the Cornish Company, manufacturers and dis- 
tribators of pianos and organs, of Washington, N. J., have ap- 
peared regularly for years in the columns of THE Devingartor. 
We repeatedly request all our readers to make any inquiry with 
reference to the general standing and the particular offer of any 
orallof our advertisers. These inquiries come infrequently. In 
the case of the Cornish Company they relate never to the relia- 
bility of the firm, but always to the evident impossibility of mak- 
ing and selling first-class pianos and organs at one-half or even 
at one-third the usual price fur such instruments. The reason, 
ina word, is not that the Cornish people enjoy in any sense a 
monopoly of the piano and organ business ; it is rather, that for 
thirty-five years they have pursued the factory-to_family principle 
with reference to all their sales; and that plan they have perfected 
bevond all fear ofimitation. They remove now, just as they have 
always removed, the middleman and all the expenses of the mid- 
dleman—commissions, salaries, agency expenses, absurd advertis- 
ing charges and, in short, everything of that useless character. 
Having established by years of fair dealing a reputation for 
absolute reliability the Cornish Company has nothing to do but 
make its piano or its organ and ship it direct to the purchaser. 
There is the cust of manufacture first, and next the fair propor- 
liun of profit to which any business man is entitled; then, if 
you receive your article direct, add the freight and you have 
the price. That is all there is to it. It is notorious that one- 
half or two-thirds of the cost of an article to the consumer is 
due to the profits of the middleman, to the two or three ship- 
ments, to storage charges, to risks and insurance of various 
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kinds, to expensive and often useless advertising. All this is 
eliminated by the Cornish plan. There is no secret about it. 
Anybody can do the same thing—if he has the capital, the 
reputation (and the character) and the method due to a genera- 
tion of experience. 

A notable circumstance about the business plan of the Cor- 
nishes is that they ask nobody to take their word for anything. 
They are willing that every prospective customer, like every 
present one, shall find out the last hard particular for himself. 
They guarantee everything; and, what is more important, they 
make the guarantee mean something. The Cornish Company 
is not an irresponsible corporation with factories nobody knows 
where. with little offices hidden jn a big city. It is a partner-- 
ship of father and son, with a factory in Washington, N. J., 
where everybody can find it and with offices right there, too, 
and nowhere else except in London. The elder Cornish hus 
been a State Senator, and the younger, Mayor of his town, State 
Senator, and Member of Congress—honors, all of these, due to 
the contilence of their neighbors and honors for the places 
filled, as we believe, rather than for the men who filled them. 
Probably the firm is worth a million, as surely it has a milliom 
invested in its business. The Cornishes meddle with no outside 
ventures; piano and organ making and selling is their last, and 
they know enough to stick to it. Small wonder that the piano 
dealer has always antagonized the factory-to-family plan; it is 
not good for his own business. There is nothing that he can do 
about it. The Cornish plan means a piano or an organ in every 
American home in time—naturally, since it is practically a cut— 
ting of the prices in two(or in thirds), and that for an article 
admitted to be first-class. 

The officers of the 
Cornish Company, as we 
have said, ask the pros— 

pective buyer to take 
| nothing for granted. 
They warrant every 
instrument for twenty— 
jive years. The buyer 
may try his instrument& 
for thirty days or for @- 
|| year, as he prefers; and 
| if it proves unsatisfac- 
tory (and the buyer is the- 


| 


sole judge of his own 
dissatisfaction), he may 
return it at the expense- 
of the Company, and) 
the Company will re-- 
turn by telegraph, if’ 
desired, any money, that 
may have been paid aud 
with interest at six per 
cent. into the bargain. These agreements are absolute; the 
people that make them would be liable to an action at law 
if they were not. As a matter of fact, no piano or organ is 
returned. The guarantee is no less a proof, however, that the 
Company has perfect confidence that its product can be de. 
pended upon wherever it goes. 

In a beautifully illustrated catalogue all of the fifty kinds of 
Cornish pianos and all of the organs are described; and the 
illustrations represent the instruments as they are. Anybody may 
write for it and get it free; not one but will be glad to have it. 
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MEN’S SURGICAL OR HOSPITAL SHIRT. (To Bg Cuosep at either side may be finished with 
With TAPES FROM THE NECK TO THE WRISTS AND ALSO UnpeR Underfacings and closed with tape 
EITHER ARM OR TO HAVE SeaMS CLOSED IN THE UsuaL ties; or, if the shirt is to be used 


Way.) CONVENIENT FOR OPERATIONS, DRESSING 0Fdinarily, the seams may be closed 
WOUNDS, ETC. 


No. 725.—This shirt, for which white cotton cloth was used, tance above the lower edge. The 
is practically designed for hospital or surgical use, and itscon- neck is finished with a narrow 


venience for oper- 
ations, dressing 
wounds, etc., is 
apparent. It is 


made with a shal- i 725 in three sizes, small, 
low back-yoke to ‘ i medium and large. To 
which the back, : make the shirt in the me- 
which is gathered i \ dium size, requires four 


at the top at each 
side of the center, 
is joined. The front 
is slashed at the 
center to a con- 
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PATTERNS FOR HOSPITAL USES. 


in the usual way, the under-arm 
seams being discontinued some dis- 


band, and a patch pocket 
is conveniently placed on 
the left front. 

We have pattern No. 


















yards and three-eighths 
of material thirty-six in- 
ches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents, 













venient depth, one NS \ MEN’S PAJAMAS. MEN’S PAJAMAS. 
edge of the slash NS \N Yt 

being hemmed and NS \N io \ No. 2079.—These pa- 

the other formed in SS NS \ } jamas are shaped on correct lines and are pictured 
a box-plait through NS SG \ developed in striped flannel. The trousers are shaped 
which the closing NS GG \ by the customary inside and outside leg-seams and a 
is made with but- AS \ \ \ center seam. The top of the trousers is deeply under- 
ton-holes and small AN \ \ ENN faced and stitched to form a casing for a thick, tassel- 
pearl buttons. The \S \ \ \ \ tipped white silk cord that adjusts the trousers about 
fulness below the NN XN 4 the waist. A deep hem finishing each leg is confined 
box-plait is arrang- NN \\ \ \ \ by two rows of machine-stitching made quite close 
ed in a wide side- a \ \ \\ \ together, and another row of stitching is me.de near 
plait. The shoul- ENN WW XY ‘. the fold. 

der-seamedgesand 3 \ \ \\ \ - The blouse has well-shaped center and side seams, 
the seam edges of a \\\ \ \ | E and its loose sack fronts are lapped widely and closed 
the sleeve in line \ \ \ \ SE at the throat with a button-hole and small near! button 
with the shoulder \ \ \ NS: and below with frogs, the loops and buttc..o of which 
edges and also the \ \ \ ZB are made of the material. The collar is in Byron 


under-arm edges 













TC style. On the left breast is a handkerchief pocket 
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MrN’s SURGICAL OR HOSPITAL SHIkT. (To BE CLOSED witH TAPES FROM THE NECK TO THE WRISTS AND 
ALSO UNDER EITHER ARM OR TO HAVE SEAMS CLOSED IN THE UstaL Way.) 
CONVENIENT FOR OPERATIONS, DRESSING Wotunpbs, ETC. 













in patch style with 
rounding corners; itis 
fastened to place by 
two rows of machine- 
stitching, and the top 
of the pocket is turned 
over in a pointed lap 
that is stitched at the 
top and bottom. The 
sleeves are shaped 
with one seam, which 
is at the outside of the 
arm, and are finished 
with deep cuffs that 
are fastened to posi- 
tion at the top with 
two rows of machine- 
stitching. 

The seams of these 
garments are all made 
in fell style, and the 
finish for the lower 
edge is usually a nar- 
row hem. 

We have pattern No. 
2079 in ten sizes for 
men from thirty-two 
to fifty inches, breast 
measure. To make the 
pajamas for a@ man 
of thirty-six inches, 
breast measure, needs 
seven yards and three- 
fourths of goods twen- 
ty-seven inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 
3d. or 30 cents, 
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On receipt of 5 Cents, to pay charges, we 
chall be pleased to send you our 


| 
WINTER HOLIDAY SOUVENIR, 
| 


Containing Christmas Stories, Menus, Holiday Enter- 





tainments and Many Suggestions for Christmas Gifts. | 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. Limited . | 
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“oRMS '% YOUR SIZE AND YOUR SHAPE, 

















Providing You Are Not More Than 46 Inches, Bust Measure. 


THE BUTTERICK DRESS FORMS. geeseerrers 


ug to Bust and 

Waist Measures, Measures to be taken In the same way as for one of our Body-Fitted and Skirt-Fitted Petcccie. eee iieeeastions **How 
to Take Measures” elsewhere in this Magazine. As per the annexed schedule, the First Column under the word “Bust” indicates the 
Bust Measures in which we are prepared to supply Ladies’ Forms, either as Bust Forms alone, oras Bust Forms with Wire Skirts and 
Extension Stands. The next Four Columns ie cate the various Waist Measures in which Forms of any Bust Mensures specified 
can be obtained. Forms for Misses and Girls can be had 

in sizes for 4, 3, 12 and 16 years, either as Bust Forms 

WAIST. alove, or as Bust Forms with Wire Skirts and Extension 
Stands. No effort or expense has been spared in secur- 

ae ore eee ee ing such effects {n these Forms as will entitle them to 

~ | 46 16 | 18 | 20 rank in the same class of manufacture as the Butterick 
Patterns themselves. Our Forms DO NOT measure the 

Sri 5 full size of the garment at the bust or waist, or at any 


18 | 20 | 22 point, as a necessary allowance for closing and for waist 
stays (bones, etc.) is made In every Form. 
19 | 21 | 23 Whenever a Form is desired for individual use, we ad- 
vise the Intending purchaser to send us a well fitted 
20 | 22 pane 24 waist or waist ning, so that we may select the appro- 
eg ee mate size of Bust Form, or make a special Form to fit 




















he garment. If a Special Form is required, which we 
21 23 eis 25 cannot furnish from stock shapes, aa ver the schedule 
22 | 24 | 26 herewith, a cha aie of from fifty cents to three dollars 
additional {g m oe ding to the extra time ee 
{fo making the Special Form. In case it is necessary t 
23 | 25 | 27 make a Special Form to suit an individual shape, we will, 
| before making, specify the charge to cover the entire 
| + | 26 | 28 cost. Should our estimate of extra cost noe _prore satia- 
ee Se aia Petes factory, we willl return the original remit Walsts or Huing:, that are sup- 
6 | 28 [3 380 plied us to show sizes required, wlll be returned with the forms. 
8 | 80 | 3 32 PRICES: Bust Form. Ful Form. 
| e | s0_| a8 [se Ladies’, - - $3.00 $6.00 
32 | 34 | 36 Misses’, 16 years, 2.50 5.50 
iris’, {2 years 2. 5. 
ExamMpce :—A 3¢-inch Bust Form will be fur- Gi S y ; 00 oe 
nished in comet proportions a : garment Girls ; 8 years, 1.75 4.50 
measur or or or nches a e 
waist, aatiag be desired. Child’s, 4 years, 1.50 4.00 
Le Transportation Payable by Party Ordering. .4 
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House Furnishing and Decoration. 


Vithout the typical decorations of Christmas-tide 
the joyous season would be bereft of half its charms. 
With the little people of the house associating the day 
with the hanging of the stocking beside the chimney 
and the annual gayly adorned tree, their elders derive 
the keenest delight, in planning and arranging the 
‘‘Christmas greens’? which so beautifully give life and 
charm to the happy scene. The illustrations represent a: ALG IE Me Ba ANNs 
clever adaptations which may easily be reproduced by ¢ Mee) ig L289 Ae \i bo ath 
the ingenious person who presides over the home; or, Y £6 Mi WY \* 
when this is not -\ssible, someone who possesses these 
qualities may be secured for a nominal sum. 

In the smaller illustration is shown an attractive 
decoration for a double door, leading from one room 
to another or from the drawing-room into the hall. 
‘Heavy dark-green velours lined with gold is hung in 
the doorway froma brass pole and held back at the 
sides by strips of the material, the drapery falling 
gracefully in cascade effect to the floor. A ball fringe 
showing red, green and gold edges the curtain. Above 
this portitre is arranged an artistic drapery of rich ruby 
velvet ornamented on its edge with a gilt fringe. Just 
over the door holly is tied with a red ribbon and 
secured against the casing. Mistletoe hangs below — 
a trap for the unwary. Thick, heavy ropes of ever- 
green outline the entire frame-work of the door and 
are carried in festoons below the picture moulding. 
Broad bright-red ribbon is festooned beneath the hem- 
lock, lending the required warmth to complete the 
color scheme. A large bell of evergreen rests upon 
the top of each corner of the door-frame, while artistic 
loops of the ropes fall in the center. At each side of 
the doorway are jardinicres holding large, beautiful 
palms. Just inside the door an attractive screen partly 
conceals the low divan, which carries out the same sug- 
gestions of red, green and gold. A small onyx-and-gilt table tively decorating the large entrance hall which is a feature 
stands near. of so many beautiful homes. As this answers the purpose 
In the second illustration are given suggestions for attrac- of reception-room as well, an air of comfort and welcome 
should. pervade 
the apartment. 
Ropes of evergreen 
are elaborately used 
in this ornamenta- 
tion in festoons 
from the ceiling, 
over the doors, on 
the wall, holding 
back the draperies 
and cleverly wound 
about the bannister. 
Wreaths are beauti- 
fied by a touch of 
holly tied on with red 
ribbon, and great 
bunches of holly 
adorn the walls over 
the pictures und at 
the top of a door- 
way, which is made 
beautiful by  fes- 
toons. In this door- 
way is hung a bell 
of evergreen. Old- 
gold velours faintly 
figured with red is 
used for the por- 
tiéres, which are 
draped artistically. 
Easy chairs stand 
ready to receive the 
welcome guest. A 
dainty tabourette, 
palms and a mar- 
ble bust add to the 
ensemble, as does 
also a fancy pol- 
ished table at the 
foot of the stairs. 
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adame Lillian Nordica 


America’s Greatest Prima Donna, will contribute an article of rare charm under 
the title, ‘INCIDENTS IN A SINGER’S LIFE,” to the December 22d issue of 


qi = 


RISD SPIT a 
Tee Role ela T g 


Her anecdotes of famous singers she has known are 
interwoven with hints and suggestions of the greatest 
possible value to vocal students. 


VUUNYUY 


Other Contributors to the December issues will be 
William D. Howells, Hon. Thomas B. Reed, The Mar- 
quis of Lorne and I. Zangwill. 


THE COMPANION FOR 1899. 


The Volume for 1899 will be the best The Companion has ever published. Fascinating 
stories, interesting and instructive articles, and rare miscellany and anecdotes will fill the fifty- 
two issues of the year. The following are three of the strong features to appear during 1899: 


MY LIFE IN AMERICA, 


By MOTOKURO KAWQASE, an accomplished Jap- 
anese who in an interesting, unaffected story, tells 
of the obstacles he has overcome in securing a 
medical education in America. 


MRS. STOWE AS A MOTHER. 


In this sympathetic sketch, SUSAN MONROE 
STOWE discloses the sweetest side of the author 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”—her brave and patient 
devotion to her children. 


EDITOR AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


The late JAMES PAYN, the English novelist and 
editor, was a generous promoter of youthful talent. 
His personal recollections of contributors are full of 
humor, vivacity and human interest. 
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The Finest Calendar of the Centary, FREE. 


THE COMPANION CALENDAR FOR 1899, GIVEN TO EVERY NEW AND RENEWING SUBSCRIBER, IS THB MOST BEAUTIFUL ONS HVER 
PRESENTED TO COMPANION READERS. SOLD IN ART OR STATIONERS’ STORES IT WOULD COST AT LEAST ONB DOLLAR. 













THE BEST NEW SUBSCRIBERS who cut out and send this silp with $1.75 will receive 
FREE — The Companion every week from the time of subscription to January, 


XM As GIFT 1899, including the beautiful Double Holiday Numbers. 


FREE — The Companion Calendar for 1899; Iithographed in the most delicate 
OF ALL. 






and harmonious colors, with a border of stamped gold, It is suitable 
for the prettiest corner of the loveliest home. BB 


And The Companion a full year, 52 weeks, to Jan., 1900—a library In itself. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dr. Talmage Extends a Cordial Invitation. 


AMONG All the 23,000 Papers Published in the United States and Canada, none Commends itself more directly to each and every 
Member of the Family Circle than THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, with its Beight and Beautiful Ilustrations, its Great 


oe ae ee 
Comfort-bringing, Heart-stirring Messages from the Gifted Pens of Notable - 
Men and Women in every part of the Globe, and its Absolute Freedom 
from anything and everything Questionable or Impure. 

PUBLISHED 52 TIMES A YEAR—always Berimful of the Best and Beight- 

est Things, Profusely Illustrated with Exceptionally Meritorious Pictures and 
. Se ee ee ee oe ee 
—. ‘TIAN HERALD is Pre-eminently the Ideal Family Paper, peculiarly 

a adapted to Edify, Entertain and Instruct the Home Circle. 


FOR ‘THE COMING YEAR, a Most Excellent Bill of Fare—more Generous 
and more Varied than ever—has been Provided, but the Price remains 
the same as heretofore; and we Extend to one and all a Right Hearty 
Invitation to draw up a Chair to the Family Table and to join us at 
the Bountiful Feast, so Generously and Cheerfully Provided, so Deis Pie ead <A ead Appetizingly Served. 


The Greatest Premium Offer of the Season! 


Our Marvelous Premium. Excite Ever-increasing Wonderment and Surprise. Of course, we Could Not Offer 
san Si a ee that a Subscriber Once Secured is usually very Glad to 
i eee 


PPPILIDIOM Mrs. Sangster’s Great Work! 


This year we Offer to every one Sending us $2.00, | 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for One Year—52 
Times—and Margaret E. Sangster’s Latest, Greatest 
and Best Book, entitled, “THE ART OF HOME- 
MAKING,” Elegantly Bound in Rich Olive Cloth, 
with Artistic Decorations and Gilt Title. Its 446 Large 
Pages are Beautifully Printed and Contain Nearly 





Pe ie ad sepa nan es oe Peery eae eS Te rT eee 


1Che Fart of Home-Fiaking 


3 In City and Country...In Mansion and Cottage 

® Was Specially Written for us by Mrs. Sangster. It is Beautifully 
| Ulustrated by some 200 Engravings, and Measures, Open, 9 x 15 In. 
PARTIAL LIST OF CHAPTERS: 


ry Pore. 





| Falling in Love 
2 2 Wooed and Married 
5 3 Settling the House 
’ 5 Furnishing the Bedrooms 
| 6 The Dining Room 
a 7 The Library 
2 8 The Back Door 
| 9 The Open Fire 
110 The Door Yard 
411 The Kitchen 
812 The Parlor 
*114 Ourselves and Neighbors 
4115 Management of Money 


4116 Boarding vs. Housekeeping 


118 Music in the Family 
119 The First Baby 

4120 The Nursery Group 
322 The Spoiled Child 

23 The Children’s Sunday 


S446 Large Pages : Beautifully Bound : weeks 3 Pounds 


(gq 


24 Mothers and Sons. 

25 Fathers and Daughters 

26 A Talk About Dress 

30 The Kiss Deferred 

32 Fault-Finding 

34 The Art of Living Together 
35 Stepmothers 

36 Love of Country 

37 College or Business 

39 Where are the Old Ladies? 


42 Happiness in Wedded Life ¢ 


43 Religion in the Home 

45 Trouble and Sorrow 

46 The Futility of Worry 

47 Our Dear Ones Gone 

48 The Sunshiny Household 


50 Church Work 


51 Merry Christmas at Home 
57 Open Secrets 


200 Superb Illustrations! 


In “THE ART OF HOME-MAKING,” Mrs. 
Sangster has in a Kindly, yet Practical Manner, brought 


8 true Home Happiness within the Reach of the Humblest 
> Reader, and the Many Thousands who have already 
- learned to love this Helpful, Genial, Sympathetic 


Author, will love her still more when they have fin- 
ished Reading this, the Grandest of all her Works. 


Make Your Home Bright and Happy 


And Fill the Evenings with Entertainment and En- 
chantment for the Entire Family Circle by accepting 
this Marvelous Proposition. THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD and Mrs. Sangster’s Charming Book will 
Afford more Genuine Enjoyment to yourself and your 
Loved Ones than many a Much Larger Investment, 


Money Refunded if Too Late! 


Of course, we Refund your Money at once in case’ 
your ree: comes Too Late. etter Cree 10 esy: 


) , Romiember We send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for One Year—52 


Times—and Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster’s Great Book—all Charges 
Prepaid—on receipt of $2.00—both to the same or each to a Separate Address. 


The Christian Herald 


110 to 121 Bible Mouse, New York 
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/ If you would have a strictly High-Grade Cloak, one 
made with that exceeding care and skill so necessary [ 
in satistying the exacting semande of Fashion’scritics } 
you will select a 








THE FIT OF A 


We 


CLOAK may be liken- 
ed to that of a glove; it 
always holds its shape, 
hangs with a grace alone 
peculiar to our celebrated 
make, and whether a low- 
priced or a high-priced one, 
$3.00 or $100.00, 
possesses that 
swell, attractive 





CLOAK, which, in over 
200 styles, is this season 
being worn by more 
stylish dressers than all other 
makes combined. It is de- 
signed especially for women 
of taste by artists who make 
the fashions, 
made by skilled 
tailors--every 
cloth and every 


if none in your 
town, notify us 
when writing for 
our FREE Style 
Book C, which 
prices and illus- 
trates original 
styles in ladies’ 
and misses’ jack- 
ets, $3.75 to $30; 
children’s and 
infants’ jackets, 


$2.75 to $10.00; 


xxx 





label is inside the 
collar of every 
Beifeld Cloak; 
tomake sure, look 
for it on the gar- 
ment you select; 
it is the guarantee 
of perfection in 


~*~ 


OY een F Ce 


clothand plush quality, fit, style 
capes, $3.00 to and work- 
$40.00; and wWmanship 


fur collarettes, unknown in 


$2.75 to $100. | | other makes. 
ACKSON AND MARKET STS., 
WHEN WRITING J CHICAGO, 
FOR STYLE BOOK “C,” Eastern Readers Please Address: 
oe AND GREENE STS, 
NEW YORK. 





ADDRESS: 


We would like to hear from merchants who desire the BEIFELD line of Cloaks in towns where we are not represented. 
ye 
. HOON 





ys st <_< _ 3 


appearance 
Heroes which has made 
THOUSAND the BEIFELD | 
TOWNShandle CLOAK famous 
them,one in each; wherever known. 
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Metropotitan Fastons 


Is a Publication 1514x1634 inches in size, and contains 
from 125 to 150 pages of beautifully printed Large 
Illustrations, representing the Latest and Reigning 
Fashions for Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’sWear. It is 
blished Ey for Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
inter, with plements for the intervening Months, 
exhibiting the See Styles which become fashionable 
between the issue of Each Volume and its Successor. 


Price of Subscription, including Four Volumes 
(in Pamphiet poe and the Supplementary 
Sheets, - - - - - 51.00 
Single Volume, One: the Counter, in New 
York, - - - - - 15 Cents 
Single Volume, by Post tothe United States 
or Canada, - - - - 25 Cents 


LAS JIIODAS METROPOLITANAS 


Es una Publicacién 39x43 cm. en tamajio, y contiene de 
125 4 150 paginas de ilustraciones grandes hermosamente 
- Impresas, mostrando las Ultimas y Reinantes Modas de 
Prendas para Sefioras, Sefioritas y Nifios. Se publica por 
Trimestre, para la 


Primavera, Verano, 
Otono é Invierno, 
con Suplementos para los meses que intervienen. 


Precios de Suscripciones, ene uyence Cuatro Tomos (Encua- 
dernados Gla Ristica), y las Hoajas Suplementos, $1.00, oro. 

Precio por Entrega, en New York, 15 Centavos, oro. 

Precio por Entrega, por Correo 4 Otros Patses fuera de los Esta- 
dos Unidos y el Canada, 36 Centuvoa, oro. 





“ Bicycle Fashions,” | 


< | lustrates Attire to be Worn Awheel. 


It contains also a Detailed Explana 
| tlon of the Various Parts of a Bicy- 
cle, with Valuable A¢ lv ice on the 
C are, Re t ae and Choice of a Wheel; 
and a at variet ty of other matter 
espect: aly interesting to cyclists. It 
will be sent postpaid to any Address 
| on receipt of 5 Cents to pay charges. 


ss 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 


7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York. 











“ CHARACTER and 


UNIQUE FASHIONS” 
is Illustrated with Styles repre- 
senting Peculiar National Fash- 
ions and Notable Individual 
Apparel. Sent postpaid on 






— receipt ot & coats. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 


7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


KOSMIOPOLITISGHE ODEN 


Dieses Buch ist 39x43 cm. gross und enthdlt 125 bis 
150 Seiten prachtig ausgefiihrter grosser Illustrationen, 
welche die neuesten und herrschenden Moden fiir Da- 
men, Madchen und Kinder darstellen, von den einfachs- 
ten Kleidern des kleinsten Weltbiirgers bis zur elegantes- 
ten Toilette der Gesellschaftsdame. Es erscheint vier- 
teljahrlich im 





Friihjahr, Sommer, 
Herbst und Winter 


mit Beilagen ftir dazwischenliegende Monate. 


Abonnements-Preis, einschliesslich 4 Bénde (in Papier-Ein- 
band und die Reilagen bei franco aia de $1.00. 

Einzel- Exemplar in New York, 15 Cents. 

Einzel - Exemplar, franco, per Post, fitrvdas Ausland, mit Aus- 
nahme der Vereiniyten Staaten und Canada, 36 Cts. 


LES MMOOES JOETROPOLITAINES. 


C’est le titre d'un Journal ayant comme dimensions 39 
cm. sur 43 cm. et contenant de 125 4 150 pages de 
Belles Gravures, trés-soignées, représentant les Modes 
Nouvelles en Costumes et Vétements, pour Dames, 
Jeunes Filles, Fillettes et Enfants, depuis la plus simple 
Layette jusqu’au Costume de Dame le plus distingué. 
Ce Journal parait tous les Trois Mois, pour 
Le Printemps, l’Eté, 
'Automne et lHiver, 
avec des Suppléments pour les Mois intermédiaires. 
Prix de l’’Abonnement, comprenant Quatre Volumes 
(brocnés).et les Feuilles Supplémentaires. Franco, 1 dol- 
lar ou6 francs. |. 
Prix de Numéro a New York 15 cents ou 1 franc. 


Prix du Numéro. par la Poste, pour tous les pays au- 
tres que les Etats-Unis ou le Canada, 35 Cents ou 1 fr. 75. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd., 


7 to 17 West 13th’Street, New York. 
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FASHIONS IN DOLLS’ CLOTHES. 
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New Book ON BEAUTY 
FREE Io ALL READERS, 


Mme. A. Ruppert’s Crowning Effort. 


SHE PUBLISHES A BOOK GIVING HER ACTUAL EX- 
PERIENCE OF YEARS. 


This Great Benefactress Gives to the Public, plainly 
written in this book, SECRETS NEVER BEFORE MADE 
PUBLIC, showing how anyone can give absolute perfect 
HOME TREATMENT to the Complexion and Hair, also 
SIMP_E METHODS OF DEVELOPING THE FORM, etc. 


MME. A. RUPPERT, the Leading Complexion Spectalist 
of the wor.d, bes published a wonderful treatise on self- 
culture of beauty and attractiveness of women. This bcok 
contains many chapters devoted to the care of the com 
plexion and hair, and interesting instructions on how to 
develop the figure. The methods are so clearly given 
that a child could follow them and get best results. The 
book is elegantly prenared and, coming as it does from 
the pen of so cminent an authority on the subject, will 
prove an additional ornament toany library. All readers 
of this can have a book mailed to them by sending their 
address, plainly written, and enclosing six cents in 
stamps for postage. This distribution will last until the 
present edition (100,000) has been requested and maiicd. MME. A. RUPPERT 
{s the well known discoverer of her justly famed Face Bleach, which has 
done so much for women suffering from blemishes of the complexion. FACE 
BLEACH is guaranteed to remove harmlessly Freckles, Moth, Pimples, Black- 
heads, Eczema, Acne, an¢, in fact, any disease or discoloration of the skin, Wrinkles 
n«t caused by faclal expression included. The price of Face Lleach {s $2.00 per 
bottle, or three bottles, sometimes required to clear the skin, $5.00. Double 
Strength Face Bleach, for dcep-seated blemishes, at the same price. Mme. Ruppert 
will send one bottle or three bottles of Face Bleach, safely packed in plain wrap- 
per, to any address on receipt of price. Mme. Ruppert quarantecs safe delivery. 
The book will also be sent to al] ordering Face Eleach. Mme. Ruppert gives 
special care to personal correspondence, and cordially replics to anyone wish. 
ing to consult her. Address all communications and orders to 


MME. A. RUPPERT, cimperion'spectaiis, 


6 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 








THE HOLIDAY GIFT YOU WANT FOR THAT MAN. 


SMOKING JACKET 


For Only $5.50 a $9.00 One. 


The beautiful garment tllustrated is made from 
venuine Assabet Tricot cloth, by the most skilled 
men tailors, with as much care as is used in a 
fine custom suit. It has full quilted satin facings 
and a fine querter inch diamond lining which 
adds to its auty and wearing qualities—the 
usual quilting is a one inch square 
costing much Jess to work. Sleeves 
lined with high grade striped silesia, 
The pockcts and cuffs are fancy satin 
faced with four rows satin edging. 
Handsome silk cord frogs: The 
whole garment throughout—in de- 
sign, workmanship, material, {s high- 
class—just the kind we want vou to 
say came from Mandel’s. All sizes 
chest measure from 34 to 

. ins. Bie eect pee $5 50 

avy Blue, Seal Brown, 
Wine, Black,........-.-.. r 


LADIES’ FANCY BOXED 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


containing six all pure Irish Linen, 
plain hemstitched border, plain cr 
with bandworked Initial, or all linen 
hand embroidered and scolloped 
edged, or embroidered and hem- 
stitched borders, or fine sheer Swisa 
embroidered and scolloped edges— 
six different patterns in each box, 
all carefully selected 







AY Pia Bessheine sit, $7 50 
LADIES’ “PICCADILLY” PIQUE 
GLOVES. — 


A very swell London style glove—with one 
large pearl button and handsome Nervure em- 
broidery—now so popular in Paris and New 
York—In colors Tan, Mode, Beaver, Oxblood, 
French Grey, Golden Brown and apo" 
Slate—in all sizes 53¢ to 7—strikingly 
stylish when worn with jacket or | 35 
suit, and priced at only.............. e pair. Every pair warranted. 


**MANDEL’S HOLIDAY GUIDE’’—bdeautifully illustrated and the greatest 
money-saving Christmas Shopping Book issued, mailed free upon request—out 
of preas December lst. 


MANDEL BROTHERS, State and Madison Streets, Chicago. 





Studies in Modern 


Is used where 
~ the most careful 
selection is necessary 
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+++ Lace-Making. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


N ELABORATE PAMPHLET bearing this title has 
just been issued, and contains Illustrations and 
Descriptions of the finest Specimens and Novelties in 
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the most popular Fancy-Work of the Day—Modern- 
Lace, as well as the very latest ideas in Stitches, Braids, 
Materials, etc., necessary to the work. 


Venetian Point and Modern Flemish Laces are the 
Very Latest Products of the Lace Maker’s Brain, 
and are meeting with Immense Succcss. 

THE PAMPHLET WILL PROVE A PRIZE To Every Lace Lover. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 


(Limited), 
¢ to 17 West°13th Strect, New York. 


mi 
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VOL. Lil. 


ILLUSTRATION AND DESCRIPTION OF A HANDSOME FANCY WAIST FOR 


Fietre No. 172H.— 
This illustrates a La- 
dies’ waist. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 
2217 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty- 
twoinches, bust meas- 
ure, and is differently 
}ittured on page 689. 

The simple yet 
graceful and effective 
style of this charming 
waist adapts it admir- 
ably to informal even- 
ingwear. In this in- 
stance the waist is 
shown deve'oped in 
burnt-orange silk 
prettily tucked with 
a yoke and _ sleeves 
of black all-over lace, 
beneath which the 
neck sand arms are 
revealed. The deep 
smooth yoke extends 
square across the 
front and back. The 
full part of the waist 
is gathered at the 
top and bottom and 


blouses stylishly at 


the front, while a 
graceful unbroken 
effect is obtained by 
closing the waist at 
the left side. A full 
gathered ruche of 
ribbon is artistically 
arranged along the 
bottom of the yoke 
and extended across 
the sleeves in a most 
attractive manner, 
Shoulder straps of 
black ribbon are tied 


in butterfly bows and add greatly to the style of the waist. A 
crush belt and stock collar of ribbon give elegant completion. 
Frills of lace net finish the wrists daintily. 


December, 1898. 





FiguRE No. 172 H.—This illustrates Laptes’ Fancy Waist.—The pattern is No. 2217, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Copyright, 1898, by The Butterick Publishing Co. [Limited]. All rights reserved. 
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T.ADIES’ WEAR. 


For more formal 
occasions the waist 
can be made with or 
without the sleeves 
and with a low neck, 
thus producing a de- 


cidedly dressy and 
up-to-date evening 
toilette. When the 


sleeves are omitted 
the trimming along 
the bottom of the yoke 
may cross the arms, 
being fastened to elas- 
tic strapscovered with 
the material put on 
full and tacked to the 
lower corners of the 
yoke. One of the 
daintiest devices is to 
cover the front of the 
Waist with frills of 
narrow ribbon. two 
shades being fre- 
quently used. Plait- 
ings of chiffon or 
Liberty silk may be 
used instead of the 
ruche here illustrated. 
Any of the new skirts 
may be worn with 
this waist, and it may 
be of the same or a 
contrasting. fabric. 
An elegant evening 
toilette comprises a 
bright - yellow satin 
skirt and a waist of 
yellow chiffon over 
satin, with violet chif- 
fon ruchings and rib- 
bon for ornamenta- 
tion. The waist is low- 
necked and without 
sleeves, and natural 
violets are worn. A 
charming toilette for 


the theatre was composed of a black taffeta skirt and a waist of 
tucked turquoise-blue silk trimmed with black insertion be- 
tween the tucks, the yoke and sleeves being of black lace not. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES IN COLORS, TINTS, ETC.,, 


THE DELINEATOR. 


SHOWN ON 


PAGES 641 AND 643, FROM 661 TO 670 INCLUSIVE AND 673. 


Figures Nos. 168 H anxp 169 H.—STREET TOILETTES. 


Figure No. 168 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ coat-basque 
and skirt. The coat-basque pattern, which is No. 2156 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in twelve sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is differently pictured 
on page 686. The skirt pattern, which is No. 1759 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
Waist measure, 

This toilette of fine smooth cloth with decorations of light 
and dark soutache braid is faultless in style and has attrac- 
tive new features in the deep cutaway side-skirts of the 
basque and the pointed outline of the flounce on the skirt. 
The basque is exquisitely fitted and closes invisibly down 
the center of the front. The side-skirts just meet at the end 
of the closing and then flare in sweeping curves in a way 
that deepens them toward the back, to which they are 
joined under coat-plaits; and the back deepens to a@ point at 
the center. Ten rows of braid at the closing converging 
toward the bottom of the basque give a novel effect, and the 
standing collar is covered with rows of similar braid. The 
sleeves are gathered at the top and braid-trimmed at the wrists. 

The skirt is in the popular style with an upper and a lower 
part, both of circular shaping, the lower part being a flounce 
that is shallow at the back and deepens to a point at the cen- 
ter of the front with novel effect. 

Braiding will always appear to advantage on this suit as a 
finish, being excellently suited to the materials appropriate to 
the mode, which are serge, cheviot and the various tailor 
cloths in all the fashionable shades. 

The stylish hat is beautifully trimmed with plumes and 
ribbon. 





Fiavre No. 169 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and 
skirt. The basque pattern, which is No. 2164 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 


two inches, bust measure, and may be seen again on page 687.. 


The skirt pattern, which is No. 1719 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. 

In this toilette the tailor-made and fanciful effects are com- 
bined with charming results. In this instance the materials 
are cloth, satin and silk muslin, and for the decoration braid, 
frogs and lace are charmingly used. The skirt is uniquely 
designed with the front-gore extended at the bottom to form 
a circular flounce that gives depth to the four other gores 
forming the sides and back of the skirt. The outline of the 
front-gore and flounce is defined by a braid decoration. 

The basque is in the admired Louis XV. style. The fronts 
are cut short and pointed in front of the bust darts and open 
with a flare above and below the bust, wher: they are con- 
nected by a hook and loop over a vest that extends just to the 
waist. The vest is made quite soft and elaborate looking by a 
full yoke extending to the bust and silk muslin ties that are 
lace-edged, tacked beneath the revers and knotted on the 
bust, the ends falling in jabot effect over the closing. Back 
of the darts the basque is in three-quarter length, the front 
ends of the skirt rounding quite sharply ; and fulness is intro- 
duced by an under box-plait formed below the waist at the 
center-back seam. Fancy turn-up cuffs completing the sleeves 
are in accordance with turn-down sections on the collar, 
which is finished by a wrinkled band of the silk muslin. The 
coat is lined throughout with a bright color. 

There is opportunity for an unlimited number of effects ina 
toilette of this style, which may be of one material through- 
out with only slight contrast afforded by a silk yoke and 
ribbon ties, or may have the skirt of cloth and the basque 
of velvet in combination with silk or satin. Rich passemen- 
terie or silk braid will supply ornamentation. 

The hat is a large shape trimmed with plumes, ribbon, 
flowers and a buckle. 


Figures Nos. 170 H. anp 171 H—CALLING TOILETTES. 


Fiaure No. 170 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and 
skirt. The basque pattern, which is No. 2178 and costs 10d. 


or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is differently portrayed on page 686. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 2128 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 


‘is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 


measure. 

An exceptionally rich and stylish toilette is shown at this 
figure, its component parts being particularly attractive in 
style. In this instance velvet, satin and otter fur are asso- 
ciated. The basque is beautifully fitted, and the close 
smooth effect at the back is in charming contrast with the 
fanciful effect in front. A soft full vest finished with a 
pointed belt is seen between the open fronts, which are folded 
back in long fanciful revers. A deep peplum that is laid in 
an under box-plait at the center of the back is a stylish and 
becoming adjunct. The standing collar is surrounded by a 
ribbon stock, and above it at the back and sides rises a fash- 
ionxble flare collar. Pvuinted turn-up cuffs completing the 
sleeves contribute further to the effectiveness of the mode. 
The sleeves may be fitted smoothly at the top by four darts 
instead of being gathered as here illustrated. 

The circular-flounce lower part of the skirt hangs in ripples 
all round and is joined to a seven-gored upper part that is 
close fitting, giving the sheath effect now approved. 

Much ‘admiration is expressed for the basques having skirts 
joined in hip seams, these modes giving a slender effect to the 
waist and the prominence to the hips that is now sought. The 
basque here shown is simply shaped yet is very effective and 
is appropriate, like the skirt, for fine cloth or velvet, the soft 
vest giving opportunity for the introduction of a soft texture 
in delicate shades. 

The large hat shows an artistic arrangement of plumes and 
ribbon. 





Figure No. 171 1.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and 
skirt. The basque pattern, which is No. 2170 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents,.is in twelve sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and is differently pictured on page 
687. The skirt pattern, which is No. 2108 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, 

Broadcloth in one of the new shades is here shown in this 
distingué toilette, and a fitting completion is given by fancy 
black silk braid. The perfectly plain, close-fitting basque, 
which is sharply pointed in front and arched over the hips, is 
made with a postilion back having coat-laps at the center. It 
is closed invisibly down the center of the front. The standing 
collar is in close military style. The sleeves may be dart- 
fitted at the top, if this method of fitting, which is entirely 
new, is preferred to gathers. 

The skirt is a graceful three-piece shape and shows novelty 
in the manner of shaping the front-gore to form a yoke at the 
sides and back. It falls in becoming ripples below the hips 
and inay be made with or without a seven-gored foundation- 
skirt. 

The good style of the toilette is unmistakable, and the effect 
cannot be other than pleasing if a fine woollen material like 
whipeord, basket cloth, serge or one of the heather mixtures 
is selected and offset by braiding in black or brown. 

The sailor hat is simply trimmed with ribbon. 


Figure No. 173 H.—RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


Figure No. 173 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ waist and 
skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 2228 and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is differently illustrated on vage 688. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 2238 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is In nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist: meas- 
ure, and may be seen again on page 697. 

This graceful toilette is here portrayed made up in striped 
silk in combination with plain satin all-over jetted, a 
wrinkled girdle of velvet giving the finish at the waist. It 
displays altogether new features, which are advantageously 
exhibited by the back and front views shown by the pic- 
tured mirror reflection. The skirt is in the new French 
style, cut all in one piece and having the,edges lapped at the 
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center of the front and sewed invisibly together below a placket 
that is closed with a fly. It is perfectly fitted over the hips by 
asingle dart at each side, and the back is without fulness at 
te top, large tlutes, however, beginning a littie below the belt 
standing out prominently and being entirely produced by the 
shaping. The mode is admirable for striped materials and 
paids in both wide and narrow widths. 

The waist is made with a V neck and with the always 
charming surplice fronts, which are draped in soft diagonal 
filds. The back has plaited fulness at the bottom. and: the 
neck is defined by a circular Bertha that extends down the 
font edge of the overlapping front and spreads over ripple 
cap sleeves that are all-over jetted to match the Bertha. 

A delightful evening toilette of this style could be made 
with the skirt of black-and-white striped silk and the waist 
o: white plain or tucked silk trimmed profusely with black 
‘aby-ribbon. If the black-and-white effect is undesirable, 
tarquoise-blue velvet could be introduced in the decora- 
ton with happy results. Plain or figured silk would also he 
efective, and ruchings of chiffon or ribbon would provide 
pleasing garniture. 


FictrE No. 174 H.—LADIES’ VISITING TOILETTE. 


Fierrg No. 174 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ jacket, basque- 
¥aist and skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 2205 and 
rots 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and is again portrayed on page 
‘SS, The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 1959 and costs 
I'd. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9727 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure. 

The jacket is here shown made of green velvet in combina- 
tion with heavy cream-white silk, and ornamentation is pro- 
vided by green velvet baby ribbon and white silk-cord orna- 
ments, Jt is worn open and has pointed lower front corners, 
and, beside its splendid shaping, has attractive features in 
the large shapely revers and high flaring collar. If a more 
fanciful effect be desired, the collars and revers may be fin- 
hed in tabs. The sleeves are dart-fitted at the top in the 
new way, but gathers may be used instead. 

The basque-waist is of silk with lace overlying the shallow 

soke; its front has stylish fulness resulting from tucks at 
the top and taken up in gathers at the bottom, and the sleeves 
dre tucked below short puffs formed at the top. A ribbon 
velt and stock give the completion. 
_ Avery pretty novelty weave was chosen for the skirt, which 
8 a five-gored shape with a circular Spanish flounce, that 
may be joined to the lower edges of the gores or set on with 
the gores extending under it, as preferred. 

The toilette as here made will be t&stefal for calling or for 
ceneral afternoon wear, and if the jacket is of cloth and the 
‘\irtand waist of an inexpensive woullen, a satisfactory toi- 
ktte for ordinary wear will result. 

_The hat is made of velvet and decorated with lace, velvet, a 
cited plume and a handsome pin. 


FigtrE No. 175 H.—LADIES' TAILOR-MADE GOWN. 


Fisure No. 175 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The 
rattern, Which jis No. 2221 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in 
ight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
easure, and is shown again on page 675. 

The skilful cutting of the jacket gives a distinctive air to 
iscostume for which fine serge was here used with self- 
‘trappings for a completion. The fronts of the jacket are 
extended in curves to form hip-skirts and are fitted with 
‘de-front gores in a way that gives peculiarly graceful round- 
ness and length to the figure. The closing is made with 
bone buttons below lapels in which the fronts are reversed by 
‘rolling coat-collar. Under-arm and side-back gores and a 
center seam complete the adjustment, the center seam ending 
at the top of coat-laps and the rounding back ends of the hip- 
‘kirts being joined to the side edges of the back. The sleeves 
areof the new shape fitted with smooth cap-tops that give 
military breadth and squareness to the shoulders. 

the skirt in five gores is an exceedingly greceful shape 
plaited at the back. 
dmirers of tailor styles will find this mode satisfactory in 

fvery regard. Elaborate decoration, such as braiding or a 

anciful arrangement of strappings, is appropriate, and a 
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bright-colored chemisette will relieve suits made of dark mix- 
tures or plain cloths. 
Fancy ribbon and quills trim the walking hat. 


Figure No. 1716H.—LADIES’ COAT-W RAP. 


Fietre No. 176H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ coat-wrap. 
The pattern, which is No. 2151 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
five sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure, and may be seen in two views on page 679. 

A strong partiality for long coat-wraps is manifest this 
season, and some odd and very charming creations have been 
produced. In the coat-wrap here shown made of a rich bro- 
cade with seal-skin for the collar, revers and cuffs and fora 
band down the closing a circular flounce is introduced with 
happy results. The wrap is also of circular shaping at the 
back and front, the back hanging from a pointed yoke in 
becoming flutes. The tlounce stands out in ripples all round 
and gives added novelty and charm to the garment. Fanciful 
circular cuffs complete the sleeves, and a flare collar fin- 
ishes the neck attractively. An odd feature is the huge 
revers cut on the right front at the top and secured on the 
shoulder with a hook and loop. 

Long wraps are stylish for the strect as well as for evening 
and carriage wear, but for the former use are usually made of 
less elaborate materials and Jess elaborately trimmed. Fur is 
always appropriate as a trimming and also in combination 
with cloth, velvet or novelty goods, and braiding will also be 
effective. 

The velvet capote shows a stylish decoration of feathers 
caught at the center with a handsome buckle. 


FiguRE No. 177 H.—LADIES’ WINTER TOILETTE, 


Fieuret No. 177 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ coat and 
skirt. The coat, which is No. 2158 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in ten sizes for Jadies from thirty to forty-eight inches, 
bust measure, and is seen differently pictured on page 681. 
The skirt, which is No. 9992 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

A remarkably attractive toilette for wintry weather is here 
portrayed combining a graceful cloth skirt with a stylish 
Persian-lamb coat. The coat, which is in loose sack fash- 
ion but of most graceful shaping, is closed invisibly down the 
center of the front. It is cut stylishly long—in full three- 
quarter length—and is finished about the neck with a high 
flaring collar having rounded corners. The two-seam sleeves 
have their fulness at the top arranged in box-plaits. A 
wide ribbon drawn about the neck at the bottom of the col- 
lar is tied in front in a dainty bow and adds an attractive 
touch to the garment. 

The skirt is known as the French circular skirt. It ripples 
softly below the hips and is plaited at the back. Frills of 
ribbon arranged in graceful serpentine effect under narrow 
bands give a decorative finish at the bottom. 

The coat is most suited for developing fur but can be used 
very satisfactorily for heavy cloaking materials, while any 
fabric is appropriate for a graceful skirt of this description. 

The hat is stylishly rolled back from the face, and ostrich 
tips curl back becomingly. An aigrette caught with a cabo- 
chon gives the necessary height and effectiveness. 


Ficctre No. 178H.—LADIES’ AFTERNOON TOILETTE. 


Fieurr No. 17811.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque-waist 
and skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 2204 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is again pictured on 
page 688. The skirt pattern, which is No. 2083 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
Waist measure. 

The toilette is in this instance pleasingly made up in a fine 
soft wool material combined with satin overlaid with heavy 
all-over lace, and ribbon ruching and a ribbon stock and belt 
give charming decorative touches. In the fanciful basque- 
waist a deep yoke effect is seen above the front and back, 
which are shaped at the top in fancy scollops, and the upper 
part of the sleeve is cut out in scollops to match, a puff ex- 
tending above the scolloped top of the sleeve to give becom- 
ing breadth. The reversed points of the stock and also the 
cuff facings are of the satin lace-covered to match the yoke 
and add to the attractiveness of the waist, which pouches 
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stylishly in front and closes at the left side along the shoul- 
der and under the arm. 

The skirt accords admirably with the basque-waist, a circu- 
lar flounce shaped in scollops at the top being joined to a five- 
gored upper part; from the odd effect of the tlounce the skirt 
derives its name of “ bat-wing” skirt. The flounce is covered 
with the lace and headed by a ruching. 

The toilette will develop charmingly.in the lovely new 
weaves of crépon and in many of the novelties, in combina- 
tion with silk or velvet. Bead or silk passemnenterie will sup- 
ply appropriate garniture. 


Figure No. 179 If.—LADIES’ MOURNING TOILETTE. 


Figure No. 179 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque-waist 
and skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 2184 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, isin eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
' to forty-four inches, bust measure, and may be seen again on 
page 688. The skirt pattern, which is No. 1719 and custs Is. 
or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
Waist ineasure, 

Barége and crape are here united in this handsome toilette 
for mourning wear, and the only ornamentation is supplied 
by dull jet buttons. The crape is effectively used in the skirt, 
the front-gore of which is extended ina circular flounce to 
give depth to the four other gores. The circular shaping of the 
flounce produces a rippling etfect that is stylish and attractive. 

The basque-waist is very fancifully designed, and its novel 
features are spendidly displayed by the combination here 
arranged. A plastron that tapers becomingly toward the bot- 
tom is displayed in fancy outline between fancy fronts 
which are laid in deep plaits and cut in steps at the top. The 
back is plaited to correspond, although the plaits meet at the 
center, and a yoke appears above it. A fitted belt finishes the 
lower edge neatly, and the neck is completed by a standing 
collar from which a point flures at each side. Tabs stand 
out over the sleeves, which are completed with pointed cuffs. 

There is much to commend this toilette, which will be 
especially pleasing when developed in a combination including 
wool goods and silk or velvet or fancy and plain goods in 
harmonizing colors. For mourning lustreless silk will be 
associated with Henrietta or nun’s-vailing. 


FigtrRE No. 180 H.—LADIES’ PROMENADE TOILETTE. 


Fievre No. 180 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ coat or 
jacket and skirt. The coat pattern, which is No. 2224 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is differently pictured 
on page 683. The skirt pattern, which is No. 2222 and costs 
ls. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist ineasure, and is again shown on page 694. 

This stylish toilette is exceedingly graceful. In this instance 
the skirt is pictured made of bluet cloth braided in black; and 
the jacket is of fancy brown cloth and plain black velvet. The 
‘aS is handsomely fitted at the back, where it has coat- 
aps below the center seam and fulness underfolded in a box- 
plait below the waist at each side-back seam, and the fronts 
are loose and close in double-breasted style with button-holes 
and large buttons below large lapels, along which the fronts 
also Jap so as to close to the throat. Pocket-laps cover open- 
ings to inserted side-pockets in the fronts. The standing col- 
lar is surmounted by a high flare section. Darts remove 
all fulness from the top of the sleeves and give the square 
military effect so desirable. The velvet straps over the darts 
and also the shallow cuff-facings increase the dressiness of the 
garment. 

In the skirt novelty is seenin the shaping. At the back are 
two circular gores, without the slightest fulness at the top 
but falling into deep rolling flutes below; these gores are 
given length by a circular-flounce lower part joined on 
smoothly, and the rather narrow front-gore is widened to 
extend about the rounding edge of the circular gores and join 
the flounce in seams at each side. The braiding emphasizes 
the outline of the front-gore and flounce. 

Either rough or smooth cloth for the coat and plain 
weaves, novelties or crépon for the skirt will develop a very 
dressy toilette that may be made as elaborate as desired by 
decorations of braid on the coat and braid, passementerie 
or velvet pipings on the skirt. 

The felt hat is artistically adorned with velvet ribbon, jet 
ornainents and ostrich plumes. 
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Ficgcre No. 181 H.—LADIES’ STREET TOILETTE. 


Fieure No. 181 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ skirt and golf 
cape. The skirt pattern, which is No. 1839 and costs 1s. or 
25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure. The cape pattern, which is No. 2225 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and is again pictured on page 683. 

A smart golf cape made of plaid camel’s-hair cloaking and 
finished with bands of the plain cloth and plaid fringe is liere 
associated with a braid-trimmed cloth skirt in this handsome 
toilette. The cape shows a stylish novelty in a circular ruffle 
that borders the lower edge and is continued up the front 
edges to the neck, tapering becomingly toward the top. The 
hood is prettily reversed, and an odd effect is given by the 
double points which the reversed part shapes at the center 
of the back. A pointed strap buttoned on’ closes the cape 
at the throat. The high storm-collar rounds at the front and 
is very graceful. The handsome fringe is added to the hood, 
and the bands are applied with rows of stitching. 

The skirt is of circular shaping, and its distinctive feature is 
a circular flounce carried up each side of the front to the belt, 
showing the front-gore in pane] effect. Another flounce can 
be set above this one, if desired, the pattern providing for it. 

The golf cape is, because of its protective qualities, an ex- 
cellent wrap for ordinary wear. The reversible cloakings are 
favored materials, and fringe is much used on them this 
year. The skirt is an exceedingly stylish mode that will de- 
velop well in all woollen goods. 

The hat of braided felt is trimmed with plumes and silk. 


Figure No. 182 H.—LADIES’ TEA-GOWN. 


FieureE No. 182 H.—This represents a Ladies’ tea-gown. The 
pattern, which is No. 2148 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, 
and is differently portrayed on page 676. 

The circular flounce is also introduced in this charming tea- 
gown, for which figured India silk was selected in this in- 
stance, a delightful decoration being provided by giinp, a 
jabot of chiffon at the neck and vroad ribbon ties. The gown 
is made with an open neck in which is set a chemisette that 
is covered by a soft jabot; and the fronts are folded over 
along the chemisette in ripple revers that are bordered by frills 
and decorated with giinp. The fronts are held in becomingly 
by the ribbon ties, but the back is closely fitted in Princess 
style, the shaping producing stylish flutes in the skirt. The 
circular flounce deepens toward the back and hangs in ripples. 
Double ripple caps and circular cuffs complete the slceves. 
A standing collar contained in the pattern is omitted, and 
only a flare collar that rises at the back and sides is used. 

A beautiful tea-gown could be made of silk crépon, with 
silk for the revers, sleeve caps and cuffs, lace and ribbon being 
used to trim. All soft woollens, like challis, cashmere and 
French flannel, will also be effective for the gown. 


Fiaurte No. 183 H.—LADIES' COAT. 


Figure No. 1838 H.—This represents a Ladies’ coat or jacket. 
The pattern, which is No. 2245 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and may be seen again on page 682. 

A charming novelty in coats is here illustrated made 
of light cloth with dark velvet for the rolling coat-collar. 
New lines are given the double-breasted fronts by introducing 
side-front gores with pointed lower corners and extending the 
fronts in side-skirts that are joined on in hip seams and sewed 
to the side edges of the smooth, seamless back under coat- 
plaits. Under-arm and side-back gores complete the stylish 
fitting, and the loose fronts are reversed in large round- 
cornered lapels above the closing, which is made in double- 
breasted style with large bone buttons. Large pocket-laps 
arranged well back on the side-skirts are a becoming addition. 
A recent novelty is seen in the sleeves, which are dart-fitted 
at the top in the new way to give the military air now sought. 
The darts are strapped, and the side-front and side-back seams, 
which extend to the shoulders, are also strapped. 

The coat will develop suitably in both smooth and rough 
coatings in either plain or mixed effects, and the finish may be 
given by stitching or strappings of the material, 

Silk caught with a buckle, feathers and an aigrette form 
the artistic decoration of the felt hat. _ 
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and Skirt No. 2238, price Is. or 25 cents. 


FicurE No. 173 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Reception Toilette. 
price 10d. or 20 cents 
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10d. or 20 cents 


FicurE No. 174 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Visiting Toilette——The patterns are Ladies’ 
price 
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FacuRE No. 175 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Tailor-Made Gown.—The pattern is No. 2221. price Is. or 25 cents. 
(Described on page 659.) 


Digitized by Google 
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Ficure No. 176 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Coat-Wrap.—The pattern fs No. 2151, price Is. or 25 cents. 
(Described on page 659.) 
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Ficure No. 177 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Winter Toilette —-The p:ttcriis are Ledies’ Sach Cast ti- 9158 
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and Skirt No. 2083, price Is. or 25 cents. 
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Ficuse No. 178 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Afternoon Toilette —The patterns, 
price 10d. or 20 cents 
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Ficure No. 179 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Mourning Toilette —The patterns aré’ adie?” Pasq:ie-Waist-No. 2184, 
price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 1719, price !s. cr 25 cents. (Describ | on ie -c 660.) 
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Ficure No. 180 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Promenade Toilette.—The patterns are’ mon Breasted Coat 
No. 2224. price 10d. or 20 verity amb Sint “I+ -7292 ice Is. or 25 cents, (Described on page 660.) 
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Ficure No. 181 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Street Toilette—The patterns are Ladies’ Golf Cape No. 2225, 


price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 1839, price Is. or 25 cents. 


(Described on page 660.) 
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Ficure No. 


182 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Tea-Gown.—The pattern is No. 2148, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(Described on page 660.) 


Digitized by Google 
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the sleeves box-plaited or gathered into the arm-hole. The 
ude is especially adapted for fur or any heavy material. 

Ashawl collar is the special feature of a long coat having 
‘we fronts and a fitted 
cack. 
dn extremely fashion- 
Hle long coat, known as 
ne Newmarket coat, is in 
duble-breasted style and 
say be made with or 
without the hood and with 
the sleeves box-plaited or 

zathered. 

For tall, well-propor- 
toned figures the cutaway 
wat is a mode of un- 
wual attractiveness. 

Very charming and 
susgestive of comfort is 
the long coat-wrap char- 
icterized by a circular 
beck with a yoke, a cir- 
cular flounce and Medici 
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A stylish sack coat is in three-quarter length and may have 
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yoke and the under-front. The sleeves are tight-fitting and are 
supplemented with small puffs; they are shaped at the top to 
correspond with the front and back. 

In a charming costume which may be made for street or 
evening wear the basque 
closes at the left side and 
may be made high or low 
neck and with full-length 
or short sleeves, while the 
circular skirt is made at- 
tractive by a graduated 
circular flounce. A soft 
wool fabric would develop 
beautifully by this mode. 

A dressing-sack cut on 
extremely pleasing lines 
-has fitted under-fronts, 
a tight-fitting back and 
loose over-fronts falling 
gracefully from a triple- 
pointed yoke. The collar 
may be fancifully cut or 
in plain standing style. 
All clinging, dainty tex- 


ilar, It is designed for tiles are appropriate for 
cimiage or evening wear. this sack. 
| A stylish Eton jacket The  circular-flounce 


which closes down the 
froot may be made with 
o without a center-back 
sam, with the front 
traight-around or pointed 
and with the sleeves dart- 
ftted or gathered. 

A two-piece storm cos- 
tune consists of a double- 
breasted cape and a five- 
ored skirt having a fly 
dosing, This garment is 
| 
Freferably of waterproof 
mina and may be made 
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t in any desired length. 
Hip seams characterize 
jc approved coat-basque 
of newest cut. 
la a new Louis XV. 
“jue the fronts open to 
ie bust over w# full yoke 
er chemisette and are cut 
aray in coat fashion be- 
lox to disclose the vest 
Mylishly, 
Pleasing results are at- 
ined in another basque, 
‘hich may be made with 
without a center-back 
t#12m and which may 
lave the sleeves dart-fitted or gathered into the arm-hole. 

The postillion back emphasizes the grace displayed in a 
priectly tight-fitting basque which is particularly suited for a 
tilor finish for well-rounded figures. Dart-fitted sleeves add to 
ks attractiveness. 

A simple though very effective waist for soft woollens or silks 
may be made with a high or a low square neck and with full- 
leozth sleeves or without sleeves, as preferred. 

Ina basque-waist of pleasing appearance which closes at the 
kt shoulder amd under-arm seams the back and blouse front 
sve their upper edges cut in fanciful outline to show the back- 
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FigurE No. 183 H.—This illustrates Lapres’ Coat.—The pattern is No. 2245, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 660.) 


lower part, revers and 
flaring collar are points 
of interest in a tea-gown 
of unusual beauty. It 
may be made with or with- 
out the chemisette and fit- 
ted under-fronts, with full- 
length or elbow sleeves 
and with a sweep or in 
round length. 

Two graduated circular 
flounces lend a graceful 
and charming air toa new 
petticoat-skirt. 

Simplicity character- 
izesa dainty corset-cover 
made with a whole back 
and front and straight 
across at the bottom. 
It is gracefully full and 
reaches only to the waist. 
The mode is low-necked 
and is appropriately 
termed the baby waist 
corset-cover. 

Lengthwise tucks simu- 
late a yoke in the fronts 
of an attractive night- 
gown, while the back falls 
straight and full from a 
square yoke; the sleeves are in bishop style. 

A two-seam coat or jacket sleeve is fitted by four darts at the 
top, and a two-seam dress sleeve is similarly treated. 

A new sleeve for outside garments has the bell flare at the 
wrist and may be either gathered or dart-fitted into the arm- 
hole, as individual taste dictates. 

A three-piece skirt is distinguished by the front-gore which 
is extended to form a yoke. A foundation skirt may be used, 
if desired. 

Fitted belts to be worn with numerous waists are pleasing 
and useful accessories. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A WAIST CLOSED 

AT THE LEFT SIDE AND A CIRCULAR SKIRT WITH 

GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCEK. (To BE MADE WITH 

Hiah oR Low NeEcK AND WITH FuLI-LEN@TH OR SHORT 

SLEEVES AND TO HAVE THE SKIRT PLAITED OR GATHERED 
AT THE BACK.) 


(For Illustrations see this Page. 


No. 2177.—A charming costume, equally desirable for after- 
noon or evening 
wear and fashion- 
ed with a grace- 
fully draped: front, 
is here pictured 
made up for day 
wear in tan satin- 
finished cloth and 
black velvet and 
trimmed with the 
velvet, pink silk 
overlaid with 
black lace net 
and velvet ribbon. 
The waist is made 
over a fitted lining 
and closes along 
the left shoulder 
and under-arm 
seams. Only shoul- 
. der and under-arm 
seams are intro- 
duced in the waist, 
which may be 
made high or low 
necked. When 
made high-necked 
the waist is faced 
with pink silk in 
yoke effect below 
& narrow, pointed 
facing of velvet; 
over the silk are 
arranged black net 
and three rows of 
narrow velvet rib- 
bon, while a fold 
of velvet outlines 
the yoke effect, 
the whole giving a 
most effective or- 
namentation. <A 
standing collar of 
velvet is at the 
neck. The ful] front 
is cut bias, and at 
the right side the 
fulness is laid in 
upward -turning 
plaits at the un- 
der-arm seam ; this 
fulness is drawn 
up in lapped plaits 
quite near the left 
shoulder, giving a 
graceful draped 
effect. Dog’s-ears 
of velvet ribbon 
caught under a 
buckle stand erect 
at the lapped plaits. : 
The broad, seam- 
less back is smooth 
at the top but has 
fulness collected in 
lapped plaits at the 
bottom. A row of a 
velvet ribbon fol- Front View. 
lows the lower 
edge of the waist, which is pointed in front to give length and 
grace to the figure. Full-length two-seam sleeves with puff 
tops or short puff sleeves with a band effect at the bottom may 
be used, as preferred. The puff is of circular shaping, gath- 












ered at the top but plain about the bottom, where it take 
graceful upward curve above a fold of pink silk that is ov: 
laid with net and edged with folds of black velvet; the sa: 
effective trimming is used about the wrist. 

The skirt shows the desirable circular shaping and 
smoothly fitted at the front and sides by single hip dar 
while the fulness at the back is laid in overlapping, bac 
ward-turning plaits. Upon the circular skirt is applied 
graduated circular flounce that is shallow at the front t 
rounds up gracefully towards the back. 
band of pink silk overlaid with black net a 
edged with a fold of black velvet conceals t 
joining and gives a very ornamental effect 
the skirt. In the medium sizes the skirt me: 
ures four yards and a half round the low 
edge; a small bustle or skirt extender ad 
greatly to the general style of the skirt. 

The costume offers excellent opportuniti 
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Back View, 
Lapigs’ CostumE, ConsISTING OF A Watst CLosi 
AT THE LEFT SIDE AND A CIRCULAR SKIRT wh 
GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. (TO BE MAJ 
with HigH oR LOW NECK AND Wits Ful 
LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES AND TO HAVE Ti 
SKIRT PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACE,) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


for color combinations. White lace will beé 
attractive substitute for the black net, af 
braid could be used instead of the bias velvé 

We have pattern No, 2177 in nine sizes f 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust mea 
ure. Fora lady of medium size, the costume cal 
for seven yards and seven-eighths of cloth fif 
inches wide, with one yard of veivet twenty inches wide (¢ 
bias) for the collar and to trim, one yard of silk twenty inch) 
wide and seven-eighths of-~a yard of lace net twenty-sevé 
inches wide t9trims »Phice OF (anther 1s. 3d. or 30 cent 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1893. 


LADIES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A JACKET 
WITH CAP-TOP SLEEVES AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 3921.—By referring to figure No. 175H in this maga- 
zine this costume may be seen differently developed. 

A remarkably attractive costume made of tan broadcloth 
and neatly finished with straps of the material is here illus- 
trated. An entirely new idea ia developed in the adjust- 
ment of the jacket, which has its fronts 
extended to form side-skirts, the whole 
ent of the jacket imparting an added 

and beauty to the figure. Instead 
of. the usual bust darts, the fronts are 
snugly fitted by side-front gores cut so 
as to give the rounded effect that is so 
desirable. Unusually fine lines are af- 
forded the sides and back by under-arm 


LADIES’ TWO-PIECE CostuMEF, CONSISTING OF A JACKET 
WITH CAP—ToP SLEEVES AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


and side-back gores, and a curving center seam 
that ends at the top of coat-laps, the backs 
being cut much longer than the gores, to which 
are jpined the side-skirt extensions of the 
fronts, that give a uniform depth, except 
where the fronts round away with a decided 
sweep toward the back. The side-skirts are 
smooth, and their back ends, which are joined 
to the back, are rounded at the top, the curve 
being decidedly becoming. At the top the 
fronts are reversed in lapels that form notches 
with the ends of a rolling velvet collar, and be- 
low the lapels the jacket is closed with buttons and button-holes. 
The two-seam sleeves are made with the new cap-tops; they 
are smoothly fitted into the arm-holes and stand out in the 
stylish military way. A unique and graceful effect is given 
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the jacket by stitching a strap of the material over the seams 
joining the cap-tops and extending it down the front over the 
side-front seams and the hip seams. 

The skirt is shaped with a front-gore, a gore at each side 
and two back-gores and is smoothly fitted at the sides by 
single hip darts. The scanty fulness at the back is under- 
folded in overlapping, back ward-turning plaits. Straps cover all 
the seams of the skirt. A bustle or small skirt extender when 
needed adds to the general effectiveness of the skirt, which 
measures at the foot a little over four yards in the 
medium sizes. - . 

All tailor materials are suited for this style of cos- 
tume, and silk is the most appropriate lining for the 
jacket. | 

We have pattern No. 2221 in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. - To 
make the costume for a lady of medium size, will 
require five yards of material fifty-four inches wide, 
with a fourth of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide 
(cut bias) for the collar, and seven-eighths of a yard 
of material fifty-four inches wide extra for strap- 
pings. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—_—____ 


LADIES’ TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER WITH CIRCU- 
LAR-FLOUNCE LOWER PART. (To BE MADE WITH 


- FuLL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES, WITH A SWEEP OR IN 
RouND LENGTH AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE CHEMISETTE 
AND FITTED UNDER-FxONT.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 676.) 


No. 2148.—Another view of this tea-gown is given 
at figure No. 182 H in 
this number of Tue Dr- 
LINEATOR. 

This charming _ tea- 
gown is becomingly fash- 
ioned with a_ perfectly 
adjusted Princess back 
and a loose front that is 
held in at the waist by 
ribbon ties. The tea- 
gown is here illustrated 
made of spotted helio- 
trope challis and effect- 
ively trimmed with nar- 
row plaitings of black 
taffeta silk. It is fitted 
by a center seam and 
under-arm darts and side- 
back gores; and the loose 
fronts fall over fitted 
under-fronts of basque 
depth which complete a 
perfectly close adjust- 
ment. The under-fronts 
may, however, be omit- 
ted, if a loose adjustment 
be preferred. The fronts 
are turned back to form 
large triangular revers 
that are not stiffened but 
fall softly and gracefully 
and are finished with a 
ruffle of the material 
edged with a narrow 
knife-plaiting of black 
silk. A graduated cir- 
cular flounce forms the 
lower part of the ten- 
gown and gives a soft, 
fluted appearance about 
the foot. The gown may 
be worn with or without 
the chemisette, which is 
smoothly adjusted upon 

: the under-fronts and top- 
ped with a standing collar edged with a narrow plaiting of silk. 
A flare collar shaped with a center seam shows around and 
above the chemisette collar at_the back and sides. The gath- 
ered two-seam sleeves are made, over fitted linings and may 
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Back View. 
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. be in either fnll or elbow length. The long sleeve has a circu- 
_ lar cuff with rounding corners falling softly over the hands, 
while the elbow sleeve has a guthered ruffle of the material 
_forafinish. Rounding double circular caps trimmed with plait- 
ings of silk ripple over the tops of the sleeves. The tea-gqwn 
may be made with a sweep or in round length, as preferred. 
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2148 


Front View 


Cashmere, Henrietta, silk, etc., can be used for the tea-gown. 
A very stylish gown of this description was made of soft yel- 
low crépon, with the ruffles of white net edged with narrow, 
black, shirred ribbon; a broad sash made of ribbon-trimmed 
net was tied gracefully about the waist. 

We have pattern No. 2148 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 


Lapiges’ TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER, WITH CIROCULAR- 
FLouNCcE LOWER PART. 
LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES, WITH A SWEEP OR IN 
Rounb LENGTH AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE CHEMI-— 


THE DELINEATOR. | 


to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the tea-gown for 
a lady of medium size, calls for eight yards and three-fourths 
of material thirty inches wide, with one yard of silk twenty 
inches wide for plaitings. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG COAT WITH REMOV- 
ABLE HOOD. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR 
PLAITED.) KNOWN AS THE NEWMARKET COAT. 

(For Illustrations see Page 677.) 


No, 2182.—The Newmarket coat fashioned on up-to-date 
lines is a popular fancy this season; this one is represented 
made of tan covert cloth and tailor-finished with stitching. 
It may be made with or without the silk-lined hood, which 
falls gracefully over the shoulders, and is simply fashioned 
with a_ single 
seam that in- 
duces a pretty, 
pointed effect, 
the outer edges 
reversing easily. 
Splendid ad- 
justment is 
given by a cen- 
ter seam, side- 
back gores and 
under-arm 
darts, the front 
hanging Joose 
but smooth and 
suggesting the 
curved outlines 
of the figure. 
The center seam 
terminates at 
the top of coat- 
laps, while coat- 
plaits are intro- 
duced at the 
side-backseams, 
a button at the 
top of each plait 
giving an orna- 
mental touch. 
The fronts are 
reversed in sty]- 
ish lapels that 
extend in points 
beyond the ends 
of the rolling 


y 
Ue 


sll ELE PEED 


eS collar and are 
N closed below in 
WS double-breasted 
v fashion with 
\ button-holes 
s - and large but- 





tons. Hip pock- 
ets are inserted 
in both fronts, 
and asmall cash 
pocket is insert- 
ed in the right 
front, all of 
which are cov- 
ered with ob- 
long pocket- 
laps. The two- 
seam sleeves 
may be box- 
plaited at the top or have their fulness collected in twd rows 
of gathers, as seen in the illustrations. 

Rough heather mixtures will be much used for storm coats 
of this description, while a light shade of broadcloth, with a 
hood lined with bright plaid silk, will prove very dressy. The 
collar and lapels could be of fur, or an ornate touch given by 
inlaying thei with velvet. 

We have pattern No. 2182 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the coat 
for a lady of medium size, calls for five yards and an eighth of 
material fifty-four inches wide with one yard of silk twenty 
inches wide to line the hood. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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Back View. 


(To BE MADE WITH FULI- 


SETTE AND FITTED UNDER-—FRONT.) 
(For Description see Page 675.) 





FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1898. 


LADIES’ LONG COAT WITH SHAWL COLLAR. 
SLEEVES Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For lilustrations see Page 678.) 
No. 2158.—Long coats are very much in evidence this 


season and show many charming and attractive variations. 
The shawl collar is a very stylish feature and is seen in the 


(To HAVE THE 


coat here illustrated made of gray cloth with the collar of 


Alaska sable fur. Splendid shaping is given by under-arm 
darts, side-back gores and a center seam, the center seam end- 
ing at the top of coat-laps, while coat-plaits appear at the 
side-back seams. The fronts are lapped in double-breasted 
fashion, and two frogs are used for closing just below the 
collar to give a decorative finish. The large 
at the neck gives an air of luxurious comfort to the coat. 
Square-cornered pocket-laps cover openings to side pockets in 


the fronts. The two-seam sleeves show correct adjustment 


and are neatly finished 
about the wrist with two 
rows of stitching in cuff 
effect; they may be either 
box-plaited or gathered 
at the top, as preferred. 

All cloaking materials, 
such as broadcloth, mel- 
ton, diagonal or kersey, 
are suitable for the 
mode; English tweeds 
and checks are also large- 
ly used. The collar may 
be developed in Persian- 
lamb, sable, Astrakhan, 
velvet, or of the coat ma- 
terial itself if a strictly 
plain effect is desired. 

We have pattern No. 
2153 in nine sizes for Ja- 
dies from thirty to for- 
ty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the coat 
for a lady of medium 
size, calls for four yards 
and seven-eighths of 
goods fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 
ls. or 25 cents. 


—__—__~»——__—__— 


LADIES’ LONG COAT- 
WRAP, HAVING A 
CIRCULAR BACK WITH 
YOKE AND 
A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 
(For oe 


No. 2151.—-Another 
view of this coat-wrap is 
given at figure No. 176H 
in this number of THE 
DELINEATOR. 


shawl]-collar 
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is a high Medici collar fasLioned with rounding front corners, 
lined with the cream satin and fur trimmed.. The two-seam 
sleeves have their fulness confined by two rows of shirrings ; 
a very stylish wrist completion is given by large circular flaring 
cuffs that fall softly over the hands, a unique touch being 
imparted to the ouff by reversing one rounding end and tack- 














Very handrome cloak- 
ing brocade in soft shades 
of tan and brown is com- 
bined with plain cream 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG CoAT, WITH REMOV- 
ABLE Hoop. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR 
PLAITED. ) KNOWN AS THE NEWMARKET COAT. 


(For Description see Page 676.) 





satin in the development 
of this charming wrap, 
while stone marten fur gives effective decoration. The coat- 
wrap reaches to the bottom of the gown. The back is designed 
with a pointed yoke to which is joined a gracefully flaring cir- 
cular back made with a center seam sand rippling prettily; 
under-arm and shoulder seams connect the back with the 
smooth, loose fronts. A circular flounce of uniform depth 
forms the lower part of the coat and gives a rippled effect 
about the foot; its sections are joined jn seams corresponding 
with the seams in the upper part. bho right front is reversed 
in a huge lapel that is held in position on the shoulder by a 
hook and loop, and the closing is made invisibly along the 
revers and down the left side, the fronts being widely lapped. 
Three bands of fur ornament the lapel, which is faced with 
the cream satin, and the outer band is extended down the 
entire front, giving a most effective edge finish. At the neck 


ing it back 
to show the 
satin lining. 
Fur gives an 
effective 





2182 


edge finish 

to the cuffs. Back Vi 
Broad- ve 

cloth, _ bro- 


caded satin or corded silk may Be chosen to handsomely de- 
velop this coat-wrap. A charming creation for evening wear 
was made of brocaded white satin embroidered with gold 
threads with yellow satin overlaid with heavy lace for the 
collar, cuffs and revers; bands of sable completed the charming 
color scheme, the.result proving most) becoming and ‘effective. 
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The collar and cuffs may be entirely of fur, if preferred. cravenette being the most popular. Waterproof material may i 
We have pattern No. 2151 in five sizes for ladies from thirty _ be had in plain and mixed effects and also in plaids, stripes, etc. : 

to corty-six inches, bust measure. To make the coat-wrap for We have pattern No. 2168 in eight sizes for ladies from 

a lady of ‘medium size, requires five yards and three-fourths thirty-two to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 

of brocaded cloaking fifty-four inches wide, with a yardand an costume for a lady of medium size, requires five yards and 

eighth of plain satin twenty inches wide for the inside of the _ five-eighths of material forty-eight inches wide, with a fourth 

collar and cuffs and for facing. Price of 

pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


Pe 

LADIES’ TWO-PIECE STORM COSTUME, 

CONSISTING OF A DOUBLE-BREASTED 

CAPE AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT HAV- 

ING A FLY CLOSING AND TO BE MADE 
IN ANY DKSIRED LENGTH. 


(For Illustrations see Page 680.) 
No. 2163.—A practical two-piece costume 


which will give ample protection in stormy WN 
weather is here illustrated made of dark- .\ 
blue cravenette with a velvet inlay for the & RP 
collar. The costume consists of a cape and - NS \* 
a skirt. The cape has a backward-turning . “NSA 
plait at each side of the center seam, the a S\\. 

plaits being stitched along the folds from we Sc 

the neck to a short distance below and then av AN 
flaring slightly; it reachea some distance ‘\ SS WN 


yy, 


below the waist and is of circular shaping, 
fitting sinoothly across the shoulders and 
falling in deep flutes be- 
low. The closing is made 
to the throat in double- 
breasted style with but- 
tons and_ button-holes; 
and the front edges of 
the cape are reinforced 
by broad underfacings in 
which near the bottom 
convenient pockets are 
inserted. <A turn-down 
collar having widely flar- 
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ing ends is at the neck 
and is effectively inlaid 
with dark-blue velvet. 
The cape has a sweep of 
four yards and a quarter 
in the medium sizes. 
The skirt comprises 
five gores and is closed 
with a fly down the front. 
It is smoothly fitted at the 
top across the front and 
sides, a dart at each side 
of the closing and the 
shaping at the seams re- 
moving every particle of 
fulness; and the fulness 
at the back is stylishly ar- 
ranged at each side of the 
center in a box-plait that 
is single at the front and 
double at the back. The 
skirt may be made in any 
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Back View. 


Lapigs’ Lona Coat, WITH SHAWL COLLAR, (TO HAVE 
THE SLEEVES Box—PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see Page 677.) 


of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide (cut bias) 
for inlaying thecollar. Price of pattern, 1s. or 
25 cents. 
iin epee le 
LADIES’ CUTAWAY COAT. (To HAVE THE 
SLEEVES Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 681.) 


No, 2149.—One of the new cutaway coats is 


desired length, many lik- WN here shown made of brown broadcloth and 
ing it to reach to the an- S finished with machine-stitching and buttons. 
kles or just above, while SG It is closely adjusted on splendid lines by double 
others prefer it just to SG bust darts, under-arm and side-back gores, and 
escape the ground. Open- GQ a curving center seam that terminates at the 
ings finished with under- SG top of coat-laps. The fronts are reversed at 
laps are left at the side- SG the top in pointed lapels that form wide notches 
back seams for slipping _ with the ends of the rolling collar, which is fit- 
the hands in to uphold 2155 ted close and high at the back. The closing is 
the petticoat or skirt, if Front View. made below the lapels with buttons and but- 


these garinents are worn. 
Generally the skirt is 


worn over bloomers or a short petticoat. In the fnll length it 
measures a little over three yards at the foot in the medium 
sizes. The top of the skirt is finished with a belt, and a sep- 
arate pointed belt is passed through upright straps of the 


material attached to the sewed-on belt. 


This mode may be suitably developed in all waterproof cloths, 


ton-holes. The gores and fronts extend only 

to the waist, but side-skirts are joined on 
smoothly in becoming hip seams and form coat-plaits where 
they join the backs, the coat-plaits being marked at the top 
with a button. The side-skirts round away in graceful sweep- 
ing curves towards the back in regular cutaway style, and the 
coat at the back is in three-quarter length. ,The two-seam 
sleeves may be gathered. or box-plaited at the)top: 
































Diagonal, broadcloth, lady’s-cloth, covert cloth, cheviot and 
ipcord will satisfactorily develop this coat. Machine- 
ing and buttons will afford the most appropriate finish. 
We have pattern No. 2149 in eight sizes for ladies from 
irty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the coat 
a lady of medium size, will require two yards and three- 









Front 


ts’ Lone CoaT—WRAP, HAVING A CIRCULAR BACK 
witH YOKE AND A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 


(For Description see Page 677.) 


View 


arths of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of 


rn, 10d. or 20 cents. 





_—_——- -<>_ —_—__—_- 


IES’ SACK COAT, IN) THREE-QUARTER 


LENGTH. (To HAVE THE SteEvES Box-PLalTED or 
GATHERED.) DESIRABLE FOR FUR AND WIN- 


TER FABRICS GENERALLY 

| (For Illustrations see Page 681.) 
No. 2158.—This coat is shown differently made 

at figure No. 177H in this magazine. 
A sack coat in the fashionable three-quarter 
beth is here illustrated made of Astrakhan cloth 
d closed invisibly to the throat at the center of 
eloose front. The coat is in loose sack style bui 
eefully shaped to follow the lines of the figure 
yYacenter seam and curved under-arm seams that 
ve each a wide underfolded, backward-turning plait below 
e hip to give the necessary spring to the lower part of the 
fat. A high Medici collar that is made with rounding front 
forners and flares broadly gives an elegant completion to 
eneck. The two-seam sleeves may have tlieir fulness ar- 
miged in four box-plaits or in gathers at the top, as preferred. 
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Very handsome coats may be made up in this fashion of 
Persian-lamb, mink or moiré Astrakhan. The coat will prove 
much more effective in furs and in Astrakhan cloth and 
shaggy or rough cloths than if plain cloaking materials be 
used, although they also are very suitable. Taffeta, satin plain 
or brocaded or surah can be used most appropriately to line 
this garment. 

We have pattern No. 2158 in ten sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-eight inches, bust measure. To make the garment for 
a lady of medium size, will require two yards and a half of 
material fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
—_ — 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT. (To BE MapE 
WITH A FLARE COLLAR OR WITH A MILITARY STANDING COLLAR 
AND WITH THE SLEEVES DART-FITTED OR GATHERED.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 682.) 


No. 2240.—Rich black velvet was selected to develop this 
extremely attractive double-breasted cutaway coat, which is 
one of the season’s novelties. It may be closed diagonally 
from the neck to the waist, or the right front may be reversed 
above the bust to form a large triangular revers and closed 
diagonally below; or both fronts may be folded over in large 
revers to a little below the waist and closed invisibly down 
the center, as preferred, the different effects being shown in the 
illustrations. The coat shows splendid lines in its close adjust- 

ment, which 
‘is effected 


with single 
bust darts, 
under-arm 
and side- 


back gores 
and a center 
seam; coat- 
plaits are in- 
troduced at 
the side- 
back seams 
below the 
waist and 
give the nec- 
essary ful- 
ness, but the 
center seam 
is closed all 
the way to 
the edge. 
The fronts, 
belowthe 
waist, arecut 
rounding 
and very 
flaring, and 
the coat be- 
comes grad- 
ually longer 
towards the 
back. Large 
pocket-laps 
rounded at 
the front 
ends are 
placed very 
far back 
nearly to the 
coat-plaits 
and give 
roundness to 
the hips. The 
neck may be 
completed 
with a mili- 
tary stand- 
ing collar or 
with a high flaring collar shaped in six sections und with 
rounding front corners. The flare collar is lined with white 
satin. The two-seam sleeves may be gathered at the top or 
have all their fulness removed by five darts, that fit it smoothly 
about the arm-hole yet produce the fashionable outstanding 
effect that gives breadth to the shoulders. Sik ig used to line 
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the coat, and when the fronts are reversed they will be faced 
with the white satin to correspond with the flare collar. 

All tailor suitings will most appropriately be used for this 
charming coat, which is cut to give additional grace and 
beauty to the figure. For a black broadcloth suit the new 
shade of bluet silk would be a most effective lining, and rows 
of black silk braid will give stylish completion. If the front 
is to be reversed to form revers, a very dressy effect can be 
obtained by facing the revers with vel- 
vet. Just now there isa great fancy for 
jet decorations on velvet coats of this 
kind, and many handsome designs are 
seen. A pretty decoration for the revers 
of a dressy coat is to cover them with 
ribbon frills arranged sometimes in plain 
rows, but very often in pretty scroll 
effects that are most dressy. 

We have pattern No. 2240 in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. To make the coat 
for a lady of medium size, requires six 
yards and a fourth of goods twenty 
inches wide, with seven-eiglths of a 
yard of satin in the same width for 
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Front View. 


LapDIESs’ Two-Piece StoRM COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A DOUBLE—-BREASTED CAPE AND A Frve-GoRED 
SKIRT HAVING A FLY CLosING AND TO BE MADE IN ANY DESIRED LENGTH. . 


(For Description see Page 678.) 


facings and for the inside of flare collar. 


Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


—_>_____—__- 


LADIKS' DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT OR JACKET, GORED 
TO THE SHOULDERS AND WITH HIP SEAMS. (To 
HAVE THE SLEEVES Dart-FITTED OR GATHERED.) Zi 
(For Illustrations see Page 682.) 
No. 2245.—By referring to figure No. 183 H in this maga- 
zine, this stylish coat may be seen differently made up. 










ir. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


The handsome coat or jacket here shown made of faw 
cloth illustrates charming new features in its outlines an 
adjustment. It is closely fitted by side-front and side-bac 
gores "which extend to the shoulders and under-arm gore: 
and the back is without a seam at the center but is shaped t 
be gracefully narrow at the waist. All the gores terminat 
at the waist; the side-front gores are pointed at the lowe 
front corners, and the fronts curve in cutaway style towar 
the back and are extende 
to form coat-skirts, whic 
are smoothly fitted by sin. 
gle hip darts and form coat 
plaits where they join th 
back. Large pocket- -lay 
with rounding lower fror 
corners are joined to th 
coat at the hip seams an 
are placed well back, thei 
back ends being only a litt] 
in front of the plaits. Th 
fronts are reversed at th 
top in round-cornered lape 
that extend beyond the enc 
of the rolling collar, whic 
is of black velvet, and al 
closed below in doubl 
breasted style with buttor 
holes and large buttons. Th 
two-seam sleeves may ft 
dart-fitted at the top in th 
fashionable new way, eac 
dart being covered by 
pointed strap of the mé 
terial, or they may be gatl. 
ered. Straps of the materi: 
also cover the side-front an 
side-back seams and the ow 
side seams of the sleeve: 
and all the edgesare finishe: 
with many rows of stitching’ 

This coat or jacket ma 
be handsomely reproduce’ 
in cloth or velvet of an 
fashionable shade. It ma‘ 
also be developed in meltor 
tweed, kersey and othe 
cloakings and finished wit' 
machine-stitching, braid ¢ 
strappings of the materia’ 

We have pattern No, 224: 
in nine sizes for ladies fror' 
thirty to forty-six inche 
bust measure. To make th’ 
coat for a lady of mediur 
size, calls for two yards an: 
five-eighths of goods fifty: 
four inches wide, with half: 
yard of cloth fifty-four inch 
es wide extra for strapping: 
and a fourth of a yard ¢ 
velvet twenty inches wid: 
ae bias) for the collar 

rice of pattern, 10d. or 2 


cents. . 
ee 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREAST. 
ED COAT OR JACKET. (T: 


HAVE THE SLEEVES Darr: 
FITTED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Dlustrations see Page 
683.) 





No. 2224.—By referring t: 
figure No. 180 H in this magazine, this coat may be seen differ 
ently made up. 

Black melton was here selected for the coat. The garmen 
is particularly stylish and is adjusted by under-arm and side 
back gores and a center seam that ends at the top of coat 
laps. Below the waist an underfolded box-plait is arrange: 
at each side-back seam, and a button is placed on the sean 
just at the top of the plait. The fronts are reversed at th 
top in pointed lapels, along which they. are closed invisibl} 
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the new way, and a gradu- 
ated circular ruffle, which 
extends up the front edges 
to the neck and tapers nar- 
rowly at the ends, is joined 
smoothly to the cape. The 
ruffie has a seam at the 
center and ripples all round, 
and its edge and also its 
joining to the cape are fol- 
lowed by strappings of the 
plain cloth fastened on with 
many rows of stitching. The 
neck is finished with a high 
flaring collar that is formed 
of six joined sections and 
rounded toward the ends. 
A distinctive feature is the 
hood, which curves smoothly away from the 
front, where the ends meet, and is shaped 
by a seam extending from the neck at the 
center to the point and from the point 
to a short distance from the outer edge, 
which is reversed, the edges beyond the 
seam flaring widely in points and show- 
ing the point of the hood between. A point- 
ed strap buttoned on at the neck and sus- 
pender straps that are fastened to the darts 
on the shoulders, crossed over the front and 
closed at the back are used in adjusting the 


Front Vie. 2149 cape, but they may be omitted. 
Back View. Double-faced cloth is particularly well 
: 5 aaa cae £3 iets suited to the cape, requiring no lining and 
Lapiss’ CuTrawaY Coat. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES Box—PLAITED OR GATHERED.) elim of aepetsite tetoknees, bak roadie 


(For Description see Page 678.) 


to the throat: while below the lapels they are closed in 
double-breasted style with buttons and button-holes arranged 
at the bust and just be- 
low the waist. Square- 
cornered pocket-laps 
conceal openings to 
inserted side-pockets. 
The neck is finished 
with a very stylish 
collar which has a 
high flaring portion in 
Medici style joined to 
the upper edge of a 
closely-fitted standing 
collar; the flaring 
portion may be omit- 
ted. The two-seam 
sleeves may be dart- 
fitted at the top, or 
the fulness oe be 
arranged in gathers. 

The coat is extremely 2158 
stylish and may be 

developed in any of the fashionable coat- 
ings and trimmed with braid or fur. 

e have pattern No. 2224 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the coat fora lady of 
medium size, will require two yards and a 
fourth of material fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





—_——__@——___—_ 
LADIBS’ GOLF CAPE WITH GRADUATED 
CIRCULAR RUFFLE EXTENDING 
TO THE NECK. 
(For Niustrations see Page 683.) 

No. 2225.—This cape is again shown at 
figure No. 181 H in this magazine. 

The golf cape here illustrated is a new 
and exceptionally stylish mode. It is here 
shown made of double-faced blanketing with plain cloth for 
strappings. The cape is circular with a center seam and is 
smooth at the top, two darts fitting it over each shoulder, below 
which it falls in ripples. The front edges round gracefully in 
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and other plain and fancy cloakings are also 
appropriate. 
We have pattern No. 2225 in nine sizes for ladies from 


thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the cape 
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2158 
Front View. - Back View. 
Laprges’ Sack Coat, IN THREE-QUARTER LENGTH. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED 
OR GATHERED.) DESIRABLE FOR FUR AND WINTER FABRICS GENERALLY. 
(For Description see Page 679.) 


for a lady of medium size, calls for three yards and three- 
eighths of material fifty-four inches wide, with one yard of 
plain cloth fifty-four inches wide for strappings. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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sADIES’ CAPE (IN THREE-QoAR- 
TER LENGTHY) WITH CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCES THAT MAY BE 
SHALLOW OR DEEP AT THE 
BACK. (To BE MADE WITH OR 


WITHOUT THE UPPER CAPE.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 684.) 

No. 2241.—This stylish cape is 
llustrated made of jacque-rose 
yroadcloth and lined with silk. It 
onsists of a circular cape in three- 
juarter length and a short circular 
‘ape, both lengthened by circular 
lounces. The shaping of the short cape fits it smoothly 
-bout the neck, while the long cape is fitted with single 
[arts over the shoulders, and both fall in rippled effect 
11 round. Both capes are rounded in sweeping curves 
t their front edges to produce a graceful flare and are 
‘urved out at the center of the back, and the flounces 
re smoothly joined to the lower and front edges. The 
[ounces are gradually narrowed along the front edges . 
yf the cape until they are almost a point at the neck, but 
nay be of even depth across the back go as to rise with 
he curves of the cape; or they may deepen gradually 
oward the center of the back, as pretend! both effects 
yeing shown in the illustrations. The flaring collar is 
ashioned in six sections and has rounding front cor- 
.ers; it is finished at the top with a graduated circular frill 
hat makes a becoming framing for the face. This frill and 











2240 
Back View. 


Front View. 


Laviges’ DOUBLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT. 


THE SLEEVES DART-FITTED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Description see Page 679.) 


lso the upper cape may, however, be omitted. Both sides of 
his frill are of the cloth, unlike the circular flounces, which 








(To BE MADE WITH A FLARE 
COLLAR OR WITH A MILITARY STANDING COLLAR AND WITH 


THE DELINEATOR. 
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Back View. 


Lapies’ DoUBLE-BREASTED COAT OR JACKET, GORED TO THE SHOULDERS AND 
witH Hip Seams. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES DART-FITTED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see Page 680.) 


Double rows of stitching give a very neat com- 
Double-faced cloth 


are silk-lined. 
pletion to all the loose edges of the cape. 
will make a stylish cape of this description. 
We have pattern No. 2241 in five sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fora lady of medium 
size, the garment with upper cape calls for four yards and 
five-eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide, while the garment 
without upper cape requires three yards and a half of goods 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


——_——_-~——_____—_ 


LADIES’ ETON JACKET. (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A 


CENTER—BacK SEAM, WITH THE FRONT STRAIGHT—-AROUND OR 
POINTED AND WITH THE SLEEVES DART-FITTED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 685.) 


No. 2192.—Eton jackets are so universally becoming and 
give such trimness to the figure that they are 
always successful claimants for popular favor. A 
remarkably stylish jacket of this description is 
here illustrated made of army-blue cloth and 
trimmed with black braid and gilt buttons. It 
may be made with. or without a center-back 
seam but is closely adjusted by single bust darts 
and unusually wide under-arm gores. The closing 
is made down the center of the front with hooks 
and eyes, while effective decoration is given by 
horizontal rows of black braid in graduated lengths, 
the ends being completed in loops that are held in 
position by brass buttons. A standing collar braid- 
trimmed finishes the neck. The jacket extends 
just to the waist-line at the back and sides and 
may be straight-around or fashioned with a slight 
point in front that gives a becoming length to the 
waist. Anoriginal touch is introduced in the two- 
seam sleeves, which may be double-gathered at the 
top or smoothly fitted into the arm-hole by four 
darts so arranged as to make the sleeves stand out 
becomingly at the top, these dart-fitted sleeves be- 
ing among the novelties of the season. About the 
wrist the sleeve is tastefully completed by two 
rows of braid finished-with loops under buttons 
at the outside of the arm. The jacket is lined 
throughout with black satin. 

A military-gray cloth will be appropriate for this 
style of jacket,or a shade of maroon Venetian cloth 
may be used. A jacket made of black cloth and 
trimmed with flat black silk braid outlined with 
fine silver braid and with silver buttons would be 
effective and original. Taffeta silk is the most ap- 
proved jacket lining. 

We have pattern No. 2192 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make 
the jacket for a lady of medium sige>calls for aq yard and a 
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Lap1gs’ DOUBLE-BREASTED CoAT OR JACKET. (TO HAVB THE SLEEVES DaRT- 
FITTED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see Page 680.) 
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| fourth of material fifty-four inches wide. 
Prive of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—_—_—_——_- # 7«”§ 


LADIES’ ETON JACKET. (To Be STRAIGHT- 


AROUND OR PoiNnTEnD IN FRONT AND MADE 
*ITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER-BACK SEAM 
WITH THE REVERS AND COLLAR PLAIN OR IN 
TaBS AND WITH THE SLEEVES DART-FITTED 
UR GATHERED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 685.) 


No. 2205.—Another view of this jacket 
may be obtained by referring to figure No. 
14H in this number of Tue DeLiearor. 

The Eton jacket 
here shown is a 
thoroughly up-to- 
date and becoming 
mode. Brown cloth 
and velvet were se- 
lected for its pres- 

ent development, 

and lines of sou- 
tache braid supply 

a stylish edge fin- 

ish. The jacket is 

shaped by single 
| bust darts and un- 
der-arm and shoul- 
der seams and may 
be made with or 
without a center- 
tack seam, as il- 
lustrated. The 
lower edge may be 
straight-around or 
wointed in front, 
the points yiving 
tecoming length 
io the figure. Large, 
vdd-looking revers 
jvined to the front 
edges of the fronts 
above the bust and 
4 three-section flar- 
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ing collar are at- Dy 
tractive features a ae ae 
of the jacket; they ose 


may be plain or in 
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darts, or they may be gath- 
_ ered at the top, as prefer- 
red, the darts, which are a 
new idea, being so formed 
as to give the broad-shoul- 
der effect so fashionable. 
Velvet, tweed, serge, che- 
viot and whipcord are ap- 
propriate materials for de- 
veloping the jacket, and 
braid or fur may be used 
for garniture. 
e have pattern No. 2205 
in nine sizes for ladies from 


thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To 
make the jacket fora lady of medium size, calls 
for a yard and three-eighths of cloth fifty-four 
inches wide, with half a yard of velvet twenty 
inches wide for the revers and the inside of 
collar. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


ee 


LADIES’ COAT-BASQUE WITH HIP SEAMS. 


(For Illustrations see Page 686.) 


No. 2156.—Another view of this coat-basque 
may be obtained by referring to figure No. 


Back View. 


Lapies’ GotF-CAPE WITH GRADUATED CIRCULAR-RUFFLE 


EXTENDING TO THE NECK. 
(For Description see Page 681.) 


168 H in this number of THe Der inEAToR., 
An exceptionally stylish coat-basque with 


hip seams is here pictured made of whip- 
cord and finished with stitching and braid- 
ing. The perfectly close adjustment is made 


with double bust darts, under-arm and side- 
back gores and a curving center seam, and 


the closing is made invisibly at the center 


of the front all the way to the throat, where 
the standing collar is also closed. The 


skirts lengthening the basque at the front 
and sides round sharply away from the 


front and deepen gradually in a curve 
toward the back; they are joined on in be- 


tabs, as preferred, botli effects being illustrated. The two- coming hip seams and join the side edges of the backs under 
seam sleeves may be fitted smoothly into the arm-hole by four _coat-plaits which are marked at th¢top,by buttons, The back 


684 


is pointed at the lower end of the center seam and is in three- 
quarter length. The two-seam sleeves are gathered at the top. 

Coat-basques are in high vogue and are equally suitable for 
dressy and general wear, the material being cloth of fine 
quality, velvet or rich, firm novelty goods or some more inex- 
pensive woollen, according to the intended use of the gar- 
ment. Elaborate or simple braiding may give the finish. 

We have pattern No. 2156 in twelve sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the coat- 
basque for a lady of medium size, requires two yards of material 
fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—_— oe ——— 


LADIES’ BASQUE. (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER- 
BacK SEAM AND TO HAVE THE SLEEVES DaRT-FITTED OR 
GATHERED AND THE PEPLUM WITH ROUND OR SQUARE CORNERS.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 686.) 


No. 2173.—At figure No. 170H in this number of Tue 
DELINEATOR © thiis 
basque may be 
again observed. 

Velvet for suits, 
waists or trimming 
is more in evidence 
this season than 
ever before and 
will be appreciated 
on account of its 
rich, soft beauty 
and general be- 


comingness. <A 

most graceful 

_basque is here — aa”) 
represented made Sa ? 
of black velvet S 


with the full vest 
and standing collar 
of white satin. Jet 
buttons decorate 
the open fronts. 
Exquisite shaping 
is given by single 
bust darts and un- 
der-arm and side- 
back gores 
and the back 
may be made 
with or with- 
out a center 
seam, as de- 
sired. The 
fronts open 
broadly to 
show a full 
gathered 
vest com- 
pleted at the 
neck with a 
standing col- 
lar and fin- 
ished at the 
waist with smooth belt-sections that are pointed at the closing, 
which is made invisibly down the center of the vest. The 
fronts are rolled back to form oddly shaped notched revers 
that give a very attractive appearance to the basque, the neck 
of which is finished with a high flaring Medici collar that ends 
at the revers. The basque is lengthened by a circular peplum 
that is fashioned with a center seam and to have either square 
or rounding front corners; the circular shaping gives the pep- 
lum a desirable rippled effect that is nost becoming, while the 
fulness at the center of the back is folded to form an under 
box-plait. The two-seam sleeves may be fitted smoothly with 
four darts at the top or they may be gathered, as illustrated. 
Fancifully pointed tarn-over cuffs stylishly finish the wrists. 

A most attractive waist may be made of dark-blue broad- 
cloth with the revers faced with blue velvet, the vest showing 
between being made of maize-colored crépe. 

We have pattern No. 2173 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the basque 
for a lady of medium size, calls for four yards and three- 
fourths of velvet twenty inches wide, with five-eighths of a 
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Front View. 


CULAR FLOUNCES THAT MAY BE SHALLOW OR 
DEEP AT THE Back. (TO BE MADE WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE UPPER CAPE.) 
(For Description see Page 682.) 
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LADIES’ Cape (IN THREE—QUARTER LENGTH), WITH CiR- 
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yard of satin twenty inches wide, for the vest and standing 
collar. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
——_——$>—__——_—— | 

LADIES’ LOUIS XV. BASQUE. , 

(For Illustrations see Page 687.) - | 

No. 2164.—This basque is again represented at figure No:' 
169 H in this magazine. 


This Louis XV. basque is here shown made of velvet 
and satin and rich ornamentation is afforded by jet passe- 
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menterie, large jevelled buttons and frills of lace. The 
basque is made with a dart-fitted vest which ends at the 
waist and on which is arranged a deep full yoke that is 
gathered at the top and bottom; its close adjustment is 
effected by single bust darts, under-arm and side-back gores, 
and a center seam that ends at the top of an underfolded 
box-plait. The fronts fasten with a hook and eye at the 
bottom of the yoke but flare.above and below; and to them 
are joined large hatchet (revers; that give quite a distin- 


mished air to the basque. 
Full ties of satin, lace-trimmed at the ends, 


the center. 


sre bowed where the fronts close and, with the large jet 
The 


huttons on the fronts, give an elaborate appearance. 
‘onts shape a short point in front of the darts, 
bat beyond the darts the basque deepens almost 
‘) three-quarter length and with a stylishly 
»unding outline toward the back. The turn- 
ver colar with crush stock handsomely com- 
sletes the neck. 


nade over 
smooth linings 
ind have their 
top fulness col- 
xcted in two 
ws of shirr- 
ings; turn-over 
satin cuffs fash- 
ioned with flar- 
ing points and 
decorated with 
passemente- 
ne finish the 
ieeves. 
A basque of 
this description 
, my be made 
' of green velvet, 
{with the yoke 
{and vest of 
white satin, 
vhile bands of 
wble give a 
rich, handsome 
finish. Cloth is 
also desirable 
forthe develop- 
ment of the 
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The vest closes invisibly down 


newest lines. 
with hooks and eyes. 
at the neck. 


coat-laps. 
The two-seam sleeves are 





2192 
Front View. Back View. 


Lapigs’ Eton Jacket. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER-BACK SEAM, WITH THE FRONT 
STRAIGHT-AROUND OR POINTED AND WITH THE SLEEVES DarRT—FITTED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see Page 682.) 


685 


ness being induced by a curving center seam, side-back and 
under-arm gores and double bust darts, all fashioned on the 
The closing is made invisibly down the front 
A braid-trimmed. standing collar is 
The basque is pointed at the 
front and curves gracefully over the hips, while 
the back portions are extended to form postil- 
ion tails, the center seam ending at the top of 
The two-seam sleeves may be either 
dart-fitted or gathered at the top, and a cuff 


effect is given by 
rows of braid. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 2170 
in twelve sizes 
for ladies from 
thirty’ to for- 
ty-six - inches, 
bust measure. 
To make the 
basque for a 
lady of medium 
size, calls for a 
yard and three- 
eighths of ma- 
terial fifty inch- 
es wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 


—_——— ee 


LADIES’ 
BASQUE- 
WAIST. 


(For Illustrations 
see Page 688.) 


No. 2184.—~ 


mode. Silk, satin or thin fabrics can be used for the yoke, and This basque-waist may be again seen by referring to figure 


' the revers may be all-over covered with lace or jet. 

' Wehave pattern No. 2164 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 
tasque for a lady of medium size, requires five 
yards and an eighth of velvet twenty inches 
ride, with one yard of satin twenty inches 

l wide for the yoke, revers, collar, cuffs and 

facings, and a yard and a half of ribbon seven 


inches wide for 
ties and a stock. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 


—_—- 


LADIES’ 
BASQUE. (To 
HAVE THE 
SLEEVES GATH- 
ERED OR 
DaRt-FITren.) 
‘For Ihustrations 
see Page 687.) 

No. 2170.— 
Another view 
/ this basque 
13 given at g 
ste No. 171 
ja this maga- 

Zine, 

Basques 
pointed in front 
and with nar- 
"ow postilion 
“ack «6 will = bbe 
‘uch ~=appreci- 
ated as a change 
from the round 
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hasque which has been so long in favor. 
chown made of black broadcloth and trimmed with black silk 
braid in plain and fancy designs. The perfect cut of the 
garment gives added grace and beauty to the figure, round- 


To make the 


acter. 






Front View. Back View. 


Lapigs’ EToN Jacket. (To BE STRAIGHT-AROUND OR POINTED IN FRONT AND MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT A CENTER-BACK SEAM, WITH THE REVERS AND COLLAR PLAIN OB IN 
TABS AND WITH THE SLEEVES DART-FITTED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see Page 683.) 


This basque is here 


No. 179 H in this number of Tae DELingator. 
The very newest and most attractive colorings are com- 
bined in this dainty waist, which is here shown made of cin- 
der-brown cloth and burnt-orange velvet, with 

narrow black braid passementerie to give char- 

The waist, which is made over a fitted 
lining, has a deep yoke at the back joined to 
the smooth vest by shoulder seams. 


he front 
and back por- 
tions are very 
ornamental; 
the fronts flare 
broadly over 
the velvet vest, 
and both the 
fronts and back 
are plaited in a 
unique fan ef- 
fect, the plaits 
coming togeth- 
er quite closely 
at the waist and 
spreading _to- 
ward the top, 
where they are 
cut off in un- 
equal lengths, 
giving a sort of 
step effect that 
is decidedly 
novel; and at 
each side - of 
the plaits the 
basque- waist 
is perfectly 
smooth. The 
vest closes 
along the left 
shoulder and 


down the left side. The standing collar, also closed at the left 
side, is of velvet, and a fanciful touch is given by flaring 
pointed sections joined to it at the sides. 
sleeves have gathered fulness at the.top and,are finished 


The two-seam 


686 


about the wrists with pointed, velvet cuffs. Oblong tabs fall 
over the tops of the sleeves in cap or epaulette effect. A 
fitted velvet belt, cut bias and joined in a seam at the center 


of the back, is becomingly pointed and gives a stylish waist- 


completion. 
Many tasteful combinations can be developed in this waist. 
It will prove very attractive for dressy occasions if made of 
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2156 


Front View. 


Lapies’ Coat-BaSQUE wITH Hip SEAMS. 


(For Description see Page 683.) 


gray velvet with the yoke, vest and collar of tucked white 
satin and with narrow bands of chinchilla fur or steel passe- 
menterie for ornamentation. The belt may then be made of the 
Bray velvet and fastened at the front with a fancy buckle. 

e have pattern No. 2184 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the basque- 
waist for a lady of medium size, calls for a yard and seven- 
eighths of dress goods forty inches wide, with a yard and a 
fourth of velvet twenty inches wide 
for the vest, back-yoke, collar, belt, 
cuffs and points. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


——_____—__- 


LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, CLOSED 
AT THE LEFT SIDE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 688.) 


No. 2204.—A different develop- 
ment of this basque-waist is given at 
figure No. 178 H in this magazine. 

The stylish waist here illustrated 
shows an effective combination of 
fawn broadcloth and petunia velvet, 
with bands of Persian lamb and pas- 
sementerie for decoration. The waist 
is cut fancifully low to show a deep 
back-yoke and a smooth under-front 
in yoke effect. The waist-adjustment 
shows only shoulder and under-arm 
seams, but the waist is made over a 
tight-fitting lining that closes at the 
center of the front, while the waist 
itself closes along the left shoulder 
and down the left side under the arm. 
The back and front are both smooth 
at the top and cut in graceful, scol- 
loped effect and edged with Persian 
lamb above a band of passementerie, the soft fur showing 
effectively against the velvet that forms the under-front and 
back-yoke. At the back the fulness at the waist is laid in tiny 
plaits close to the center, while both the under and outer front 
are gathered quite full at the center and blouse in a way that 
is stylish and becoming. A stock of velvet, fancifully extended 
to turn over in a flaring point at each side and finished at the 











LaptEs' Basque. 
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back with tiny frill ends, is adjusted about the plain standin 
collar. The fanciful two-seam sleeves are made over coa: 
shaped linings and finished about the wrists with bands of fr 
and passementerie; at the top the upper portions are cut in 
way that harmonizes with the upper outlines of the front an: 
back and lap over gathered velvet puffs that add greatly t 
the originality and beauty of the sleeve while fur and pass 
menterie border the loose upper edge. A crush be 
of velvet fastens in front with a handsome bucki 
and appropriately finishes this attractive waist. 

The charming combinations that can be used an 
the various suitable fabrics that may be chosen for th: 
waist are numerous. The mode could be selected fc 
developing a velvet dress, the waist in that instanc 
being of velvet, while tucked satin. all-over lace c 
spangled net would be used for the under-fron: 
back-yoke and sleeve puffs; narrow bands of sabi 
would give an appropriate finish. ) 

We have pattern No. 2204 in seven sizes for ladi« 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. T 
make the basque-waist for a lady of medium size, cal 
for a yard and three-eighths of dress goods fort 
inches wide, with a yard and five-eighths of velv« 
twenty inches wide for the stock, belt, puffs, back 
yoke and facings. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cent: 


| 
LADIES’ SURPLICE EVENING WAIST. (To BE Mar 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR CaP-SLEEVES 
AND CIRCULAR BERTHA.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 688.) 


No. 2228.—At figure No. 173H in this magazin 
this waist is shown differently developed. 

Yellow-and-white striped silk is here combine 
with yellow satin in this beautiful evening waist, an 
gatlered ruches of white chiffon form a simple ga) 
niture. The waist is low-necked and shaped by under-art 
and short shoulder seams. The seamless back is smooth s 
the top but has fulness at the bottom arranged in closely.lappe 
plaits at the center. The fronts are lapped in surplice sty] 
and are arranged in graceful drapery folds by upturning plait 
in the arm-holes, closely-lapped, forward-turning plaits at thi 
lower edge of the right front, where the plaits are laid clos 
to the front edge, and gathers at the front edge of the le! 
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Front View. Back View. 

(To BK MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER-BaCc 

SEAM AND TO HAVE THE SLEEVES DART-FITTED OR GATHERED 
AND THE PEPLUM WITH ROUND OR SQUARE CORNERS.) 


(For Description see Page 684. ) 


front. The waist is made with a body lining perfectly adjaste 
by double bust darts and the usual seams and closed at th 
center of the front. A smooth circular Bertha which is joine 
to the neck and all the way down to the front edge of the over 
lapping front is a charming feature; it has a rounding lowe 
outline and narrows toward the ends. The adoption of th 
Bertha and also of the circular cap-sleeves is optional. Th 
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cap-sleeves are shaped to be rather narrow under the arms, 
and ripple over the arms in a pretty manner. A crush 
belt with a frill-finished overlapping end completes the waist. 

Many beautiful combinations may be effected in this 
charming waist, silks and plain or fancy brocaded satins being 
particularly appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 2228 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. To , 
make the waist for a lady of medium size, 
calls for a yard and seven-eighths of silk 
twenty inches wide, with a yard and 
three-eighths of satin in the same width 
for the Bertha and crush belt. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ WAIST, CLOSED AT THE LEFT 


SIDE. (To Bs WoRN WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE GUIMPE.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 68v.) 


No. 2382.—This graceful, simple waist 
is suitable for afternoon or evening wear. It is shown devel- 
oped in bluet cloth, with the guimpe of tucked white taffeta, 
while ruchings and a crush belt of ribbon give dainty and 
attractive touches. The waist may be worn with or without 
the guimpe, which is made quite short so as not to extend to 
the waist-line and is snugly fitted by double bust darts and 
under-arm gores. The stuck collar covering the close stand- 
i collar and also tho two-seam sleeves are of the tucked 
eta. The sleeves have slight gathered fulness at the top, 
and the closing is made invisibly at the center of the back. 
The waist, which is made over a fitted lining, is cut low 
and rounding at the neck and is smooth at the sides, while 
the front and back are in full gathered style, the fulness 
being drawn well to the center and allowed to droop in 
pretty blouse fashion in front. The closing is made along 
the left shoulder and under-arm seams. Fancifully shaped 
caps stand out gracefully over the short puff sleeves, which 
are made over smooth linings. Ruches of ribbon outline the 
low, round neck, while a second ruche is arranged below on 
the front and softly outlines the caps. A soft crush belt of 
ribbon gives a becoming waist-completion. 
An effective evening waist could be made of white Swiss 
with frills of lace, while a colored silk lining would be 








2170 






Front View. 
Lanigs’ Louis XV, BasQuE. 
(For Description see Page 684.) 


2164 
Back View. 


most appropriate. The guimpe may be of tucked Swiss. 

We have pattern No. 2232 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the waist 
for a lady of medium size, calls for a yard and three-eighths 
of goods forty inches wide; the guimpe needs two yards and 
a half of tacked silk twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIKS' WAIST, CLOSED AT THE LEFT SIDE. (To BE Maps 
with HieH OB SQUARE NECK AND WITH OR WITHOUT SLEEVES. ) 
(For Illustrations see Page 689.) 

No. 2217.—At figure No. 172 H in this magazine this waist 
is again illustrated. 
This is a charming waist suitable for evening or day wear, 





Front View. 
LADIES’ BASQUE. 


Back View. 


(To HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR DART~ 
FITTED.) 


(For Description see Page 685.) 


as it may be made high-necked with full-length sleeves 
or with low square neck and with or without sleeves. It is 
here illustrated made up in a combination of sky-blue silk 
and figured net. The waist has a deep square yoke shaped by 
shoulder seams, and full lower-portions that are gathered at 
the top and bottom and joined in under-arm seams. The ful- 
ness is drawn toward the center at the front and back so as to 
leave the sides perfectly smooth, and the front blouses softly 
over the crush ribbon belt. The closing is made along the left 
shoulder and under-arm seams. The waist is made with a 
closely fitted lining that is closed at the center of the front. 
The two-seam sleeves have no linings 
and but slight gathered fulness at the 
top, where they stand out with small 
puff effect. A novel, picturesque ef- 
fect is produced by a double ruffle of 
silk arranged along the lower edge of the 
yoke and continued acroas the sleeves in 
the same straight line. Ribbon about the 
arm-)holes is tied in stylish shoulder bows 
that givea becoming touch to this pleas- 
ing mode. With the square neck the 
sleeves may be used or not; when the 
sleeves are not used a quaint effect is 
produced by tacking the ends of a strip 
of elastic, covered with silk put on full so 
as to allow the elastic to stretch across 
the arm, to extend from the lower corners of the yoke 
to support the ruffles. When the waist is high-necked a 
standing collar covered with a ribbon stock completes it. 

The waist may be developed with charming results in 
soft woollen materials combined with corded or plain 
silk for the yoke. For evening wear handsome waists 
may be made of net, chiffon, Liberty silk and lace. 
A waist of Liberty silk made up in this style with 
low square neck has the shallow yoke overlaid with 
spangled net and the ruffles of lace. The waist may be 
worn with any of the new skirts, which will frequently 
be of the same fabric. When developed in black or 
white chiffon over taffeta silk and trimmed with ruffles 
of the same fabric the effect is particularly dainty. 
The front of the waist may be trimmed with frills of narrow 
satin ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 2217 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the high- 
necked waist for a lady of medium size, calls for a yard and a 
fourth of silk twenty inches wide, with a yard and three- 
eighths of lace net twenty-seven inches wide for the yoke and 
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2184 
Front View. Back View. 
LapDigs’ BASQUE-W AIST. 


(For Description see Page 685.) 


sleeves; the low-necked waist requires one yard of goods 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST WITH REMOVABLE STOCK-COLLAR 
(To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE BACK YOKE-FACING AND 
Fitrep Bopy-Lining.) AS SUITABLE FOR PLAIDS 
AND CHECKS AS FOR OTHER GOODS. 

(For Illustrations see Page 689.) 

No. 2226.—The handsome shirt-waist here illustrated is 
made of electric-blue flannel with a velvet stock-collar, and 
gilt buttons impart a decorative touch. It is made over 
a fitted lining, the use of which, however, is optional, and 
is smoothly adjusted at the sides by under-arm seams. The 
back is plain at the top and may be made with or without 
the pointed yoke-facing, which is stitched over the shoulder 
seains and fashioned with a seam at the center. The slight 
fulness at the bottom is brought down trim and laid in tiny 
backward-turning plaits at the center. The fronts are made 
becomingly full, the fulness at the top being taken up in eight 
short tucks at each side of the closing, which is made 
down the center of the front through a box-plait with 
button-holes and gilt buttons; at the waist the fulness is col- 
lected in two rows of shirrings and allowed to blouse stylishly. 
The neck is completed with a fitted band over which is worn 
the velvet stock-collar, which is pointed at the front and 
closed atthe center of the back. The one-seam sleeves are 
gathered at the top and bottom and slashed at the outside of 
the arm above regulation link cuffs; tiny frills of silk or 
ribbon finish the slashed edges. ; 

Plaid and checked woollen fabrics and velvet will develop 
beautifully if made by this shirt-waist pattern; broadcloth, 
French flannel, lady’s-cloth, cashmere and challis also 
sre suitable shirt-waist materials. A linen collar or a 
wrinkled ribbon stock will give a becoming neck-com- 
pletion, while studs may be used to effect a closing in- 
stead of buttons. 

We have pattern No. 2226 in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make 
the shirt-waist for a lady of medium size, calls for two 
yards and three-fourths of goods thirty-six inches wide, 
with a fourth of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide (cut 
bias) for the stock. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ DRESSING-SACK. (To BE Maps with FULI- 
LENGTH OR SHORTER SLEEVES AND WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE FitrEeD UNDER—FRONTS.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 690.) 


No. 2166.—Apricot cashmere was selected for this 
graceful dressing-sack. At the back and sides the gar- 
ment is closely fitted by under-arm and side-back gores 
and a center seam, and the loose fronts are adjusted over 
dart-fitted under-fronts, the use of which, however, is optional. 
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The fronts are gathered at the top and joined to a yoke 
that is curved to form a point at the closing, which is 
made invisibly down the center. Ribbon ties tacked at 
the under-arm seams hold the fronts in becomingly, 
although they may be allowed to hang loose, if prefer- 
red. The lower edge of the sack is trimmed with a frill 
of lace edging headed by a row of insertion, and the 
sleeves show a corresponding decoration, the insertion 
overlying bands finishing the wrists. The sleeves are 
gathered at the top and bottom and placed over coat- 
shaped linings; they may be in full length or shorter, 
as preferred. The trimming is completed by a row of 
insertion at the lower edge of the yoke and at the 
top of the standing collar. 

Soft woollens like merino, French flannel, challis, 
Lansdowne and vailing make attractive dressing-sacks, 
and the thin wash materials, such as lawn, nainsook 
and cambric, are also liked. <A pretty trimming can 
always be arranged with lace and ribbon. A dainty 
sack made up by this pattern is of lavender challis, with 
black velvet tie-strings and dainty écru lace edging and 
insertion for the trimming. Jabots of lace fall over the 
closing and a frill turns over from the top of the collar. 

We have pattern No. 2166 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For alady of 
medium size, the dressing-sack needs two yards and three- 

fourths of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 


—$—$—_-_______ 
LADIES’ DRESSING-SACK WITH FITTED UNDER-FRONTS. 
(To Be MADE WiTH Faxcy on PLam Stanvine CoLuar.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 690.) 


No. 2169.—An oddly shaped yoke and uniquely designed 
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2204 
Back View. 





Front View. 


LADIES’ BasQuE-Walst, CLOSED aT THE Lert SIDEz. 
(For Description see Page 686.) 
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be NX 
Front View. 2228 


Back View 


Lapbies' SURPLICE EVENING WalIst. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 


THE CIRCULAR CAP-SLEEVES AND CIRCULAR BERTHA.) 
(For Description see Page 686.) 


cuffs are new and attractive features of this dressing-sack, 
which is pictured made of primrose China silk and effectively 
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trimmed with frills of wide and nar- 
row lace. At the back and sides the 
sack is closely and smoothly adjusted 
by under-arm and side-back gores and 
acenter seam, while the front, which 
is fashioned with a yoke upper part 
and loose, flowing lower part, is made 
over fitted under-fronts of basque 
depth. The yoke is fancifully cut 
with three points at the botiom out- 
lined with a narrow lace frill, and the 2226 
lower part, which is joined to the 
yoke after being gathered, falls loosely 
in soft, graceful folds, the fulness being arranged well 
forward so as to leave the sides smooth. The closing 
ismade invisibly at the center of the front. The neck 
may be finished with eithey a plain standing collar or 
with a standing collar having a fancy pointed, turn-over 
portion that flares at the back and front joined to it 
with most decorative results. The sleeves have only 
one seam and are gathered at the top and bottom and 
finished with an odd cuff that is pointed at the top on 
the upper side and outlined with a narrow lace frill; a 
wider frill of lace falls over the hand. 

Cashmere, crépon, French flannel and nun’s-vailing 
are appropriate for dressing-sacks, and trimming may be 
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Lapres’ Waist, CLOSED aT THE LEFT Sipe. (To BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT 





THE GUIMPE.) 
(For Description see Page 687.) 


Front View. Back View. 
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Front View. Back View. 
LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST WITH REMOVABLF STOCK COLLAR. (TO BE MADE WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE BacK YOKE-Facin@ anD Fitrep Bopy-Linine.) 
As SUITABLE FOR PLAIDS AND CHECKS AS FOR OTHER GOODS. 


(For Description see Page 688.) 


trimmed with ribbon frills, the yoke 
and cuffs being overlaid with heavy 
all-over lace. French flannel with the 
loose edges embroidered in silk scol- 
lops will be effective and servicéable. 
We have pattern No. 2169 in nine 
9939 sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
: six inches, bust measure. To make 
the dressing-sack fora lady of me- 
dium size, calls for four yards and a half of material 
twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 








>—_——_ 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ FANCY MUFF. 
(For Illustration see Page 690.) 


No, 2244.—In cold weather a muff is a necessity, 
and this season fancy muffs are considered stylish and 
are certainly very attractive. The illustration pic- 
tures a very graceful muff made of black velvet with 
a lining of cherry-red silk. The necessary stiffening 
and warmth are supplied by crinoline and cotton- 
batting or wool wadding. The muff portion has its 
ends joined on top, and the lining is 
joined to its side edges after being 
turned and formed in a tuck, the 
tuck holding an elastic that forms the 
edge in a frill and draws the sides up 
to the desired size. <A circular rufile 
composed of four sections is joined 
if smoothly around the muff a short dis- 

tance from the edge and crosses the 
9917 top of the muff at each side of the 

seam; it ripples in a very pretty way 
and is a distinguishing feature. 

Velvet and plain or Astrakhan cloth may be used 
for muffs of this style, and bands of Persian-lamb, 
mink or other suitable fur will provide handsome 
decoration. Fine lace, ribbon bows or rosettes of 
chiffon may be used for garniture if a particularly 
fancy muff be desired. 

We have pattern No. 2244 in one size only. To 
make the muff, requires a yard and five-eighths of 
goods twenty inches wide, with a yard and five- 
eighths of silk in the same width for the lining and 
to line the frill. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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Laprgs’ Waist, CLOSED AT THE Lert Sipe. (To BE MADE WITH HIGH OR LADIES’ AND MISSES’ FANCY MUFF. 


SquaRkE NECK AND WITH OR WITHOUT SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 687.) 


(For Illustration see Page 691.) 


No. 2248.—Fancy muffs: are much in vogue this 
season, and the circular frill which is seen on gar- 


suppliea oy lace, braid, feather-stitching or ribbon. A more ments of all description is also a distinguishing feature of 
elaborate sack may be made of figured blue taffeta silk and these luxurious belongings. The muff here illustrated is made 


& 
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of black velvet and lined with bluet silk. The muff portion 
is gathered slightly at the sides and has its ends joined at the 





Back View. 
Lapiss’ Dresstne- Sack. 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED UNDER- FRONTS.) 


(For Description see Page 688.) 


top, where it is quite narrow, becoming gradually wider towards 
the bottom. The silk lining is gathered full on an elastic cord 
at each end, which is finished toform a frill, and crinoline and 
‘cotton batting are used to give firmness and warmth. Gath- 
‘ered circular frills of velvet, silk-lined, finish each side of the 
muff; they fall softly over the wrists, giving a very decorative 
touch to the muff. Bands of ribbon encircle the muff and are 
tacked under a large stylish bow at the top. 

Very handsome muffs are made of fur, with the frills of 
velvet, silk-lined, as seen in the illustration; frills of accord- 
ion-plated chiffon or Liberty silk are used upon silk and 
velvet muffs. Handsome muffs are effective additions to 
street toilettes. 

We have pattern No. 2248 in one size only. To make 
the muff, will require a yard and three-eighths of material 
twenty inches wide, with a yard and seven-eighths of silk 
in the same width for the lining and to line the frills. Price 
of pattern, 5d. 
or 10 cents. 


—___@____. 


LADIES’ FIT- 
TED BELTS, 
FOR WAISTS. 


(For Illustrations 
see Page 691.) 
No. 2161.— 
Two styles of 
fitted belts for 
waists are here 
shown made of 
yelvet. They 
may be sewed to 
the waist or fin- 
ished separate 
from the waist, 
to be worn or 
not, as prefer- 
red. Both styles 





(To BE MADE WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORTER SLEEVES 
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back, while the other style is in rounding outline, but both 
are deeper at the front than at the back so as to give the most 
fashionable lines to the figure. 
They are adjusted to give length 
to the waist and are very styl- 
ish accessories. | 

Silk, satin, velvet and ma- 
terial to match the waist 
may be used for making these 
belts, and they may be trimmed 
with narrow jet gimp, if liked. 

We have pattern No. 2161 
in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. To make 
either belt for a lady of me- 
dium size, will require three- 
eighths of a yard of material twenty inches 
wide. Price of pattern; 8d. or 5 cents. 
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LADIES’ TWO-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE, FITTED 
WITH A CAP TOP. 
(For Iiustrations see Page 691.) 


No. 2198.—This sleeve introduces a unique fea- 
ture in the cap-top, which is one of Fashion’s 
latest fancies. The cap top is fitted smoothly into 
the arm-hole and has a rounding lower outline 
where itis join- 
ed smoothly 
to the upper 
sleeve - portion. 
The sleeve is in two-seam 
style and stands out stylishly 
at the top, giving the desir- 
able broad-shoulder effect. 

The sleeve may be stylish- 
ly developed in any of the 
fashionable tailor cloths or 
other woollen material and 
an ornamental! finish may be 
obtained by decorating the 
cap-top with shirred ribbon, 
ruchings, passementerie, etc. 

We have pattern No. 2198 
in seven sizes for ladies from, 
ten to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about 
an inch below the bottom of the arm-hole. To make a pair 
of sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven inches as de- 
scribed above, 
will require 
three-fourths of 
a yard of ma- 
terial fifty 
inches wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 5d. or 10 
cents. 





LADIES’ AND M)ssEs’ FaNnoy 
MuFP. 


(For Description see Page 689., 


—_—_>_____. 


LADIES’ TWO- 
SEAM DRESS 
SLEEVE, FIT- 
TED AT THE 
TOP BY FOUR 
DARTS. 


(For Illustrations 
see Page 691.) 


No. 2176.— 
This sleeve is 


are smooth fit- decidedly orig- 
ting and are in 2169 2169 inal and attract- 
two sections Front View. Back View. ive. A unique 
that are joined Lapies' DRESSING-SACK WITH Fittep UNDER-Froxts. (TO BE MADE WITH FaNcy oR PLAIN effect is pro- 
in aseam at the STANDING* COLLAR.) duced by re- 
right side, the (For Description see Page 688.) moving all the 
closing being fulness from the 


made with hooks and loops at the left side. One style of belt 
je pointed at the lower edge at the center of the front and 


top of the sleeve by four darts shaped #0 as to give the mili- 
tary broad effect at the shoulders. The) sleeve fits the arm 
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smoothly and is adjusted with an inside and outside seam. 
This sleeve is especially suitable for tailor-made suits, de- 
veloping attractively in woollen materials. 

e have pattern No. 2176 seven sizes for ladies from ten to 
sixteen inches, arin measure, measuring the arm about an inch 
below the bottom of the arm-hole. To make a pair of sleeves 
fora lady whose arm measures eleven inches as described, 
calls for seven-eighths of a yard of material thirty-six inches 





wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
d>- —— 
LADIES’ TWO-SEAM SLEEVE (For Coats). FITTED WITH A 
CAP-TOP. 


(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2195.—A decided novelty in a two-seam sleeve for coats 
is here illustrated. 
The sleeve follows the 
arm closely and is fit- 
ted with asmooth cap- 
top so as to stand out 
and give the much 
desired broad effect. 
The seam joining the 
cap top curves in a 
pretty way and is 
double-stitched. 

The sleeve is thor- 
oughly up to date and 
may be reproduced in 
any of the fashion- 
able coatings. If de- 
sired, fur or braid may 
he used for decoration. 
The seam joining the 
cap-top to the upper 
sleeve-portion may be 
covered with a strap. 

We have pattern 
No. 2195 in seven sizes 
for ladies from ten to 
to sixteen inches, arm 
measure, measuring 
the arm about an inch 
below the bottom of 
the arm-hole. To 
make a pair of sleeves 
for a lady whose arm measures eleven inches as described, 
calls for seven-eighths of a yard of material fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 
cents. 





22435 
Lapiges’ AND Misess’ Fanoy Murr. 
(For Description see Page 689.) 
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Lapres’ Fitrep Betts ror Walsts. 
(For Description see Page 690.) 





LADIES’ TWO-SEAM SLEEVE 
Coats), FITTED AT THE TOP 
BY FOUR DARTS, 
(For Iiustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2179.—An entirely new effect 
is introduced in this sleeve, which 
gives military breadth to the shoul- 
ders. The sleeve is shaped with an 
under and an upper part and is sewed 
into the arm-hole without any ful- 
ness, being smoothly fitted by four 
darts. It stands out well from the 
arm to the end of the darts and fits 
with comfortable closeness below. 
The wrist is finished wity 8 hem. 

The sleeve is suitable for heavy 
coating materials and may be inserted 
in Newmarkets or three-quarter or 
short coats with equal appropri- 
ateness. The wrist may be trimmed 
to match the remainder of the gar- 
ment. A very ornamental effect is 
produced by covering each dart with 
a pointed strap of the cloth machino- 
stitched to position. 

We have pattern No. 2179 in seven 
sizes for ladies from ten to sixteen 
inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an inch below 
the bottom of the arm-hole. To make a pair of sleeves for a 


(For 
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LADIES’ Two-SEAM 
DRESS SLEEVE, FITTED 
WITH A CAP- 
Top. 


(For pec pecn see 
Page 690.) 


» 
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lady whose arm measures eleven inches as described, requires 
seven-eighths of a yard of material fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 5d. or 
10 cents. 


——_ ~~». —_- 


LADIKS’ 
TWO-SEAM 
JACKET 
SLEEVE, 
FITTED At 
THE TOP 
BY FOUR 
DARTS. 


(For Illustra- 
tions see 
Page 692.) 


No. 2181.— 
An up-to- 
date sleeve 
for blouses 





and for Eton 3 
and other Le 
jackets is . 2195 2179 


here — illus- 


trated. It is LapDres’ Two-SFEAM 


SLEEVE (FOR COATS), 


LapiEs’ Two-SEaAM 
SLEEVE (FoR Coats), 


ae ped. by FITTED WITH A FITTED AT THE ‘TOP BY 
4 i he Cap-Top. * Four Darts. 
arm with Tor Baperizion eco ror sein om 
comfortable 


closeness. Its 
novel feature is its smooth adjustment into the arm-hole, all 
the fulness at the top being taken up by four darts in a way 
that gives the stylish broad stand-out effect at the top. 
Cheviot, covert cloth, diagonal and all the tailor cloths 
will suitably develop this sleeve. Braid, fur, gimp and cord 
ornaments may trim the sleeves, or stitching may provide the 
finish. The darts may be pressed open, and a row of machine- 
stitching made at each side, or a strap of the cloth may cover 
each dart, the latter method being popular for tailor garments. 
Especially is it desirable for the arm of unusual proportions. 
We have pattern No. 2181 in seven sizes for ladies from ten 
to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an 
inch below the bottom of the arm-hole. To make a pair of 
sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven inches as 
described, calls for seven-eighths of a yard of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 
10 cents. 
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LADIES’ TWO-SEAM JACKET 
SLEEVE, FITTED WITH A 
CAP-TOP. 

(For Illustrations see Page 692.) 


No. 2190.—Strikingly original and 
most conducive to a desirable broad- 
shoulder effect is the new cap-top 
sleeve here illustrated. The sleeve is 
suitable for blouses and for Eton and 
other jackets. The shaping is afforded 
by two upright seams and a cap-top 
that is smoothly joined to the upper 
edge of the upper portion. The cap 
top is smoothly fitted about the arm- 
hole, and its circular shaping makes 
the sleeve set out stylishly; a neat 
appearance is given by arow of stitch- 
ing above and below the seam. About 
the wrist the sleeve is finished with 
ahem machine-stitched to position. 

This style of sleeve is suitable for 
any kind of jacket, and a most effect- 
ive finish may be given by strapping 


2176 
Lapiges’ Two-Srtam 


DREss SLEEVE, FITTED 
AT THE TOP BY 


Four Darts. the seain where the cap-top is joined 
(For re oe Bee to the upper portion; a cuff effect 


could be given bya strap placed a 
short distance from the lower edge. 

We have pattern No. 2190 in seven sizes for ladies from ten 
to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an 
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inch below the bottom of the arm-hole. To make a pair of LADIES’ TWU-SEAM DRESS 
sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven inches as SLEEVE 
described, requires three-fourths of a yard of material fifty- : 
eed . four inches (For Illustrations see this Page.) 
wide. Price No, 2220.—A combination of 
of pattern, cashmere, silk and all-over lace is 
5d. or 10 seeninthis beautiful sleeve, which 
cents. is fitted with two seams and is 
made over a coat-shaped lining. 
———+>——____ The upper portion does not extend 
; to the top of the sleeve and is 
: ee shaped to ro]l in flare revers over 
coe a small gathered puff which 1s 
SLEEVE arranged on the lining, the revers 
(For Coats) showing a bright silk facing. The 
WITH BELL shaping shows the puff in pointed 
FLARK AT @ffect that is very graceful. A 
THE WRIST, tutn-uP cuff with its ends turned 
’ ‘over in revers to match is a stylish 
(To BE FITTED finish for the wrist. A band of 


























witH FOUR insertion decorates the cuff and 
DaRTS OR the upper portion of the sleeve. apigs’ Two-Sram DRESS 
GATHERED AT The mode is capable of many SLEEVE. 
THE Top.) pleasing combinations. Thesleeve (ror Description see this 
(For Illustra. could be handsomely developed in Page.) 
va thie Pace) Silk with the puffs and cuffs of 
2181 2190 spangled net. Silks and soft woollen goods are particalarly 
Lapies’ Two-SEaM Lapies’ Two-S&aM No. 2198.— suitable for the mode. A very dainty effect may be produced 
JaCKET SLEEVE, Firrep Jacket SLEEVE, Fitrep Anoveltwo- by covering the puffs with frills of narrow ribbon put on in 
AT THE Top BY ° WITH A CaP- seam sleeve cross - rows. 
Four Darts. Top. for coats is Frills of the 
(For Description see (For Description see here pictur- same finish 
Page 691.) Page 691.) ed. It has the cuffs, 


but little ful- which show 
ness and may be a lining of 
fittedsmoothlyinto contrasting 
the arm-hole by color, the re- 


—_—_ 
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four darts or gath- vers also be- 
ered at the top,as ing lined. 
preferred. At the We have 


wrist the partsare pattern No. 
given an outward 2220inseven 
curve or. spring sizes for la- 
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2198 2198 


Labies’ Two-SEAM 
SLEEVE (For Coats) 
WITH BELL FLARE 
AT THE Wrist. (TO 
BE FITTED WITHA 
Four DARTS OR 
GATHERED AT 
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(For Description see ESM 
21 98 this Page.) AS 


which produces a decided 
bell flare that is an odd fea- 
ture of the sleeve. Velvet 
folds form the wrist finish. 

Velvet, which is always 
so becoming, and all coat- 
ing materials will develop 
the sleeve stylishly. The 
mode will also prove valu- 
able in remodelling old- 
style sleeves. 

We have pattern No. 2198 
in seven sizes for ladies from 
ten to sixteen inches, arm 
measure, measuring the arm 


Side- Back View. 
Lapiges’ Frve-Gorep Skirt, SLIGHTLY FLARED 


AT THE Foot. (KNOWN AS THE 
SHeATH SKIRT.) 


(For Description see Page 693.) 


dies from ten to sixteen inches, arm 
measure. measuring the arm about an 
inch below the bottom of the arm-hole. 
To make a pair of sleeves for a lady 
— __—’. ZN whose arm measures eleven inches as de- 
about an inch below the bot- a 2994 ——— scribed, needs seven-eighths of a yard of 
tom of the arm-hole. To goods forty inches wide, with a yard 
make a puir of sleeves fora Side. Front View. and three-eighths of silk twenty in- 
lady whose arm measures ches wide for the puffs and for facings, 
eleven inches as described, needs seven-eighths of a yard of and five-eighths ot a yard of lace net twenty-seven inches 
goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. wide to cover the puffs. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, SLIGHTLY FLARED AT THE 
FOOT. (Known aS THE SHEATH SKIRT.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 692.) 


No. 2234.—This graceful skirt is a new mode, fitting closely. 
atthe top and slightly flared at the foot. It is shown devel- 
oped in Parma violet cloth, and all the seams are finished 
in tailor style with strappings of the material. The skirt is 
known as the sheath skirt because of its peculiarly close 
adjustment. It consists of a smooth front-gore and a wide 
gore at each side smoothly fitted by hip durts, and two back- 
zores that have their fulness arranged in 
an underfolded box-plait at the center of 
the back. At the seams the parts are inge- 
niously sprung to produce the flare at the 
foot, and the skirt ripples at the sides and 


Sut -f ront View. 

Labigs SeveN-Gorep SKIRT WITH GRADUATED CIRCULAR 

PLOUNCE OUTLIXING A PANEL Front. (To BE MADE 
WITH A SWEEP OR IN RounD LENGTH.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


falls in deep rolling flutes at the back. The skirt 
measures nearly four yards round at the lower 

in the medium sizes, and with it a small 
bustle or skirt extender may be worn, if desired. 

The skirt may be stylishly developed in any of 
the fashionable tailor cloths or in crépon, poplin 
and other seasonable fabrics. Appliqué braid, 
lace insertion or bias bands of plaid velvet may 
be used for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 2234 in nine sizes for 
ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure. To makethe skirt for a lady of medium 
size, calls for four yards of material fifty inches 
wide, with seven-eighths of a yard of goods fifty 
inches wide extra to strap the seams. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
> 
LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT WITH GRADUATED CIR- 

CULAR FLOUNCE OUTLINING A PANEL FRONT. (To 
BE MADE WITH A SWEEP OR IN RounpD LENGTH.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 2237.—A cloth skirt uniquely fashioned with a silk- 
lined circular fiounce that crosses the back and sides and 
extends to the waist at each side of the front is here illus 
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trated. It is made with a front-gore, two gores at each side 
and two back-gores and is smooth at the front and sides with 
the fulness at the back underfolded in a box-plait or collected 
in gathers, as preferred. The circular flounce is of even depth 
where it crosses the bottom of the skirt but is narrowed 
gradually as it nears the waist, where it shows the front-goro 
in panel effect, the very circular shaping making it fall in soft 
ripples. A row of passementerie conceals the sewing-on of 
the flounce. The skirt may be made with a sweep or in round 
length, and a small bustle or skirt extender often adds tothe 
stylish appearance. Jn the medium sizes the skirt measures 
on yards and an eighth about the lower 
edge. : 

This skirt would be especially stylish if 
made of velvet or silk, being so constructed 
as to be very suitable for narrow-width 
goods while imparting a very graceful ap- 
pearance that is both dressy and effective. 
Ecru cloth will develop stylishly by this 
pattern, and a lining of silk will be added 
throughout. Two folds of black Liberty 
satin cover the seam joining the ruffle to 
the skirt, and a similar fold completes the 
outer edge of the flounce in the écru skirt, 
with excellent results. 

We have pattern No. 2237 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. To make the skirt fora lady 
of medium size, requires seven yards and a 
half of material forty inches wide, with 
four yards and a half of silk twenty inches 
wide to line the flounce. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s. or 
25 cents. 


Se 


LADIES' 
SKIRT,CON- 
SISTING OF 
TWO CIRCU- 
LAR BACK- 
GORES FIT- 
TED WITH- 

OUT ANY 

FULNESS 
AT THE TOP 
AND HAYV- 
ING A CIR- 

CULAR- 

FLOUNCE 

LOWER 
PART AND 

A FULL- 
LENGTH 

FRONT- 

GORE 
WITH FALL 
CLOSINGS. 


(To BE MapDE 

WITH A SWEEP 

OR IN ROUND 
LENGTH.) 


(For Mlustra- 
tions see 
Page 694.) 


No. 2222. 

—This skirt 

is shown differently made up at figure No. 180 H in this num- 
ber of THe DELINEATOR. 

This skirt shows a new featuro in its front fall closings, 
which obviate the need of the placket opening at the back 
and make it possible to fit the skirt in the latest way without 
any fulness at the top. The skirt is here pictured made of 
cloth in the new shade known as oyster-gray. It consists of 
two circular back-gores joined together all the way to the 
belt and dart-fitted over the hips, a circular flounce that is 
joined to the lower edge of the back-gorcs, and a full-length 
front-gore that is curved to fitysmoothly about the round 


2237” 


Side- Back View. 
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lower corners of the back-gores and join the flounce a little 
back of these corners. The front-gore is smooth at the top, 
and the closing is made with buttons and button-holes along 
extension laps cut on the sides of the front-gore at the top. 
The skirt is made without any fulness at the belt, but a Jittle 
below the belt it falls in rolling folds at the back, and the 
flounce ripples becomingly all round. The skirt may be made 
with a sweep or in round length. In the round length it 
measures five yards round at the bottom in the medium sizes. 
A small bastle or an extender may be used, if necessary. 

Lady’s-cloth, cheviot, serge, camel’s- 
hair, mohair, crépon, etc., will stylishly 
develop the skirt. Braid appliqué on net, a 
new trimming which is supplanting the 
braid garniture of former seasons, may dec- 
orate the skirt, or, if preferred, a tailor 
finish may be adopted. <A row of small 
black buttons may be sewed to the-top of 
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Side-Front View. 
Lapres’ SKIRT, CONSISTING OF TWo CIRCULAR BACK- 
GORES FITTED WITHOUT ANY FULNESS AT THE 
TOP AND HAVING A CIRCULAR-FLOUNCE LOWER 
PART AND A FtLi-LENGTH FRONT-GORE WITH 
FALL CLosincs. (T0 BE MADE WITH A SWEEP 
OR IN Rounp LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 693.) 


the back of the skirt at each side of the 
center seam, and often silk cord is laced over 
them. 

We have pattern No. 2222 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist imeasure. To make the skirt for a 
lady of medium size, requires four yards and 
a fourth of material fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 
or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, HAVING THE FRONT-GORE 
EXTENDED TO FORM A YOKE. (To BE MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE SEVEN-GORKD FOUNDATION-SKIRT.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 695.) 

No. 2172.—The unique effect produced by this skirt is 
decidedly attractive. The skirt is shown made of tailor cloth 
and trimmed with fancy mohair braid. The front-gore is ex- 
tended to forma yoke that is smoothly fitted over each hip 
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by two darts and is gracefully rounded at the back, where 
the ends meet. Joined smoothly to the front-gore and yoke 
are two circular portions that ripple prettily at the sides and 
have fulness laid in four backward-turning plaits at the plack- 
et, the plaits all meeting at the belt and flaring in rolling 
folds below. In the medium sizes the skirt measures a little 
over four yards and seven-eighths at the foot. Fancy braid 
conceals the joining of the circular portions to the gore and 
yoke, with very ornamental results. A bustle or small skirt 
extender may be worn with the skirt. The skirt may be made 
with or without the seven-gored founda- 
tion-skirt, which is smoothly fitted at the 
sides by single hip darts and has the back 
fulness collected in gathers, 

The skirt will develop equally well in silk 
and in fine woollen materials, and for 
plain street costumes or for fancy evening 
wear. If a plain effect be desired, straps of 
the material, milliners’-folds or bias velvet 
can be chosen, or a fanciful effect may be 
obtained by three ribbon frills placed close 
together and softly and gracefully curving 
over the hips while concealing the seam. 
For a tailor-made skirt, the seams may be 
covered with bias straps of the material 
stitched to position, or a severely plain 
finish may be adopted. 

We have pattern No. 2172 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. To make the skirt for a 
lady of medium size, calls for four yards and 
an eighth of material fifty inches wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 1s. or 25 
cents. 
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LADIES’ FIV E- 
GORED 
SKIRT, HAV—- 
ING THE 
FRONT - GORE 
EXTENDED 
IN A CIRCU- 
LAR FLOUNCE 
TO GIVE 
DEPTH TO THE 
FOUR OTHER 
GORES. (To BE 
PLAITED OR 
GATHERED AT 
THE Back 
AND MADE WITH 
A SWEEP OR 
IN Rouxp 


LEenots.) SOME— 
TIMES 
CALLED THE 
PANEL- 
FLOUNCE 

SKIRT. 


(For Ilustrations 
see Page 696.) 

No. 2289.— 
Green camel’s- 
hair was select- 
ed for the stylish, graceful skirt here illustrated. The skirt is 
shaped with a very narrow front-gore extended in a circular 
flounce that gives depth to the gure at each side and to the 
two back-gores. It is fitted by single hip darts, and the slight 
fulness at the back may be folded in a backward-turning 
plait at each side of tho placket, or it may be gathered, as pre- 
ferred. The skirt may be in round length or made with a slight 
sweep. Fancy passementerie outlines the front-gore and con- 
ceals the joining of the flounce to the other gores. The skirt 
measures nearly five yards round at the foot in the medium 
sizes and may be worn with a small bustle or skirt extender. 

Black Hercules braid or straps_of\materiabwill trimly finish 


Side— Back View. - 
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the skirt in tailor style, while fancy passementerie or quillings 
of ribbon on the top and bottom of the flounce will be effective 
for dressy skirts of broadcloth or handsome crépon in the 
new fancy weaves. For plain or brocaded silk or satin this 
style will be specially effective, and ruchings or folds of the 
material will be suitable decorations. A severely plain finish 
may, however, be adopted. 

We have pattern No. 2239 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the 
skirt for a lady of medium size, calls for five yards and a fourth 
of goods forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 
ls. or 25 cents. 
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LADICS’ ONE-PIECE SKIRT WITHOUT ANY 
FULNESS AT THE TOP AND WITH CEN- 
TER-FRONT CLOSING. (To BE MADE WITH A 
Sweep oR 1N Rocnp LENGTH.) DESIRABLE 
FOR STRIPES OR PLAIDS AND FOR WIDE 

OR NARROW GOODS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 697.) 


No. 2288.—This stylish skirt is shown again 
at figure No. 173 H in this magazine. 

The handsome skirt here illustrated made 
of striped dress goods is peculiarly adapted to 
plaid and striped goods, since, being all in one 
piece, it obviates the difficulty of matching 
parts. It is fashioned without a particle of 
fulness at the top and with only single hip darts 
and is closed with a fly to a desirable depth 
at the center of the front, the edges be- 
low the closing being 
stitched in lapped 
style. Although there 
is not a bit of fulness 
at the top, the pecu- 
liar shaping of the 


er 






this graceful skirt, which is shown made of fine black serge. 
It is fashioned with a three-piece upper part having a broad 
circular front portion snugly adjusted at each side by three 
hip darts, and two back-gores may have the slight fulness at 
the top arranged in a backward-turning plait at each side of 
the placket or collected in gathers, as preferred. The gradu- 
ated circular flounce, which is wide in front and gradually 
narrowed towards the back, is a decidedly new and original 
feature; it is joined to the lower edge of the upper part, and 
a small cord covered with black velvet gives a neat completion 
and emphasizes the odd upper outline. A 
buetle or skirt extender may be worn with 
this skirt, which measures four yards and 
three-fourths round in the medium sizes. 
The skirt is lined with cerise silk. 
Army-blue broadcloth finished with a 
stitched fold of the material is suitable for 
this style of skirt, while flat braid or passe- 
menterie may be used if a more elaborate 
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skirt gives a deep 3 
fluted effect to the WN 
back which is very at- ISG NS 
tractive, while the Ba SS Ye 
front and sides fit at NE 
without much flare but = \ \5 
with slight ripples be- - ey <I 


low the hips; the shap- 
ing also makes the 
skirt length wise at the 


middle of the back and SN \ AE 
the front edgesenough ar \\a8 


bias to give a pretty 
diptothe stripes. The 
skirl may be made in 
round length or with 
a sweep, and a small 
bustle or skirt extend- 
er will often be worn. 
In the medium sizes 
the skirt measures 
five vards and three- 
cighths at the foot. 
The skirt will be 


found asplendid style Ia 

for plaids, checks ANN << SS 
and stripes, as well — 
as the new tucked 2172 


materials. Wide and 
narrow goods are 
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Side- Back View. 
Laptes’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, HAVING THE FRONT—GORE 
EXTENDED TO FoRM A YOKE. (TO BE MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE SEVEN-GORED FouNDATION-SKIRT.) 


(For Description see Page 694.) 


ornamentation be desired. Cashmere, camel’s hair, 
chevidt,cloth and tweed are adaptable to the) 10de, 
and folds, ruchings, gimp or ribbon may be used to 
define the joining of the upper and lower parts. 
We have pattern No. 2236 in nine size8 for 
ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure. To make the skirt for a lady of me- 


equally appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 2288 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the 
skirt for a lady of medium size, calls for three yards and five- 
tighths of goods fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, Is. or 
25 cents. 
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LADIES’ SKIRT, HAVING A THREE-PIECK UPPER PART 
AND A GRADUATED CIRCULAR-FLOUNCE LOWER 
PART. (To BE PLAITED OR GATRERED AT THE BACK AND 


MabDgB WITH A SwEEP OR IN RounpD LENGTH.) 
(For Illustrations c2e Page 698.) 


No. 2286.—A new shaping of the circular flounce is seen in 


dium size, will require four yards and three- 
eighths of goods forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 
25 cents. 


——$_ <> —____ __— 


LADIES’ SKIRT, HAVING A SEVEN-GORED UPPER PART 
AND A SEVEN-GORED FLARE-FLOUNCE LOWER 
PART. (KNOWN aT THE SHEATH-FLOUNCE SKIRT.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 699.) 

No. 2285.—This stylish skirt is known as the sheath-flounce 
skirt because of its close effect above the flounce. It is 
shown developed in Oriental-blue cloth. The skirt consists 
of a seven-gored upper part andya»seven-gored flare-flounce 
lower part, each comprising; ,front-gore, ‘two smooth gores 
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at cach side and two back-gores. The upper part is ar- 
ranzed in an underfolded box-plait at tlhe back, where it 
falls in graceful folds, and tits the figure in the close, clinging 
way so fashionable. The flounce is deep and circular in 
effect and flares becomingly all round. The seam joining the 
flounce and upper part is concealed by a machine-stitched 
band of the material, and all the upright seams are stitched in 
welt fashion. The skirt measures about five yards and an 
eighth at the bottom in the medium sizes, and a small bustle 
or an extender may be worn, if desired. 

The skirt is particularly desirable for narrow-width goods 
bat may be developed in a variety of 
materials with pleasing results, silk, 
brocaded satin, bourette cloth, cam- 
el’s-hair, plain or corded poplin, 
serge and lady’s-cloth being appro- 
priate. It may be trimmed with bias 
bands of plaid velvet, ribbon, braid 
appliqué or lace insertion, if desired. 
To wear with silk waists this skirt 
will prove very satisfactory developed 
in heavy corded black silk with two 
narrow milliner’s-folds of the material 
defining the meeting of the flounce 
and upper part. 

We have pattern No. 2285 in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure. To make 
the skirt for a lady of medium size, 
calls for four yards and three-eighths 
of material fifty inches wide, with 
one yard of goods fifty inches wide 
extra for strapping. Price of pat- 
tern, Is. or 25 


cents, 

> —_—— J 
LADIKS’ PET- (< 
TICOAT- <Y 
SKIRT WITH CY 
TWO GRAD- VY 

- ° ; S\ WS S 
FLOUNCES. \\ AC 
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(For Illustrations 
see Page 700.) 
No. 2150.—A 
charming nov- 
elty in the pet- 
ticoat-skirt styl- 
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skirt onsists of 
a nari ow front- 
gore, two gores 
at cach side and 
a straight back- 
breadth; it is 
smoothly fitted 
across the front 
and sides by 
single hip darts, 
while the back is drawn up in gathers on tapes run under 
the bias facing finishing the top. The two flounces are 
narrow at the front but become gradually deeper towards the 
center of the back; they are both applied upon the skirt, one 
above the other, the top flounce being neatly finished with a 
cording. The petticoat-skirt in the medium sizes measures 
three yards and a fourth round the bottom. 

Although silk is used in this instance. cambric or lawn 
elaborately lace-trimmed will be very handsome and can suit- 
ably be worn under light evening dresses. 

We have pattern No. 2150 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 


Side- Front View. 
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to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the petticoat- 
skirt for a lady of medium size, requires fourteen yards and 
three-eighths of material twenty inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


> 
LADIES’ CORSET-COVER WITH WHOLE FRONT AND BACK. 
(KNOWN aS THE BaBy Warst CorseT-CovER.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 701.) 


No. 2152.—A new fancy in underwear is seen in this bahy 
waist corset-cover, which is made with only under-arm and 
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2239 
Side- Back View. 


Lapies’ FivE-—GoRED SKIRT, HAVING 
TENDED IN A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE TO 
Orver Four Gores. (TO BE PLAITED 


THE FroNT-GorRE Ex-— 
GIVE DEPTH TO THE 
OR GATHERED AT 


SomMETIMES CALLED THE PANEL—FLOUNCE SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 694.) 


short shoulder seams, the front and back being 
whole and the corset-cover slipped on over the 
head. It is illustrated made of nainsook and 
trimmed with fine embroidered edging and rib- 
bon-run beading. The neck is in low round 
outline and is gathered slightly at the center 
across the back and front and drawn in as 
closely as desired by a ribbon run through a 
band of beading. The corset-cover reaches 
only to the waist, where it is drawn in closely 
by ribbon or tapes inserted in a hem at*the 
lower edge and drawn out at the center of 
the front and tied. A frill of edging trims the 
arm-holes and neck. 

This style of corset-cover is easy to make 
and very dainty in appearance and will be developed in fine 
cambric, lawn or nainsook, with lace or embroidery for deco- 
ration. A row of insertion arranged across the front at the 
bust would be effective, and bands of beading through which 
ribbon is run may decorate the arm-hole in conjunction 
with the edging. Bows of baby ribbon may further decorate 
the waist, being placed on the shoulders and -at intervals on 
the band finishing the neck. 

We have pattern No. 2152 in four sizes for ladies from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the 
corset-cover for a, lady. of, thirty-six) inches, bust measure, 
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needs a yard and an eighth of goods thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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LADIES’ NIGHT-GOWN WITIL YOKE BACK. 
(For Illustrations see Page 701.) 
No. 2154.—A comfortable night-gown is here illustrated 
made of fine cambric and effectively trimmed with inser- 


tion and frills of embroidered edging. The gown is shaped 
with a slightly arched back-yoke, to which the lower part 
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2235 
Side-Front View. 

LADIES Owe-—Piece SKIRT, WITHOUT ANY FULNESS AT THE 
TOP AND WitH CENTER—FRONT CLosinG. (TO BE MADE 
With A SWEEP OR IN RounpD LENGTH.) DESIRABLE FOR 
STRIPES OR PLAIDS AND FOR WIDE OR Narrow Goons.) 


(For Description see Page 695.) 


of the back is joined after being gathered 
across the center. The fronts are joined 
to the back by shoulder and under-arm 
seams. Seven tucks taken up in the top 
of each front give a smooth effect about 
the neck while allowing the necessary ful- 
ness below, and at the front edge the right 
front is arranged in a box-plait that is over- 
laid nearly half-way down from the neck 
by a band of insertion bordered at the low- 
er end and on both sides with a full frill 
of edging. The closing is made through 
the insertion with buttons and button-holes. 
and the fronts are stitched together below. 
A softly rolling collar with rounding front 
corners is trimmed with embroidered edg- 
ing and gives suitable completion to tlic 
neck. The one-seam sleeve is gathered at the top and bottom 
and finished about the wrist by a band of insertion and a frill 
of edging. 

Nainsook, muslin, dimity and Lonsdale are all extensively 
used for night-gowns, gnd lace or hemstitched ruffling will 
furnish dainty decoration. 

We have pattern No. 2154 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, requires five yards and a half 
of material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
2) cents. 
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Side- Back View. 
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SOME STYLISH TAILOR SKIRTS. 
(Illustrated on Page 649.) 
The faultlessly gowned woman considers with as much care as 


she devotes to her basque or outside garment the lines upon which 
her skirt is cut. Indeed, the success of the stylish costume 


depends largely upon the skirt, and in these days of elaborate 
decoration the severity which formerly characterized the skirt 
of a tailor gown has given place to a tasteful adaptation of 
braid, bias bands of cloth or satin and other suitable garni- 
tures. 


Machine-stitching in several rows remains a popular 
finish and is wonderfully ornamental. The 
present modes are especially distinguished 
by the graduated flounce, which imparts such 
a graceful flare about the bottom. The up- 
per portion is either gored or circular and to 
be thoroughly approved must fit the form 
perfectly. A drop skirt of plaid or glacé 
taffeta is the lining chosen, and when the out- 
side material is in some neutral shade this 
lining could be of a bright warm tint to en- 
hance its beauty. Numerous materials are 
appropriate for developing the perfectly ap- 
pointed street skirts shown in the illustra- 
tions. Broadcloth and satin-faced cloth, 
heavy-weight coverts, Venetians, tweeds, che- 
viots and the regular tailor suitings are among 
those most frequently selected. All the pat- 
terns used in this charming group are cut in 
nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and cost 1s. or 25 cents each, 
with the exception of No. 9597, which costs 
ls. 3d. or 80 cents, and No. 2084, which 
costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

No. 9597.—The sty]- 
ish skirt shown in the 
illustration i3 a mode 
especially desirable for 
street wear. It is al- 
most universally be- 
coming, and its sim- 
plicity will recommend 
it to those of conserva- 
tive tastes. It consists 
of a tablier upper por- 
tion and a circular 
lower portion. Several 
rows of machine-stitch- 
ing decorate the bot- 
tom of the lower por- 
tion and also give a 
pleasing finish to the 
tablier above a heavy 
cord of satin which 
neatly joins the two 
portions. The mate- 
rial chosen is black 
Venetian cloth. 

No. 9727.—Blood- 
bay broadcloth and 
black silk and mohair 
braid are attractively 
associated in this sty]- 
ish mode, which is a 
five-gored model with 
a circular Spanish 
flounce. The braid is 
pleasingly applied in 
three straight rows 
outlining the two side 
seams of the gored por- 
tion. Two rows of the braid are carried down the sides and 
back of the skirt, while a single row heads the flounce directly 
in front; the third row ends in a graceful coil at each side. 

No. 1982.—A graduated seven-gored circular flounce is the 
distinctive feature of this skirt, which has a seven-gored upper 
part. Handsome decoration is achieved by the artistic dis- 
posal of soutache braid at the lower edge of the flounce and 
where the two portions are attached. Black, dark-green, navy- 
blue or seal-brown cloth would be appropriate with the black 
braid trimming for this stylish mode. 

No. 2084.—For the) figure that_cannot take advantage of the 
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flounced models the illustration shows a very attractive and 
suitable mode. It is seven-gored and is shaped so that a slight 
flare is perceptible at the foot, lending admirable grace; it is 
appropriately termed the sheath skirt. Finely checked cheviot 
was used to develop the mode. A simple decoration of braid 
finishes the bottoin of the skirt, and the seams are concealed 
by bias bands of the material stitched on both edges. 

No. 1880.—The tablier upper portion which characterizes this 
mode is extremely pointed, and the circular lower portion is 
graduated from a very shallow depth in front almost to the 
waist in the back, the result being very effective because of the 
deep, full ripples which fall in the lower part. Satin-faced cloth 
with bias bands of satin were employed to de- 
velop this attractive skirt. Bands of the mate- 
rial stitched on each edge would be a pleasing 
substitute for those of satin. 

No. 2123.—This skirt is developed in hand- 








Sidk - Front Vie tw. 

Lapigs’ SKIRT, HAVING A THREE-PIECK UPPER PART AND 
A GRADUATED CrrcvuLAR-FLOUNCE LOWER Part. (TO 
BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK AND MADE 

WITH A SWEEP OR IN RouND LENGTH.) 
(For Description sec Page 695.) 


some, glossy broadcloth in the new shade of 
blue known as army or national blue. Ap- 
pliqués of the material in fancy design adorn 
the skirt in an attractive manner. On the 
lower part of the graduated circular flounce 
and the lower part of the seven-gored upper 
portion these appliqués are arranged at regu- 
lar intervals. ‘Two stitched strips of the 
cloth give a neat finish where the upper and 
lower portions are joined, and one strip is 
applied on the lower edge of the flounce. 
Braid ornamentations may be uscd instead of the cloth appliqués 
with pleasing results. 

No. 1759.—A circular flounce extends in a point at the front 
of this skirt, which has a circular upper part and may be made 
with or without the seven-gored foundation-skirt. An elaborate 
decoration of fancy braid is applied on the flounce directly in 
the center and radiates from here in a single row on the lower 
edge. Outlining the top of the flounce is another row of the 
braid. These braided designs may be procured all ready to 
upply or may be made by any clever modiste. Green cloth— 
the dark rich shade known as hunter's-green—with the braid- 
ing of black and gold would make a charming combination. 
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No. 1867.—Another example of the sheath skirt is shown in 
the illustration. It is seven-gored and flares stylishly at the 
bottom. The back fulness is underfolded at the center, produc- 
ing a perfect adjustment. In this instance mixed tweed is 
used to develop the skirt and has a simple decoration composed 
of narrow straps of the material machine-stitched on the seams. 


> — 


MATINEES AND TEA-JACKETS. 
(Illustrated on Page 661.) 


The dainty négliigé jacket possesses 80 many charming fea- 
tures that every woman of esthetic tastes 
includes one or more in her wardrobe. 
The tea-jacket, as its name implies, is 
especially appropriate when the cup of 
afternoon tea is being served in one’s bou- 
doir to intimate friends. The more simply 
fashioned négligées are designed to promote 
the wearer’s comfort rather than enhance 
her charms, though it is possible to ac- 
complish both results. Just now there is 
a fancy for wearing in one’s own room the 
dressy tea-jacket and elaborate silk petti- 
coat. Skirts of sheer nainsook or organdy 
are shaped to wear over these petticoats, 
and their decorations of fine lace and in- 
sertion make them positively beautiful. 
The illustrations offer some pleasing sug- 
gestions that may quite readily be devel- 
oped with the aid of the patterns. 

A pleasing mode is shown in the dress- 
ing-sack designed by pattern No. 1665, 
which is in nine sizes from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and costs ls. or 
25 cents. It is fashioned from old-rose 
cashmere trimmed with guipure lace and 
insertion and dark olive-green ribbon. The 
comfortably fit- 
ting fronts are 
confined at the 
waist with rib- 
bons loosely 
tied. The inser- 
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sailor-collar is 
the distinguish- 
ing feature of 
the mode. A 
deep frill of lace 
edges the collar, 
giving becoming 
breadth, and the 
insertion which 
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carries out its 
SSX outline adds to 
Sr its charms. A 
turn-over col- 


lar ornamented 
with the inser- 
tion is adjusted 
over the sailor 
collar, though 
this feature may be omitted, if undesirable. Sleeves in bishop 
style are finished with a frill of the material trimmed with a band 
of the insertion, and a narrow band of insertion confines them at 
at the wrists. Pearl or fancy buttons may be used to effect the 
closing through button-holes down the front. 

A full vest and large sailor-collar are attractive features of 
the tea-jacket embraced in pattern No. 1951, which is cut in 
nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents. Cream-white nun’s-vailing and helio- 
trope taffeta were combined in this garment with point d’Alen- 
con lace and insertion asa garniture, -The| fronts open over a 
full vest of taffetu. o The! insertion’ is “let into the fronts 
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back of a jabot frill of the lace and continues around the 

lower edge. The insertion is laid near the edge on the col- 

lar, which is additionally ornamented with a full frill of lace. 

A standing collar of the heliotrope silk has a ruffle of the lace, 

which falls over gracefully and lends a charming softness to the 

features of the wearer. A deep frill of the lace finishes the 

wrists, and two bands of the insertion are disposed above. The. 
sleeves are quite tight-fitting and are gathered into the arm- 

holes. This particular style is most appropriate for the hostess 

who presides over the tea-table. 

Dainty Ffench flannel was used to make the dressing-sack 
pictured in pattern No. 9887, which is cut in nine sizes 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. or 
25 cents. Simplicity characterizes the mode, and a simple turn- 
down collar may be substituted for the sailor type, if pre- 
ferred. The back is adiuated by the usual gores and seams, 
and the fronts are perfectly easy and unconfined. Feather- 
stitching in a brightly colored silk follows the front and 
bottom hems and also the edge of the collar and sleeves just 
above the frill of the material that relieves the severity of the 
garment. The edge of the frill is pinked and button-hole- 
stitched with pleasing effect. Comfortable two-seam sleeves 
are gathered into the arm-holes. A bow of satin ribbon to 


match the color adopted for the feather-stitching is disposed at 
the neck in front under the sailor collar. 3 
Among the late models the greatest novelty is the garment 
embodied in pattern No. 1514, which is in four sizes from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure, and costs Is. or 25 cents. 
poptu- 
grace 


The kimono or pajamas is an adaptation of a style made 
lar by the Japanese, and when worn with the charming 
characteristic of the 
women of this na- 
tion the effect is 
very artistic. Per- 
fect comfort is sug- 
gested in its loose 
flowing lines. The 
fronts are crossed in 
sarplice fashion and 
open becomingly at 
the neck. Figured 
Japanese silk show- 
ing scarlet, brown, 
green and gold on a 
deep cream back- 
ground was used in 
this instance in 
combination with a 
solid-red silk. 

A very dressy ex- 
ample of the Louis 
XV. style is pro- 
duced in the tea- 
jacket embodied in 
pattern No. 1518, 
which is in seven 
sizes from thirty to 
forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and 
costs 1s. or 25 
cents. Rich dark- 
purple velvet and 
burnt-orange satin 
were united in this 
dressy tea-jacket 
with jewelled trim- 
mingand point Ven- 
ise lace as decorative features, The garment is closely adjusted 
in the back; the fronts are loose and open over a full vest of the 
satin which has a peplum effect below the waist. The fancy col- 
lar, which has the effect of widc revers at the frunt, and the 
elbow sleeves, in mousquetaire style and having fancifully shaped 
caps over the shoulders, are points of interest; the fancy collar is 
of the satin, which also lines the shoulder caps. Jewelled trim- 
ming outlines the edges of the fronts, the caps and the lower 
edze of the sleeves above the deep lace frill. <A ruffle of the lace 
extends around the bottom of the fancy collar and down each side 
of the fronts in cascade or jabot effect. A frill is adjusted becom- 
inzly at the back of the high standing collar. 

_ The extremely graceful and becoming Empire style is shown 
in the tea-jacket modelled by pattern No. 9239, which is in 
seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and 


—— 


Side-Front View. 
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costs 1s. 3d. or 80 cents. Delicately tinted yellow or lemon-color 
India silk and trimmings of point de Paris lace and black velvet 
ribbon are associated in this dainty garment. The back has 
three flute-like plaits falling from the neck in Watteau style. and 
the sides are adjusted by uncer-arm gores. The full front por- 
tions hang from a square yoke overlaid with very wide lace at 
each side and a center yoke showing several broad tucks. 
Comfortable bishop sleeves with a lace frill at their lower edge 
headed by the velvet ribbon, which is tied around at the wrist 
or elbow— according to the length used—are gathered into the 
arm-holes. A high standing frill of the lace adorns the neck 
above the folded ribbon stock, which has a bow at the back. 

Another attractive mode, known as the Watteau Marquise 
jacket, is embodied in pattern No. 1511, which is in seven 
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Side- Back View 
LADIES’ SKIRT. HAVING A SEVEN-GORED UPPER PART AND A 
SEVEN-—GORED FLARE-—FLOUNCE LOWER PART. 
KNOWN AS THE SHEATH-FLOUNCE SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 695.) — 


sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure, and costs Is. or 25 cents. Brocaded and 
plain satin in two harmoniously blending colors 
were united in developing this very highly ap- 
proved model. The back is in Watteau effect, 
and the fronts open over a full vest of the plain 
satin which has several narrow tucks simulating 
ashort yoke. Revers of the dark satin are faced 
with the lighter shade and edged with a narrow 
jewelled trimming; they fall in a graceful jabot 
on each side of the full vest. The tight-fitting 
sleeves have & small puff at the shoulder and are further adorned 
with caps of the delicately tinted satin ornamented with three 
tucks. A ribbon stock and bow are at the neck, and deep lace 
frills fall over the hands at the wrists. 

Daintiness is the keynote of the matinée made up by pat- 
tern No. 1876, which is in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. Both the 
back and fronts fall full and loose from the becomingly low 
neck ; and a close adjustment at the sides is achieved by under- 
arm gores. White China silk with fine Valenciennes lace and 
insertion were associated in this charming mode. Bands of in- 
sertion outline the bretelles, and a deep ruffle of the lace is ar- 
ranged on the edge, giving becoming breadth to slight figures, 
which always appear advantageously in these fluffy négligées. 
The insertion also gives' ornamentation to the -bottom of the 
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garment above the ruffle of lace, which is placed directly on 
the edge, lending a most dressy air. The sleeves are tight- 
fitting and in elbow length, though they may be full-length if 
preferred. Bands of insertion and a frill of lace adorn the 
sleeves. A narrow frill of lace finishes the low neck. Cashmere 
or any soft wool goods would be especially appropriate for this 
mode, with decorations of lierre or point d’ Alencon laces. 
General utility is suggested by the simple design embodied in 
pattern No. 1505, which is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. Figured 
eider-down was used to make this neat dressing-sack or matinée 
with plain satin and silk cords and buttons for decoration. A 
sailor collar of the material edged with a broad band of satin 
is the distinctive feature. A facing of satin on the front edges 
and around the bottom of the garment adds to its beauty. The 
sleeves, which are comfortably tight-fitting, have simulated 
cuffs of the satin band. The closing is effected 
by the silk cords or frogs over oval buttons. 
Checked French flannel was selected for the 
matinée developed by pattern No. 1508, which 
is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. The 
loose fronts fall from a_ triple-pointed yoke, 
which is outlined with guipure insertion; the 
insertion also gives a pleasing finish to the right 
front, which overlaps the left. The back and 
sides are fitted smoothly, the shaping producing 
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Side- Front View. 


ripples in the skirt portion. Pointed cuffs finish the full sleeves 
and are emphasized by the insertion. A frill of lace is at the 
wrists and also finishes the crush collar of ribbon tied at the back. 

A many-pointed sailor-collar which gives pleasing becoming- 
ness to slender figures characterizes the charming tea-jacket 
pictured in pattern No. 1508, which is in nine sizes from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. A 
delicate shade of rose cashmere with ornamention of all-over 
guipure lace and lace edging and black velvet ribbon were asso- 
ciated in this dainty mode. Basque seams at the sides and 
back effect a close adjustment, and the front is made up of a 
full center-front that is in square outline at the top and shirred 
to the bust. Loose, plain side-fronts are arranged over dart- 
fitted under-fronts. The fancifully shaped sailor-collar is 
entirely overlaid with all-over lace and has a full frill of lace on 
the edge. The full sleeves are finished with deep frills of the 
lace and may be in full or three-quarter length, as preferred. 
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FASHIONABLE COATS AND JACKETS. 
(Illustrated on Page 653.) 


This season’s coat and jacket may be finished in severe tailor 
fashion or may receive any amount of ornamentation individual 
taste dictates. The essential feature is perfect adjustment. 

, These nobby top-garments are generally conceded to be more 
becoming when cut in medium or short length than in three- 
quarter or full length, though tall, well-formed figures appear 
to advantage in the latter types. The short jacket fittingly sup- 
plements a tailor skirt when made of either the same or a@ con- 
trasting material. Heavy cloth and cloakings are used. and they 
may be decorated with any of the numerous seasonable trim- 
mings. The patterns embodied in these stylish modes are cut in 
nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, with the 
exception of Nos. 2038 and 2099, which are in eight sizes from 

, thirty to forty- 
four inches, bust 
measure; and 
each pattern 

costs 10d. or 20 
cents. 

No. 2127.— 
A mode of un- 
usual jauntiness 
is shown in this 
illustration. The 
coat is becom- 
ingly short and 
is adjusted al- 
most close by 
single bust darts. 
which extend to 
the lower edge, 
and under-arm 
and = side- back 
gores. The back 
is fashioned 
without a center 
seam, and grace- 
ful fulness in the 
skirt is arranged 
in an underfold- 
ed box-plait at 
each side-back 
seam. The fronts 
are closed in 
double- breasted 
style with but- 
tons and button- 
holes and are 
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Side- Back View. reversed at .the 
LADIES’ PETTICOAT-SKIRT with TWO GRADUATED top in large 
FLOUNCES. pointed lapels 


that extend be- 
yond the ends of 
the rolling col- 
lar. Silk-and-mohair braid decorates the edges of the garment, 
simulates cuffs and adorns the shapely pocket-laps which conceal 
openings to inserted side and left breast-pockets. The rolling 
collar is of velvet, aud the material selected for the coat is very 
dark blue kersey. 

No. 1972.—A two-toned covert in heavy weight was employed 
to develop this exceptionally stylish jacket, which shows the fly- 
front closing. A close adjustment at the back and sides insures 
a perfect fit, and the fronts are somewhat in box effect. A 
rolling collar with short lapels below gives the usual neck-com- 
pletion. Inserted hip-pockets and a left-breast pocket are con- 
cealed by square-cornered pocket-laps. The fulness in the two- 
seam sleeves is collected in gathers at the top, though plaits 
may be substituted, if preferred. Machine-stitching applied in 
several rows gives a pleasing finish to the jacket. A skirt to 
match would complete a very stylish toilette. A fur boa might be 
fittingly worn with this garment when the weather is very cold. 

No. 1928.—The illustration shows the much approved mode 
known as the Admiral jacket, which is decorated with the usual 
braid adornments, shoulder straps, etc. It is in double-breasted 
style and fits tightly at the neck. A military collar of velvet 
edged with narrow gilt braid and cuffs of a similar character are 
important factors. The shoulder straps are of velvet edged 
with gilt braid and are secured/with a gilt button at each end. 
Frogs of black and gilt|‘braid)\are adjusted: onthe front of the 


(For Description see Page 696.) 
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jacket over round gilt buttons. 
or plaited into the arm-holes. 
No. 2038.—This attractive mode is in double-breasted style 
and is distin- 
guished by 
the Nansen 
collar, which 
lends DSecom- 
ing breadth 
to the slender 
figure. Blue 


The sleeves may be gathered 


and white 
cloth are 
united in the 
coat, the 
sides and 
back of 
which are 
closely ad- 2152 2152 
justed by un- Front View. Back View. 


der-arm and 
side- back 
gores and 38 
center seam. 
The regula- 
tion coat laps and plaits are defined by a smal! button at the top 
of each plait. The pocket-laps and front edges of the cuvat are 
finished with machine-stitching. and cuffs are simulated with the 
stitching. The closing is made by buttons and button-holes. 

No. 2032,—The thoroughly up-to-date jacket pictured is 
developed in heavy black cloth and trimmed with Persian lamb 


(For Illustrations see Page 696.) 


binding and _ fancy- 
edged braid. It is in 
single-breasted style 


and cleverly adjusted 
in& way to accentuate 
the lines of a well-pro- 
portioned figure. Sin- 
gle bust darts effect 
this adjustment in the 
fronts, and under-arm 
and side-back gores 
and a center seam are 
the other features. The 
collar is perfectly 
straight and high, in 
a somewhat military 
style. A strip of Per- 
sian Jamb decorates 
each front edge, the 
collar and the wrists. 
Braid ornamentation 
is applied in straight 
rows parallel with the 
fur trimming. Square- 
cornered pocket-laps 
over the hip pockets 
are adorned with the 
braid. 
No. 9959.—The 
three-button cutaway 
jacket shown in the | 
illustration may be 
made to be worn open f 
or Closed and with a ! 
notched or Nansen col- 
lar. It is shown made 
up inrough heavy che- 
viot with the notched 
collar of velvet. Hip 2. 
pockets are concealed —_— 
by rounding pocket- = 
lans simply machine- 
stitched The same dec- 
oration gives a pleasing 
finish to the edges of 
the garment and also 
tothe seams, which are 
pressed opened and stitched at each side. The sleeves may be 
gathered into the arm-holes or plaited, as preferred. A vest of 
handsome cloth with a row of bullet buttons arranged very close 
together down the center is almost an essential with this mode. 


1" 
2154 
Front View. 
Lapres’ Nigut—Gown wits: YOKE BACK. 
(For Description see Page 697.) 





LapiEs’ CORSET-COVER WITH WHOLE FRONT AND BACK. 
(KNOWN AS THE BaBY Walst Corset-Cover.) 
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No. 1891.—The sack back and fly front are features of this 
fashionable jacket, which is illustrated suitably developed in 
tan melton, with the rolling collar of velvet in a darker shade. 
Machine-stitched straps of the material give the very 
desirable tailor finish to the edges of the jaunty gar- 
ment. A left-breast and two hip-pockets are concealed 
by square-cornered pocket Japs, which are also fin- 
ished with strapping at their edges. 

No. 2031.—The novelty in this model is the large 
triangular revers from throat to bust; the right front 
is lapped over the left front so as to close diagonally to 
the waist and open slightly below. Tapering lines are 
given the figure by the perfect adjustment of the coat. 
The back falls in a narrow tab over underlaps which 
are cut on the side-backs. The lower front corners of 
the jacket are rounded. The flaring collar composed of 
four joined sections is particularly becoming. Three 
rows of flat braid carry out the shaping of the revers, 
and machine-stitching between these rows and on the 
outer edge lends additional attractiveness. The collar 
has one row of braid near the edge on the inside, and 
the stitching gives a neat finish. Slanting hip-pockets 
also have their edges stitched, and round cuffs are out- 
lined on the gathered sleeves with two rows of stitch- 
ing. The closing buttons are arranged in a novel man- 
ner in rows of three at the top and at the waist. 

No. 2099.—One of the latest innovations is pictured in this 
garment, which has distinctive features in the hip seams and in 
double-breasted fronts which close diagonally. Large pocket- 
laps are joined on in the hip seams. Black kersey was used for 
making the jacket, with the rolling collar inlaid with velvet, 
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Large buttons add ornamentation as well as being of practical 
use. Machine-stitching gives a neat completion to the edges of 
the garment. The sleeves may be gathered or plaited. The high 
favor shown coats with skirts assures the popularity of the jacket. 
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An important factor to the amateur dress- 
maker and one that is tuo often neglected is 
the correct manner of neatly and stylishly 
finishing a garment. The word ‘‘finishing,”’ as here used, is a 
most comprehensive term and embraces many little details 
that are essential in 
securing & correct 
and effective ap- 
pearance. In both 
the skirts and 
sleeves this season 
so many radical 
changes are intro- 
duced that no more 
suitable occasion 
could be chosen for 
a few timely sug- 
gestions upon these 
important branches 
of dressmaking. 
For instance, the 
manner of com- 
pleting the bottom 
of skirts in many 
cases shows a de- 
cided departure 
from methods of a 
little while ago, 
and the various 
modes followed 
combine effective- 
ness with dura- 
bility, which must 
always be consid- 
ered. 

Dressy skirts in 
both cloth and silk 
are now almost in- 
variably made over 
foundation skirts, 
which are devel- 
oped preferably in 
soft taffeta or India 
silk, the desire be- 
ing to make them 
hang as much as 
possible in soft, 
clinging style. In 
skirts of this de- 
scription the slight- 
est altempt at stif- 
fening is strictly 
discouraged, the 
outside skirt being 
simply finished 
with a hem, while 
the foundation is generally made with a knife-plaited frill about 
six inches in width, The skirt hem may be either slip-stitched 
or finished with rows of machine-stitching; the latter fashion 
is at present much in vogue. This style of making skirts over 
loose silk foundations is very graceful and is sure to be generally 
_ liked, A particularly pleasing and entirely new method of fin- 
ishing was exhibited upon the skirt of a new French mode, 
which was smoothly silk-lined and completed at the bottom 
with three rows of velvet fashioned into milliners’ folds that 
showed most effectively agaiust the colored background. The 
artistic variation this produced was suggested probably by the 
bias velveteen bindings that have been in use so long. 

In finishing tailor suits a large amount of latitude is permis- 
sible, although they also aim after clinging rather than stiff 





FIGURE No. 34 X. 


Figures Ncs. 34X axp 35X.—LADIES’ RECEPTION COSTUME AND VISITIN 
TOILETTE, 
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IMPORTANT DETAILS OF FINISITING. 


FicurE No. 34X.—(Cut by Pattern No. 2177; 9 sizes; price 1s, 3d. or 30 cents.) Figure 
No, 35 X.—{Cut by Basque Pattern No. 2164; 7 Fizes; price 10d, or 20 cents; 
and Skirt Puttern No. 2237; 9 sizes; price Js, or 25 cents.) 
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effects. Many tailor suits are simply 
hemmed and made over foundation 
skirts as described above, while others 
are smoothly lined, with sometimes a 
narrow band of canvas or soft hair- 
cloth interlining about the bottom 
ranging in width from three to five in- 
ches; quite as often, however, the 
interlining is entirely omitted. The 
circular-flounce skirts that are now 
worn upon any and all occasions are 
sometimes slightly stiffened, and in a 
few instunces the entire flounce is lightly interlined with soft 
crinoline. The result is most pleasing, giving as it does a 
pretty fluted effect about the foot. When the skirt is made 
without a loose foundation, it is neatly finished at the lower 
edge with a bias velvetcen binding or with a small cord cov- 
ered with the dress 
material. 

Another very 
important feature 
most noticeable in 
skirts this season 
is found in the 
unique ways that 
have been designed 
to close them. 
Skirts are not 
opened invariably 
at the back or 

s side-back, as form- 
erly, but often at 
each side of the 
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is made to close 
them in a_con- 
cealed style as 
heretofore. In- 
deeu, it seems that 
the openings are 
rather emphasized 
than otherwise. 
Buttons and but- 
ton-holes are ex- 
tensively used to 
give a secure ad- 
justment, or the 
placket is closed 
with hooks and 
eyes or patent fast- 
eners that resem- 
ble glove catches; 
and an ornamental 
effect. is added by 
arrangingtwo rows 
of buttons side by 
side and using cord 
to form a lacing. 
Even the atyle of 
making plackets 
seems to have un- 
dergone quite a 
change, anew idea 
having latcly been 
introduced by 
which wide extensions are cut upon the gores that are to be left 
open, to form laps which entirely prevent the skirt from gaping. 

The sleeves at present are decidedly original and show a 
strong tendency to return to the tight-fitting styles of long ago. 
Two of the newest and most popular examples are the sleeves 
which have all the fulness at the top removed by darts and 
those made with small circular caps or tops that are plainly 
fitted to the top of the upper portion. 

The dart-fitted sleeve is given an attractively smooth and 
rounded appearance by one, two or even four thicknesses of 
canvas at the top. This interlining or stiffening 1s cut upon 
much the same lines as the outside portion, except that in the 
canvas the darts are cut out along the lines of perforations and 
extended in a sharp point a short-distance below; and the.loose 
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FIGURE No. 35 X. : 
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edges, instead of being joined in a seam, are brought together 
and tacked along’a firm linen stay and then cruss-stitched to 
the stay. To yive a correct ‘ailor finish to the darts they are 
pressed very carefully over a rounded surface. If a tailor’s 
board of this description is not at hand, make a ball of any gouds 
rolled firmly and press the darts around it, which will give the 
necessary finished appearance to the ends. 

In cap-top sleeves the finishing is easily and quickly accom- 
plished. The canvas is cut to correspond exactly with the out- 
side cap and also used to face the top of the upper sleeve-portion 
for about three inches. The seam in the canvas and in the dress 
material should be firmly pressed so as to lie very smooth, as 
upon this depends to a large extent the stylish appearance of the 
entire sleeve. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES 


Fietvres Nos, 84 X and 35 X.—Lapiks’ Receprion CostuME 
axD Visitina Torterrs.—The beautiful costume shown at figure 
No. 34 X combines gray taffeta and Renaissance lace, and bands 
of chinchilla yield attractive decoration. The gracefully draped 
waist has a pointed yoke and closes invis sibly at the left side. 
The yoke is of Renaissance lace and is outlined with a band of 
the fur, and the standing collar is similarly treated. The sleeves 
are tight-fitting and have puffs at the shoulder with the fur 
placed. at their lower edge. An appliqué of the lace relieves the 
plainness of the sleeve below the pulfs, andcuffs to correspond 
with the collar decorate the wrists. A girdle of the silk has a’ 
band of fur on each edge and is pointed 
in front. The skirt is circular in shape ee 
and has a graduated circular flounce 
as its distinctive feature. Very elabo- Vy 
rate ornamentation is given the flounce VGA 
by lace and fur. This attractive mode / 
is embodied in pattern No. 
costs 18. 3d. or 80 cents, 

One of the latest noveities of the 
season is illustrated in the Louis XY. 
basque that characterizes the dressy Se 
toilette shown at figure No. 35 X. Pik 
Broadcloth, velvet, satin and chiffon 
are associated in the mode, with dec- 
orations of satin ribbon and all-over 
lace. The basque is of black velvet and 
is perfectly adjusted to the figure. It 
is open to the bust at the neck and 
closes down the center to the waist. 
Revers of white satin are overlaid with 
lace and give becoming breadth to the 
figure. A soft tie of chilfon 
falls gracefully from the ends 
of the revers. ‘The full vest is 
of creamy white chiffon over 
the white satin, and the collar 
is also of the chiffon with a 
turn-over portion of velvet. 
Oddly shaped turn-over cuffs 
of the satin overlaid with lace 
finish the tight-fitting sleeves. 
Pattern No. 2164, price 10d. or 
20 cents, was used for making 
this basque. A graduated cir- 
cular flounce outlines a panel 
front in the seyen-gored skirt 
embraced in pattern No. 2237, 
price 1s. or 25 cents. Black 
broadcloth was used to make 
the skirt. The circular flounce 
is faced with black satin, and 
narrow ribbon furnishes an 
elaborate decoration. 

Fiavres Nos. 806 X, 37 X 
axnD 88 X.— Lapigs’ STREET 
TotLtetTrrs.—An exceptionally 
stylish toilette is exhibited at figure No. 36 X. The double- 
breasted cutaway coat is made from castor kersey and tailor- 
finished with machine-stitching. The garment closes diagonally 
with three large pearl buttons and button-holes. The back is 
in regulation coat style. Pattern No. 2240, which costs 10d. or 
20 cents, was used to shape the coat. .\ five-gored skirt having 
the front-gore extended in a circular flounce to give depth to 
the four gores was selected to wear with the coat. It is em- 
bodied in pattern No. 2239, which costs 1s. er 25 cents. Very 
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FIGURE No. 36 X. 
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dark blue cloth and decorations of black ribbon were united in 
in this mode. 

A toilette of most approved style is shown at figure No. 37 X. 
The double-breasted jacket is made of gray melton with a black 
velvet collar and strappings of the material machine-stitched. 
The fronts are rounding at their lower corners, and at the top 
they are turned back in lapels by a well-shaped rolling collar. The 
pattern used is No. 2245, price 10d. or 20 cents. Pattern No. 2235, 
price 1s. or 25 cents, was used to shape the skirt, which has a 
seven-gored upper part and a seven-gored flare-flounce lower 
part; it is termed the sheath-flounce’ skirt. Gray broadcloth 
trimmed with black silk braid is the happy selection for this mode. 




































FIGURE No. 37 X. FIGURE No, 38 X. 


Figures Nos. 36X, 37X anp 38 X.—LADIES’ 
STREET TOILETTES. 


Figure No. 36X.—(Cut by Coat Pattern No. 2240; 


7 sizes; price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt Pattern 
No. 2239; 9 sizes; price ls. or 25 cents.) FIGURE 
No. 37 X.—(Cut by Jacket Pattern No, 2245; 9 sizes; 


and Skirt Pattern No. 2235; 
Figure No. 38 X.— 
8 sizes; price 10d. or 


price 10d. or 20 cents; 
9 sizes; price Is. or 25 cents.) 
(Cut by Goat Pattern No, 2149; 


20 cents; and Skirt Pattern No. 2234; 9 sizes; 
price 10d. or 20 cents.) 
The coat shaped in cutaway fashion makes the toilette 


shown at figure No. 38 X thoroughly up to uate. The coat is 
embraced in pattern No. 2149, price 10d. or 20 cents, and pat- 
tern No. 2284, price 10d. or 20 cents, was employed in making 
the skirt. Black cloth was selected for the mode, and machine- 
stitching gives the only decoration. The five-gored skirt, 
which flares slightly at the bottom, is known as the sheath 
skirt; the seams are self-strapped, giving a pleasing tailor finish 
to the mode. 


a 
> 
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(For Illustration see this Page.) 
Fieurr No. 184 H.—This illustrates a Misses’ skirt and 


waist. The waist pattern, 
which is No. 2183 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in five 
sizes for misses from twelve 
to sixteen years of age, and 
is shown again on page 719 
of this magazine. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 2092, 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in seven sizes for misses 
from ten to sixteen years 
of age. 

A combination of bluet 
cloth, figured silk and plain 
white silk is here shown in 
this charming costume. The 
waist is fashioned with a 
short, round yoke at the 
back and front. The fronts 
flare broadly and are rolled 
over in odd revers that are 
faced with the figured silk 
and softly finished with 
knife-plaited frills of the 
white silk. Below the yoke 
a full vest of white silk shows 
attractively between the 
fronts and blouses slightly 
with the fronts. The waist 
is closed invisibly at the 
center of the front. The 
standing collar is stylishly 
completed with fancifully 
shaped flare portions that 
make a dainty frame for the 
face. The two-seam sleeves 
have small puffs at the top, 
and below the puffs are ar- 
ranged bands of fancy braid. 
Fancy cuffs turn back from 
about the wrists, and a fit- 
ted belt fashioned with a 
point in front gives an added 
grace to the figure. 

The five-gored skirt, which 
is picturesquely called the 
Marquise skirt, is lengthened 
with a straight-around five- 
gored circular flounce. Rows 
of fancy braid tastefully trim 
the skirt above the flounce. 

This costume is decidedly 
original and can be devel- 
oped in a variety of mate- 
rials; many charming com- 
binations can be evolved. 

The broad felt hat is taste- 
fully decorated with wrin- 
kled silk and ostrich tips. 
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FraurE No. 184 H.—MISSES' WINTER TOILETTE. 


isses and Girls, 


A remarkably stylish dress is here represented made of 


turquoise-blue poplin and tucked white silk and effectively 


trimmed with bands of insertion. 
are cut low and pointed to show a yoke and are outlined with 
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The waist front and back 


insertion. The waist is plain 
at the top but is gathered at 
the bottom and blouses styl- 
ishly in front. The neck is 
finished with a standing col- 
lar that is covered with a 
band of insertion. The skirt 
is very original; it consists 
of a short pointed yoke to 
which is joined a circular 
lower part that ripples grace- 
fully all round. Insertion 
conceals the joining and 
gives a dainty belt-comple- 
tion to the waist. The sleeves 
are made with small puffs at 
the top and are trimmed at 
the wrist with a band of 
insertion. 

Taffeta, India, foulard, 
cashmere, crépon or nun’s- 
vailing will develop charm- 
ingly by this mode, and satin 
folds, braid or passemente- 
rie will furnish effective 
decoration. Velvet would 
be very stylish for the point- 
ed yoke. 


_ Frevre No, 186 H.—Miss- 
Es’ TorLetre.—This consists 
of a Misses’ waist and skirt. 
The waist pattern, which is 
No. 2155 and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in five sizes for 
misses from twelve to six- 
teen years of age, and is 
differently portrayed on 
page 718. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 2092 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes from ten to sixteen 
years of age. 

In this instance figured 
maize taffeta is uniquely 
combined with white chiffon 
and bluet velvet in the dain- 
ty frock, while narrow silk 
braid passementerie gives 
a very ornamental tonch. 
The deep, round Tudor voke 
is made very full and topped 
with a stock collar over 
which at each side turns a 
pointed section. The waist 
blouses slightly at the cen- 
ter of the front and closes 


' diagonally down the left side 


under a jabot effect which 
is very graceful and dainty. 
Oddly shaped caps fall over 


FicguRE No. 184 H.—This illustrates Misses’ WINTER TOILETTE.—The 
patterns are Misses’ Waist No. 2183, price J0d. or 20 cents; 
KVENING DRESS. and Skirt No, 2092, price 10d. or 20 cents. : : ‘ 
corresponding in outline 


(For lllustrations see Page 705.) (For Description see this Page.) with the caps complete the 


Ficure No. 185 H.—Girts’ wrists. 
Dress.—This shows a Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. The skirt is fcshioned with a eee circular 
2209 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from flounce, an elaborate effect being induced by rows of passe- 
five to twelve years of age, and is differently pictured on menterie. A bluet ribbon bow is coquettishly placed on the 
page 718 of this number of Tnr DeLINEaTor. (Descriptions Continued on Page 709.) 


the shoulders and give de- 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S sirable breadth, and cuffa 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1898. . 


(Descriptions Continued from Paye 704.) 
left shoulder, and a ribbon belt tied in the back with long 


loops and ends is an elegant completion. 
oth silk and woollen fabrics will be chosen for this dress, 
and lace, insertion, ribbon or velvet will give ornamental, 


dressy touches. 





Fievre No. 187 H.—Missss’ Tortetre.—This consists of a 
Misses’ skirt and waist. The waist pattern, which is No. 
2210, is in seven sizes for misses from ten to sixteen years of 
age and is shown again on page 718. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 1879, is in nine sizes, from eight to sixteen years of age. 
Each pattern costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

A fluffy and airy effect is produced 
in this toilette, which is here shown 
made of white mousseline de soie over 
pink silk. The waist is very full and 
blouses stylishly and is topped with a 
soft stock collar, the fitted lining being 
cut low and round and the neck show- 
ing through the thin mousseline. Nar- 
row bands of velvet and frills of lace 
finish the wrist of the sleeve, which is 
made without lining, while ruffles of the 
mousseline give a light, dressy touch to 
the upper part and stand out softly and 
gracefully from the shoulders. 

The skirt is made with a full gradu- 
ated flounce that is edged with two nur- 
row frills of the material headed by a 
tiny shirred ruching and a wider shirr- 
ed ruching conceals the joining of the 
skirt and flounce. A ribbon belt stylishly 
bowed at the left side with long, flow- 
ing ends gives a graceful completion. 

Chiffon, Oriental lawn, Swiss and Li- 
berty silk are pretty, transparent fabrics, 
although heavier fabrics, such as crépon 
or cashmere, will develop satisfactorily. 





Fiaetre No. 188 H.—Bors’ Tvuxepo 
Scir.—This illustrates a Boys’ suit. The 
pattern, which is No. 2134 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in eight sizes for boys from 
five to twelve years of age. 

A jaunty suic for little men, known 
both as the Laurel and Tuxedo suit, is 
here shown inade of fine black serge. 
The coat is --ut upon the correct Tuxedo 
coat lines and shows a satin-faced shawl- 
collar rollec softly all the way. With the 
coat is worn an embroidered white piqné 
middy vest topped with a linen collar 
and satin string tie. The short trousers 
are closed with a fly. 

Instead of the middy vest a stiff shirt 
and low vest may be worn, which will 
add to the dressy effect of the suit. 
Broadcloth is a rich materia. for this 
style of suit and is extensively used. 





Figure No. 189 H.—Gtrts’ Dress,— 
This pictures a Girls’ dress. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 2208 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls 
from five to twelve years of age, and is 


shown differently made up on page 713. 
Heliotrope crépon is here associated with tucked white silk 


in this attractive dress, while lace, insertion and yellow ribbon 
complete an original and effective color scheme. The deep, 
fancifuily pointed yoke is a distinguishing feature, and its out- 
lines are duplicated in the arrangement of the insertion on 
the skirt above a full flounce of lace, the result being rich and 
dressy. The waist blouses in front and is drawn down trim 
at the back, while a wrinkled belt of ribbon encircles the 
garment at the waist and is tied in a stylish bow with long 
ends at the back, where the closing is made. A similar ribbon 
forms the stock. Sleeve caps trimmed with bands of insertion 
give breadth and desirable ornamention. 

Silk trimmed with shirred ribbon or bands of velvet will be 
inost effective. A charming frock can be made of some sheer 
material over a silk foundation. 
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OUTDOOR STYLES FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
(For Illustrations see Page 706.) 


Fievre No. 190 H.—Greis’ Lona Coat.—This illustrates a 
Girls’ long coat. The pattern, which is No. 2201 and costs 
10d. or 29 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from two to nine 
years of age, and is again pictured on page 716. 

The coat is a very dressy and pleasing style and is here rep- 
resented developed in electric-blue cloth with a line decora- 
tion of white braid. The coat is simply fashioned with circu- 
lar back and fronts that are lengthened by a circular flounce 
shaped to form a point at the center of the front and back. 
The circular cape that falls so 
gracefully over the shoulders is 
lengthened with a ‘circular frill 
and has another frill applied just 
above. <A standing collar com- 
pleted with a soft, rippled portion 
gives a dainty finish to the neck, 
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Back View. 

MISSES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A WalIs?T 
FASTENED AT THE LEFT SIDE AND A 
THREE-PIECE SKIRT HAVING THE FRONT— 
GORE EXTENDED TO ForRM A YOKE. 


(For Description see Page 712.) 


and the close sleeves have the fash- 

ionable amount of fulness at the top. 
The little coat can either be fin- 

ished to give a plain effect or be 

very elaborately trimmed. Rows of 

ribbon, insertion, bands of fur and 

lace frills will all give becoming and handsome decorations. 
The little cap is softly edged with swan’s-down. 





Figure No. 191 H.—Missss’ Lone Coat.—This represents a 
Misses’ long coat. The pattern, which is No. 2200 and costs 
10d. or 20 centa, is in seven sizes for misses from ten to six- 
teen years of age, and is seen again on page 714. 

Soft, castor-colored cloth was here selected for this stylish 
Newmarket coat, while brown velvet is used forthe collar and 
for the shallow cuff-facings. The back and sides show most 
correct adjustment and are closely fitted, while the fronts are 
loose though smooth. The tops of the fronts are reversed to 
form pointed lapels, below which the coat is closed in double- 
breasted style to a convenient depth,with buttons and button- 
holes. Stitched pocket-laps cover openings to inserted pockets 


ener vere a 


710 . 


and give a pretty finish to the fronts. The coat sleeves have 
their fulness at the top collected in two rows of gathers. 

All cloaking materials can be chosen for this coat; Eng- 
lish checks and tweeds will be especially suitable. 

The felt sailor is tastefully trimmed with a jaunty ribbon 
bow and quills. 





Ficure No. 192 H.—Oxniip’s Empire Coat.—This portrays a 
Child’s coat. The pattern, which is No. 2178 and costs 7d. or 
15 cents, is in eight sizes for children from one to eight years 
of age, and is seen differently illustrated on page 724 of this 
magazine. 

Royal-blue velvet and ermine are here united in this charm- 
ing little coat. The coat is cut upon the graceful Empire 
lines and hanys in full, graceful folds from ashort, plain yoke, 
which is completely concealed by the large circular cape that 
ripples below the shoulders. The front edges of the cape 
round in a flaring effect that is most pleasing. Ermine bands 
softly edge the cape and form the dainty turn-over collar and 
softly rolling cuffs. The closing is made invisibly down the cen- 
ter of the front. 

Plain and 
fancy cloak- 
ings. velvet or 
corduroy make 
handsome coats 
of this descrip- 
tion, while lace, 
ribbon or silk 
plaitings, fur or 
braid give ef- 
fective decora- 
tions. 

The velvet hat 
shows a dainty 
adornment of 
rich satin rib- 
bon. 


FicurE No. 
1938 H.—Boyrs’ 
Ov ERCOAT.— 
This pictures a 
Boys’ overcoat. 
The __ pattern, 
which is No. 
2140 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, 
is intwelve sizes 
for boys from 
five to sixteen 
years of age. 

Good _ style 
and a correct 
tailor cut and 
finish = distin- 
guish this pleas- 
ing overcoat, 
which is here 
shown made of 
tan covert cloth. The loose box fronts are reversed in small 
lapels that form wide notches with the ends of the rolling 
collar, and below they are lapped widely and closed with a 
fly. The sleeves show most correct shaping. Pocket-laps 
having rounding lower corners cover openings to inserted 
hip-pockets, while the breast pocket is finished with a welt. 

Broadcloth, diagonal and melton suiting will be chosen for 
this stylish coat, with a strictly plain tailor finish. 

A stylish Derby hat fittingly completes this Winter toilette. 
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Front View. 





Fracvre No. 194 H.—Girrs’ Winter Tortetre.—This shows a 
Girls’ jacket and dress. The coat pattern, which is No. 2230 
and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in ten sizes for girls from three to 
twelve years of age, and is seen again on page 717. The dress 
pattern, which is No. 2175 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in eight 
sizes from two to nine years of age, and is differently pic- 
tured on page 712. 

One of the bias plaid materials that are so extensively 
used this season was here chosen to develop the dress, which 
is fashioned with a full short body that blouses all round and 
a straight gathered skirt. 

With the dress is worn avery stylish broadcloth toat or 


Missgs’ CostumMr, WITH FivE-GoRED SKIRT THAT MAY BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 


(For Description see Page 713.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


jacket in a soft warm shade of red with braid arranged in a 
fanciful design. The coat is rather closely adjusted at the 
back and sides and hangs loose but smooth in front, the un- 
der-arm and side-back seams being left open a short distance 
from the bottom to form vents which allow the requisite 
spring. The fronts lap to the neck in double-breasted style 
and are closed invisibly. The neck is completed with a 
standing collar that is topped with a flaring roll-over portion. 
The sleeves are made in the new cap-top style. 

A pretty military effect can be given by selecting army-blue 
cloth for the coat and trimming with gilt or silver braid; a 
bright lining of red would then be the most effective and appro- 
priate. For the dress cashmere or serge may be used. 

The hat is of felt braid and is tastefully trimmed with rib- 


bon and ostrich tips. 
—_-—_.- > ____ 


ATTRACTIVE STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 707.) 


Fieure No. 195 H.—Mrssgs’ Costume.— This represents 4 
Misses’ cos- 
tume. The pat- 
tern, which is 
No. 2174 and 
costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in 
seven sizes for 
misses from ten 
to sixteen years 
of age, and may 
be seen again 
on page 709. 

The novel 
style of this cos- 
tume is well 
brought out in 
thecombination 
here chosen, 
which employs 
mixed wool 
goods and fancy 
silk, a dainty 
decoration be- 
ing contributed 
by fancy gimp. 
The waist closes 
at the left side 
and introduces 
a pleasing fea- 
ture in a high- 
necked front 
showing with 
the effect of a 
yoke and vest 
above and be- 
tween very low 
fancy fronts 
that have be- 
coming gather- 
ed fulness at the 
hottom. The back also has fulness at the bottom, and tab caps 
give a fanciful air to the sleeves and stylish breadth to the 
shoulders. A frill of lace trims the top of the standing collar. 

The skirt is a novel three-piece style, having the front-gore 
extended to form a yoke at the sides and back. 

The mode will make up very pleasingly in any of the novelty 
goods in combination with silk or velvet, and ornate touehes 
may be given by passementerie or lace trimming and a fancy 
stock and belt. 








Fiaure No. 196 H.-—Misses’ Cosrume.— This illustrates a 
Misses’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 2218 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in five sizes for misses from twelve to six- 
teen years of age, and is again shown on page 710. 

In this instance the costume is shown made up in cash- 
mere and silk, a graceful braiding device trimming it effect- 
ively. The skirt is a five-gored shape that may be made with 
or without the circular flonnce, which ripples all round. 

Ripple revers form an attractive part of the waist, and 
the soft full vest framed by the revers gives a pleasing girlish 
air to the mode. The backyis plain atjthe top but shows 
plaited fulness atjthe-bottom, and) a standing collar and belt 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1898. 


_ add stylish touches. The sleeves are close fitting nearly to 
the top, where they puff out. 

Many effective develupments can be planned for a costume 
like this, which is useful for school or general wear but can 
also be made quite ornate by lavish decoration. 





Fictre No. 197 H.—Grris’ Dress.—Thia pictures a Girls’ 
dress. The pattern, which is No. 2175 and costs 7d. or 15 
cents, is in eight sizes for girls from two to nine years of age 
and is differently represented on payee 7192. 

This stylish little dress is here shown made of bluet challis 
figured in white, combined with velvet and tucked white taffeta. 
The dress is fashioned with a short, full body that blouses styl- 
ishly and is cut low and pointed at the top to accommodate a 
small yoke of the tucked silk. Following the pointed outline 
are odd-looking bretelles that meet in points at the center of 
the front and back, producing a perfectly circular shape at 
the lower edges. The two-seam sleeves have puffs at the top 
and are finished with dainty little velvet cuffs that flare over the 
hand. The skirt is in full gathered style and is joined to the 
waist, the seam 
being concealed 
by a velvet rib- 
bon belt. 

The dress may 
be made of one 
material and 
plainly tinished 
with rows of 
braid, although 
for dressy occa- 
sions a combin- 
ation is much 
more effective. 
Soft frills of 
lace will inake 8 
pretty edge fin- 
ish instead of 
the plaited silk. 





Mecvre No. 
198 H. — Litre 
Grris’ Dress.— 
This illustrates 
a Little Girls’ 
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dress. The pat- | N 
tem, which is NS 
No. 2187 and = 
costs 7d. or 15 
cents, is inseven 


sizes for little 
girls from two 
to eight years 
of age, and may 
be again .seen 
on page 728. 

Checked wool 
goods, velvet 
and all-over em- 
broidery are 
here combined with exceedingly good effect in this simple 
little frock, which is made up with guimpe effect. Velvet 
is used for the square-necked yoke, to which the full front 
and back are joined, and also for the belt and the bands 
finishing the short puff sleeves. The long close sleeves are 
eat from the all-over embroidery, and to complete the guimpe 
effect the body lining showing in yoke effect and the stand- 
ing collar are of the same. Fancy braid decorates the velvet 
parts, while tiny lace frills finish the wrist edges. The body 
closes at the back, and the full skirt is joined to it. The 
frock may be made low-necked and with puff sleeves, 

All soft woollens and silks and the dainty lawns, organdies 
and other transparent goods that are made over colors can be 
developed by this pattern. 





Front View. 


Figure No. 199 H.—Gmts’ Apron.—This represents a Girls’ 
apron. The pattern, which is No. 2160 and costs 7d. or 15 
cents, is in seven sizes for girls from three to nine years of 
age, and is shown in two views on page 720. 

The tasteful, dainty construction of this little apron almost 
makes ove lose sight of its protective qualities. It is a 
very suicable adjunct to a girl’s house or school toilette, and 


Misses’ DRESS, HAVING A BLOUSE-WAIST AND SEPARATE STRAIGHT FULL SKIRT. 
: (For Description see Page 713.) 


711 


is here seen daintily made of fine Oriental lawn, with fine 
lawn embroidery for the frill sleeves and for the fluffy Bertha 
frill outlining the low, pointed neck. Above the Bertha frill 
is arranged a band of insertion, and the frill sleeves fall 
gracefully over the tops of the aress sleeves, The waist part 
of the apron is made becomingly full, being gathered at the 
top and bottom both back and front, and is closed at the back. 
It is finished with a belt of insertion to which the skirt is 
joined in full gathered style. 

All dainty white goods, such as dimity, lawn or nainsook, 
are liked for aprons, while lace, hemstitched ruffles, etc., gives 


tasteful completion. 
— 


STREET TOILETTES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 708.) 


Fiavre No. 200 H.—Cuixp’s Tormerre.—tThis illustrates a 
Child’s jacket and dress. The jacket pattern, which is No. 
2129 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in seven sizes for children 
from one-half to six years of age. The dress pattern, which is 
No. 2109 and 
costs 7d. or 15 
cents, is in six 
sizesfrom one to 
six years of age. 

The dress is 
here pictured 
made in figured 
wool goods. it is 
fashioned with 
& square yoke 
from which 
hangs a full, 
gathered skirt, 
and on the yoke 
revers arranged 
at the front and 
back give a V ef- 
fect, the revers 
falling on a full 
Bertha ruffle. 

The reefer 
with large sail- 
or-co]larismade 
of red cloth and 
decorated with 
wide and nar- 
row white 
braid. It is clos- 
ed to the neck 
in a double- 
breasted man- 
ner with but- 
tons and but- 
ton-holes. The 
large sailor-col- 
lar is deep and 
square across 
the back, and 
its ends flare. 

A military air can be given the reefer by developing it in 
army-blue cloth and decorating it with bands of gilt braid and 
closing it with brass buttons. 

The hat flares from the face and is trimmed with tips and 
ribbon. 
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Fieure No. 201 H.—Cniip’s Lona Coat.—This illustrates a 
stylish Child’s coat. The pattern, which is No. 2072 and costs 
7d* or 15 cents, is in seven sizes for children from one to 
seven years of age. 

This graceful little coat is shown made of black velvet with 
the standing collar, the broad decorative collar and the belt 
and turn-over cuffs of krimmer fur. The coat is fashioned 
with a becomingly short body and laps in an odd way but is 
closed invisibly. The belt is adjusted so as to preserve the 
short-waist effect. The lower part of the skirt is plain at the 
front and sides, but fulness at the back is arranged in two 
broad box-plaits. The sleeves are of fashionable shaping with 
gathered fulness at the top. 

A very jaunty coat of this description could be developed in 
red broadcloth and trimmed with stone-marten fur. 

A jaunty little Tam of black velvet is worn | with this coat. 
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Ficure No. 202 H.—Missss’ Lone Coat.—This pictures a 
Misses’ coat. The pattern, which is No. 2102 and costs 1s. or 
25 cents, is in seven sizes for misses from ten to sixteen years. 

A very stylish coat is here portrayed made of dark-blue 
kersey and tailor-finished with strappings of the material. The 
coat is long and protective and is handsomely fitted at the 
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2175 
Front View. 


GIRLS’ DRESS WITH SHORT WAIST AND STRAIGHT FULL SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 714.) 


back and sides. The fronts, though loose, are smooth and are 
closed with a fly. Openings to inserted pockets in the fronts 
below the waist are covered with rounding pocket-laps. 

A becoming accessory is the removable cape, which is 
formed of two capes with a circular ruffle at the lower edge 
of the deeper cape and a similar ruffle just above, the whole 
giving the effect of a triple cape that ripples all round. The 
neck is finished with a high flaring collar on the Medici order. 
The sleeves are trimmed in cuff effect with a strap of the 
material. 

Cheviot, diagonal and fancy coating will be chosen fora 
coat of this style, and fancy or plain braid, fur band, etc., may 
be used for decorating the edges of the capes and pocket-laps. 

The hat has a soft Tam crown made of silk. 
White tips give an ornate effect. 





Fiavre No. 208 H.—Boys’ Overcoat.—This por- 
trays a Boys’ overcoat. The pattern, which is No. 
2143 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in twelve sizes 
for boys from five to sixteen years of age. 

This handsome top-coat with lapped seams is 
pictured made of rough cloth and finished with 
machine-s:itching. The fronts are reversed in 
pointed lapels that form notches with the ends of 
the stylish rolling velvet collar and are closed in 
double-breasted style with buttons and button- 
holes. Round-cornered pocket-laps conceal open- 
ings to inserted sid2-pockets and a cash pocket. 
The sleeves have two seams and are finished with stitching. 

This overcoat may be developed in broadcloth, melton, ker- 
sey, chinchilla, etc. The collar may be faced with velvet. 

The Derby hat is of fashionable shape. 





Fiaurzt No. 204H.— Giris’ Toirerre.— This illustrates a 
Girls’ dress and coat. The dress pattern, which is No. 2071 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from five to 
twelve years of age. The coat. which is No. 2118 and costs 7d. 
or 15 cents, is in ten sizes from three to twelve years of age. 

An unusually dressy little street toilette is here illustrated. 
The little frock is made up in plaid wool goods and tucked 
silk. It has a four-gored skirt gathered at the back and flar- 
ing stvlishly at the bottom. The body has a deep pointed 
yoke topped with a standing collar. The full front puffs out 
at the center, but the back is drawn down tight. 

The stylish coat has a rather loose but shapely back and 
loose box fronts; it is made of cloth and neatly finished with 
minachine-stitching, while taffeta silk is effectively used for 
lining. The fronts lap broadly and close in double-breasted 
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style with button-holes and large buttons below smal! lapels 
that form narrow notches with the ends of the ro:ling collar. 
Square pocket-laps cover openings to inserted hip-pockets. 
The two-seam sleeves may be either box-plaited or double- 
gathered at the top. 

Melton, diagonal, covert cloth or broadcloth may be used 
for this stylish coat; the collar may be inlaid 
with velvet or bands of fur may outline the col- 
lar and revers. 

Ostrich tips give an elaborate effect to the 
felt hat. 


_—_ > 


MISSES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A WAIST 
FASTENED AT THE LEFT SIDE, AND A 
THREE-PIECK SKIRT HAVING THE FRONT-— 

GORK EXTENDED TO FORM A YOKE. 


(For Illustrations see Page 709.) 


No. 2174.—A different development of this 
costume may be obtained by referring to figure 
No. 195 H in this number of THE DELINEATOR. 

A charming waist with fancy front and a uniquely de- 
signed skirt combine to form this unusually attractive cos- 
tume, which is here shown made of claret-colored cloth and 
trimmed with plain and fancy black braid. The waist, 
which is made over a fitted lining, is fashioned with a broad, 
plain, high-neck front extending under very low fronts that 
flare in V effect from the waist, where they are gathered 
with just enough fulness to look soft and pretty. The back 
is smooth at the top with slight fulness at the waist drawn 
well to the center by two rows of shirrings, and under-arm 
gores give perfect adjustment to the sides. The waist closes 
invisibly along the left shoulder and under-arm seams, and 

above and between the full fronts the smooth front is stylishly 
trimmed with rows of plain braid that show most effectively 
upon the softly tinted dress goods. A standing collar closed 
at the left side is decorated with two rows of fancy braid and 
gives a desirable neck-completion. The back is trimmed in 
deep-yoke effect with cross rows of plain braid, and below the 
last row is arranged a row of fancy braid that renders the 
yoke effect more pronounced. Fancy braid also ornaments 
the loose edges of the full fronts. Oddly-shaped sleeve caps, 
braid-trimmed, fall gracefully over the gathered tops of the 
two-seam sleeves, which are made over tight lining-portions 
and fit closely nearly to the top; they are completed about the 
wrist in cuff effect with braid arranged in pointed outline. 


ges 
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3 197 
Front View. 
Gigs’ Dress wiTtH Four-GorRED SKIRT. 

(For Description see Page 714.) 





The three-piece skirt is oddly designed with the front-gore 
extended to form a short yoke for the circular port‘ons, which 
are smooth at the top but ripple below. The skirt its snugly 
at the top with scanty fulness at the back laid in a backward- 
turning plait at each side of the placket. A row of fancy 
braid covers the joining of the plain and circular portions and 
imparts graceful ornamentation.” The skirt measures at the 
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bottom in the middle sizes little over two yards and three- 
fourths. A belt with a pointed end and effectively braid- 
trimmed is worn about the waist and gives stylish comple- 
tion to the costume. 

Crépon, serge, basket cloth, canvas and camel’s-hair are suit- 
able for Winter wear. Braid, ribbon, insertion and bands of 
velvet form appropriate trimmings. An attract- 
ive costume could have the high-necked front of 
velvet and frills of velvet ribbon for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 2174 in seven sizes for miss- 
es from ten to sixteen years of age. For a iniss of 
twelve years, the costume needs three yards and a 
half of goods forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 
or 2) cents. 








So 


MISSES’ COSTUME WITH FIVE-GORED SKIRT 
THAT MAY BE MADE WITH OR WITII- 
OUT THE CIRCULAR FLOUNCKE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 710.) 


No. 2218.—By referring to figure No. 196 HI in 
this number of Tue DeuingatTor, this costume may be seen 
differently made up. 

This stylish costume is one of the most charming modes of 
the season. It is here shoWn made of novelty dress goods and 
golden-brown velvet with the vest of pule-blue silk. ‘The waist 
is shaped by shoulder seams and under-arm yores and is closed 
invisibly at the back, which shows fulness at the bottom ar- 
ranged in closely lapped, backward-turning plaits that tlare 
prettily. The fronts are gathered at the waist and puff 
out; they separate with a graceful flare over a full vest 
that is gathered at the top and bottom and puffs out with the 
fronts. Ripple revers joined to the front edges of the fronts 
are a distinctive feature; they are shaped to be widest on the 
shoulders and narrow gradually toward the waist. A body 
lining fitted by single bust darts and the usual seams comfort- 
ably adjusts the waist. A standing collar is atthe neck. The 
two-seam sleeves have coat-shaped linings and are gathered 
utthe top. Velvet facings give a cuff-like finish. 

The skirt has a smooth front-gore and a dart-fitted gore at 
each side and two back-gores that are arranged in two back- 

| ward-turning plaits at each side of the placket. A deep 
circular flounce that may be used or not encircles the skirt 
and ripples all round. The flounce is headed by a piping of 
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velvet which gives sn effective finish. In the middle sizes 
the skirt measures three yards round at the bottom. A 





Front View 
GirRts’ DRESS WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 714.) 


velvet belt fastened at the back completes the costume. 

Though the mode is quite simple it may be given an elabor- 
ate appearance by garniture. Silk and all sorts of woollen 
materials are appropriate for the costume, and ribbon, lace 
appliqué and braid may be used for decoration. A neat cos- 
tume for general wear was made of brown serge with brown 
plaid serge for the revers, belt and collar and red silk for the 











2209 


vest. Black fancy braid was used for a simple decoration. 

We have pattern No. 2218 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of aye. To make the costume fora 
miss of twelve years, calls for four yards and five-eighths of 
dress goods forty inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard 
of silk twenty inches wide for the vest, and seven-eighths of 
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GiRLs’ DRESS, HAVING A CIRCULAR SKIRT WITH POINTED YOKE. 
(For Description see Page 7165.) 


a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for the revers, col- 
lar, waist belt and to trim. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 





~—_—__—_—_ 


MISSES’ DRESS, HAVING A BLOUSE-WAIST AND SEPAR- 
ATE STRAIGHT FULL SKIRT. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 711.) 


No. 2206.—This attractive dress is a simple moae appropri- 
ate for school, outing and general wear. It is shown made 
of a combination of red and blue flannel with tie and shield 
of red silk. The blouse-waist is made over a fit- 
ted lining and is shaped with only under-arm and 
shoulder seams. The seamless back is smooth at 
the top and has gathered fulness at the waist; 
and the fronts, which are also gathered at the 
waist, puff out stylishly and are V-shaped at the 
top, revealing a full gathered chemisette, which 
is arranged onthe lining. The chemisette is closed 
invisibly at the center, and the fronts are closed 
under a wide box-plait applied to the right front. 
The sailor collar is square across the back, curves 
gracefully over the shoulders and has broad square 
ends; and a silk tie is drawn under it and tied in 
a sailor knot at the front. A standing collar is at 
‘the neck. The full one-seam sleeves have coat- 
shaped linings and are gathered at the top and bottom and fin- 
ished with wide turn-up cuffs. A belt with pointed ends is 
worn. Black braid decorates the collar, cuffs, plait and belt. 

The straight full skirt is gathered at the top and falls in 
folds all round. It is sewed to a belt, and a wide band of red 
flanne! bordered at each side with rows of black braid encir- 
cles it above the hem. The skirt measures two yards and a 
half round in the middle sizes. 

Opportunity for pleasing combinations is offered by the 
mode, but, if preferred, only one material may be used. Serge, 
cheviot, homespun, brilliantine and a variety of materials are 
appropriate for the mode, and ribbon, braid or fancy buttons 
will supply satisfactory decoration. 

We have pattern No. 2206 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the dress for a miss 
of twelve years, will require three yards and a half of 
navy-blue flannel forty inches wide, with seven-eighths of 
a yard of red flannel forty inches wide for the collars, cuffs, 
waist belt and plait and for a band to trim the skirt, and one 
yard of silk twenty inches wide forthe chemisette and tie. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or)25;cents, 
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GIRLS’ DRESS WITH SHORT WAIST AND STRAIGHT FULL 
SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 712.) 


No. 2175.—Other views of this dress are given at figures 
Nos. 194 H and 197 H in this number of Tue DELIngEaTor. 

The quaint frock is here shown made up in a combination of 
blue cashinere and silk and tastefully trimmed with ribbon, 
fancy braid and knife-plaitings of silk. The dress has a short 
waist made over a smooth lining. Under-arm and shoulder 
seams connect the front and backs, 
which are V-shaped at the top and 
have fulness gathered at the top and 
bottom, the fulness being drawn to- 
ward the center. The front puffs 
out prettily, while the backs are 
drawn down tight at each side of the 
invisible clositig at the center. A V- 
shaped yoke having short shoulder 
seams overlaps the edges of the front 
and back, and a stylish standing col- 
lar is at the neck. Smooth bretelles 
rounded at the lower edges follow 
the outline of the yoke; they are deep- 
est on the shoulders and taper almost 
to points at the ends. The straight 
full skirt is gathered and sewed to the | 
lower edge of the waist; it falls with 
fulness all round, and a wrinkled belt 
with bow at the 
back conceals the 
joining. The two- 
seam sleeves are 
encircled by gath- 
ered puffs at the 
top and finished 
with fanciful cir- 
cular flaring cuffs. 

The dress may 
be developed in 
dainty novelty 
goods and all sorts 
of soft woollen ma- 
terials. Lace, in- 
sertion, gimp, rib- 
bon or braid will 
provide suitable 
garniture. A dain- 
ty dress made up by 
the mode of pale- 
blue silk has bre- 
telles of all-over 
lace and is trim- 
med with lace edg- 
ing and insertion. 
A handsome sash 
gives the final 
touch. 

We have pattern 
No. 2175 in eight 
sizes for girls from 
two to nine years 


of age. To make 2200 
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the dress for a girl 
of nine years, needs Front View. 


three yards and an 


goods forty inches 
wide, with five- 
eighths of a yard 
of silk twenty inches wide for the yoke, bretelles, collar an4 
to line the cuffs. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—————_— -+>-—__-__—. 
GIRLS’ DRESS WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Ulustrations see Page 712.) 


No. 2197.—A fanciful dress fashioned with a deep pointed 
yoke and oddly shaped bretelles is here pictured stylishly 
developed in maroon Venetian cloth and maize taffeta, 
finely plaited ribbon frills over the shoulders of the same tone 
as the silk and fancy black braid giving a most effective dec- 


(For Description see Page 715.) 


oration. The waist, which is made over a fitted lining, is 
shaped with a pointed yoke at the back and front, the yoke 
being fitted with shoulder seams, while under-arm seams 
induce a smooth effect at the sides. The closing is made 
invisibly down the center of the back. The pointed yoke is 
made of silk, and to it are joined the lower portions, which 
are gathered at the top and bottom both back and front 
with the fulness drawn well to the center, the back being 
brought down trimly, while the front is allowed to blouse 
stylishly. An odd-looking Bertha in four sections is so ar- 
ranged as to follow the pointed out- 
line of the yoke, the two small sec- 
tions in front being slightly overlap- 
ped by the two larger ones that ex- 
tend over the shoulders and meet at 
the closing. Under the Bertha, over 
the shoulders, are broad frills of 
knife-plaited ribbon that fall grace- 
fully over the tops of the sleeves. 
The neck is completed by a standing 
collar that shows a pretty braid deco- 
ration; braid also outlines the Ber- 
tha. The two-seam sleeves are gath- 
ered at the top and made over coat- 
shaped lihings; fanciful roll-over 
cuffs turn back from the hands and 
stylishly finish them. The skirt is 
joined to the waist and has a smooth 
front-gore, a gore at each side and a 
straight back- 
breadth in full 
gathered style. A 
braid-trimmed belt 
fastened at the 
back tastefully fin- 
ishes the waist. 

All varieties of 
silk and woollen 
fabrics willdevelop 
this dress satisfac - 
torily, while silk. 
satin or velvet may 
be chosen for the 
yoke. 

A fanciful devel- 
opment of this 
dress, suitable for 
dressy occasions, 
ismade of figured 
blue taffeta silk, 
with the yoke of 
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| Misses’ DouBLE-BreasteD Lona Coat witH REMOVABLE Hoop. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES edge of the skirt. 
eighth of dress GATHERED OR PLAITED.) KNOWN AS THE NEWMARKET COAT. We have pattern | 


No. 2197 in nine 
sizes for girls from 
four to twelve 
years of age. For a girl of nine years, the dress needs two 
yards and five-eighth of dress goods forty inches wide, with 
three-eighths of a yard of silk twenty inches wide for the 
yoke. Price ~* pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ DRESS WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 713.) 


No. 2208.—A different devclopment of this dress is given at 
figure No. 189 H in this magazine. 
This attractive, dress is suitable (alike for dressy and 
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school wear, as it may be simply or elaborately developed. In 
this instance it is shown made of cheviot with black braid 
trimming. The simple waist is made over a fitted lining and 
has a fanciful pointed yoke that is shaped with shoulder 
seams. To the yoke are joined the full back and front, which 
are gathered at the top and bottom, the fulness being brought 


well to the center and drawn down trimly at the back, while . 


in front it is allowed to blouse stylishly. The closing is made 
invisibly down the center of the back. The two-seam sleeves 
are gathered at the top, and over them pointed caps that are 
slightly gathered at their upper edges 
droop in a novel way. A standing 
collar, braid-trimmed, is at the neck. 
The skirt has a front-gore and a 
gore at each side, all smooth-fitting, 
and a back-breadth that is in full 
gathered style. The joining to the 
waist is concealed by a row of braid 
in belt effect; and braid arranged in 
zigzag fashion about the bottom of 
the skirt gives a most decorative and 
original effect. 

Broadcloth, Scotch mixtures and 
plaids may be made up in this way, 
while more elaborate ornamentation 
can be obtained by covering the yoke 
and sleeve caps with rows of braid fol- 
lowing their outlines and braiding the 
sleeves in rows equal distances apart. 

We have pattern 
No. 2208 in eight 
sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years 
of age. To make 
the dress for a girl 
of nine years, re- 
quires two yards 
of goods fifty inch- 
es wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 
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GIRLS’ DRESS, 
HAVING ACIR- 
CULAR’ SKIRT 
WITH POINTED 

YOKE. 


(For Illustrations 
Page 713.) 


No. 2209.—This 
dress is shown dif- 
ferently made up 
at figure No. 185 H 
in this mayazine. 

This charming 
little frock is here 
illustrated made of 
green satin-faced 
cloth and _ dark- 
green velvet and 
trimmed in a sim- 
ple way with nar- 
row velvet ribbon. 
The waist, which 
is made over a fit- 
ted lining, is cut 
low to show a 
smooth velvet yoke 


2199 


Front View. 


shaped with shoulder seams and pointed in front but rounding 


at the back. The waist is snugly adjusted at the sides by 
under-arm gores, and the front and back portions are plain at 
the top but have fulness gathered at the lower edge, the ful- 
ness at the back being brought down trimly, while the front 


blouses slightly. The closing is made invisibly down the 
center of the back. The two-seam sleeve has a short, gath- 
ered puff at the top which stands out prettily. The skirt is 


astylish novelty. It is made with a pointed yoke, smvothly 
titted at the front and sides but with gathered fulness at the 
back, and a circular lower part that is joined smoothly to the 


yoke and ripples at the sides, the back falling in deep flutes. 








Misses’ SINGLE-BREASTED LONG CoaT WITH REMOVABLE Hoop. 
GATHERED OR PLAITED.). KNOWN AS THE NEWMARKET Coat. 


(For Description see Page 716.) 
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The joining of the two portions is concealed by rows of vel- 
vet ribbon. A velvet belt and a velvet standing collar give a 
neat completion. | 

This gown may be made into a very dressy affair by utiliz- 
ing one of the handsome new weaves in blue crépon with the 
yoke of black satin overlaid with all-over white lace; a black 
satin sash with long ends finishes the waist. 

We have pattern No. 2209 in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl of nine 
years, requires two yards and three-fourths of dress goods 
forty inches wide, with seven-eighths 
yard of velvet twenty inches wide 
for the body, yoke, collar and belt. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_————____-. 


MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG 
COAT WITH REMOVABLE HOOD. 
(TO HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR 
PLAITED.) KNOWN AS THE NEW- 

MARKET COAT. 


(For Illustrations see Page 714.) 


No. 2206.—At figure No. 191 H in 
this number of Trae Detrmerartor this 
coat is again represented. 

Long coats are particularly favor- 
ed this season, and the double- 
breasted New- 
market coat fash- 
joned on the most 
stylish lines is ex- 
ceedingly well 
liked. It is here 
shown developed 
in brown broad- 
cloth and_ lined 
with plaid silk. A 
graceful adjust- 
ment is given by 
under-arm darts 
which extend well 
over the hips, side- 
back gores and a 
center seam, and 
the regulation coat- 
laps and coat-plaits 
are arranged with 
buttons at the top 
of the coat-plaits. 
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to inserted side- 
pockets and a cash 
pocket. The two- 
seam sleeves have 
the regulation ful- 
ness at the top 
gathered or arranged in plaits. An attractive feature of the 
garment is a rémovable hood which is fastened to the coat by 
buttons and button-holes or hooks and loops. The hood is 
reversed at the edge and is shaped by a center seam that 
extends from the point to the outer edge. 

All sorts of plain and mixed coatings are appropriate for the 
coat, which will be neatly finished with machine-stitching. 

We have pattern No. 2200 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. To makethecoat fora miss of twelve 
years, calls for three yards of material fifty-four inches wide, 
with five-eighths of a yard of silk, twenty inches wide to line 
the hood. Price of pattern, 10d. on 20 cents. 


(To HAVE THE SLEEVES 
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MISSES’ SINGLE-BREASTED LONG COAT WITH REMOVABLE 
HOOD. (To SAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 
KNOWN AS THE NEWMARKET COAT. 


(For Illustrations see Page 715.) 
No. 2199.—The Newmarket coat on up-to-date lines is a 
popular fancy of the season and is a.comfortable garment for - 
The coat here 


Winter wear, as it affords ample protection. 
shown is made of 
dark-blue cloth, with a 
collar inlay of velvet, 
and is tailor-finished 
with machine-stitch- 
ing. The coat is grace- 
fully adjusted by un- 
der-arm darts which 
extend well over the 
hips, side-back gores, 
and a center seam that 
ends at.the top of 
coat-laps; and coat- 
plaits are formed at 
the side-back seams. 
The fronts are closed 
in single-breastedstyle 
with buttons and but- 
ton-holes in a fly and 
are reversed at the top 
in pointed lapels 
which extend beyond 
the ends of the stylish 
rolling collar. Square- 
cornered pocket-laps 
conceal openings to 
inserted side-pockets, 
a right cash-pocket 
and a left breast-pocket. The two-seam sleeves may be gath- 
ered or plaited at the top, and the coat may be made with or 
without the pointed’ hood. which is made removable, being 
attached by hooks and loops under the collar. The hood is 
shaped by a seam extending from the point to the outer edge, 
which is reversed quite deeply, giving a graceful draped effect 
that is most pleasing. 

The coat will be very desirable for travelling or for general 


front View. 





Misses’ DOUBLE—BREASTED COAT OR JACKET. 
OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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cheviot, is very stylishly cut and shows the new dart-fitted 
sleeves that are so much in vogue this Winter. The tailor- 
finish of machine-stitching and buttons give it a becomingly 
trim appearance. It is fitted closely at the sides and back by 
under-arm and side-back gores and a center seam that ends at 
the top of coat-laps, and below the waist an underfolded 
box-plait is formed at each side-back seam. The fronts are 
reversed to form large, pointed revers; and the coat is 
closed below the re- 
vers in a  double- 
breasted manner by 
buttons and button- 
holes, the fronts being 
lapped so that theright 
revers comes well over 
on the left revers, thus 
bringing the fronts — 
snugly together at the 
throat. The neck may 
be completed by a 
plain standing collar 
or with a standing col- 
lar having a flaring 
portion rising from it 
in Medi¢i fashion and 
making a most becom- 
ing frame for the face. 
The two-seam sleeve 
has the fulness at the 
top removed by four 


Back View. darts that fit itsmooth- 
(TO HAVE THE SLEEVES Dart FitTrep ly around the arm - 
hole, yet give the 


stand-out effect so de- 
sirable. Pocket-laps 
with neatly rounded 
corners conceal openings to inserted hip-pockets. 

Army-blue serge, with military buttons and a lining of rich, 
red taffeta, is well adapted to this style of jacket. If edged 
with bands of fur, the result will be very handsome, the fur 
giving a soft becoming finish that is most desirable. 

We have pattern No. 2203 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. To make the coat for a miss of twelve 
years, calls for two yards of material fifty-four inches wide. 


wear and may Price of pat- 
be madeof faced tern, 10d. or 
cloth, cheviot, 20 cents. 
tweed, kerseyor 
melton. A col- oe ee 
Jar inlay of vel- GIRLS’ LONG 
vet is the only ; 
finish needed. 3 eee 
We have pat- _ CIRCULAR- 
tern No. 2199 SS FLOUNCE 
in seven sizes S LOWER PART 
for wisses from SS AND A CIR- 
ten to sixteen : SS CULAR CAPE 
A ale i. COLLAR WITH 
To make the mS A N , 
coat for a miss N- S77 SSS ONE OR TWO 
of twelve years, . : Ss CIRCULAR 
calls for three FRILLS. 
yards and an (For Illustrations 
eighth of mate- see this Page.) 
ria] __‘tifty-four No. 2201.— 
inches wide, This coat is 
with a fourth again represent- 
of a yard of vel- 2 ed at figure No. 
vet twenty in- Front View. Back View. 190H in this 
ches wide (cut Gipis’ Lone Coat witH C1ecuLar-FLounce LOWER PaRT AND A CIRCULAR CaPE-COLLAR with ‘magazine. 
bias) to inlay ONE OR Two CIRCULAR FRILLS. This particu- 
the collar, and ® larly stylish and 


three-fourths of 
a yard of silk 
twenty inches wide to line the hood. Price of pattern, 10d. 


or 20 cents. 
—=— SOO 


MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT OR JACKET. 
THE SLEEVES DarRt-FITTED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2203.—This coat, here illustrated made of dark-green 


(To HAVE 


(For Description see this Page. ) 


comfortable 
top-garinent is 
pictured made of marine-blue cloth and trimmed effectively 
with black braid. It is fashioned with a seamless circular back 
joined to loose circular fronts by shoulder and under-arm 
seams and the front and back are lengthened by a circular 
flounce made with a center seam and deepened to a point at 
the center of the front and back. The circular flounce ripples 
all round, and the coat is closed-at the center of the front with 
buttons and button-holes., The neck is finishea with a stand- 
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ing collar from which flares a circular portion that is rounded 
to points at the ends and ripples prettily. A circular cape- 
collar, which may be made with one or two circular frills, is an 
attractive feature of the coat; it is curved in a pretty way at 
te center of the front and back, and the frills are of gradu- 
uvd depth, each consisting of four joined sections; the lower 
fril is sewed to the lower edge of the collar, and the other 
‘rill is arranged above it. The frills ripple and stand out be- 
comingly over the two-seam 
sleeves, Which are finished in 
vdd cuff effect with braid. 

Plain or checked cheviot, 
tweed, diagonal and faced cloth 
with beaver fur, ermine and 
chinchilla for trimming will 
make attraccive coats for girls. 

We have pattern No. 2201 in 
czht sizes for girls from two to 
une vears of age. To make the 
coat for a girl of five years, re- 
quires two yards of goods tifty- 
‘our inches wide. Price of pat- 
‘ern, 10d. or 29 cents. 





————— 


iIRLS’ COAT OR JACKET WITH 
CAP-TOP SLEEV ES. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2280.—A view of this 
coat, showing it differently made up, is given at figure No. 194 H. 

This coat is a@.military style that will be very popular. It 
is here shown made of navy-blue broadcloth with frogs 
and black braid trimmings. Under-arm and side-back gores 
and a center seam shaped on novel lines give a particularly 
sraceful adjustment, and all the seams show a finish of 
nachine-stitching. The under-arm and side-back seams are 
ft open for a short distance below the waist to form vents, 
‘hich give the necessary spring over the hips. The fronts 
ate in loose double-breasted style and are closed with frogs 
uade of black braid that impart a very ornamental touch. A 
‘tylish collar is at the neck; it consists of a standing col- 
lartothe top of which is joined a turn-over portion made 
with rounding front corners that flare so as to show the collar 
hetween. Hip pockets are inserted, and their openings are 
covered by oblong pocket-laps. An innovation is shown this 
season in the fitted 
cap-top of the two- 
seam sleeve. The cap 
top is circular and is 
joined smoothly to the 
upper portion of the 
sleeve in an oddly 
curved seam, and the 
sleeve fits without any 
fulness into the arm- 
hole. 

Dark-green cheviot 
with black silk frogs 
und braid or red serge 
trimmed with black is 
suitable for this coat, 
while taffeta fur- 
dishes the best lining. 
Tweed, whipcord and 
‘overt cloth are also 
Z00d selections. 

We have pattern No. 
2230 in ten sizes for 
girls from three to 
twelve years of age. To 
make the coat for a 
“irl of nine years, calls 
fora yard and a fourth 
. material fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 

cents. 


Front Vier. 


Front View. 


Misses’ ETON JACKET. 


—_—___ > —_____—___ 


MISSES’ ETON JACKET. (To Bz MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CEN- 
TeR-BaCK SEAM, WITH THE FRONT STRAIGHT-—A ROUND OR POINTED 
AND WITH THE SLEEVES Dart-FITTED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 
No, 2216.—This stylish Eton jacket is shown made up attrac- 





GIRLS' Coat OR JACKET With CaP—ToP SLEEVES. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





(To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER-BAOK SEAM, 
WITH THE FRONT STRAIGHT-AROUND OR POINTED AND WITH THE 
SLEEVES DaRT-FITTED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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tively in army-blue broadcloth and trimmed with black braid 
and zilt buttons. It is smoothly adjusted by single bust darts 
and broad under-arm gores that extend well back. The back 
may be made either with or without a center seam. An invis- 


‘ible closing is made down the center of the entire front. 


Arranged at equal distances apart on each side of the closing 
are graduated horizontal rows of braid, the ends of which are 
turned under in loop effect and held in place by small but- 
tons; this style of trimming 
imparts a jaunty military air 
that is now much in favor. A 
standing collar is at the neck. 
An original touch which adds 
greatly to the style of the jacket 
is impartede by a two-seam 
sleeve made with four darts at 
the top which remove all fulness 
and fit it smoothly into the arm- 
hole; if preferred, however, the 
sleeves may be gathered at the 
top, as seen in the small illustra- 
tions. The jacket extends just 
to the waist-line at the back 
and sides but may be straight- 
around or gracefully pointed at 
the front. 

In bright-red serge with gold 
braid and buttons the jacket is 
very effective, giving that warm 
touch of color so desirable in 
Winter. Cheviot or any other close weave with more elaborate 
braided effects or frogs can be suecessfully used with very 
decorative results. ; 

We have pattern No. 2216 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. To make the jacket for a miss of 
twelve years, calls for one yard of material fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


Back View. 


—— eS 


MISSES’ WAIST, CLOSED AT THE BACK. (To BE MADE WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE SLEEVES AND WITH THE LINING 
Hiei on Round NECKED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 718.) 


No. 2210.—This waist may be seen differently made up at 
figure No. 187 H in this number of Tur Detinearor. 

This stylish and 
simple waist is here 
shown developed in 
crépon of a new rich 
ruby shade known as 
Cyrano. Ribbon and 
narrow lace edging 
vive decorative toucli- 
The waist has full 
backs and a full front 
gathered at the neck 
and shoulder edges 
and at the waist and 
is smoothly adjusted 
at the sides by under- 
arm gores. The front 
puffs out at the cen- 
ter, and the closing is 
made invisibly at the 
center of the back. 
The standing collar is 
concealed by a ribbon 
which is drawn about 
it twice and is caught 
down near one end at 
the left side, the end 
standing out prettily. 
Three graduated frills 
encircle the small, two-seam sleeves at the top. For evening 
wear the waist may be made without the sleeves, the frills 
forming short fluffy sleeves. The waist is made pretty and 
trim by a fitted lizing that may be high or round necked, as 
preferred. 

Brocaded satin, plain or striped silk, taffeta broché and 
drap d’été, grenadine, poplin and cashmere may be used to 
develop stylish waists by the mode. A waist; made of some 


cs. 
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thin, gauzy material over a round-necked lining and without 
sleeves would be extremely pretty for evening wear trimmed 
with lace, ribbon or chiffon rachings. 

We have pattern No. 2210 in seven sizes 
for misses from ten to sixteen years of age. 
To make the waist with sleeves for a miss 
of twelve years, calls for two yards and 
three-eighths of goods forty inches wide; 
while the waist without sleeves needs a yard 
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Front View. Back View. 


Misses’ Waist, CLOSED AT THE Back. (TO BE MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE SLEEVES AND WITH THE LINING 
HiGH ork Rounp NECKED ) 


(For Description see Page 717.) 


and seven-eighths of goods forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


——_@—____— 


MISSES’ FANCY WAIST. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2155.— Another view of this waist may be obtained by 
referring to figure No. 186 H in this magazine. | 

This most attractive waist is stylishly fashioned with a full 
yoke and a uniquely designed front that will prove universally 
becoming. It is here illustrated made of green crépon with 
velvet for the collar and effectively trimmed with narrow 
black velvet ribbon and a satin ribbon belt, while satin is used 
to line the jabot, sleeve caps and cuffs. The waist, which is 
made over a fitted lining, is shaped with a rounding yoke at 
the back th»t is gathered at its upper and lower edges and 
joined by shoulder seams to the full front yoke. Smooth 
adjustment is given the sides by under-arm gores, while the 
front and back portions have gathered fulness at the waist 
brought well to the center, the back being drawn down tight, 
and the front blousing stylishly. The front is shaped quite 
low, starting a short distance below the arm-hole at the right 
side but curves up gracefully to the left shoulder and closes 
invisibly and diagonally at the left side, while the full yoke 
closes down the center. To the overlapping closing edge is 
joined a graduated, circular ruffle that forms a very effective 
jabot; it is trimmed with the velvet ribbon, and the satin 
lining shows daintily. Rows of velvet ribbon also finish the 
upper edges of the front and back. Fancifully shaped caps, 
sutin-lined and showing a tasteful velvet ribbon decoration, 
stand out stylishly over the tops of the gathered two-seam 
sleeves, which are made over tight linings and completed 
with prettily pointed turn-over cuffs. The standing collar 
has joined to it puinted tabs that fall over it softly and show 
a desirable velvet ribbon decoration. 

This fancy waist will develop equally well in silk or woollen 
goods, and a combination will prove most effective. The full 
yoke could be made of soft white silk, while a pretty shade of 
blue cashmere could be used for the waist; narrow black 
satin ribbon would complete a most charming color scheme. 
Braids, frilled ribbon or insertion would give desirable orna- 
mentation to a waist of this description. 

We have pattern No. 2155 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the waist for a miss 
of 12 years, calle for two yards and an eighth of goods thirty- 
six inches wide, with a fourth of a yard of velvet twenty 


_ edge of the yoke. 
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inches wide for the collar, and three-eighths of a yard of silk 
twenty inches wide to line the jabot and caps. Price of pat- 


tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
 — _——_—— 


MISSKS’ WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 719.) 


No. 2183.—Another view of this waist may be obtained by 
referring to figure No. 184 H in this magazine. 

The graceful waist here shown is developed in national-blue 
cloth combined with dark-blue velvet and white Liberty silk. 
Dark-blue velvet ribbon and large fancy buttons are used in a 
charming way for decoration. The waist, which is made over 
a closely titted lining, has a smooth round yoke shaped by 
shoulder seams. The loose fronts and seamless back are 
separated by under-arm gores and have stylish fulness at the 
bottom drawn toward the center by gathers. The frunts 
blouse slightly and separate with a flare over a full vest-por- 
tion that is gathered at the top and bottom and joined to the 
yoke; they are reversed at the top in oddly shaped lapels 
that meet the ends of a deep, pointed Bertha revers on the 
shoulders, the Bertha revers crossing the back at the lower 
A ruching of silk heads the vest por- 
tions and Bertha revers. The neck is completed with a 
standing collar which has a two-section turn-over portion of 
fanciful outline flaring in a pretty way at the top. The waist 
is closed invisibly at the center of the front and is finished 
with a fitted belt that is pointed in front, round at the back 
and fastened invisibly at the left side. The two-seam sleeves, 
which have coat-shaped linings, are decidedly odd in effect, 
the upper portions being formed of a smooth lower part 
round at the top and joined to the smooth lower edge of a 
pretty puff that is gathered only at the top. Oddly shaped 
turn-up cuffs complete the sleeves. The use of the cuffs and 
the fancy portion of the collar is optional. 

Many pleasing combinations may be employed in the de- 
velopment of this waist. Camel’s-hair, cheviot, serge and a 
variety of novelty goods, as well as silk, are appropriate. <A 
waist of heliotrope poplin with white silk for the full front 
and ribbon and lace for garniture would be extremely pretty. 

We have pattern No. 2183 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the waist for a miss 
of twelve years, calls for a yard and thrée-eighths of dress 
goods forty inches wide, with a yard and a fourth of Liberty 
silk twenty inches wide for the vest-front and a ruche to trim, 
and seven-eighths of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for 
the yoke, collar, belt and cuffs. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. ’ 


-————_ > 


MISSES’ W AIST, CLOSED AT THE BACK. (To 
BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT THE GUIMPE.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 719.) 


No. 2238.—A charming waist is pictured 








Front View. 
Misses’ Fanoy WaIst. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Back View. 


developed in red crépon with the guimpe of tucked white 
silk. The waist, which is made with a low, round neck, is 
shaped by under-arm and very short..shoulder seams and 
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adjusted over a body lining fitted by single bust darts and the 
usual seams. Its fulness at the back and front is collected in 
gathers at the top and bottom, and the front puffs out ina 
becoming way. Short gathered puff sleeves arranged over 
smooth linings stand out in a most attractive way, and upon 
them rest smooth stylish caps that are rounding at the lower 
edge. Ruchings of ribbon outline the round neck, and a row 
edgea the caps and is continued across the front a short dis- 
tance below the edge. The closing is made at the center of 
the back, and a ribbon belt with bow gives the final touch. 

The use of the guimpe is optional. It is quite short, reach- 
ing a little below the arms, and is shaped by shoulder seams 
and under-arm gores. The neck is finished with a standing 
collar covered by a crush stock of the silk, and the close- 
fiiting two-seam sleeves have very scanty gathered fulness at 
the top. 

For wear with a guimpe, cashmere, poplin, caimel’s-hair and 
a variety of woollen materials will appropriately develop the 
waist, while for evening wear silk, satin, chiffon, mouwaseline 
de soie, net and lace may be selected for the waist and lace, 
ribbon or chiffon ruchings for garniture. 

We have pattern No. 2233 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the waist for a miss of 
twelve years, calls for a yard and three-eighths of goods thirty- 
six inches wide; while the guimpe needs two yards and a 
fourth of tucked silk twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


—__- > 

MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST WITH REMOVABLE STOCK-COLLAR. 

(To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE BACK YOKE-FACING AND FIT- 

TED Bopy-LininG.) AS SUITABLE FOR PLA!IDS AND CHECKS 
AS FOR OTHER GOODS. 





(For Illustrations see Page 720.) 


No. 2227.—Red flanne] was used for this stylish shirt-waist 
with black velvet for the removable collar. The waist may 
be made with or without the fitted body-lining. The seamless 
back has fulness at the waist drawn down tight in closely 
lapped plaits and a pointed yoke-facing made with a center 
seam. The use of the back yoke-facing is optional. The 
loose fronts are closed with button-holes and gilt buttons 
through a box-plait made at the front edge of the right front 
and show a group of smal! forward-turning tucks at the top at 

each side of the closing. The fulness be- 

low the tucks puffs out and is contined at 
. the waist by gathers. At the sides the 
waist is smoothly adjusted by under-arm 
seams. At the neck is a fitted band, 
about which is adjusted a removable stock- 
collar that is closed at the back and shapes 
& point at the lower edge in front. The 
Ope-seam sleeves are gathered at the top 








Front View. Back View. 


Misses) Waist 
(For Description see Page 718.) 


and bottom, and a narrow frill of silk or ribbon gives a 
finish to the slashed edges at the back of the wrist. Straight 
link cuffs complete the sleeves. 

For plaids, stripes, checks and all sorts of shirt-waist mate- 
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rials the mode is excellent. Drap d’été, silk, velvet and fine 
smooth cloth or flannel will make a very stylish shirt-waist. 
Prune, dark-red, bluet and yellow are 
popular shades. 

We have pattern No. 2227 in seven sizes 
for misses from ten to sixteen years of age. 
To make the shirt-waist fora miss of twelve 
years, calls for two yards of goods thirty-six 
inches wide, with a fourth of a yard of vel- 






Front View. Back View. 


Misses’ WAIST, CLOSED aT THE Back. (To BE WORN WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE GUIMPE.) 
(For Description see Page 718.) 


o 


vet twenty inches wide (cut bias) for the stock. Price of pattern, 


10d. or 20 cents. 
—$—>$ <> 


GIRLS’ GUIMPE WITH FULL YOKE. 
(For Zllustrations see Page 720.) 


No. 2165.—This guimpe is pictured with the yoke and 
sleeves of red silk. It is shaped by shoulder and under-arm 
seams and is closed at the center of the back with buttons and 
button-holes. <A tape inserted in a casing draws the guimpe 
in closely at the waist. The full yoke is shaped with only 
short under-arm seams; it is gathered at the top to form a 
frill heading, which gives a becuming neck-completion, and 
has slight gathered fulness at the lower edges, where it is fin- 
ished with a narrow band of the silk. The full one-seam 
sleeves are gathered at the top and are shirred at the bottom 
to form wrist frills, the shirrings being secured to a stay. 

China or India silk, nainsook, mull, lawn and dimity may 
be used in the development of dainty guimpes. 

We have pattern No. 2165 in six sizes for girls from two to 
twelve years of age. To make the yoke and sleeves for a girl 
of eight years, calls for two yards and an eighth of material 
twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—_—_—__—_@—__—_ 


GIRLS’ APRON. 
(For Illustrations see Page 720.) 


No. 2160.—At figure No. 199H in this number of Tur Dr- 
LINEATOR this apron is again illustrated. 

Aprons are indispensable for school and house wear, and the 
charming little example here illustrated is both effective and 
practical. It is shown made of fine white lawn and em- 
broidered edging and insertion. The apron is fashioned 
with a short body that is shaped by shoulder and under- 
arm seams and closed invisibly at the back. The body is 
cut low and pointed at the neck and is smooth at the 
top but has slight gathered fulness at the waist drawn 
well to the center at the back and front. A Bertha frill of 
embroidery is arranged about the neck below a band of inser- 
tion, and full sleeves of similar embroidery fluff about the 
arms. The skirt part of the apron is joined to the body in 
full gathered style, the seam being concealed by a band of 
insertion; a broad hem neatly finishes the lower edge. 

Muslin, dimity, Swiss, oriental lawn and cambriec are suit- 
able apron materials, while hemstitched ruffling, laces and 
feather-stitching are dainty and ornamental trimmings. 

We have pattern No. 2160 in seven sizes for girls from three 
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to nine years of age. To make the apron for a girl of five 
years, will require two yards of lawn thirty-six inches wide, 
with four yards of edging five inches and a fourth wide for 
the frill and frill sleeves. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 








> 


GIRLS’ A PRON, 
(For Illustrations see Page 721.) 


No. 2219..-This dainty little apron will prove very neat 
and ornamental for school wear; it is illustrated made of 
nainsook and trimmed with embroidered edging and insertion. 
The apron is made with a yoke, that is square at the lower 
edge but in low, rounding outline at the neck and is shaped 
with shoulder seams. To the yoke is attached the full body- 
portion, which is fitted smoothly at the sides by under-arm 
seams but is in gathered style at the front and back, the ful- 
ness being collected and brought well to the center at the 
top and bottom. The plain shoulder effect is relieved by 
fancy bretelles that are deepest on the shoulders and extend 
a little below the yoke. The full skirt does not extend 
entirely around the lower edge of the body but has its ends 
wide apart at the back ; it is gathered at the top and juined to 
the body by a belt. The closing is made at the back with 
buttons and button-holes. 

This apron is tasteful when made of sheer dimity with 
ruffies of lace edging and lace insertion for ornamentation. 
If developed in cambric, feather-stitched braid can be used, 
the result being a useful as well as neat apron. 

We have pattern No. 2219 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. To make the apron for a girl of nine 
years, calls for two yards of goods thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


——$__.@_____ 


MisSSFS’ CORSET-COVER WITH WHOLE FRONT AND BACK. 
(KNOWN AS THE BaBY Waltst CorRsEtT-COVER.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 721.) 


No. 2157.—A dainty little corset-cover, simple and practical 
in construction, is illustrated developed in nainsook and 
trinmed with frills of lace and ribbon-run beading. The 
cover is cut low and round at the neck and is simply shaped 
- by under-arm and short shoulder seams and fashioned with- 
out any opening, being drawn on over the head and closely 
confined about the waist by a ribbon ran in a- hem; the ends 
of the ribbon are drawn through button-holes to tie in front. 
The neck is gathered at the front and back and finished with 
a band of ribbon-run beading that is given a pretty touch by 
a soft frill of lace. A frill of lace completes each arm-hole. 

Oambric, dimity, lawn, etc., will be chosen for the construc- 
tion of this corset-cover, while narrow ruffles of the material, 





Back View. 


Front View. 
Misses’ SHIRT-WAIST WITH REMOVABLE STOCK COLLAR. (TO BE 
MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE BacCK YOKE-FAOCING AND 
FitteD Bopy-J.in1inG.) AS SUITABLE FOR PLAIDS 
AND CHECKS AS FOR OTHER GOODS. 
(For Description see Page 719.) 


lace or embroidered edging give the necessary ornamentation. 
We have pattern No. 2157 in four sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. To make the corset-cover for a miss 
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Front View. Back View. 
Greats’ GUIMPE WITH FULL YOKE. 


(For Description see Page 719.) 





2160 2160 
Front View. Back View. 


GIRLS’ APRON. 
(For Description see Page 719.) 


of twelve years, requires one yard of material thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


a 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ TWO-SEAM SLEEVE (FOR COATS), 
FITTED AT THE TOP BY FOUR DARTS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 722.) 


No. 2188.—Dart-fitted sleeves are quite an innovation and 
will be very generally used this season. This 
sleeve is made in two-seam style with the ful- 
ness at the top all removed by four darts formed 
in a way to make the sleeve stand out stylishly 
at the top and give breadth to the shoulders. 

All coat materials can be used for this style 
of sleeve. A very attractive finish may be given 
by concealing the darts under stitched straps 
of the material. 

We have pattern No. 2188 in seven sizes from 
four to sixteen years of age. To make a pair 
of sleeves for a miss of twelve years, calls for 
seven-eighths of a yard of material fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—___ ____—_—. 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ TWO-SEAM SLEEVE (FOR COATS), 
FITTED WITH A CAP-TOP. 
(For Illustrations see Page 722.) 


No. 2196.—Very unique and generally becoming is the new 
sleeve made with a cap-top. It is in two-seam style, but the 
outside portion is cut off at the top, and to it is smoothly 
joined a circular cap that is widest at the center but tapers to 
& point at each end. The cap fits gmoothly about the arm- 
hole—a characteristic of all the new sleeves—and gives the 
military shoulder effect so fashionable. | 

The joining of the cap ig concealed in numerous ways, 
straps of the material, braid or frills all being extensively 
used, although a machine-stitched, effect is much in vogue. 
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We have pattern No. 2196 in seven sizes from four to six- 
teen years of age. To make a puir of sleeves for a miss of 
twelve years, calls for three-fourths of a 
yard of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ TWO-SEKAM JACKET 
SLEEVE, FITTED AT THE TOP 
BY FOUR DARTS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 722.) 
No. 2189.—The decidedly new two-seam 
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GriRLs’ APRON. 
(For Description see Page 720.) 
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sleeve here illustrated is for blouses and jackets. Four darts 
dispose of the fulness and fit the sleeve smoothly into the 
arm-hole yet make it stand out in military effect. 

As a stylish addition to a natty Eton jacket this sleeve is 
unrivalled. If the jacket is braided, pointed straps of braid 
may cover the darts of the sleeve and also form a cuff effect, 

We have pattern No. 2189 in seven sizes from four to six- 
teen years of age. To make a pair of sleeves for a miss of 
twelve years, calls for three-fourths of a yard of material 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—— -——<__—_. 


MISSES' AND GIRLS’ TWO-SEAM JACKET SLEEVE, FITTED 
WITH A CAP-TOP. 
(For Illustrations see Page 722.) 


No. 2191.—An odd stylish sleeve is here pictured. It is 
shaped by two upright seams and fitted with a cap-top that 
is joined in a curved seam to the top of the upper portion. 
The cap renders the sleeve smooth at the top yet gives the 
popular stand-out effect. Stitching finishes the wrist. 

All light-weight coatings ‘are appropriate for the sleeves, 
and braid or self-strappings may give the completion. 

We have pattern No. 2191 in seven sizes from four to six- 
teen years of age. To make a pair of sleeves for a miss of 
twelve years, calls for three-fourths of a yard of material fifty- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d, or 10 cents. 


——————»> —_- —_—_—. 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ TWO-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE, FITTED 
AT THE TOP BY FOUR DARTS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 722.) 


No. 2180. —The fashionable sleeve here pictured is made with 
two seams and is fitted smoothly at the top by four darts taken 
up in a way that makes the sleeve stand out stylishly, imparting 
the broad-shoulder effect so desirable. The darts and lower 
edge of the sleeve are finished with machine-stitching. 

We have pattern No. 2180 in seven sizes from four to six- 
teen years of age. To make a pair of sleeves for a miss of 
twelve years, calls for three-fourths of a yard of goods forty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


the arm-hole. 
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MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ TWO-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE, FITTED 
WITH A CAP-TOP. 
(For Illustrations see Page 722.) 


No. 2194.—The cap-top sleeve here shown vies with the 
dart-fitted sleeve for favor this season, and both are so gener- 
ally becoming that it is difficult to choose between them. It 
is in two-seam style with the outside portion cut off at the 
top to accommodate a small circular cap that tapers to a point 
at each end. The cap fits the sleeve smoothly into the arm- 
hole and makes the sleeve stand out broadly. 

We have pattern No. 2194 in seven sizes from four to six- 
teen years of age. To make a pair of sleeves for a miss of 
twelve years, calls for five-eighths of a yard of goods fifty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents, 


————__—____—. 


FASHIONABLE TAILOR WAISTS. 
(llustrated on Page 647.) 


A most fitting accompaniment to a tailor skirt and really an 
essential to a perfectly appointed costume is the faultlessly 
adjusted tailor waist. The severity of outline which formerly 
characteristized the mode bas given place to a tasteful arrange- 
ment of ornamental features. The engravings illustrate newest 
designs. The patterns are uniformly 10d. or 20 cents, with the 
exception of No. 9569, which costs 1s. or 25 cents; they are cut 
in various sizes, bust measure. as specified in each instance. 

No. 9918.—This Norfolk jacket is shown developed in mixed 
cheviot. It is closed in double-breasted style, and the applied 
plaits and the rolling collar meet the revers opening over a re- 
movable chemisette. The sleeves may be gathered or plaited into 
This pattern is cut in nine sizes from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure. 

No. 1737.— Another type of the Norfolk basyue is shown in 
the illustration. Irish tweed was used to make the garment. 
The applied plaits have a single row of narrow braid stitched on 
their edges. The collar has a neat finish of the braid, and the 
wrist straps are similarly treated. The closing is effected at the 
left side under the plait. Stylish fulness is introduced in the skirt 
below the waist by an under box-plait. The pattern is cut in 
twelve sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

No. 9569.—This very stylish basque was developed in army- 
blue cloth with velvet in a darker shade and gold braid for trim- 
ming. The fronts lap diagonally, and the lower corners are 
rounded. The overlapping front may be turned back in revers 
above the bust. Gilt bullet buttons give ornamentation and 
effect the closing through button-holes. A narrow strip of vel- 
vet gives a pleasing finish. The collar is of velvet decorated 
with gold braid, and braid is applied on each front. Rather 
tight-fitting sleeves are plaited into the arm-holes and have an 
ornamentation of braid around the lower part. This pattern is 
cut in twelve sizes from thirty tu forty-six inches, bust measure. 

No. 1753.—This stylish basque is shown developed in bruad- 
cloth and finished with stitching and strappings of the material. 
The adjustment is due to double bust darts, under-arm and side- 
back gores and a center-back seam. Coat-plaits appear at the 
side-back seams. The basque is open at the neck in front, being 
rolled in small Japels that form notches with the ends of the coat 
collar; ache- 
misette will 
be worn with 
this mode. 
The closing 
is effected 
with but- 
tons and but- 
ton-holes. 
The sleeves 
are tight-fit- 





ting and dec- eee 

orated with 

buttons atthe 215% 

bottom. Thia Front View. Back View. 


pattern is in 
twelve sizes 
from thirty 
to forty-six 
inches, bust 
measure. 

No. 1895.—The style exhibited in this tailor basque is almost 
severe. One under-arm gore characterizes the basque. which 


Misses’ CoRSET—COVER WITH WHOLE FRONT AND 
Back. (KNOWN AS THE BaBy WalIsT 
CoRSET—COVER.) 


(for Description see Page 720.) 
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may be made in one of three lengths and with a standing or 
turn-down collar. Black satin-faced cloth with decorations of 
black ~— silk 
braid was 
used for it. 
The braid is 
arranged in 
rows of grad- 
uated length 
across the 
upper part of 
the basque, 
simulating a 
yoke, which 
is shallow in 
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the right front and the bottom of 
the basque. Buttons and button- 
holes effect the closing. This pat- 
tern is in twelve sizes from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

No. 2077.—The elaborate mode 
shown in the illustration is one that 
will be greatly appreciated by 
women with slender figures. The 
loose fronts are joined to the seam- 
less back in shoulder and under- 
arm seams; they are cut in Pom- 
padour shape at the top and softly 
reversed; if preferred, they may 
be closed im double-breasted fash- 
ion all the way. An attractive fea- 
ture is the oddly shaped shawl- 
collar, and the shoulder caps and 
turn-over cuffs give an additional 
charm. A chemisette-vest with a 
standing collar baving turn-over 
portions is worn with this waist. In 
this instance gray cloth was united 
with motré mousseline in a lighter 
shade and decorated with black silk braid. The shaw) collar, 
revers, shoulder caps, collar and cuffs are of the moiré mousseline 
edged with several rows of narrow braid. The chemisette- vest 
is of the mutré mousseline finely tucked. The belt is composed of 
several rows of braid applied on the mowsseline. The pattern is 
cut in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 

No. 2076.—This basque is designed upon most graceful lines 
and will enhance wonderfully the charms of a well-formed 
figure... Black cheviot was chosen for its development, the orna- 
mental features consisting of the inlay of velvet on the rolling 
collar and machine-stitching. The fronts are shaped in double- 
breasted stvle, and the lower corners are slightly rounding. They 
are reversed to form small lapels to the ends of the rolling collar, 
which also has rounding corners. The collar, lapels and lower 
part of the sleeves are ornamented with a double row of stitch- 
ing. The pattern is in twelve sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. 

No. 1995.—This stylish basque may be suitably made of cloth, 
silk-and-wool goods or cheviot. In this example mixed cheviot 
in several shades of brown was associated with dark-seal velvet 
and silk. ‘lhe postilion or coat-tail back is a new feature. The 
rivht front is widened by a lap which brings the closing diagonally 
at the left side to the waist, where the edves flare in two points 
below. At the top Nansen revers fall back, disclosing the velvet 
chemisette, and the standing collar is also of velvet. “Perfectly 
plain, tight-fitting sleeves are gathered into the arm-holes The 
closing is effected by buttons and button-holes. The pattern is 
cut in twelve sizes froin thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
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MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ Two— 
SBAM JACKET SLEEVE, 
FITTED AT THE TOP BY FOUR 
DaRTS. 


For Description see Page 
721.) : 
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No. 2013.—The double-breasted basque shown in the illustra- 
tion is extremely stylish and brings out the symmetrical lines of 
the well-proportioned figure. It is cut with a slight point at 
the center of the front and back and curves gracefully over the 
hips. In this instance satin-faced cloth in the attractive new 
shade of blood-bay was united with black velvet with decorations 
of black braid and buttons. The standing collar is of velvet. 
The braid is arranged on the front most artistically though sim- 
ply and emphasizes the double-breasted style that distinguishes 
the mode. A ‘bullet-shaped button is placed between the rows 
of braid on both sides; the buttons on the left side effect the 
closing. Braid and buttons give a neat completion to the sleeves 
and braid outlines the bottom of the garment. The pattern is 
in twelve sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

No. 2021.—The shaping of this perfectly plain basque with its 
two under-arm gores makes it especially well adaped to stout 
figures. Two rounding caps are adjusted over the tops of the 
sleeves with pleasing results. Dark-brown cloth with ornamep- 
tations of black soutache braid was used to make this neat basque. 
The fronts, caps, collar and cuffs are braided. and several rows 
of the narrow braid finish the bottom of the basque and the ede 
of the right front. Silk plaitings decorate the caps. The pattern 
ig in eleven sizes from thirty-four to fifty inches, bust measure. 

No. 2130.—One of the newest models of the season is shown 
in the illustration. The special feature is a peplum or sewed-on 
skirt that gives it a fashionable length. Black kersey was used 
for this coat-basyue, which is simply decorated with a double 
row of machine-stitching along the edges. The right front laps 
diagonally over the leftand is closed 
to the top with buttons and button- 
holes oddly arranged in groups of 
three. Theskirt portion is circular 
in shape, and the lower corners are 
rounding. The two-seam sleeves 
are gathered at the top and have 
circular turn-up cuffs. The pattern 
is in nine sizes from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure. 

No. 9726. — Dark-blue cloth orna- 
mented with black braid and but- 
tons was used in the development ot 
this dressy basque. Coat laps and 
plaits are formed in regular coat 
style in the back. The seams of the 
basque are opened and given a neat 
finish by machine-stitching. The 
collar is high, and the sleeves have 
at the wrists a simple decoration of 
braid and buttons. The pattern is 
in thirteen sizes from thirty to for- 
ty eight inches, bust measure. 

No. 9750. —The Russian basqu: 
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here _illus- 
trated is a 
decidedly be- 
coming type 
to slender 
figures; it is 
shown made 
of hunter’s- 
green cloth 
and black 
satinwith 
braid and a 
ribbon belt 
for ornamen- 
tation. The 
Bonheur col- 
lar and pep- 
lum are at-- 
tractive fea- 
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tures. The Misses’ AND GIRLS’ MISSES’ AND GIBLS' 
fronts are Two-SeaM DRESS TWO-SEAM DRESS 
shaped low SLEEVE, FITTED AT THE SLEEVE, FITTED WITH 4 
atthetopand =: [OP BY Four DaRTs. Cap-Top. 

are pouched (For Description see (For Description see 
at the bot- Fager(<).) Page mi) 
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closing is effected by braid frogs over oval buttons. The pattera 
is in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measur + 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. (To BE MADE WITH SQUARE NECK 
AND SHORT SLEEVES 0: WITH GUIMPE EFFECT.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2187.—By referring to figure No. 198H{ in this 
magazine, this dress may be again seen. 

This attractive dress is here illustrated made of red 
cashinere and trimmed with black braid. It has a smooth 
body-lining and may be made with a square neck and 
short sleeves or with a high neck and long sleeves in 
guimpe effect. The waist is made with a shallow square 
yoke shaped by shoulder seams, and to it are joined 
the fall front and backs, which are gathered at the top 
and bottom. The front puffs out becomingly, and an 
applied belt conceals the shirrings at the bottom. When 
high-necked, the lining is faced with yoke effect, and 












a standing collar is at the neck. The two-seam full- } ; } iy ) 

length sleeves are encircled at the top by short gathered =; § S xh \ Front View. Back View, 

puffs to the lower edge of which is sewed a smooth + } : ¥ $ <\ Lrrrve Girts’ Dress. (To BE Mabe with Rocnp or Hig 
band. If short sleeves are desired, the sleeves may be ‘7~_S 33-7 NECK AND WITH SHORT OR FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES.) 
cut off beneath the bands. The full straight skirt is 2202 (For Description see this Page.) 


Silk, Henrietta and novelty goods will make up stylishly, 
and braid, lace edging or insertion may be used for garniture. 

We have pattern No. 2187 in seven sizes for little girls from 
two to eight years of age. To make the dress for a girl of five 
years, calls for three yards and an eighth of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


——__~»-—__—_—— 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, HAVING A SHORT GUIMPE WITH 
SHORT PUFF SLEEVES. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


: No. 2229.—This dainty dress is appropiate for wear at 
parties and on special occasions. It is pictured made of 
pink India silk and all-over white lace and is trimmed with 
pink satin ribbon and frills of wide and narrow lace. The 
poly i 8 smooth Ae yoke ee front and full 

= acks. The yoke is shaped by under-arm and very short shoul- 

Front View. BCR Ts der seams and is overlaid with lace net; it is deepest under 

LittLe Gres’ Dress. (To BE MADE WITH Square NECK AND SHORT the aring, and the lower edge curves upward toward the center 
SLERVES OR WITH (UIMPE EFFECT.) of the front and back. The full portions are joined in under- 

(For Description see this Page.) arm seams and are gathered at the top and buttom and ar- 

ranged on a smooth body-lining to blouse all round. The 
ey dress is closed invisibly at the center of the back. The full 

gathered skirt depends from the lower edge of the body, and 
at the bottom is an ornamental finish of frills of wide Jace and 

a ruching of shirred ribbon. A ribbon sash with long ends 

encircles the waist. 

A plain, short guimpe which is shaped by shoulder and 
under-arm seams may be worn with the dress. It has a 
slightly low round neck and short puff sleeves gathered at 
the top and bottom and puffing out over smooth linings. 

Silk, cashmere and soft woollen goods combined with plain 
or figured silk for the yoke are appropriate for the little frock. 
A charming dress is of light-blue cashmere with blue silk for 
the yoke, which is trimmed with white satin ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 2229 in eight sizes for little girls from 
two to nine years of age. To make the dress for a girl of tive 
years, calls for three yards and three-fourths of goods twenty 
inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of lace net twenty- 
seven inches wide to cover the yoke. Price of pattern, 7a. 
or 15 cents. 








——— — > - —__— 
Front View. Back View. 
a LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. (To BE Mane witH Rounp or Hier 
LitTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, HAVING A Snort GUIMPE WITH SHORT PUFF 
SLEEVES, NECK AND WITH SHORT OR Furt—Lexotu SLEEVES.) 
(For Description see this Page.) (For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2202.—This dress may be utilized either for ordinary 
gathered at the top and sewed to the lower edge of the waist, wear or for dressy occasions and can be made high or low in 
falling with pretty fulness all round. The dress isclosed invis- the neck and with long or short sleeves. Blue and white fig- 
iblv at the center of the back. ured China silk are united in the dress with lace net, insertion 
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and edging for trimming. The dress is made in the popular 
Gretchen style with a short body that is adjusted by shoulder 
and short under-arm seams and closed at the center of the back 
with buttons and button-holes. When cut low and rounding 
cbout the neck it is finished with a dainty frill of lace, but a 
standing collar is used if a high neck bedesired. Two horizon- 
t :l rows of insertion relieve the plainness of the body in front. 
To the body is attached a full gathered skirt, which falls in soft 


folds and is finished at the bottom with ahem. The body is: 


made fanciful by revers, the upper ends of which lap a little 
back of the shoulder seams, and the lower ends extend below 
the body, being sewed to the skirt at the back and front; the 
revers are covered with lace net and edged with lace. The 
two-seam full-length sleeve has a short puff at the top; if a 
short sleeve is desired, the sleeve is cut off below the puff. 
~ Soft woollens, dainty wash fabrics or foulards are suitable 
for this dress. 

We have pattern No. 2202 in six sizes for little girls from 
two to seven years of age. To make the dress for a girl of 
five years, calls for four yards and five-eighths of material 
twenty inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of lace net 
twenty-seven inches wide to cover the bretelles. Price of pat- 
tern, 7d. or 15 ccnts. 
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Ser OF CHILD'S SHORT CLOTHES, COMPRISING A DRESS 
LONG COAT AND A BONNET OR CAP. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No, 2159.—For the wee member of the family a charming 
little set of first short clothes is here illustrated. It consists 
of a nainsook dress with the yoke developed in fancy tuck- 
ing, &@ protective coat of fashionable shaping made of light- 
blue broadcloth and aclose bonnet or cap made of cloth to 
match the coat. The dress is shaped with a square yoke 
that is made with shoulder seams, and to the yoke is joined the 
full body-portion, which is made with under-arm seams and 
gathered at the top and bottom both front and back. The 
skirt of the dress is gathered all round and is sewed to the 
waist, which is finished with a belt of insertion. A narrow 
band of insertion softly edged with lace is at the neck, while 
gathered bretelles, also lace-edged, fall gracefully over the 
sleeves and in points below the yoke. Lace frills outline the 
lower edge of the yoke, and the waist is closed at the center 
of the back with buttons and button-holes. The sleeves are 
gathered at the top and bottom and fashioned with only an 
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Ser op CHILD'S SHORT CLOTHES, COMPRISING A DRESS, LONG CoaT 
AND A BONNET OR Cap. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


inside seam; a band of insertion and a lace frill finish the wrist. 
The little coat is most dressy and effective. It is shaped 
v'th shoulder and under-arm seams end is minade very com- 
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fortable by a smooth short body-lining adjusted by corre- 
sponding seams. The fulness at the front and back is laid in 
plaits at the neck, the back fulness being arranged in a broad 
double box- 
plait, while 
in front two 
deep for- 
w ard-turn- 
ing plaits 
are laid at 
each side of 
the closing, 
which is 
made down 
the center 
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CHILD’s EMPIRE COAT, HAVING A CIRCULAR CAPE THAT MAY RE 
MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER SEAM. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


Back View. 


but concealed by the plaits. A large fancifully curved collar 
bordered with a frill of lace that is headed by shirred ribbon 
arranged in a scroll design on the shoulders falls gracefully 
about the top of the coat, while a roll-over collar trimmed with 
shirred ribbon completes the neck. The coat sleeves have 
gathered fulness at the top, and a cuff effect is induced by the 
shirred ribbon gracefully scrolled on the upper side. 

The little bonnet or cap is lined with white silk. The smooth 


close-fitting front has its ends meeting in a short seam at the 


back and its back edge slightly gathered to a circular center. 


' To the lower edge of the cap is joined a circular cape or cur- 


tain that ripples about the shoulders, the joining being con- 
cealed by a twist of ribbon bowed at the back and forming 
ties that are coquettishly bowed under the baby chin. 

For the dress, dimity, Swiss, China silk or soft cashmere 
can be chosen, while a handsome rich coat could be made of 
Bengaline silk and trimmed with bands of ermine. 

Set No. 2159 is in four sizes for children from one-half to 
three years of age. For achild of two years, the bonnet requires 
three-eighths of a yard of material thirty-six or more inches 
wide, with a yard and an eighth of ribbon three inches and a 
fourth wide for the ties. The coat needs three yards of goods 
thirty-six inches wide, and the dress two yards of nainsook 
thirty-six inches wide, with a fourth of a yard of fancy tuck- 
ing twenty-seven inches wide for the yokes. Price of Set, 
1s. or 25 cents. 
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CHILD'S EMPIRE COAT, HAVING A CIRCULAR CAPE THAT 
MAY BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER SEAM. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2178.—By referring to figure No. 192 H in this number 
of THe De.ineaTor, this coat may be again seen. 

An Empire coat with a graceful circular cape is here rep- 
resented made of cloth and trimmed with frills of wide and 
narrow ribbon. It is simply shaped with a short yoke made 
with shoulder seams, and the full lower portions are joined in 
under-arm seams. The lower portions are gathered at the cen- 
ter of the front and back and as loosely in soft folds to the 
bottom, and the closing is made invisibly down the center of 
the front. A large circular cape, which may or may not. be 
fashioned with a center seam, gives style and originality to the 
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coat. The cape reaches below the waist; it 
has rounding lower front corners and flares 
from the throat. At the neck isa collar 
consisting of a standing collar and a turn- 
over portion. The turn-over. collar-portion 
may be omitted. The two-seam sleeves are 
gathered and finished by rounding turn- 
over cuffs ornamented by ribbon frills. 

An attractive and comfortable coat was 
fashioned upon these-lines of red broad- 








CaILD’s LONG CoaT W1TH SHIELD AND Fancy CoLuarR. (TO BE MADE 
WITH OB WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR CUFFS AND CIRCULAR RUFFLE.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


cloth and stylishly trimmed with bands of stone marten fur. 

We have pattern No. 2178 in eight sizes for children from 
one to eight years of age. To make the coat for a child of 
five years, requires a yard and seven-eighths of material fifty- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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CHILDS LONG COAT WITH SHIELD AND FANCY COLLAR. 
(To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR 
Currs AND CIRCULAR RUFFLE.) 
(For Nlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2228.—For the effective long coat here pictured broad- 

cloth was used, combined with velvet and trimmed with lace 
edging. The coat is simply constructed with shoulder and 
 Inder-arm seams, the fronta being cut low and rounding at 
| the top to show a smooth velvet shield. At the neck is a stand- 
“ing collar closed at the left shoulder, and the coat is made 
quite decorative by a large fancifully shaped collar of velvet 
edged with a soft frill of lace. The fancy collar is in three 
<ctions that flare and are scolloped at their lower edges. The 
coat closes down the center of the front with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. The two-seain sleeve is gathered at the top and 
tnished with a circular cuff. A very ornamental feature is the 
‘circular raffle, whicl starts from under the fancy collar at the 
front, where it is quite narrow, but broadens gradually while 
Nppling all round. This ruffle is applied to the coat at each 
‘ide of the closing and a short distance from the lower edge, 
the joining being concealed by a narrow fold of velvet. The 
dition of the ruffle and circular cuffs, however, is optional. 
A pointed belt fastens at the left side. 

In heavy silk combined with velvet, ermine or some other fur 
and white lace this coat is handsome. Light-tan broadcloth with 
s darker shade of brown velvet and cream lace is also effective. 

We have pattern No. 2223 in six sizes for children from 
‘voto seven years of age. To make the coat fora child of five 
rears, calls for a yard and five-eighths of cloth fifty-four inches 
wide, with a yard and three-eighths of velvet twenty inches 
wide for the shield, collars, belt and to trim. Price of pattern, 
id, or 15 cents. 

—_— _——____- 
CHILDS YOKE-GUIMPE OR GREENAWAY BODY. (To BE 


MaDE IN EITHER OF Two LENGTHS AND WITH A I[1GH, 
ROouND. SQUARE OR V NECK.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2167.—A practical little garment that may be put to a 
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variety of uses is here shown. The guimpe is pictured made 
of cashmere and trimmed with narrow lace frills. It reaches 
only a little below the arms and is shaped by shoulder and 
short under-arm seams and may be in either of two lengths. 
The guimpe may be finished high with a standing collar 
edged with a soft lace frill, or it may be cut square, round or 
V-necked. The closing is made at the center of the back with 
buttons and button-holes. The sleeves have only one seam 
and are gathered at the top and bottom and completed at the 
wrist with a shallow band daintily edged with a lace frill. 

Silk, all-over lace or embroidery, dimity, Swiss or dainty 
woollen fabrics may be used for this guimpe with lace and 
embroidery or narrow frilled or plaited ribbon for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 2167 in seven sizes for children from 
one to seven years of age. To make the garment for a child 
of five years, calls for three-fourths of a yard of material forty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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CHILD'S WRAPPER, EXTENDING TO THE INSTEP. 
MADE WITH OR WITHUUT THE SHORT BoDY-LINING.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2162.—A simple and comfortable little wrapper made of . 
figured pink outing flannel and daintily lace-trimmed is here 
illustrated. It may be made with or without the short body- 
lining and is shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams. The 
wrapper reaches to the instep, and the closing is made down 
the center of the front. It is gathered at the neck at the 
center of the front and back. A rolling collar is at the neck. 


(To BE 





2187 
Front View. 2167 Back View. 


CHILD’s YOKE-GUIMPE OR GREENAWAY Hopy. (To BE MADE IN EITHER 
or Two LENGTHS AND WITH A HGH, Rounp, SQUARE OR V NECK.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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(2162 2162 
Front View. Back View, 


CHILD'S WRAPPER, IXXTENDING TO THE INSTEP. (TO BE MADE WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE SHORT Bovy—LInIinG.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


The gathered one-seam sleeves are finished with shallow cuffs. 
Eider-down, cashmere or basket flannel can be used for this 
serviceable little wrapper. 
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We have pattern No. 2162 in 
eight sizes for children from one 
to eight years of age. To make 
the wrapper for a child of five 
years, will require three yards 
and five-eighths of goods twen- 
ty-seven inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_———_<>____—_—— 


INFANTS’ SHAWL-HOOD. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2231.—This shawl-hood 
is a dainty little wrap for in- 
fants’ indoor wear; it is pict- 
ured developed in. white flan- 
nel, the edges being scolloped 
and embroidered with white 
silk. The garment is made from 
a square of flannel and is plaited 
so as to form the hood portion ; 
at the top of the head the ful- 
ness is collected in a box-plait 
between downward-turning 
side-plaits, while backward- 
turning plaits fit it at the neck. 

In white cashmere embroid- 
ered in pale tints with ribbon 
to match, this hood is very 
dainty, while blue or pale-pink 
embroidered in white is pretty as well as more serviceable. 

Pattern No. 2231 is in one size only. To make the hood, 
will need one yard of goods thirty-six or 
more inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. 


or 15 cents. 
——_- > 


SET OF INFANTS’ LONG CLOTHES, CON- 
SISTING OF A DRESS, SLIP, PETTI- 
COAT, PINNING-BLANKET, SACK 


AND BIB. (KNowNn aS THE GRETCHEN SET.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 2171.—This attractive little set of 
clothes for infants consists of a dress, 
slip, petticoat, pinning-blanket, sack and 
bib, The upper part of the dress is a 
square yoke that is made of fancy tuck- 
ing and shaped at the lower edge in scol- 
lops; it is fitted by shoulder seams and is 
closed at the back witha set of tiny gold 
buttons. The full front and back are 
joined in under-arin seams and are gath- 
ered at the upper edge, where they are 
joined to the-yoke. Two rows of shirr- 
ing at the waist regulate the fulness in 
the front, and an applied belt-section of 
insertion covers the shirrings. A row 
of insertion between two clusters of tiny 
tucks (which are not allowed for in the 
pattern) and a frill of embroidered edging 
trim the bottom of the dress. The full 
one-seam sleeves are gathered at the top 
and bottom and finished with wristbands. 

The simple little slip is made of fine 
nainsook and is fitted by shoulder seams. 
The closing is made at the back with but- 
ton-holes and small buttons. The slip is 
gathered all round at the neck, which is 
finished with a narrow binding and a 
frill of lace. The two-seam sleeves are 
gathered at the top and are finished with 
frills of lace at the wrists. 

The petticoat is made of nainsook and 
daintily trimmed with lace edging. The 
waist is fitted by shoulder and under-arm 
seams and is closed at the back. It is low 
and round at the neck, and to the lower 
edge is joined the full gathered skirt, 
which is decorated at the bottom with a cluster of tucks above 
a deep hem. 
considered in the pattern. 
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Tyrants’ Suawt. If{oop. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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The tucks must be allowed for, as they are not 
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Flannel was used forthe pinning- blanket, the skirt of which 
is laid in a broad double box-plait at: the center of the back, 
and its ends ineet at the center of the front. Silk tape binds 
the edges and is used for tie-strings that serve to close the 
skirt at the frent. The top of the skirt is joined to a wide 
band that has its ends narrowed nearly to points. The loose 
edges of the band are bound with tape, and in closing one end 
of the band is slipped through a bound slash in one side of 
the band and the tapes are tied at the back. 

The sack is make of light-blue flannel, and all the loose 
edges are scolloped and finished with button-hole stitching. 
It is shaped with shoulder and under-arm seams and is closed 
with a button and button-hole below the ends of the shaw] col- 
lar which finishes the neck. The two-seam sleeves are gath- 
ered at the top, where they stand out. 

The bib is fashioned from nainsook and is made with an 
upper and under part that are shaped alike but are of different 
depth; they are joined at the neck and trimmed at the other 
edges with a frill of lace. 

In making these garments nainsook, lawn, dimity, fine cam- 
bric, etc., may be selected for the dress, slip and petticoat, 
with lace, embroidered edging and insertion, fancy tucking 
and beading for decoration. Fine flannel is the most appro- 
priate material for the pinning-blanket and cashmere and 
flannel for the little sack. 

Pattern No. 2171 is in one size only. To make the dress, re- 
quirestwo yards and a fourth of nainsook thirty-six inches wide, 
with a fourth of a yard of fancy tucking twenty-seven inches 
wide for the yokes and seven-eighths of a yard of insertion an 
inch and a half wide for the belt section and wristbands. The slip 
needs two yards and a fourth and the petticoat the same quan- 
tity each thirty-six inches wide. The pinning-blanket requires 
a yard and three-fourths of flannel thirty-six inches wide. 
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Set OF Infants’ Lona CLoTHES, Consisting OF A Dress, Suip, PEtTTIcOAT, PINNING— 
BLANKET, SACK AND Bib. 


(KNOWN AS THE GRETCHEN SET.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


The sack needs three-fourths of a yard of goods twenty-seve 
inches wide, and the bib three-eighths of a yard twenty-tw 
or more inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cent: 
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Su les for 


LITTLE BOYS’ RUSSIAN SUIT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


9911.—This suit, for which plain cloth was selected, con- 
sists of a 
long blouse 
and knick- 
erbocker 
trousers. 
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7 s SS SS The blouse 
+ SS R is adjusted 
SS SSS R by shoulder 
. =. < and side 
SSS S seams and is 
#1 reals . shaped low 

ee SS. + . . 
SSS in V outline 
— in front to 
Ss accommo- 
. = date a but- 
a < toned-in 
shield tinish- 
2211 ed with a 
Front View. Back View. neck-band 


and a sailor 


Lirrte Bors’ Iicasran Sulit. 
collar that 


(For Description see this Page.) 


falls square at the back and has 
bruad ends. A pocket is inserted 
high up in the left front, the open- 
ing being finished with a welt, and 
the closing is made in «double- 
breasted style with buttons and 
button-holes. The one-seam sleeves 
are gathered at the top, and the ful- 
bees at the bottom is collected in 
three box-plaits on the upper side 
of the arm, the plaits being stitched 
w position to cuff depth. The 
blouse extends far below the hips 
in Russian style, and a leather belt 
passed through narrow straps 
sewed to the side seams is buckled 
in front. 

The trousers are fitted by the 
usual inside and outside leg-seams, 
acenter seam and hip darts and 
are provided with aide pockets. © 
Elastics inserted in hems at the 
lower edges draw the trousers in 
about the knee, causing them to droop in knickerbocker fash- 
ion, and the closing is made at the sides. The tops are fin- 
ished with waistbands in which button-holes are made for 
attachment to an under-waist. 

Durable materials should be selected for this suit, which is 
well adapted to school wear. Worsted, diagonal, serge and 
mixed suitings are good selections, and a simple decoration of 
braid may be added. 

We have pattern No. 2211 in six sizes for little boys from 
three to eight years of age. To make the suit for a boy of five 
years, calls for a yard and three-fourths of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents, 





Front View. 





SS 


LITTLE BOYS’ MIDDY SUIT WITHOUT A FLY. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2212.—This natty middy suit is a becoming style for 
little boys and is shown made of blue cloth with white piqué 
for the removable collar, Embroidered emblems on the 
sleeves and vest and machine-stitching and buttons give the 
desirable finish. The suit consists of a jacket, vest and trou- 
sets and a removable coilar. The jacket is comfortably ad- 
justed by side seams placed well back and a center seam. 


LittLe Boys’ Mippy Suir witnout a Fry. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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en and ‘Rous. 


The fronts are apart allthe way, and the neck is shaped low 
in front and finished with a sailor collar which falls deep and 
square at the back. The collar has tapering ends below which 
the jacket may be held in position by a strap of the material 
secured to the fronts underneath by buttons and button-holes. 
Side pockets in the fronts are concealed by square-cornered 
pocket-laps. A removable collar of piqué is a pretty adjunct; 
it falls broad and square at the back and extends underneath 
to the lower edge of the jacket in front. The collar is attached 
with buttons and button-holes to the fronts. The comfortable 
two-seam sleeves are decorated in cuff effect with buttons 
and machine-stitching. Buttons also decorate the fronts. 

The short trousers, which are made without a fly, are shaped 
by the usual leg-seams, center seam and hip darts. The-top 
is finished with waistbands for attachment to an under-waist, 
and three buttons are placed on the lower part of each outside 
sean, Openings are made to a right hip-pocket and side 
pockets are inserted. 

The vest is shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams and 
has the customary straps buckled together at the waist. The 
closing is made at the center of the back. The neck is fin- 
ished with a narrow band. 

Cloth, serge, cheviot and flannel will be generally selected 
for the suit, which may be decorated with braid and orna- 
mental emblems or finished with machine-stitching. The 
mode is particularly adaptable to 
combinations, and with several 
collars of duck or all-over em- 
broidery a variety of changes may 
be afforded. A white piqué collar 
trimmed with insertion gives a 
dressy finish to a suit of serge. 

We have pattern No. 2212 in 
seven sizes for little boys from 
four to ten years of age. To make 
the suit, except the removable col- 
lar, for a boy of seven years, calls 


goods fifty-four inches wide; the 
removable collar requires seven- 
eighths of a yard of material 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





—_—__ > _—-___ 


LITTLE BOYS’ DRESS, 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 2213.—This dress is shown 


Back View. 


made of fine 





blue flannel 3 
and decorit- 5 
ed with fan- e 
cy stitching. 2 OB 
‘The long A Bl id ie 
body is shap- SASRER 
ed by shoul- YB BE 
der and un- AA Sy 
der-arm " 
seams, and 
five small ‘ 
box-plaits . 
are taken up ie 
in the front . . 
and back, 12 
the center : 
box-plait at Front View. Back View 
‘the back be- lirv.e Boys’ Dress. 


ing made in 
the edge of 
the left back 
and concealing the closing. The (short) straight skirt has 
three tucks taken up above the Hert and is gathered at the 


(For Description see this Page.) 


for a yard and five-eighths of. 
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top and sewed to the lower edge of the body; the joining is 
concealed by a feather-stitched band of the material. A nar- 
row band edged with a frill of lace is at the neck. The one- 
seam sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom and finished 
with narrow feather-stitched 
wristbands. 

Serge, cashmere, flannel 
and soft novelty goods will 
develop the dress satisfac- 
torily, and ribbon, braid or 
insertion may be used for 
decoration. 

We have pattern No. 2213 
in four sizes for little boys 
from two to five years of 
age. To make the dress for 
a boy of five years, calls for 
two yards and three-eighths 
of goods thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 





——_ ———__<>___—_———- 


LITTLE BOYS’ LONG COAT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2207.--This comfort- 
able long coat for little boys is shown made of blue melton 
and finished with machine-stitching, three frog ornaments 
decorating the overlapping front. The coat is adjusted by 
under-arm gores and a center seam, and an underfolded box- 
plait below the center seam gives desirable fulness to the skirt. 
The fronts lap broadly in double- 
breasted style and are closed with 
buttons and button-holes in a fly; 
they are reversed at the top in 
pointed lapels which form notches 
with the ends of the rolling col- 
lar, which is of the depth now ap- 
proved. The two-seam sleeves are 
finished in cuff effect with two 
rows of machine-stitching, two 
rows also completing the edges of 
the collar and lapels. A leather 
belt or one of the material may 
-be worn and is arranged low 
down. 

Chinchilla, cheviot, frieze and 
smooth and rough coatings will 
develop this comfortable top-gar- 
ment satisfactorily. Rows of ma- 
chine-stitching and handsome but- 
tons or braid ornaments will give a suitable finish. The collar 
and belt could suitably be of velvet. 

We have pattern No. 2207 in six sizes for little boys from 
two to seven years of age. To make the coat for a boy of 
seven years, calls fora yard and five-eighths of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


Front View. 





Front Vrew. 
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BOYS’ BOX-PLAITED 
SHIRT-W AIST 
SLEEVE IN COAT 
STY LE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 2168.—Spotted per- 
cale was chosen for the 
shirt-waist here shown. It 
is shaped by shoulder and 
under-arm seams and closed 
through a box-plait formed 
at the front edge of the left 
front. A box-plait is made 
in each front at each side 
of the closing and two box-plaits are displayed at the back. 
The shoulder seams are strengthened by straps machine- 
stitched to position. The coat sleeves are of comfortable 
width and are completed with shallow round turn-up cuffs 
stitched to position at the top. At the neck is a round turn- 
down collar with flaring ends. <A belt is stitched on the out- 


WITH 


Front View. 





LittLeE Boys’ Lone Coat. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Boys’ Box—P.LalTep SHIRT-WAIST WITH SLEEVE 1N 
CoaT STYLE. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 





Bors’ SHtrtT—W AIST. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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side at the waist, and buttons are sewed to it so that the 
skirt or trousers may be securely attached. 

Madras, wash cheviot, cambric, gingham, etc., are appropri- 
ate for shirt-waists of this kind, and inachine-stitching pro- 
vides & neat completion. 

We have pattern No. 2168 
in twelve sizes for boys from 
three to fourteen years of 
age. To make the shirt- 
waist for a boy of eleven 
years, calls for two yards: 
of goods thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 7d. 
or 15 cents. 
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BOYS’ SHIRT-WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 2242.—Linen was used 
for making this shirt-waist 
and machine-stitching pro- 
vides a neat finish. * The 
garment is shaped by shoul- 
der and under-arm seams 
and shows three box-plaits 
at the back and three for- 
ward-turning tucks at each side of a box-plait in the front, the 
front box-plait being formed at the front edge of the left front 
and the closing made through this plait with button-holes and 
buttons. The shoulder seams are strengthened by straps 
machine-stitched to position, and at the neck is a turn-down 
collar with flaring ends that may 
be square or round at the lower 
corners. The full sleeves are made 
with only one seam and are slashed 
at the back of the arm, the slash 
being finished with the regulation 
underlap and pointed overlap. 
Lapped cuffs complete the sleeves. 
Slight gathered fulness at the waist 
both front and back is concealed 
by a belt stitched to position, and 
buttons are sewed to the belt for 
the attachment of the skirt or 
trousers. 

This shirt-waist is a neat and 
comfortable mode and may be 
reproduced in gingham, cambric, 
percale and plain or fancy shirt- 
ing, machine-stitching giving a 
desirable finish. A wide silk tie 
will usually be passed under the collar and tied in a large soft 
bow at the throat to give a dressy touch. 

We have pattern No. 2242 in twelve sizes for boys from 
three to fourteen years of age. To make the shirt-waist for a 
boy of eleven years, calls fur a yard and a half of goods fifty- 
four inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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MEN'S LOUNGING OR 
HOUSE JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see Page 729.) 


No. 2215.—Most men will 
appreciate the lounging or 
house jacket here illustrated, 
as it is both comfortable 
and attractive. Brown cloth 
with light cloth for the col- 
lar facing was selected for 
its development and brown 
silk cord gives a neat finish. 
The jacket is shaped by 
shoulder and  under-arm 
seams and a seam at the center of the back. The fronts are 
cut low at the top to accommodate a shaw! collar, which isa 
distinguishing feature of the jacket. The collar, which is 
shaped by a center seam and rounds over the shoulders, is 
shaped fancifully at the front. The comfortable sleevea have 
a seam at the inside and outside of the arm. Curved open- 
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ings to inserted side-pockets in the fronts are finished ina 
decorative way with silk cord and the collar is tinished in a 
similar manner. : 

Bouclé, cheviot, serge, cloth, flannel, velvet or corduroy 
may be used for the jacket, 
and the collar may be of 
silk or satin of any preferred 
color. Machine-stitching, 
braid or cord will provide a 
suitable finish. An attract- 
ive jacket which will prove 
serviceable is made of ma- 
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9915 DESCRIPTIONS OF DOLLS’ 
Front View. FIGURES SHOWN ON 
PAGE 655. 
Men's LOUNGING OR HOUSE . 
JACKET. Dolls play such an import- 
ant part in childhood days 
(For Description see Page 728.) that ie are not neglected 
even in the fashion world, 
where much thought and great care have been employed to pro- 
duce pleasing results. As the holiday season approaches, 
renewed interest is always directed toward dolls and dolls’ 
apparel. The miniature ladies and children illustrated on 
these pages will. we are sure, be appreciated by dolly’s mama. 
The construction of these little garments is a delightful task and 
will afford many a happy hour to numberless little folk. The 


patterns are all of a uniform price, each costing 7d. or 15 
cents. The lady dolls’ patterns are in seven sizes from sixteen 
to twenty-eight inches in height, while those for girl dolls are in 
eight sizes from fourteen to twenty-eight inches high. The 
baby dolls’ pattern shown here is the only exception, being in 
| seven sizes from twelve to twenty-four inches in height. 
A jaunty little nautical costume designed for girl dolls is 
' shown at No. 219. It comprises a straight, full skirt. sailor 
blouse and Tam-O’-Shanter cap. The blouse is simply fashioned 
and the fronts are shown in shield effect between the ends of 
the sailor-collar, and upon each square corner of the collar is 
| appliquéed a gold anchor. The entire set is made of white 
flannel, with the collar, cuffs and band on cap of red trimmed 
with narrow gilt braid that : 
imparts an ornate appearance. 
Another style fora girl doll 


is shown at No. 221 and is in sc “ye 
. e \—= Fa J) 
its way equally charming. A i HAAS 
dainty blue dimity showing a TAIN 
small polka-dot was chosen | Ly 


for its development. with 
' white lawn for the shirred Aree 
' guimpeand fancy Bertha col- ERE 
lar: lace frills softly and \ 
daintily finish the loose edges. 





Qiules for ‘| Jolls. 








roon cloth with the collar of quilted silk. Handsome.silk cord 
gives an ornamental touch. 

We have pattern No. 2215 in ten sizes for men from thirty- 
two to fifty inches, breast measure. To make the garment jor 
a man of 36 inches, breast 
measure, calls for a yard and 
five-eighths of dark cloth fif- 
ty-four inches wide, with a 
yard and an eighth of light 
cloth twenty-seven inches 
wide for the facing. Price 
of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 





Figured organdy and fancy 2915 
tucking were selected for its 

development. The waist is Back View 

cut low and rounding to show Men’s LOUNGING or House: 
a guimpe, while ruffles about JACKET. 


the top and around the arm- 
hole give a fluffy. airy appear- 
ance. The skirt hasacircular 
upper part and a graduated Spanish flounce lower part. and an 
ornate appearance is given by the liberal use of insertion. With 
the dressy costume is worn a fancy hat trimmed with riblion 
and tips. 

A fascinating little lounging-gown for a lady doll is shown at 
No. 223 made of figured challis and trimmed with lace and rib- 
bon. The gown hangs in a Watteau plait at the back and is in 
gathered style at the front; it is cut slightly low at the neck 
and finished with a broad sailor-collar edged with a lace frill. 
Long eribbon ties are fastened under the collar and bowed in 
front with long flowing ends. 

Baby dolls are always very popular with the wee maiden, an! 
an unusually pretty design is given at No. 224 for a baby dolly’ 
set consisting of a cloak, cap and shoe. Soft cashmere ina 
dainty pink shade was used for the development of the clonk 
and bonnet and kid for the shoe, while white satin ribbon and 
swan’s-down provide the completion. The cloak is fashioned 
with a short square yoke from which the lower part falls in full 
gathered style. A large collar finished with a broad ribbon- 
trimmed frill falls gracefully over the shoulders. A band of 

swan’s-down edges the front 
of the bonnet and forms a 
most becoming frame for 
i ae tt baby’s face, while ribbon 


We SUS 4 strings tie under the chin. 


(For Description see Page 723.) 


Ina A girl dolls’ set consisting 
of a petticoat, dress and sack 

N is illustrated at No. 222. The 
fy Hy petticoat is in full gathered 
AY i style and is joined to a 


Rie RTE smooth, low-necked, sleeve- 
Pik YR less body that closes at the 


This little guimpe and dress \ > | back. The dress is fashione«l 

| are so simple and attractive mY y | with a short rounding yoke 
that they are sure to gain wide AN WAY outlined with a fancifal 
popularity. RY WY . \ \ S pointed raffle. Plaid gingham 
The set of cycling clothes \\ | y ® Vw \ \ X 3 was used to make the dress, 
represented at No. 227 is dis- MAL = ~~ and fancy tucking was se- 
ersaes Sadia ae up 2 Front View. Back View. tae for ae yoke. The lit- 
ate. It is suitable fora la : ; tle flannel sack is finished 
doll and 13 shown made of Set No. 224.—Basy Potts’ Cuoak, BONNET AND SHOE. with scolloped edges embrov- 
maroon cloth and trimmed (For Description see next Page.) dered with silk. A large 


with narrow white braid that 
gives it quite an elaborate 
effect. The jacket is in the desirable Eton style and has the 
new dart-fitted sleeves. The three-piece skirt is carefully adjusted 
and has an underfolded box-plait at the back. The front- 
gore is extended to form laps at each side and the skirt is 
closed through the laps with buttons and button-holes. The 
Tam-O’-Shanter cap is exceedingly jaunty. 

No. 220 shows a most elaborate toilette for a lady doll. 


pointed collar is at the neck, 
and a ribbon bowed at the 
throat secures the sack and gives an ornamental effect. 

A reception toilette for a lady doll is made of cloth and vel- 
vet and is pictured at No. 218. The stylish little blouse-jacket 
is made of blue velvet with the large fanciful revers and Medici 
collar faced with white satin; white satin covered with silt 
braid arranged in a picturesque( scrolh design is used for the 
vest. The skirt shows the popular circular shaping, consisting, 
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graduated style. 
is the material here selected for making the skirt. 

A remarkably effective lady dolls’ promenade 
toilette is illustrated at No. 225. Tan cloth was 
chosen for the shirt and waist, while braid in a fan- 
' ciful design gives ornamentation ; brown velvet is 
used for the cape; it is lined with yellow taffeta 
silk, which shows attractively between the folds of 
the rippled ruffie. The waist in this pattern is cut 
low and flaring to show a high-necked front and a 
square back-yoke that is trim- 
med with rows of braid. In 
the skirt the front-gore is ex- 
tended around the two cir- 
cular side-portions in a cir- 
cular flounce The cape is 
als circular in shape and is 
lengthened with a graduated 
circular tlounce and finished 
about the neck with a Medici 
collar and a ribbon. A styl- 
ixh hat trimmed with silk and 
stiff quills is fittingly worn 
with a toilette of this de- 
scription. 

No. 226 represents a coat, 
guimpe-dress and bonnet for 
a girl doll. Figured challis 
ix used for the dress, while blue serge is the coat mate- 
rial. The dress is cut low to show high-necked por- 
tions in cuimpe effect, and the skirt is gored at the top 
and lengthened with a straight-around gathered flounce 
trimmed at the top and bottom with fancy braid The 
little coat is smoothly fitted and closes at the front in 
double-breasted style with buttonsand button-holes. A 
small rolling collar completes the neck, and oblong 
pocket-laps cover openings to inserted pockets. Braid 
trims all the loose edges of the coat and outlines a cuff 
on each sleeve. The bonnet is fashioned with a smooth. 
faring front portion and has a gathered crown, while 





ribbon strings are tied in a bow under the chin and hold the 
bonnet firmly upon the tiny head. Blue velvet was used to 


develop the bonnet with ornamentations of ribbon 
ruching, 
er erence 


BABY DOLLS’ CLOAK. BONNET AND SHOE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 729.) 


No. 224.—This set is again shown on page 655 in 
this magazine. 

For cold weather it is necessary to provide the bab¥ 
doll with a suitable cloak, bon- 
net and shoe. new designs for 
which are here pictured. The 
cloak is particularly pleasing, 
being made of soft blue cash- 
mere and daintily trimmed 
with white baby-ribbon. It is 
simply fashioned with a short 
square yoke joined in shoulder 
seams, and to it is sewed the 
lower part, which isin full gath- 
ered style at the tront and back 
but with a smooth effect under 
thearm. The yoke is closed with small buttons and 
button-holes. The sleeve is made with only one seam 
and is gathered at the top and bottom and completed 
with a ribbon-trimmed cuff. A fancifully shaped flat 
collar finishes the neck, and to the collar is joined a 
wide gathered frill. 

The little bonnet is of cashmere to correspond 
with the cloak and ia tastefully trimmed with swan’s- 
down and ribbon. It is shaped with a smooth front- 
portion that is slightly gathered at the back to fit 
uround a small circular portion, below which the 
front is joined in a short seam. A small circular 
cipe-section that ripples all round is joined to the 
bottom of the bonnet. Ribbon strings tie the bon- 
net under the chin and a silk lining is used. 
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Side- Front View. 
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Back View. 


Set No. 226— 


GirL DOLLS’ 
GuIMPE- DRESS, 


CoaT AND Bon- 


NET. 


(For Description 
this Page.) 


Bee 











Back View. 


Set No. 227.— 
Lapy Dou.s’ 
‘THREE — PIECE 
CYCLING SKIRT. 


AN ETon JACKET 


AND A TAM- 


O’-SHANTER CaP. 


(For Descri 
see Page 7 


Kid was chosen to develop the little shoe, which is simply 


constructed. The upper portions are joined in a seam at the 


Cae 
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as it does. of a circular upper part and a circular flounce in 


center of the back and in a short seam in front to form a 
Braid outlines the tablier effect; bluet cloth 


vamp, and their lower edges are joined smoothly to the sole. 


Above the short seam the upper portions are laced 
together with cord drawn through tiny eyelets. 
The edges of the shoe are finished with feather- 
stitching, and a tiny ribbon rosette gives a deco- 
rative finish. 

French flannel embroidered with small polka- 
dots would be dainty for the bonnet and cloak, or 
fine soft broadcloth could be selected. The rib- 
bon decorations may be arranged in shirred style 
instead of being used plain, 
as seen in the illustrations, 
or swan’s-down could be 
used to trim the cloak to cor- 
respond with the stylish lit- 
tle bonnet. Pure white 
could be substituted for blue 
in the cloak and bonnet with 
the same dainty trimming. 

Set No. 224 is in seven 
sizes for baby dolls fromm 
twelve to twenty-four inch- 
es high. Fora doll twenty- 
>. two inches high, the cloak 
eon and bonnet require a yard 
k View, and seven-eighths of goods 

thirty-six inches wide, while 

a pair of shoes calls for a 
fourth of a yard of material twenty inches wide. 
Price of Set, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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GIRL DOLLS’ GUIMPE-DRESS, COAT AND BONNET. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 226.—Another view of these little garments is 
given on page 655 in this number of THE DeLingaToR. 
The admiration of the wee folks will be excited by 
the dainty garments shown in this set, which con- 
sists of a guimpe-dress, coat and bonnet. The dress 


as here illustrated is made of plain blue organdy and tucked 
white organdy, while ribbon and frills of lace furnish the 


needed garniture. The waist is shaped by shoulder 
and under-arm seams and has low square-necked 
back and fronts above and between which the under 
portions of tucked organdy are revealed in guimpe 
effect. The guimpe front is gathered at the neck, 
while both the waist and guimpe portions are gath- 
ered at the bottom; the fronts blousing out etyl- 
ishly; the closing is made down the center of the 
back with buttons and button-holes. A narrow band 
completes the neck. The sleeves 
are made of the tucked organdy 
and have only one seam; they 
are gathered at the top and bot- 
tom and finished with a narrow 
band. Lace-trimmed caps fall 
smoothly and easily over the 
tops of the sleeves and are very 
ornamental additions. 

The upper part of the skirt 
consists of a front-gore and two 
wide circular portions and is 
smoothly fitted at the front and 
sides, while the slight fulness at the back is collected 
in gathers at each side of the placket. A graceful 
Spanish flounce is joined to the gored upper part, the 
whole completing a most stylish skirt. The skirt is 
worn over the waist, and a ribbon sash bowed at the 
back completes the dress. 

The coat of navy-blue cloth is adjusted by under- 
arm gores and a center seam, the center and side 
seams being left open a short distance from the bot- 
tom to form vents which give the requisite spring. 

The coat closes to the neck in double-breasted 
style with buttons and button-holes. A rolling collar 
is at the neck, and oblong pocket-laps conceal open- 
ings to inserted pockets. The two-seam sleeves are 
gathered at the top and neatly stitched about the wrist. 


-—w OO 





The bonnet is originally designed-and/is.of lawn, with a 


trimming of lace. 


It' has ‘a plain-smooth front portion that 
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flares from the face and is narrowed toward the ends, which 
are joined in a seam at the back. The full circular crown is 
gathered all round and is sewed to the back edge of the front. 
Lawn tie-strings, lace-trimmed, hold the bonnet under the chin. 

The dress may be made of lawn, dimity or any dainty wash 
fabric or cashmere, nun’s-vailing or India silk. In red serge 
with a decoration of brass buttons the little coat would prove 
most effective. Oorded white silk softly edged with swan’s- 
down would make a charming little bonnet. 

Set No. 226 is in eight sizes for girl dolls from fourteen to 
twenty-eight inches high. For a doll twenty-two inches high, 
the dress needs three-fourths of a yard of plain organdy thirty- 
six inches wide, together with half a yard of tucked organdy 
in the samefwidth for the guimpe front, guiinpe back, collar, 
sleeves and wristbands; while the coat calls for one yard 
of goods twenty inches wide, and the bonnet half a yard of 
material thirty or more inches wide. Price of Set, 7d. or 
15 cents. 
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LADY DOLLS’ THREE-PIECE CYCLING SKIRT, ETON JACKET 
AND TAM-O’-SHANTER CAP. 
_ (For Illustrations see Page 730.) 


No. 227.—This set of garments is again illustrated on page 
655 in this number of Tae Detimegaror. 

The skirt, jacket and cap here illustrated 
show the latest style of cycling suit fora 
lady doll. They are shown made of army- 
blue broadcloth trimmed with braid and 
buttons in true military style, while ma- 
chine-stitching gives a neat tailor finish. 
The three-piece skirt 
is made with a narrow 
front-gore and two 
wide circular portions 
thet fit smoothly at 
the top and have their 
fulness at the back laid 
in an underfolded box- 
plait. The side-front 
seams terminate at the 
lower ends of exten- 
sion laps allowed on 
the sides of the front- 
gore, and the closing 
is made through the 
laps with buttons and 
button-holes. The top 
of the front-gore is 
_finished with a short 
belt-section that is at- 
tached to the long 
belt, which closes at 
the front. The skirt 
ripples at the sides 
and stands out grace- 
fully from the figure. 

The Eton jacket is 
an extremely natty affair. It is military in effect and is smoothly 
adjusted by single bust darts, under-arm and side-back gores 
and a center seam and closes invisibly to the neck, which is 
completed with a standing collar. Rows of flat braid neatly 
finished at the ends with brass ‘buttons give a military effect 
to the front. The sleeves are sinoothly fitted at the top by 
darts, while a cuff effect is given by rows of stitching. 

A jaunty Tam-O’-Shanter is the suitable head-covering to 
wear with this charming suit. It is made with a smooth cir- 
cular crown and four plain side-sections, while a narrow band 
fits it trimly to the head. 

Mixed goods, diagonal, serge or any firmly woven material 
is suitable for this suit, and the skirt may be trimmed with 
braid and the jacket ornamented with small frogs. In fact, 
this style lends itself well to many varieties of decoration. 


Back View. 


THE WINTER HOLIDAY SOUVENIR for 1898-99 sur- 
pesses anything of the kind previously issued and illustrates 
bundreds of articles suitable for holiday presents for persons 
of both sexes and all ages which may be readily and cheaply 
made up at home from the patterns we supply. In addition, it 
includes much reading matter of a general and literary charac- 
ter, suggestions in the preparation of entertainments appropriate 
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Side- Front View. 
Set No. 225.—Lapy Do.uts’ Skirt, WarIst AND CAPE, 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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Set No. 227 is in seven sizes for lady dolls from sixteen to 
twenty-eight inches high. For a doll twenty-two inches high, 
the costume requires five-eighths of a yard of goods fifty in- 
ches wide. Price of Set, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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LADY DOLLS’ SKIRT, WAIST AND CAPE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 225.—Another view of this set is given on page 730 of 
this magazine. ~ 

These three garments are particularly stylish and will be 
very becoming to Miss Dolly. The skirt is here shown made 
of blue cloth and trimmed with braid in a fanciful design. It 
is ot the three-piece variety and has a narrow front-gore 
which is extended at the bottom to form a flounce that ripples 
all round and lengthens two wide circular portions joined in 
a center seam. The circular portions are dart-fitted and are 
rounded at the lower front corners. The fulness at the 
back is arranged in an underfolded box-plait at the center and 
falls in graceful folds. 

The waist is also made of blue cloth combined with tucked 
silk and is trimmed with braid and ribbon. It is made overa 
fitted lining and shows a sauare yoke at the back above a full 
back that is closely 
plaited at the center 
of the lower edge. 
The fall fronts are in 
low square outline at 
the top and are gath- 
ered at the waist; 
they separate at the 
bottom to show aplain 
high-necked front that 
blouses with the full 
fronts and closes at 
the left side, and a 
standing collar com- 
pletes the neck. The 
upper portions o: the 
two-seam sleeves are 
rounded out at the 
top to display short 
full puffs arranged on 
the coat-shaped lin- 
ings. 

Oloth was selected 
for thecape and bright 
silk for the lining, 
while ruchings of rib- 
bon and ribbon bows 
supply the decoration. 
The cape rounds away 
at the front and is 
deepest at the center 
of the back. It has 
two dart-fitted circu- 
lar portions joined in 
a seam at the center of the back, and to their front and lower 
edges is joined a circular ruffle. The flounce ripples becom- 
ingly all round and is narrowest at the front ends. The high 
flaring collar gives a stylish neck-completion. 

The skirt and waist may be made of any preferred combina- 
tion, while silk, satin or fine cloth may be used for the cape 
and colored silk for the lining. Ribbon, lace or ruchings will 
provide dainty decoration. 

Set No. 225 is in seven sizes for lady dolls from sixteen to 
twenty-eight inches high. For a doll twenty-two inches high, 
the skirt and waist call for a yard of dress goods forty inches 
wide, with three-eighths of a yard of tucked silk twenty 
inches wide for the vest and back-yoke; while the cape 
requires five-eighths of a yard of goods thirty inches wide. 
Price of Set, 7d. or 15 cents. 





Side-Back View. 


to the time and hints as to the effective novelties that may be 
introduced, Christmas stories and poems, menus for the Christ- 
mas dinner, formulas for making seasonable beverages, selec- 
tions for recitation, a calendar for 1899 and a thousand and one 
other things that have a particular interest at this time. The 
Winter Holiday Souvenir will be sent by. mail. by ourselves or 
any of our agents on receipt. of Five Crents'to prepay charges. 
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SEASONARLE DRESS FABRICS. 


The clear cold and frosty air inspires new life and interest, 
and the important question—what the season’s gowns shall! be 
aud upon what lines they must be constructed to be approved 
wholly—is uppermost in the fashionable woman’s mind. In 
the inexhaustible assortment presented to the shoppers’ gaze 
there are all sorts and conditions of fabrics from perfectly plain, 
smooth-finish surfaces to those of exaggerated weave —all popu- 
lar, though the plainer textiles are superior in point of favor. 
Broadcloth, Venetians and satin-faced cloth will be chosen for 
the really up-to-date gown, the manner of decoration being 
entirely a matter of taste. Any of these materials is adaptable 
to long, flowing lines, a consideration which tall, graceful women 
should carefully note. Severe effects also are satisfactory. All 
of the stylish colors are shown: blue in the several shades from 
very dark to light bluet bordering on heliotrope; brown, dark- 
seal, mode and castor; gray, green and old-plum—the last a 
beautiful shade of purple which bids fair to be the favorite 
color of the season. Exquisite gowns result from an associa- 
tion of fur with these handsome fabrics, the charm of each being 
well brought out by the other. 

How whimsical are the dictates of Fashiun is illustrated in 
the revival of crépons. There was sorrow in the heart of 
the modiste when the ban fell upon this beautiful textile 
which suggested so many possibilities; but there is joy to-day 
because of its return to favor, and the weaves exhibited are 
particularly beautiful and artistic. They are shown in all-silk 
and silk-and-wool, in self and in two-toned effects. Heavy 
ribs or cords suggesting organ pipes characterize one sample 
of silk crépon having a wool background. The ribs are formed 
of fine silk threads over the wool, which results in the appear- 
ance of a mohair weave. In the indentations is a flat silk cord. 
Reddish-brown, mode, steel-gray, old-plum and bluet are,the 
colors shown in this attractive weave. The gauzy, gossamer 
quality of a thin wool crépon upon which at regular intervals a 
silk stripe runs in a wavy effect suggests a material appropriate 
for carriage or at-home gowns. A silk foundation is essential 
to the approved completion of these costumes. Another type 
shows a wool ground with embroidered silk dots in self colors 
over it, and a third is all-silk with a quarter-inch black stripe 
which alternates with a very narrow colored band headed on 
each side with a heavy black cord. Turquoise, green, red, 
heliotrope and golden-brown are the colors associated with the 
black. ; 

A novelty of rare beauty suitable for a visiting gown is seen 
in a two-toned silk poplin ground characterized by an odd 
design in black over its surface, which closely resembles the 
undulating waves seen in crépons of high quality. Bluet 
gleams attractively through the black in one sample, a rich 
dark-purple in another and a reddish-gold in a third. Little 
or no trimming is required on a gown developed from this 
decorative material. 

One of the season’s fabrics which will appeal to those whose 
tastes run to novelties is very heavy in texture; it has a wool 
background and a rich silky surface in arabesques and vertical 
lines. This silky surface in a pale, silvery gray shimmering on 
a darker gray ground suggests to the artistic eye moonlight 
shadows on a clear, beautiful lake. Richer but less artistic is a 
deep-red shown in this textile. The extremely high price will 
prevent its common use, a consideration that will alone insure 
its acceptance by many persons of irreproachable taste. In 
some samples of this fabric coarse heavy threads of wool come 
through on the right side and, forming eccentric figures, allernate 
with the waves of silk. This wool introduction closely resembles 
chenille embroidery and enhances the effect. Raised satin 
stripes or cords are introduced en dayad¢cre ona French sateen 
ground in attractive style. Only a tall slender figure would 
appear advantageously in such a gown. Other types show the 
cord of the material, the effect being admirable. All the new 
and popular shades of the season are obtainable in this fabric. 

Imported robes of cashmere and satin-faced cloth have an 
embroidered border in which the floral designs are wrought in 
chenille of a contrasting color. In other robes the border is 
formed of silk-embroidered flowers, the petals of which are 
formed of velvet cut and applied in a realistic manner. Plain 
material to correspond accompanies these robe patterns, and in 
some instances there are several widtbs of border to be used 


decoratively. One robe of castor cashmere is shaped in gored 
style and has the seams outlined with a row of fine jets; the jet 
trimming encircles the lower portion of the skirt in eight rows 
several inches apart. Material for the waist and the jet bands 
for its ornamentation are sold with the skirt. A drop skirt of 
glacé taffeta is confined at the waistband to this skirt and falls 
in an artistic way. A gown of this character will be especially 
desirable for visiting or church wear. 

Silk-and-wool veluours retains its popularity, and examples 
show a bayadeére effect wrought with an indented cord either in 
black or some color contrasting harmoniously with the back- 
ground. A novelty of surpassing beauty has a poplin ground 
over which self-colored plush dots—large and full and suggest- 
ing pompons—are thickly scattered. Tucked poplins and éta- 
mines are treated in like manner, though in the latter fabric 
the fancy design which may mark its especial character is out- 
lined with the pompons only. In the event of desiring a portion 
of the gown plain, material to match is obtainable for the 
purpose. 

A toilette of unusual attractiveness was developed in the pop- 
lin having plush pompons in a soft mode shade associated with 
ribbed velvet in two colors and Russian lace. The skirt is a 
circular bell shape, fitting smooth and tight about the hips and 
almost to the knees, where it flares in exceedingly graceful style; 
it falls in a demi-train at the back. This portion of the gown is 
utterly devoid of ornamentation other than the pompons in the 
weave of the material. A drop skirt of burnt-orange taffeta is 
worn beneath and lends perceptibly to the correct adjustment of 
the skirt. The waist has revers of cerise velvet over wider revers 
of the velvet overlaid with the Russian lace. A vest of the vel- 
vet veiled with the lace is revealed between the revers in charm- 
ing style, while the slizhtly pouched fronts below are of the 
material und fastened with gold links at the bust. The sleeves 
are tight-fitting and are of the ribbed velvet in a shade to match 
the goods. Oddly shaped cuffs faced with the cerise velvet and 
lace fall gracefully over the hand, and caps over the shoulders 
carry out the same idea. A tightly twisted cord of the cerise 
velvet is formed into a Louis XVI. bow which holds a tiny 
Rhinestone and cut-steel buckle in its center and conceals the 
closing of the folded velvet griddle that encircles the waist. 
With this handsome gown is worn a hat in Pompadour shape 
covered with mode velvet and trimmed with plumes shading 
from a dark to a very light mode or beige and a velvet rosette 


. with cut-steel ornaments in its center that is adjusted in the 


front where the brim flares from the face. Black undressed kid 
gloves add the distinctive touch characteristic of the well- 
dressed woman. 

Plaids are holding an enviable position just now and are ex- 
hibited in Scotch effects, every clan being represented in distinct 
and pleasing style. French combinations are also shown, and 
the harmonious blending of the rainbow colors is well worthy 
of mention. Indistinct, almost invisible plaids are seen in 
cheviot and serge suitings; these goods are especially suited for 
gowns for business, shopping or ordinary wear. They are made 
untrimmed save the several rows of machine-stitching which 
finish the seams and edges of the basque or jacket. Granite 
cloth, both solid and in two-toned effects, is used for gowns of 
this character. Its exceptionally fine wearing quality is a point 
in favor of this material. 

Camel’s-hair is the standard fabric for a handsome yet 
plain, comfortable costume. It is obtainable in all the season’s 
fashionable colors and suggests warmth in its fleecy effect, 
and the long white hairs which come through on the right 
side pleasingly relieve the sombreness of the neutral-tinted 
background. : 

Attention is drawn to the exquisite velvets., silks and satins 
destined for all purposes from the stately reception robe to the sim- 
ple house-gown. Many of the newest silks and satins show rich 
double borders wherein Persian, floral and conventional patterns 
are cleverly expressed, while in some instances the border ia of 
plain satin headed with a narrow floral garland. When the 
silk is dark this feature is unusually attractive and lends admir- 
ably to its charms. Well suited for church or carriage wear 
is a gray glacé taffeta having tiny brocaded dots over its sur- 
face, with a double border in brocaded effect, <A two-toned 
Bengaline showing heavy raised cords is.another silk well suited 
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to developing handsome gowns. A self-colored broché produces 
a pleasing effect on a neutral tinted taffeta. Chenille crossed en 
bayadére on taffeta grounds provides an attractive novelty for 
evening waists -the silk of some dainty, delicate hue and the 
chenille stripe in a contrasting color. Nile, shell-pink, turquoise 
and biack taffeta show a white chenille bayadere with charming 
results. A broad plaid of black veivet imparts a wonderful 
richness to a basket weave of silk known as natté, the ground- 
work showing bright colors as well as biack and sombre hues. 
These velvet bands appear also on velours grounds which in 
some samples show Tartan plaids. The velvet, though in the 
weave, stands out heavy and cord-like and is wrought in numer- 
ous designs, diamond and octagon devices being most con- 
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spicuous. Tinsel threads give tone to another velours of quiet 
coloring. Evening silks are dazzling in the beauty of their pat- 
terns and harmonious color combinations. A white or delicately 
tinted taffeta has a graduated striped and broché border carry- 
ing out the daintiness expressed in the ground. Yet another 
happy thought is illustrated in a white taffeta having great 
garlands of exquisite roses in the natural shadings lying care- 
lessly upon it. No more elegant textile than this beautiful silk 
could be imagined for a dress to be worn at any very elaborate 
social or ceremonious function. 

Antique dégradé is a shaded miroir velvet of rare charms that 
is wonderfully well suited for decorative purposes, though 
whole toilettes developed from it would be extremely rich. 


‘ 





TRIMMINGS FOR WINTER GARMENTS. 


To those who observe Fashion's vagaries and evolutions it is 
apparent that this season favors an almost extravagant disposal 
of trimming on the street gowns as well as on those intended for 
wear upon ceremonious occasions. Individuality will charm- 
ingly characterize the arrangement of these decorative features 
on the toilettes of the fortunate possessor of the inestimable 
quality—good taste. Delightfully artistic effects are attained by 
the fashionable modiste or clever woman who designs her own 
gowns by a careful and thorough study of the ruling modes and 
an adaptation to her particular style rather than an exact copy 
where, perhaps, the result would be entirely out of harmony 
with the figure. 

The inexhaustible fancies offered this season should suggest 
all sorts of original possibilities. The accessories adapted 
to waists, perhaps, offer more opportunities for decoration than 
those for skirts, though the latter are by no means neglected. 

Braid —silk, mohair, soutache, Hercules, etc.—formed into 
scroll, conventionalized, geometrical and floral designs is the 
oroamentation preferred for such materials as broad and satin- 
face cloths, Venetians, cheviots and heavy serges. Horizontal 
lines in graduated lengths of either plain or fancy braid would 
be an especially appropriate mode for trimming the skirt fora 
figure of medium height and proportions, and a similar conceit 
may be carried out on the plain tight-fitting basque. ‘This sug- 
gestion will appeal to those whose tastes run to severe effects 
rather than the elaborate garniture so much in evidence just 
now. The charms of a tailor gown of rich, handsome cloth 
will be greatly enhanced by a decoration of rat-tail chenille—a 
novelty of the season which bids fair to become exceedingly 
popular. It is a thick cord and owes its especial attractiveness 
to its silky, heavy appearance. The designs wrought in this 
rich velvety conceit are numerous and in many instances 
are applicable to skirt trimmings; they may be applied in from 
one to several bands, according to the width used, or may form 
decorative panels. This choice novelty is obtainable in both 
black and white. 

A worsted braid, characterized by a certain harshness or 
coarseness which, however, detracts nothing from its attractive- 
ness but rather adds to it, is of such a pliable nature that 
it easily assumes any desired shape. This novelty is already 
shown in many samples suitable for tweed, cheviot or home- 
spun gowns. The fashionable colurs—blue. brown, red, green 
and gray--are exhibited. The durability of the garniture is a 
quality which will especially recommend it to the woman who 
unites practical with decorative features. 

Another novel rich trimming that possesses great durability 
consists of bias bands of cloth edged on each side with the 
tiniest little satin cord and surmounted with crocheted rings— 
all of one size or graduated —arranyed ou either the top or bot- 
tom ede or on both edges. It is applicable for adorning tailor 
gown3. An attractive example shows two or more bands joined 
by small crocheted rings. Another type has two bands of cloth 
separated by pairs of small rings sewed together and placed at 
regular intervals; a pineapple design is cleverly wrought by the 
rings of various sizes sewed together, giving an extremely rich 
finish to the lower band. This pleasing style of ornamentation 
suygests very many possibilities which will be appreciated by 
the woman who seeks novelties. 

Over-bodice or blouse effects, while, perhaps, not the garniture 


par excellence they were last season, have by no means lost their 
charm, and they are exhibited in a variety of dainty and artistic 
conceits. Jets, vari-colored spangles and beads are combined 
in harmonious associations upon mousseline de soie, Brussels and 
craquelé net foundations in these dressy accessories. There is 
just the suggestion of the pouch in the front of the newest 
blouses, and the back is quite smooth fitting. A tracery of che- 
nille is the dominant idea just now in these garnitures. One 
exquisite sample shows a black Brussels net ground over 
which a fancy pattern is embroidered in black chenille; the 
edges of the chenille design are outlined with heavy silk cord. 
The characteristic feature of this stylish blouse is the broad 
black satin bands which are applied in serpentine effect at the 
top, outlining the low round neck and shaped into large bow- 
knots over the shoulders. Bluet, cerise, heliotrope, yellow or 
white chenille supersede the black in other examples of this 
graceful garniture. Gowns of handsome rustling silk or those 
of finest silk-and-wool mixtures are wonderfully beautified by 
ornamentations of this kind, the idea being further carried out 
in band trimmings to match. For ceremonious functions a cir- 
cular skirt of the Brussels net upon which is embroidered a . 
design similar to that produced on the blouse, the lower edge 
being outlined with the wavy satin bands, may be worn with 
the dressy bodice over some richly colored silk. Toilettes of 
this character will rival the all-silk or satin gown for the pur- 
poses previously mentioned. 

Triumphs of artistic skill and workmanship are the robes of 
teal Duchess, Renaissance, Chantilly and Maltese laces, while 
almost equally charming are those of Brussels and craquelé nets 
thickly studded with spangles, jets and cut-steel beads with a 
trellis work of black or colored chenille. Mouwsseline de soie 
foundations are also beautitied by the application pf these glit- 
tering decorations. The skirt of circular bell shaping chiefly 
characterizes these handsome robes, though skirts having a cir- 
cular upper part and circular graduated flounce are also seen. 
Another style which admits of greater elaboration and is espe- 
cially well suited to the tall, graceful figure opens over the 
foundation skirt both back and front, coming almost together 
at the top and gradually widening at the bottom. This panel 
may be trimmed with many rows of appliqué bands or ruffles of 
a material to match the robe, each edged with an appliqué of 
lace, chenille or ribbon ruching. A net foundation supports a 
pleasing clover-leaf design wrought in black chenille, in the 
center of which is a glistening oval cut-jet bead. Material ex- 
actly corresponding to the skirt can be purchased from which 
the over- bodice and sleeves may be developed. This particular 
fancy is obtainable in white-and-gold and white-and-silver, as 
well as the all-black. In another exquisite type a novel con- 
ceit is introduced by the medallions of finely dotted net, which 
are appliquéed on the coarse net foundation and secured by an 
out-lining of chenille. The coarse net is cut away beneath the 
medallions, the effect being as though produced in the weave. 

Bow-knot and butterfly designs are similarly treated; in 
some instances they are secured by rows of tiny jets and span- 
gles. Oxydized spangles produce most happy effects associated 
with cut-steel and crystal beads and jets on these gauzy ground- 
works. An especially attractive design suggests tiny sprays of 
apple blossoms scattered in profusion,on, both black and white 
mousseline grounds. 'The° blossom’ is produced by the crystal 
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beads and oxydized spangles, while the leaves, which are almost 
true to Nature, are formed from shaded green spangles, A 
tiny pink mock-jewel gives life to the heart of the flower. 
Black cup-spangles hold tiny green, red or reddish-gold spangles 
in another pleasing type that suggests holly and other berries. 
These novel conceits may be used to develop over-blouses or 
yokes or to form panels on a dressy skirt. 

In the trousseau of a bride-elect is a gown of unusual beauty 
combining several of the season’s popular garnitures. Cut vel- 
vet showing white and dark heliotrope in its shading was the 
material selected with ornamentations of Spanish and Maltese 
laces. green velvet, white satin and mink tails. A lining of 
shaded purple-and-gold taffeta was used. The skirt is the fash- 
ionable circular bell, fitting snugly about the hips and flaring 
gracefully at its lower edge; it is slashed a little toward the left 
side and edged with mink here and around the bottom. The 
front of the wuist is cut in fanciful shape and reveals a vest of 
white satin over which is cascaded a Spanish lace flounce. Re- 
vers of the green velvet—an exquisite mossy hue—are edged 
with mink and fall over wid2r revers of the Maltese lace. The 
back is quite tight fitting and is ornamented with the Maltese 
lace arranged in zouave fashion. Tight-fitting sleeves are fin- 
ished with oddly-shaped cuffs of the green velvet overlaid with 
the Maltese lace. <A folded girdle of velvet encircles the waist 
and is closed with an elaborate Rhinestone-studded gold buckle. 
The collar is of white satin veiled in the lace and is wired to 
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give it the correct flare. With this elegant toilette a mink cape 
in three-quarter length is becomingly worn. The hat is of the 
Gainsborough type, of black velvet and artistically trimmed 
with nodding plumes and a large Rhinestone buckle holding a 
chou of white mousseline de sote under the brim. Black de 
gloves give the essential touch to this handsome gown. 

Laces of rare beauty are shown and will serve to adorn elab- 
orate gowns. Among these are point gaze, point d’Alencon 
and point Venise, while a host of other types helps to swell the 
list. The wonderfully beautiful lace of the Renaissance period 
is recalled by the point Venise, which is heavy and without a 
net foundation. Every imaginable design is produced in this 
choice garniture. Chiefly conspicuous in the point Géne laces 
is the Louis XVI. bow, just now a favorite design. This par- 
ticular style is separable and comes in several different widths 
to be appliquéed upon the gown where individual taste suggests. 
The raised effect of the petals of the rose in a sample shown is 
extremely odd but handsome. Pieces of soft écru felt have 
been cut to fit the floral patterns and are placed beneath them, 
holding each layer distinct and prominent. The result is almost 
as though the rose were in full bloom and, if shaded, would 
seem almost a reproduction of Nature. These dainty conceits 
are separable or may be applied in band trimming, if preferred. 
Guipure foundations hold an Irish crochet effect in trimmings 
that may be obtained by the yard; there is an all-over lace to 
match these insertions. 





DAINTY DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY. 


By EMMA HAYWOOD. 


(ANY FURTHER INFORMATION DESIRED WILL BE GLADLY FURNISHED BY Mrs. Haywooo. 
CARE OF Tue EpiTor oF THE DELINEATOR. ) 


Many requests have reached me for designs for pin-cushions, 
Just as cushions may be multiplied to any extent on sofas, 


LETTERS TO MER MAY BE ADDRESSED 


a given space such as is frequently found beneath the dressing 
glass, extending to its full width between the useful little cabin- 





_ OBLONG PiN- CUSHION. 


lounges and window-seats, so it would seem that pin-cushions 
of varying size, shape and design may be crowded on a 
bureau; anyway, it is quite certain that a simple pin-cushion no 
longer meets the requirements of the modern woman in the deco- 
ration of her dressing-table. 
the clressing-table is the ready index of a woman’s artistic tastes. 
There is at all times much scope for the display of individual 
taste in its arrangement and the choice of articles suitable to 
the particular needs of its possessor. 

A pin-cushion of some kind has always been deemed indis- 
pensable, the large square one in a countless variety of styles hith- 
erto holding chief sway. But this old favorite has been cast 
aside for the long, narrow cushions that sometimes reach 
lengths that are beyond all reason, unless the intention is to fill 


It has often occurred to me that- 


ets or tiers of small drawers on each side. On top of these 
drawers is available space for a couple of small pin-cushions, 
either round or square. On the front part of the bureau itself 
more cushions of varying size and shape may be disposed irreg- 
ularly, while as a finishing touch a hanging pin-cushion in the 
form of a heart, crescent, diamond or other preferred shape may 
be suspended by a ribbon at one side of the mirror. It seems 
to go almost without saying that each cushion should have its 
separate use, thus keeping the various kinds of pins dear to the 
feminine mind properly assorted and at the same time supply- 
ing a practical reason for any number of pin-cushions. 

The design here given fora long narrow pin-cushion. when 
enlarged to the proper working sizé, measures as it stands nine 
inches; but it is so arranged) that it’ canbe ‘elongated to any 
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desired extent by repeating the central section of the design— 
in other words, repeating the festoons. 
The design is dainty in the extreme. 


The selection of the 





SmMatt SquaRE Pin-CvusHION. 


motive is sure to please, for the pypular taste never tires of wild 
roses and forget-me-nots. For the benefit of those who wish to 
keep to one color throughout the decorations of their sanc- 
tum I would suggest that the whole design may be carried out 
in two or three shades of any preferred color. If worked in 
natural colors, they should be kept delicate and the circles with 
their lace-like fillings can be carried out either in a tone of pale- 
gold or in cream-white. 

The model is worked on fine iinen such as is used for doileys 
or table centers; but, if preferred, very sheer linen or bolting 
cloth can be substituted with a view to covering the pin-cushion 
first with a color in harmony with or in contrast to the tones of 
the needlework, so that it shows through the transparent texture 
of the groundwork. The shade employed for the lining must 
be considerably brighter than any shade in the embroidery in 
order to allow for the subduing effect of the covering. The 
best material to work with is filo floss, taking a single strand. 
-Be sure that the eye of the needle is large enough to carry the 
sik easily, otherwise it will fray and split so that much good 
sik will be wasted. 

The stitches employed are stem stitch, long-and-short and 
satin stitch. To make an even solid stem take small stitches; 
bring the needle out each time on the line and nearly as far back 
as the spot where it was last drawn through. The roses alone 
require long-and-short stitches, and the foliage and forget-mc- 
nots are worked in satin stitch. For the last-named make a 
French knot in a deep canary color in the center of each blos- 
som. Take two or three shades of blue to give life and variety, 
working three petals of each flower with one shade and two 
with another, sometimes putting in the larger number with the 
lighter and sometimes with the darker tone. Vary the shades 
of green by graduating the leaflets either from light at the top 
to dark at the base or by making each little group light on the 
upper and darker on the under side. The roses must also be 
{ treated by working the petals in different shades. The center 
of each blossom is a pale greenish-yellow with a French knot 
in the middle and a ring of knots around it, as shown in the 
drawing. For these knots take a rather bright-tan color— 
artists would call it raw-sienna. 

The little circlets are carried out in long-and- short button- 
hole stitch The method of filling is plainly shown; the stitches 
are not taken through the material, so that in the event of a 
colored lining being chosen the linen can be cut out from the 
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for a sofa-cushion. 
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circle with good effect. The cushion can be finished either with 

a frill of dace, a ruche or frills of satin ribbon, twisted ribbon 

with bow knots at intervals and at each corner, or in any other 
way that fancy may suggest that is calculated to hide 
the seam and severe lines of the stuffing. 

Pin-cushions ir great variety of size and shape may 
be bought so cheaply ready prepared that it is hardly 
worth while to undertake the task of making them, 
especially as much depends on their being well and 
evenivy made. The design is just as well suited for 
the present most popular ribbon-work as it is for solid 
embroidery and in this way would take much less 
time to work. 

The design offered for a small square cushion could 
also be utilized for ribbon work or for spangle and 
jewel work, with a fine gold cord couched down for 
the scroll-like stems. If worked in solid embroidery, 
the leaflets can be of any desired color in two or more 
shades, the jewels being worked in satin stitch slightly 
raised by working first one way, then over again in 
the opposite direction. Always begin in the middle 
of the circle in order to keep the shape well. This 
design would be pretty also for toilet mats, with a scol- 
loped edge following the form of the design—that is, 
falling in at the sides. Another way of utilizing this 
design would be to turn it into a frame for a calendar. 
Spangle or ribbon work on a satin ground would be 
charming for such a purpose. ‘This design, working 
size, measures to the outside lines five inches and a 
quarter square. 

The remaining design is primarily intended for a 
babies’ cot pillow-sham in solid white embroidery 
worked with fine French embroidery cotton on white 
linen. The stitches employed are satin and outline 
stitch. The main lines forming the hearts are worked 
over a single thread to give them the necessary solid- 
ity. The design is suggestive of the baby heart up- 
borne on the intertwined hearts of the parents. The 
clover leaf bespeaks good luck for the new-comer. 

One need not, however, limit the use of this dainty bit of 
needlework to the infant world. It is quite suitable for colored 
embroidery and, enlarged to the proper dimensions, would serve 
If made a little smaller, it would be suit- 
able for a table mat cut out to the shape of the hearts, allowing 
a small margin to be edged with a tufted galloon ora narrow 
thick fringe. The size of the original design for a pillow-sham 
is four inches and a half across the two hearts side by side. 





BaBtes’ Cot PI.Low-SHamM. 


If made about half as large again, it would work out prettily in 
color for the center of a cot spread or babies’ carriage lap-robe. 
Shaded green would be effectiveon fine white linen. 
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" TATTING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN MAKING TATTING. 
d. s—Double-stitch or the two halves forming one stitch. p.—Picot. *.—Indicates a repetition as directed wherever a * is seen. 


INTE CK leave quite a space, make 5 d. s., catch in space left, 2 d.s., 1 

Pere eee oa ee p., 2d. s., catch in same space, 2 d. s., 1 p., 2 d.8., catch in 5th 

Ficure No. 1.—The wheels which form the border of thishand- __p. of last ring made in scallop, 2 d.8., 4 p. with 2 d. s. between, 

some linen center piece are appliquced, and made thus: 5 d. s., draw; repeat from *. Make with a crochet needle 

Bevin in the center with one thread and make 8 long *5 ch., 1 single in 5th p. of large ring, 5 ch., 1 single in 
picots separated by 2 d. s.; close, tie, and cut the 2nd p. of small ring; repeat from *. 


“ad. The second row is made with 2 threads, 
ae espa hsnigetotaprapale eas CLOVER-LEAF TRIMMING. 


thus: 5 d.s., fasten to a picot of the center, 5 
d. s., close, tie on the second thread and make 4 Fieurt No. 3.—Begin by making 4 d. g., 7 
i. s., 5 p. separated by 2 d.s., 4 d. s.; alter- p. with 2 d. s. between each, 4 d. s., draw, 
nate the rings anil chains until there are close; make 4 d. s., join to last p. of last 
eight of each, fastening each ring to a ring, 2 d.s., 6 p. with 2d. s, between 
p. of the center. Fasten the wheels to- each, 4 d.s., draw, close; make 4 
gether in making into groups of four d. s., join to last p. of last ring, 2 
by the middle p. of the chains, d. s., 6 p. with 2 d. s. between 
as seen in the _ illustration. each, 4 d. s., draw, cateh 
Make the clover leaf thus: thread between Ist and 2nd 
5 d.s.,9 p. separated by 2 rings, catch thread in 
d. s., 5d. s., close, then next to last p. made. 
*Turn work, leave 
quite a long space, 


two more rings join- 
ing by their first p. 

make 4 d. g,, 
l ‘p> 2 


On a square of 
s., catch 





























a. s 


Jinen mark a cir- 
cle 18 or 14 


inches in <i o°2 =< 3;eete, thread in 
diame- p., 2d. 6., 
ter and 5p. with 
baste the 3 dh. 
groups between 
around each, 4 
the edge d « “Os; 
and the draw, 
six wheels close, 
and  clo- make 4d. 


ver leaves 
about an 
inch from the 

border. Button- 

hole carefully all 
around with silk and 
then cut the linen from 
underneath the tatting. 
There are 12 groups in the 
edge with 4 in a group, and 6 
wheelsand 6 clover leaves appli- 


8., join to 
last p. of last 
ring, 2 d. s., 6 

p. with 2 d. s. be- 
tween each, 4 d. s., 
draw, close; make 4 
d. s., join to last p. of 
last ring, 2d. s., 6 p. with 

2 d. s. beween each, 4d. s, 
draw; catch thread between 
Ist and 2nd rings, catchin next 


(NSS eres 


PRY BS NS 





quéed. > a to last 
C xj» ‘Tre t 
By plac- ‘ ae p.; repea 
ing the tat- eh ee" from *, but 
ting over fl ty, & inmakingthe 
“ > «€ Oe 
flannel cloth and x others join them 
Figure No. 2.—TatTreD EDGING. FicurE No. 4.—PoImntep EnGmng. 


also at the side, as shown in the illustration. 


POINTED EDGING. 


Fiaure No. 4.—Make 5d.s.,9 p. with 2d. 
gs. between each, 5d.8.. draw ; *short space, 5 
d. s.. join to last p. of last ring, 5 d. s.. 1 p., 
5d.s., 1 p.,5d. s., draw, close; make 5d. s., 
join to last p. of last ring, 2 d. s., 8 p. with 2 
d. s. between each, 5 d. s., draw, close; 5 d. 


pressing over a damp cloth on the wrong 
side the beauty of the tatting is brought out. 


TATTED EDGING. 


Fictre No. 2.—Make 5 d.s., 9 p. with 2 
d. s. between, 5 d.s., draw; *turn work, 
close, make 5 d. 8., join to 1st p. of Ist mng 
made, 2d. 8.,4 p. with 2d. 8s. between5 cl. s., 





draw, turn work, close; make5d d.s., jointo 8., join to last p. of last ring, 5d.s., 1 p., 5 
last p. of Ist ring made, 2 d.s..8p. with2d, Fieure No. 3.—CLoveR-LeaF TRM- dig. 1 p.. 5d. s., draw ; catch thread in space 
s. between, 5 d. s., draw, close: make 5 d. MING. between Istand 2nd rings; make 5 d. s., join 
s., join to last p. of last ring made, 2d. s., 7 to last p. of last ring, 2 d.s., 8 p. with 2 d. 


p. with 2 d. 8. between, 2d. s., join to 1st p. of 2nd ring made, 5 ss. between each, 5d. s., draw; leave space (about ¢ inch long) ; 
d. s., draw, catch thread between 1st and 2nd rings, catch make 5 d. 8., 1 p.,2 d.s., 1 p.,2d.s.,1 p.,2 d.s.. join to 
thread in 2nd p. of last ring made, turn work, close, make 5 space, 2 d.s., join to 5th p. of last ring in last scollop, 2d. s., 
d.s,lp.5d.8,1tp,5d.s.,1p,6 d s., draw; turn work, 4p. with 2 d. 8, between each, 5 d..s., draw; ,repeat from *. 


D’ Angleterre rosettes or, as they are sometimes called, raised 
spiders are introduced in consecutive squares with pleasing 
effect, fine filling-in stitches in the cobweb variety being used to 
A double row of braid joined by 
d’Alencon bar-stitch forms the edge of the collar. One row 

alone is used to complete the cuffs. 
may be used for collars and cuffs of any 
size desired, either for children or adults, 


complete the other squares. 


BLACK LACE FAN, 


Fiever No. 3.—<A very 
handsome fan is here il- 
lustrated made of fine 


CHILD’S COLLAR AND CUFES. 


Figures Nos. 1 anp 2.—These engravings show a very neat 
design for a collar and cuffs intended for children’s wear. 
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black silk braid and 
black lace thread. 


It would be equal- 
ly handsome 
made of cream 

or white ma- 
terials, in 
which 
event. mo- 


ther-of- 
Pearl 


Sticks. 


would be 
most ap- 
propriate. 
Shell 
Sticks are 
used in 
the pres- 
ent in- 


stance. Such a design may be adapted to sticks of any size; 
and ladies having handsome fans, the laces of which have be- 
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MODERN LACE-MAKING. 


Ficure No. 1.—CaHrILp’s CoLuar. 


ry 
coor. / 


VEas. 


Fiecre No. 3.—BuLack Lace FAN. 


















come worn or out of date may themselves easily re-cover them 
aided by a good design and proper materials. 

The design illustrated would be equally handsome developed 
in white or cream-colored silk braid and threads; and combin- 


ations of black braid with white threads 
or the reverse would prove most attract- 
ive. <A very showy effect would be pro- 
duced by following the main outline of 
the design, either along one edge or through 
the middle of the braid with gold or 
silver thread chain-stitching or with a fine 
cord of either silver or gold. Upon a fan 
of this combination the monogram or 
initials would be especially effective done 
in silver or gilt. 

In white lace tiny pearl or gilt beads 
could be attractively intermingled; and 
in either white or black lace a brilliant 
effect may be obtained by dotting the en- 
tire surface of the fan with small silver or 
gilt spangles. 

In our new pamphlet ‘Studies in 
Modern Lace-Making,” price 2s. or 50 
cents, are shown several fan designs. One 
pretty design has a hand-painted chiffon 
center, while the remainder is in a beauti- 





FiguRE No. 2.—CHILpD's Curr. 


ful appliqué of white braid. The same idea could be carried 

out in a black fan, and the center in either case could be em- 
broidered instead of painted. 

Ladies desiring a fan design which is to be used in connection 

with sticks of former fans should spread the sticks to the 

shape seen at figure No. 8 upon a piece of plain 

paper and then carefully trace around them. 


This tracing should be sent to the 
lace designer with the order, so 
that she may know exactly the 
size wanted, otherwise the 
design may not fit the 
sticks. Most lace de. 
signers are artists but 
not diviners, and it 
is only fair to them 
to give them the 
dimensions, in 
the manner 
suggested, of 
any small 
article for 
which a 
design is 
desired. 
For the 
informa- 
tion con- 
cerning 
stitches, 
braids, 
general 
work,etc.. 
contained 


in this article, thanks are due Sara Hadley, professional lJace- 
maker and importer of materials, 923 Broadway, New York. 
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DESCRIPTION OF MILLINERY PLATES. 


Fieure No. 1.—Lapres’ Pompanotr Hat.—Chenille braid 
was used to make this stylish hat. There is a simple twist 
of velvet about the crown, 
and in the front, where 
the brim is turned up off 
the face, is a rosette of 
velvet holding two curl- 
ing quills, which are se- 
cured by a Rhinestone 
buckle. This is one of 
the season’s most ap- 
proved styles, and when 
the hair is worn in the 
soft Pompadour roll it is very effective and becoming. 

Fievre No. 2.—Lapres’ Toqur.—Oastor velvet was taste- 
fully arranged on a round shape 
and knotted effectively in the front, 
where two beige feather pompons 
afford becoming height. This dain- 
ty little head-dress would be equal- 
ly effective developed in automobile 
—a new red—bluet or black with 
the feathers or quills in a a 
contrast. With this mode the hair must be arranged ina 
soft, fluffy manner. 

Fievre No. 8.—Lapres’ Saeprerpess Hat.—Black velvet 
covers this. shape, and 
four bias bands of sat- 
in give pleasing dec- 
oration to the rather 
wide brim. In the 
front of the hat a bow 
of velvet veiled in gilt 
spangled net has a 
Rhinestone buckle in 
the center, seemingly 
securing the two 
plumes which fall to the left side over the brim, the plume 
on the right and also the aigrette that gives the required 
height. <A rosette of satin is under the brim. 

Fiaurr No. 4.—Lapiss’ Saitork Hat.—This dark-blue felt 
sailor shape is attrac- 
tively trimmed with 
ribbon in a_ lighter 
shade and blue quills 
with white dots upon 
them. Tho ribbon is 
softly twisted about 
the crown and in front 
forms a very ornamental many-looped bow. The quills fall 
gracefully over on each side, mingling effectively with the 
ribbon loops. Under the brim at the back are silk and vel- 
vet roses in the two shades of blue. 

Fiaure No. 5.—Lapres’ Hat.—This very attractive hat is a 
fancy shape turned up becomingly on the left side. It is 
covered with black 
velvet, and the 
brim is faced with 
white satin. A soft 
roll of velvet veil- 
ed with black dot- 
ted net is artistic- 
ally draped about 
the low crown. 
Two handsome long 
white plumes dotted with black chenille are arranged to fall 
gracefully over the hat from their adjustment in the front. 
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Fluffy rosettes of white chiffon are disposed 
at the back under the brim. 

Fictre No. 6.—Lapigs’ SHEPHERDESS 
Hart.—This unique style of decoration es- 
pecially appeals to artistic taste. The hat 
is of velvet with chiffon shirred and draped 
over the brim, leaving the edge free to 
suggest a heavy cord. The crown is of velvet. A simple 
decoration consists of a twist of velvet around the low crown, 
and falling coquettishly overthe brim at each side is a long 
plume that is secured by a bow of velvetin the front. A 
Rhinestone ornament adds to the beauty of the creation. A 
very effective color scheme may be introduced in this hat. 

Fievre No. 7.—Lapres’ Larcre Rounp Hat.—lIn this felt hat 
a rolling brim is combined with a Tam-O’-Shanter crown of 
velvet. The adjustment of the several large plumes is partic- 
ularly graceful, and a jewelled buckle gives an additional 


‘charm. For a youthful face this style would be very becom- 


ing, and any color or combination of colors would be effective 

Ficure No. 8.—Lapiss’ Evenrna Toque.—lIn this beautiful 
creation of burnt-orange velvet covered with gold spangled 
net a Jarge looped bow of black velvet adjusted directly in the 
front, where the shape rolls off the face, secures the extremely 
attractive ornament, which is composed of an ostrich plume, a 
Paradise feather and a-stiff aigrette; and a brilliant fancy 
buckle gleams on the black velvet. This mode suggests many 
stylish possibilities to the artistic woman. 

Figure No. 9.—Lapres’ Hat.—This novel and stylish little 
hat is of velvet trimmed with chiffon and a handsome bird 
that suggests the swan. 

Fiacre No. 10.—Lapres’ Evenrne Hat.-An artistic twist 
of velvet, three plumes and a Rhinestone buckle compose this 
dainty confection, which is designed for dressy evening wear; 
it would be unusually effective in blue velvet with white 
plames and a turquoise-and-Rhincstone ornament. This con- 
ceit requires a very elaborate coiffure. 

KNavre No. 11.—Lapres’ Vetvet Hat.—The crown in this 
hat is in Tam-O’-Shanter style, and the brim is quite wide in 
the front and turned up at the back, where a bunch of pom- 
pon feathers is disposed. . A silk bow gives decoration at the 
left side. 

Figure No. 12.—Lapiss’ Toque.—Extremely stylish is this 
jaunty little toque, which is made of ruby velvet and trimmed 
with Mercury wings. The folds of the velvet are arrapged 
very artistically, and the Mercury wings rise to a becoming 
height. 

Fietre No. 18.—Lap1gs’ Rounp Hat.—This hat of velvet is 
ornamented with ribbon flatly applied and a large bunch of 
rather short feathers that stand high above the crown. 

Fieurr No, 14.—Laprgs’ Hat.—This oddly shaped hat is 
made of velvet, and the soft crown is arranged in artistic folds. 
Two plumes, toward the back, give the required height. 





Exquisite results are achieved by the deft handling of plain 
or glacé taffetas, which are used as a covering for dainty little 
evening toques or bonnets. This idea is carried out for street 
wear also, especially in all-black hats. In some of the numer- 
ous effects produced little tucks appear at intervals drawn in 
honeycomb gathers, and the result is most artistic. The udjust- 
ment of the decorations is just now limited to the front, a fact 
due to the upturned brim, which of necessity must be softened 
to enhance its charms. Delightfully artistic color schemes have 
been adopted this season, there being none of the clashing of 
shades which dominated the past season’s millinery. Bluet in 
that soft warm tint which borders on heliotrope or amethyst is 
unmistakably refined and is given precedence in the color fam- 
ily just now. Castor or light mode is a close rival, these being 
amazingly and pleasingly lighted up by an association of cerise, 
mossy green or deep ruby. 

A novelty in an evening head-dress is made of gold and jewel 
spangled net. The crown is high and peaked in shape, and the 
brim is a succession of very narrow frills of the gold net. Just 
in the front is a high rosette bow of bluet miroir velvet; a fold 
of velvet passes around the brim and is caught at each side with 
Rhinestone cabochons. This little conceit is cut out in the 
back, and the hair is worn high. 
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WINTER MILLINERY. 


As the season advances the fashionable hat assumes a heavier 
and more elaborate aspect. The hat preéminent for Winter is 
characterized by a wealth of velvet adornment. Entire hats 
of velvet and those of felt with velvet trimmings in folds, bil- 
lowy effects on the crown and brims and the popular Louis 
XVI. bows are umong the attractive applications of this rich 
and beautiful textile; plumage, jewelled ornaments, laces and 
tissues are the garnitures happily associated with these ex- 
quisite creations. Occasionally a bit of Nature is introduced in 
the ornamentation by a choice flower with its foliage—an almost 
perfect copy in vari-colored velvet of the original, though this 
mode is not nearly so pronounced as heretofore. Fashion has 
passed a decree of approval upon the shape that flares off the 
face, and in many instances this type is particularly be- 
coming and effective. The round and sailor shapes have by no 
means been entirely supplanted by the Continental and Pompa- 
dour models, though these hold first place. The conservative 
woman will cling to these standards tenaciously, at least until 
the novelty has worn away from the newer types. It is notice- 
able just now that in a number of examples exhibited the 
trimmings are dispose | on the top of the crown. almost entirely 
concealing it and in a manner imparting a ‘‘ flying’’ effect to 
the plumage. 

In a hat of castor felt in sailor shape the brim has five high 
standing tucks resembling thick cords on its upper part. Miroir 
velvet in a mode shade is folded about the crown and arranged 
in an Alsatian buw in front. The bow is lined with cerise 
miroir velvet and edged with a narrow ribbon ruche. The 
large Knot in the center of the bow shows the cerise velvet 
effectively through the opening. Two large oval pearl pins are 
crossed and thrust through the knot. Small rosettes of the mode 
velvet lined with the cerise are disposed on a bandeau under the 
brim at the back. This extremely stylish bat would fittingly 
supplement a gown of castor cloth with trimmings of cerise and 
mode velvet. 

Another striking hat in the castor shade is in round shape 
with a high bell crown and tucked brim. Dark-brown velvet is 
wrought into wheel-like devices, which are disposed on each 
side, standing to a becoming height. The velvet is brought 
down very low in the front in graceful folds. A long boa 
feather is brought around the hat over the velvet and held at 
each end by being run through an opening made in the velvet. 
A rosette bow of the velvet is placed at the back under the 
brim. 

The highly approved association of black with white is attract- 
ively illustrated in a round hat covered with black velvet. The 
brim is double and faced with shirred white satin. A creamy 
white veil is draped about the crown and caught down in the 
center of the front with a Rhinestone ornament. At the back 
toward the left side the veil fails gracefully over the brim, while 
at the left side of the front are disposed several wired lace wings 
against which rest two straight black and white quills. This 
attractive conceit is appropriate for dressy wear. 

The Pompadour type is shown effectively in an all-black hat— 
and such hats are perennial—of velvet draped on a toque frame. 
The folds of the velvet are irregular and wonderfully becom- 
ing to the face. Where the hat is rolled off the face there is 
a huge bow of velvet through which are thrust two large jet 
balls mounted on amber sticks. Two black plumes falling over 
to the left side from this bow lend an additional charm. A 
touch of color could easily be added to this mode by substituting 
a bow or knot of some light-hued velvet or satin antique for one 
of the black velvet. 

A hat in modified sailor shape is of gray felt having the novel 
tucked brim. While the rather unsympathetic tones of gray are 
usually relieved by an association with some warm color, they 
are in this example softened by combining a creamy white in- 
stead. ‘The result is most pleasing. Two shades of gray miroir 
velvet are emploved in the decorations; gray chiffon is also 
made use of, and gray mixed with white is exhibited in the Mer- 
cury wings, which are a most important item. There are two 
broad folds of the dark and licht velvet arranged one above the 
other around the crown and disposed in the front toward the 
left side iu large rosettes having corded edges. <A profusion of 
gray chiffon is united with the velvet in the rosette, and appa- 
rently ready to take flight are the two gray and white Mercury 
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wings which are held in the top of the rosette. Two other 
Mercury wings rest nearly at the base on each side. Under 


the rather short brim at the back is a heavy twist of chiffon 
which rests becomingly on the hair. An all-gray gown for after- 
noon or carriage wear would be extremely well complemented 
by this dainty head-dress. 

Unusual richness is imparted to a black velvet hat, round 
in shape and having a rolled-up brim edged with a black satin 
cord, by a draping of white chiffon having an appliqué of 
Renaissance lace, and an introduction of mink tails and a jet 
ornament. The drapery of chiffon is arranged carelessly about 
the crown and falls slightly over the brim at the back. Seven 
mink tails are cleverly held by a tight twist of black satin, the 
tails falling where they will over the crown and some standing 
in graceful style to give the essential height. At the base of the 
satin knot is a large cut-jet crescent which glistens effectively 
against the sombre foundation. 

The Pompadour hat is beautifully portrayed in a rich warm 
shade of brown velvet, which is draped over the crown and in 
fluffy effect on the upturned brim. A gold-and-tinsel embroi- 
dery gives life to the brim facing. Two mink tails are secured 
by a tiny head in the center of the brim and fall over to the left 
side, while at the right side lies a full, rather short brown plume, 
a beige aigrette giving desired height. Fluffy chestnut-brown 
hair forming a halo about the face would be made additionally 
charming by this exquisite creation resting against it. 

Another Pompadour type shows an association of black satin 
antique with large jet spangies on fine net and lace spangled 
wings. The crushed crown is of satin antique and the flaring 
brim of thickly spangled net. These spangles are about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter and are secured on the net foun- 
dation by a fine thread which is passed through the tiny hole at 
the top; they are a glittering mass, falling one over the other 
and producing a most charming result. Adjusted at the center 
of the brim is a rosette of the satin having a chiffon center from 
which rises two wired lace wings brilliant with spangles of jet 
and gold and having the leaf design wrought in black chenille. 
A toque of rare beauty appropriate to an afternoon reception 
has a burnt-orange velvet crown having a scroll pattern appli- 
quéed upon it in narrow white ribbon shirred through the center 
with a black chenille cord, a tracing of black chenille run- 
ning between the scrolls, and a fluted black velvet brim. A 
white satin rosette has a Rhinestone center and holds in place a 
black-and-white plume which rises perfectly straight. Another 
knot or rosette of white satin rests under the brim at the back. 
This type is especially suited to youthful faces for wear in the 
evening. 

A round hat of bluet felt is simply but attractively trimmed 
with velvet in a shade to match and also a lighter shade, with 
Renaissance lace appliquéed on craquelé net. About the rather 
high crown are alternate folds of dark and light velvet and 
strips of Renaissance lace, while in the front there is a many- 
winged bow of the dark velvet faced with the light and finished 
around the edge with the net and lace appliqué. The ends of 
the bow are fancifully shaped, and the net is cut to fit exactly; 
it is wired to keep it in position. A broad effect is achieved by 
the disposition of this bow. Roses of bluet velvet are arranged 
on a bandeau under the brim at the back. With this dainty 
hat is worn a collarette of velvet in the same shade, bluet, 
showing several rows of machine-stitching. The collar is high 
and has a turn-over portion in ripple effect. A separate band 
is brought over from one side to the other and held in position 
by two Rhinestone cabochons. Six sable tails hang gracefully 
from this velvet strap. These accessories add wonderful grace 
and becomingness to the wearer and are quite the novelty of 
the hour. 

Another set worthy of mention includes a charming hat of 
black velvet and a black velvet collarette having long stole 
ends. The hat is the new flare shape, with the crown of the 
velvet stitched in several rows and disposed carelessly in soft 
folds. The brim is faced with handsome gold embroidery, and 
just in the center of the front is a Knot of velvet and embroidery 
securing two mink tails, while a tiny head roguishly peeps out 
of the folds. A rather short black plume falls over on the left 
side. and an aigrette affords the required height. Machine- 
stitching and mink tails decorate the collarette. 
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So . enter into and modify so- 
cial life. In a large city 
where there is a homo- 
geneous society, though 
general rules and observ- 
ances vary but little, the 
drift and tone of its occupations and amusements are much modi- 
fied by whatever leading tendency may prevail for the time 
being. . One season is wholly given up to balls, evening par- 
ties, teas and dinners, another takes on a decided tinge of 
humanitarianism and benevolence or may turn to card parties, 
literary clubs and quiet visiting, while still another takes as 
largely as possible to the open air and becomes decidedly athletic. 

Should war break out an immediate change is observable. A 
more serious tone appears, and merely frivolous occupations, 
especially at the outset, pretty much disappear. The men, par- 
ticularly in Washington, where officers of the army and navy 
are a large component element of society, are called to active 
service, and the women turn their attention to the sick and 
wounded. Sewing classes and fairs are organized, and, as the 
hospitals fill, systematic visiting and care for the families of 
the soldiers begins; and everything social is colored by und 
subordinated to the necessities of the war. As time wears on it 
is found that even at the front relaxation from war’s pressing 
burdens and anxieties must be sought, and the old forms of 
recreation and amusement appear again. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War and later, when Wash- 
ington became an armed camp, many good people were offended 
because Mr. Lincoin continued his official receptions; but they 
goon ceased to criticize, and after a little balls, parties and 
dinners went on as usual and society became in many respects 
more interesting and attractive than ever before. New men 
who were making brilliant reputations in the cabinet, in Con- 
gress and the field added interest and lent a kaleidoscopic effect 
as they went and came; the possessors of new fortunes chose 
the Capital as the best place for a social struggle and sought 
by lavish expenditure and display a recognition only too 
readily accorded. Foreigners of distinction in military and 
social life swarmed there, to observe operations in the field or to 
write the last chapter of the history of the Republic; and to 
them all, meeting with the frequency and freedom which the 
existing conditions brought about, there were never lacking 
absorbing topics of conversation and discussion. Passing regi- 
ments made daily pageants, army wagons and long rows of 
ambulances blocked the streets, men in uniform crowded the 
hotel corridors and resonaut bugles and reverberating drums 
filled the air from reveille to taps. It goes without saying that 
conditions such as these, suddenly thrust upon a sleepy back- 
ward southern town of sixty thousand people, Capital though it 
was, profoundly changed--—be it for the better or not—its social 
life, and made a return to the old ways forever impossible. 

The effect of the war with Spain has from the nature of the 
case been much less marked—in fact, has been scarcely percep- 
tible. At its beginning the social seasun was about over, and 
before it was well under way society had largely taken itself to the 
scattered Summer resorts. Little change to it as a whole, there- 
fore, can be noted, for long before the appointed time for it to 
reassemble the war was at anend. There was, however, in con- 
nection with it an enterprise novel to Washington which engaged 
the interest and efforts of society to an unusual degree and 
which may be worthy of passing notice. This was the Art 
Loan Exhibition, the proceeds of which were devoted to the 
care of the sick and wounded. It was known that there were 
in the city many rare and beautiful art treasures which the 
public had never seen—old fumily portraits by great masters, 
costly tapestries and laces, as well as some of the choicest pic- 
ures by modern artists, which adorn the salons of rich citizens 
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js. WASHINGTON SOCIETY DURING THE WAR. 


By Mrs. ARCHIBALD HOPKINS. 


and Senators. It was decided, if possible, to bring the best of 
these together for the benetit of the public and to raise a relief 
fund. A meeting was called, committees appointed and the old 
Corcoran galiery, vacated a short time before, secured for the 
exhibition. . 

The response to requests for loans on the part of owners was 
universal and generous, and from the first success was assured. 
Mrs. A. C. Barney, 8 charming and successful artist and social 
leader, was chosen president; men and women prominent in 
society became universally interested and helpful. The women, 
in addition to having charge of the different departments—lace, 
fans and miniatures, which necessitated endless writing and 
work in collecting and cataloguing—were on duty from ten 
A. M. until six P. M., since beside the sense of responsibility 
about the valuables they all found it added much to the interest 
of those who came to have some one explain the articles in 
addition to the labels on them. So day after day one told to 
fresh groups the stories attached to the historical pieces of lace 
and explained the curious accident that had brought together in 
that one room the splendid crimson-and-gold embroidered por- 
tires with the arms of the Borghese Princes on them and the 
white satin altar-cloth belonging to their private chapel: how 
after spending centuries together in the Borghese palace in 
Rome they had been divorced at the great sale held some years 
ago and then through the generosity of their owners, both of 
whom live in Washington, were reunited and hung side by side 
in the Art Loan. The lace and fans always attracted large 
feminine crowds. The exhibit was an extraordinary one, being 
made up from the collections of Mrs. Wm. T. Blodgett, Mrs. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. L. P. Morton and Mrs. Pinchot, of New 
York, Mrs. George Wales and Mrs. Thomas F. Richardson, of 
Boston, and Mrs. Tuckerman, and included many articles 
never exhibited before. Mr. Charles Foulke also contributed 
some exquisite lace, beside six pieces of his magnificent tapestry 
—three pieces each of the two sets, which he considers his best 
specimens; and most interesting they were, occupying the 
whole of one side of the long gallery. The other three sides 
were filled with pictures representing the best schools of foreign 
and American art, with very few exceptions taken from 
Washington homes. The exceptions were a portrait of Ada 
Rehan, by John Sargent—a magnificent full-length portrait in 
white satin, loaned by Mrs. Whitin, of Whitinsville, Mass., for 
whom it was painted—lovely portraits of Mrs. Trenor Park 
with her child, painted by Chartrain, also a portrait by him of 
Mrs. R. H. Townsend, Jr., which, however, does not do jus- 
tice to its subject. Mr. McCormick, of Chicago, with unpar- 
alleled generosity not only stripped the walls of his dining-room 
of nine of his wonderful pictures, but insisted on paying the 
expense of transporting them both ways; most of these were 
portraits of women by famous English and Dutch artists, 
and near them hung a magnificent panel lent by Hon. Charles 
F. Sprague, a member of Congress from Massachusetts, contain- 
ing a superb Hogarth, a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
a portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds of the famous beauty, Lady 
Coventry. Further along an exquisite group belonging to Mr. 
R. C. Johnston, comprising a perfect specimen of Sir Joshua — 
the portrait of a lady—a Sir Thomas Lawrence and a lovely 
Gainsborough landscape. It is almost invidious to pick out 
the pictures, all were so beautiful. Senator McMillan's house 
was fairly denuded of pictures for us, and Mrs. Hearst, always 
public spirited and generous, telegraphed us the right to take 
her entire gallery, Mrs. Lucius Tuckerman sent some charming 
water-colors and other pictures; Thomas Nelson Page sent 
among other valuable things Sir Peter Lely’s portrait of Dorothy 
Osborn, Sir William Temple’s ‘‘ Love,”? and a Vibert, and Secre- 
tary Alger sent many notable pictures. 

Noticeable among the contributors were the English and 
French Ambassadors, Sir Julian Pauncefote sending his own 
fine portrait by Constant, and M. Cambon his grandmother's 
portrait by Duplessis, in the dress of the French Revolution, and 
two beautiful French landscapes. Everyone was generous and 
sympathetic, and each afternvon about five o’clock, among the 
group looking at the pictures or lounging round the pretty tea- 
table which was taken and supplied each day by different 
prominent women with pretty girls for waitresses, one would 
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see General Miles. who was a constant visitor, Senator McMillan, 
Representative Sprague, Secretary Long and others, who after 
long anxious days in Congress or the Departments came to 
refresh themselves mentally and physically; these always sur- 
rounded by groups of eager women, many of them wives and 
daughters of men already atioat or in the field, hoping to catch 
some authentic news or hear of some future movements. 

Looking back it seems that General Miles spoke prophetically 
when he told how earnestly he hoped the Cuban campaign 
would be postponed until the Autumn; that if it was forced for 
the early Summer, it meant the breakdown of the men from 
climatic conditions. He doubtless knew only too well the utter 
unpreparedness of the army and that owing to the policy of Con- 
gress and the network of the ‘* red tape’’ system it was impossible 
to make out of raw material a fighting army, and properly feed, 
clothe, pay and transport it without shocking loss of life. How 
right he was aching hearts throughout the country are the proof. 

The great picture gallery was such an ideal ballroom that the 
managers thought of giving a ball, but the whole spirit of the 
community was against it and it was sbandoned. Instead, 
three concerts were given, the music being furnished by the 
Marine band, the 4th Artillery band and the now famous 
ith Cavalry band, the inspiring music of which made one feel 
one could charge another Balaklava to its inspiriting notes. 
In a few days the 6th left for Cuba; it made part of the terrible 
San Juan charge and played at the surrender of General Toral’s 
troops at Santiago and at the tlag raising. Colonel, now General, 
Sumner, was 8 constant visitor at the Loan and was most kind 
in offering the services of the band. 

The Art Loan closed with some superb tableaux arranged by 
Mrs. A. C. Barney, a succession of pictures and groups posed 
for by all the girls and men in society, ending with a wonderful 
group representing War, Victory and Peace. No one will ever 
forget who saw Miss Beasie Davis, daughter of Judge John 
Davis of the Court of Claims and granddaughter of the late 
Secretary of State Frelinghuysen. Her splendid dark statu- 
esque beauty of a noble type, brought out and accentuated by 
her flowing scarlet draperies; her upraised arm holding a shim-. 
mering glittering sword; the flash of her splendid eyes! For an 
instant there was an absolute hush, then a burst of such applause 
as seldom falls to the lot of a professional actress, repeated and 
repeated again. Miss Keats Rodgers followed as Victory, per- 
fect in her pose in her soft white robes, with wreaths of victory 
in her outstretched arms, and her magnificent Titian hair falling 
almost to her feet. Miss Nina Boardomn, of Cleveland, came 
last as Peace, her exquisite beauty enhanced by the soft folds of 
her lemon-colored dress, a spray of violet flowers in her sunny 
fair hair and a white dove in her hand; and then a wonderful 
group of the three: War on the right, turning away with a sul- 
len despairing look, with her sword dropping from her hand, 
and Victory and Peace holding up their emblems. 

The net results of the exhibition were forty-five hundred dol- 
lars in round numbers, and the original wish of the Committee 
was to use the money through the Surgeons-General of the Army 
and Navy; but as General Sternberg told the members of the 
Committee the Government needed no help and they would do 
better to keep it for future widows and orphans, they decided 
nothing could be done for the Army in that direction. Surgeon- 
General Van Ruypen was delighted to accept five hundred dollars, 
which went on the first trip of the ‘‘ Solace” in luxuries; he was 
authorized to call on the Committee for more, but, thanks to the 
magnificent ability and forehandedness of the Navy department, 
and the fact that large sums were sent him by the Colonial 
Dames of America and other organizations, he was not obliged 
to make a second appeal. 

At the same time the Committee sent the Army hospital ship 
‘« Relief’? the same amount, which was spent in a similar way. 
The Committee then decided to spend its funds in different 
directions, relying upon private information and, as far as pos- 
sible, where the need was greatest. The sum of one hundred 
dollars was given to Mrs. Luddington, and she with other Wash- 
ington women worked day‘and night making flannel bandages 
for the soldiers. Then came a private appeal from Tampa for the 
District troops, and a cry from the Dakota Rough Riders at 
Chickamauga. Both of these were promptly answered by 
checks. Later came appeals from Fortress Monroe, and to its 
overcrowded hospitals the Committee sent both money and 
supplies through the daughters of Captain Evans, both of 
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whom were volunteer nurses through the entire Summer and 
saved many lives. A private letter from Fort McPherson told 
how in that great hospital seven hundred patients suffered from 
lack of common necessities, and the Committee responded by 
sending everything asked at a cost of over six hundred dollars— 
bandages, absorbent cotton, fever bath-tubs, rubber sheets and 
cash for delicacies. Early in June the Committee’s attention was 
called to Fort Meyer Hospital. at Arlington gate, whither from 
that fever hole, Camp Alger, patients were being sent daiiy, and 
there during the entire Summer they devoted their energy and 
the bulk of their fund, providing first for the renovation of the 
barracks as one after another was converted into a hospital, 
pulting green shades at the windows and furnishing the wards 
with lamps and soft green shades. giving rubber sheeting, 
kitchen utensils, fruit, stationery, flannel for bandages, night- 
shirts, fever bath-tubs of the latest and most improved model, 
towels, sponges—in fact, the list is too long to enumerate. 
Everything necessary for a first-class hospital was provided, 
and the supplies were invariably delivered within a few hours 
of receipt of orders. There was no ‘‘red tape” in that Com- 
mittee; five of its members, being in Washington all Summer, 
attended in turn to the work most efficiently and promptly, the 
treasurer, Miss Williams, staying into August and, in addition 
to her very arduous duties as treasurer, finding time to go 
almost every day to the hospital. Too much praise and credit 
cannot be given to Major Davis. the surgeon in charge, and his 
assistants and stewards, overwhelmed with work, in that terrible 
heat, yet-always cheerful and helpful. Considering the great 
number of typhoid cases, the very low death rate tells of their 
ceaseless vigilance. At the Riding School there were two hun- 
dred beds—the largest hospital ward in the world—and the 
shaded coolness, fresh clean beds and sense of cleanliness must 
have seemed like heaven to many a fever-stricken young soldier. 

But I seem to have wandered far from the subject, ‘* Society 
During the War.” Practically, there was none, for though 
President, Cabinet and bureau chiefs were all there, in that 
great heat they had neither time nor spirit for society. As I 
sat on my doorsteps those hottest of July evenings I would see 
the President returning from a drive in a victoria, talking earn- 
estly with whoever was with him, and General Corbin driving a 
spirited pair of horses to freshen himself for his night at the 
Department; and occasionally by the light of the electric lamps 
I would see Captain Mahan of the Strategy Board going by or 
the overworked Secretary of the Treasury, my neighbor, taking 
a stroll or a drive to rest himself, after the fatigue incident to 
the establishing of his great popular loan, the success of which 
has, perhaps, done more for the stability of the American Govern- . 
ment and to fix its place among nations than any other one 
thing connected with the war. On the doorsteps of the houses 
of senators and officials and private citizens would meet little 
groups of people, sad or gay according to the news; but society 
in the sense of entertaining did not exist. So this war has been 
different from the Civil War, inasmuch as it has had but little 
social side. 

The many-sided future issues, the new colonial policy, all the 
far-reaching consequences of the destruction of the ‘‘ Maine,’’ 
will be discussed at future dinner-parties; the débutantes of 
next season will dance with the heroes of Quasima and San 
Juan, and in pauses of the-splendid music of the 6th Cavalry 
band, ensconsed in halls and conservatories, will listen to the 
dramatic story of Cervera’s fleet from young naval officers who 
in that memorable battle made themselves famous first by gul- 
lantry and nerve and then by risking their lives to rescue their 
vanquished foes; and older women will have the pleasure of 
being taken in to dinner by captains of famous ships and gen- 
erals of famous brigades; and wherever the crowd is thickest 
one may be sure that it will be struggling for some sort of 
recognition from Admiral Dewey of Manila Bay, who has been 
tried and not found wanting in all the difficult positions in which 
he has been placed, as officer and diplomatist, and who has ddded 
new glory to the country which he represents by his power to 
act instantly and effectively. 

Society next Winter will have a higher, deeper tone. Even 
the gayest girl will have had an insight into the more serious 
side of life, and one cannot consider men very frivolous who at 
their country’s call answer at once, and by their gallantry are 
transformed intu heroes. 

CHARLOTTE EVERETT HOPKINS. 


book, indispensable in every school and home where physical 
training is taught. Price,~4s. or $1.00 per copy. postpaid. 
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POSTER TABLEAU. 


By L. BEARI). 


OSTER tableaux differ essentially from 
the ordinary varieties in that the 
aim is not to present beautiful pic- 
tures expressing sentiment and 
thought, but to reproduce literally and 
with exactness the unique designs of 
poster artists. No license may be 
taken in the reproduction, as every 
curve must be curried out, every 
exaggeration i. the figure represented 
and the colors faithfully copied, for 

these are the elements that make the poster what it is. The suc- 
cess which recently crowned the efforts of a committee in getting 
up a series of poster tab- 
leaux for the entertain- 
men of a woman’s club, 
and the enthusiasm with 
which these tableaux were 
received, suggested the 
writing of this article that 
other women might profit 
by the experience. ~ 

There are a number of 
problems to be solved in 
producing poster tableaux 
which are not found in 
the arrangement of the 
ordinary tableaux. In the 
first place, not only must 
the figures stand against 
the background in the ex- 
act place occupied by 
those in the poster and 
be accurate in line and 
color, but the  back- 
grounds also must be like 
the originals in color. 
shape and proportionate 
size. In the second place, 
a flat appearance must 
be produced, in order that 
the flat paper effect may 
be given; this is ubtained 
by the arrangement of 
lights and by placing the 
figures as close as possible 
to the frame and back- 
ground. In the third 
place, it must be borne in 
mind that colors change 
in effect when placed in 
artificial light; it is essen- 
tial, therefore, that ma- 
terials for backgrounds 
and costumes be selected 
by gaslight. 

Sometimes it is found 
necessary to resort to 
nrtificial aids in lengthen- 
ing and otherwise exag- 
gerating the human figure, 
as poster artists are apt to take the liberty of overdrawing curves, 
lengthening limbs and contorting the body. The peculiar ap- 
penrance of the poster woman’s hair, with its impossible col- 
oring and heavy effect, can best be represented with wigs made 
of ordinary crocheting worsted sewed on tight-fitting caps of 
bet or muslin. 


THE SELECTION OF TITE POSTERS. 


To begin at the very beginning of the work of producing 
poster tableaux, you must select the posters for representation 
with judgment as well as taste. Choose from the works of good 
and, if possible, well-known poster artists. and do not take a 
design simply because it is pretty: remember that strength of 





interest und variety to the series. 
grotesque. decorative posters make fine tableaux. 





PostER No. 1. 


line and color are accepted features of poster art and weak 
prettiness is out of place. Never reject a design because it 
happens to be grotesque. Avoid sameness by having each 
poster by a different artist, if obtainable. Posters that require 


no depth give the best results, as the backgrounds should be 
in close proximity to the frame. 
easier to reproduce than the works of foreign poster artists: 


American designs are often 


Louis Rhead, Pentield, Carqueville, Haskell and Mayer have 
painted good subjects for tableaux. Appropriate designs may 
be found among the posters by French artists that will add 
Some of Aubrey Beardsley’s 


Eight or ten tableaux will be found sufficient for an hour's 
entertainment. Music 
softly rendered while the 
tableaux are being shown 
adds greatly to the effect, 
and music or an inter- 
esting paper on posters 
should fill up the pauses 
between the tableaux. 


THE OOSTUMES. 


Having selected the 
posters, the costumes are 
now to be considered. A 
description of three of the 
tableaux which proved 
successful in the hands of 
amateurs will give suffi- 
cient ideas for the carry- 
ing out of others. They 
were from the following 
originals: No. 1 by Louis 
Rhead; No. 2 by Ernest 
Haskell; and No. 8 by 

Mayer. (Posters Nos. 1, 
2 and 3.) 

No item of costume 
will cause more anxiety 
than the color and ar- 
rangement of the hair. 
To represent the copy 
faithfully in this respect 
wige were found indis- 
pengsable. A reference to 
the original of No. 1 
showed the golden locks 
of the lady parted here 
and there, disclosing hair 
of a brilliant hue of red ; 
so a layer of scarlet 
worsted was first sewed 
upon the foundation cap 
and over this bright yel- 
low; the effect produced 
was perfect. A painted 
paper band confined the 
hair at one side. No. 2 
called for vivid orange 

worsted, and No. 8 was of jet-black, covering only one entire 
side of the head with but a few strands on.the front of the 
other side. It is better always to. sew the worsted on the net 
cap only where it shows in the copy, thereby saving labor, time 


‘and worsted. 


THE DRESSES. 


The material for dresses was inexpensive. The figure io - 
poster No. 1 wore over an ordinary skirt a tight-fitting waist of | 


blue cheesecloth with shoulders padded to broaden them. The | 


waist was cut round in surplice.style at the neck and made 
with full loose sleeves... The strip,of;appliqué trimming orna- 
menting the neck of the dress’ was separatejand made of a band 


of white muslin cut to fit, with its center and inner edye painted 
yellow and the design “cut out to show the blue waist through 
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in order to make it curve to the required deyree of the original. 
Wired on to the handle appeared the black cat, cut from stiff 


the trimming. Dress No. 2 was made low-necked and short-  pasteboard, and covered with black cambric on which the eyes 


aleeved; the waist of orange 
cambric fitted perfectly and 
was ornamented with a ruffle 
of green cheesecloth across 
the front. Over an every- 
day dress skirt was worn a 
breadth of green cheese- 
cloth: this crossed the front, 
passed over the padded hips 
and uaround to the back, 
where it was fastened. The 
gown for No. 3 was of white 
cambric lining, short enough 
to show glimpses of black 
lace on the petticoat beneath ; 
the cape was of stiff blue 
cambric trimmed with black 
feather bands. Long black 
gioves and small, high-heeled 
slippers were also worn. 


THE HEAD-DRESSES 


The head-dresses were 
easy to manufacture. For 
No. 1 a piece of wall-paper 
of the desired coloring with 
painted dotted blue bands. 
formed the crown of the cap. 
The three raffles adorning its 
edge were of gathered white 
tissue paper with painted blue 
borders. The figurein poster 
No. 2 had fastened on each 
side of her wig a pink rose 
(home-made that it might be 
accurate) fashioned of a ball 
of cotton covered with cam- 
bric and petals of the same. 


Fiucre No. 1.—PwuRPLE Back- 


GROUND. 


A holly wreath 
extended xucross 
the front from 
rose to rose. No. 
8 was adorned 
with a large pic- 
ture hat, consist- 
ing of brim only, 
made of a_ blue 
cambric - covered 
flat piece of very 
stiff material 
trimmed with os- 
trich feathers. 


ESSENTIAL DE- 
TAILS. 


The accessories 
are very impor- 


tant and, though often simple, should receive due at- 
tention. No. 1 needed merely a stalk of white lilies 
with green leaves painted from the copy on stiff white 
paper and tacked along a slender stick. No. 2 held in 
her hands a white meat-platter on which was placed a 
Christmas pudding made of a large ball of raw cotton 
covered with dough, which after being dried in the oven 
was painted in oils to reseinble the one in the original. 
No. 3 had a broom made of two very slender young 


trees stripped of branches and bound together as in the copy; 
on one end was tied a number of small twigs. 
wus soaked for two nights and a day in a bathtubful of water 


This broom 





PosteR No. 2. 





Figurk No. 2.—Purpitr Back- 
GROUND WITH Witire WINGS 
ATTACHED. 


S 
a 


CTS 





and the lines of the legs were 
marked in white us in the 
original, The tail was of 
black cambric wired to the 
correct twist. The pink 
moon was made of a child’s 
wooden rolling-hoop covered 
with pink cambric, dull side 
out. The reins were strips 
of black cambric. 


BACKGROUNDS. 


The consideration of back- 
grounds is important, as a 
new one is necessary for 
each tableau, each poster 
differing from the others in 
color, design, shape and usu- 
ally in size. As it was es- 
sential that all backgrounds 
be large enough to fil] the 
frame, the difficulty was 
overcome by sewing the 
smaller backgrounds on much 
larger pieces of muslin. No. 
1 required a background of 
about a yard in length and 
somewhat less in width; this 
was made of a piece of purple 
cambric (figure No.1). The 
angel’s wings were first 
painted on white muslin, 
then cut out and sewed in 
position on the backgroynd 
(figure No. 2); a strip of white 
muslin served as a border 
at the top and two sides (fig- 
ure No. 8). The small back- 
ground thus formed was fast- 
ened on a large piece of very 
dark-green cambric, and as 
only the upper part of the 
poster figure was visible the 


FigvuRE No. 3.—Compe.etep Back= 
GROUND WITH NARROW WHITE 


BORDER. 


lower portion was screened off by a wide strip of the same dark- 
wreen Cambric fastened across the inside of the frame, causing the 
figure to be sandwiched between the two pieces of cambric. A 
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broad white picture mat made of cheap white muslin was first 
placed on the inside of the frame for this tableau in order to 





Poster No. 3. 


cut off more of the dark-green background. Such a muslin 
mat will often add to the effect. A brass ring was sewed at 
each of the upper corners of the green strip, 
so that it could readily be removed from 
the lower part of the frame, where it hung 
of two upward inclined tacks. No. 2 was 
also part screen and part background. The 
white screening strip, partially covered with 
Jarge blue letters forming the words ‘‘ Christ- 
rous Number’? was fastened across the inner 
side of the frame in the same manner as was 
the green strip in No.1. A white sheet did 
duty as the background, and on this was 
sewed a wide strip of mingled blue-and-gold 
material, at each side of which was fastened 
a large wreath of green leaves with bunches 
of pink cambric buds distributed at intervals 
through the center and a generous bow of 
pink cambric ribbons ornamenting the top. 
The background for No. 3 was very simple 
and consisted merely of blue cambric. 

In making backgrounds great care must 
be exercised to have them so fashioned that 
the figure posing will fit in the exact spot 
against the background as that occupied by 
the painted figure in the original. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on this point. 


STAGE SETTINGS. 


For the tableaux here described the stage settings were few 
and readily arranged. They comprised first a large wooden 
frame (figure No. 4), the opening of which measured six by seven 
feet and was covered with black tarlatan stretched across and 
tacked on the reverse side of the frame. The frame was then 
securely fastened in an upright position near the front of the 
stage. Back of the frame was placed a platform (figure No. 5), 
which reached from side to side and elevated the tableau to a 





FieurE No. 4.—FRAME IN POSITION, 
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level with the top edge of. the bottom of the frame, thus allow- 
ing a full view of the ground or floor of the picture. 

The space on each side of the stage from the frame to the 
walls was screened by dark, rich red hangings; an olu sheet 
was tacked to the top of the frame, stretched across and thrown 
over the top of the backgrounds to form a canopy, and on strong 
wires fastened from the two upper corners of the frame to the 
back wall were hung breadths of dark cambric lining (figures 
Nos. 7and 8). Twoor more feet directly in the rear of the frame 
hung the backgrounds attached to a suspended stick (figures 
Nos, 6 and 8), which extended above the top and from side to side 
beyond the width of the frame. In this way the tableaux were 
completely boxed in (figure No. 8). 

The arrangement of backgrounds was such that it required 
only an instant to change from one to another: First the back- 
ground for the last tableau was tacked on the stick; basted at 
the top of this so that it could be readily detached was the 
background for the poster next to the last; over this came the 
third from the last, and so on until all were hanging in layers 
fastened together only at the top, the first background coming 
last and uppermost. 

A full blaze of intense light was concentrated upon each 

picture, and in order to avoid shadows and to give the necessary 
flat effect piano lamps were used, one on each side of the 
tableau. They were placed out of sight of the audience and yet 
very near to the tableau, causing the light to pass back of the 
figures and in front of the background. Thus a flood of light 
was always between the background and the tableau. 
* The drop curtain was made of dark-colored cambric lined 
and hung from a wire across the top of the stage by means of 
brass rings sewed along the upper edge of the curtain and strung 
on the wire. This allowed the curtain to be opened at the cen- 
ter, drawn to the sides and again closed. An attendant con- 
cealed in the rear 
at each side of 
the stage at a 
given signal 
drew the cur- 
tains. 


POSING. 


The tableaux 
should be re- 
hearsed often 
enough to enable 





FieurE No. 5.—FRAME WITH PLATFORM. 


each participant 
“to become so fa- 
miliar with her 
pose that the 
picture can be 
formed without 
loss of time. In 
the tableau de- 
scribed as No. 1 
the figure instantly slid to position between the background 
and the strip of green hung on the frame and, kneeling upon 
a low stool, fitted her shoulders to the white wings; then, 





Figure No. 6.—FRAME AND PLATFORM WITH 
BacKGROUND. 
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holding the lilies upright, she allowed her head to drop a little 
at one side, as in the original. Her face and neck had been 
whitened, eyebrows darkened and lips painted to resemble the 
peculiar formation of those in the poster. The figure was 
caused to kneel, because after many trials it was found that a 
sitting posture brought the picture down too low and standing 
raised it too high to look well inthe frame. As each tableau 
formed the person in charge stood in front of the frame just 
back of the drop curtain and made sure that the tableau was 
correctly posed before the curtains parted. 

The figure in No. 2 had an easy pose; she stood squarely in 
the center of the picture, holding the pudding on the platter; 
the screen-like 
white strip was 
quickly hung on 
the frame in 
place of the 
green one and 
all was ready. 

Poster No. 3 
required a few 
moments long- 
er, as there was 
more to adjust. 
First an office 
stool screwed to 
its extreme 
height was 
placed on the 
floor in the cen- 
ter of the frame, 
then the little 
poster witch 
climbed up and 
seated herself 
firmly with her 
head pressed flat 
against the background; the pink moon was slipped in front of 
the stool and back of the girl’s feet and skirts. Next came the 
broom; with mammoth pins it was fastened across the moon, and 


Fieure No. 7.—FRaME, PLATFORM AND BACK- 
_ GROUND, WITH WIRES aT TOP ON WHICH TO 
Hane Sipe-Steivs oF DaRK CAMBRIC. 
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the twine previously tied to the heel of the witch’s slipper was 
quickly pinned to the moon to keep her foot in position; her 
flying cape 
was pinned 
out to the 
back ground. 


tied to the 
broom were 
caughton her 
fingers, com- 
pleting the 
picture. The 
blue cambric 
background 
was made 
long enough 
to extend 
overthe floor, 
thus giving 
the blue ef- 
feet below 
the moon. 
To the au- 
dience the 
poster witch 
had every ap- 
pearance of 
actually 
floating in 
mid-air, asno 
visible sup- 
port could be 
detected. 

As the representations were strictly poster tableaux and had 
no relation to the advertisements added to the designs, all letter- 
ing was omitted except when the coloring and general effect 
suffered by its loss. In that case the effect of the lettering 
was preserved, but in reality the semblance of letters presented 
not words but merely ideas of color and design 





FigurRE No. 8.—FRAME WITH PLATFORM ENCLOSED 
RgEaDY FOR TABLEAU.—{Dotted lines give direc- 
tions of top side wires and wires suspending back- 
ground pole. Braces are screwed at one end toa 
block on the top of the frame at the back, and their 
other ends are attached to the ceiling by being 
screwed to a block previously screwed to the ceil- 

ing, which holds the frame perfectly firm.) 





A MODERN CHRISTMAS SAINT. 


By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 


Nineteen hundred years ago a baby was born into the world 
to teach that of such as children is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Not every one who since hath named the name of Christ has 
apprehended what manner of salvation it was that He brought 
to a weary, sin-sick world; dogma has clouded it, literalism has 
dogged its form and missed ita essence, and although not a few 
sweet spirits have exemplified it, one wonders if it has not been 
unconsciously achieved. The child-hearted have been canon- 
ized and loved in every land; a child-hearted old man has been 
the chosen patron saint of many peoples through many ages, the 
centre of the great Christian festival of the year; yet we may 
well be excused if we err in believing that only recently has the 
world stood in real recognition of that eternal life, aye, eternal 
youth, which some have sought in philosophies, some in faith 


without works, some in works without faith and some in a- 


fountain of El Dorado. 

Ten years ago this Christmas Robert Louis Stevenson, who 
revelled in the childish love of preaching, wrote a Christmas 
Sermon for the readers of Scribner's Magazine. No man, be it 
said deliberatively, ever was who could with better grace write 
such a sermon. No man could with better title to the Christ- 
mas pulpit assure his listeners that ‘‘the Kingdom of Heaven is 
of the childlike, of those who are easy to please, who love and 
who give pleasure.”’ 

These five Christmases he has been withdrawn from cele- 
brants here and added to the child-hearted beyond the open por- 
tal which but one way swings; somewhere, with Lamb, the 
immortal boy of literature, and Dickens, the children’s friend, 
and Hans Andersen and the Grimm brothers and a thin-featured 
‘*foolish ® man named Froebel, who when he was seventy years 

young played with the little children on the green hills of Thur- 
* ingia—somewhere, among the child-hearted beyond, Stevenson 
must be the centre of an adoring group. 


We have his brave tales; ‘‘ dear to boys,” as he said, and not 
to nominal boys only, but to all who love whatsoever things are 
boyish—bold and vigorous, and untrammelled and sturdy, and 
loyal and chivalrous. But the finest thing Stevenson did for the 
world was his successful experiment of living in ill-health and 
poverty and exile, working slavishly and suffering much, yet 
unfailingly triumphant, exultantly happy on the whole and 
everywise so superior to circumstance as to be for his cheery 
courage and tender, whimsical winsomeness an almost unri- 
valled modern saint canonized by great, popular acclaim. The 
pale ascetic of old times has surrendered his halo to the con- 
queror of bitterness, as opposed to the conqueror of self; and 
as men make ready to shine in a new kingdom we set ourselves 
now to prayerful attitudes at those shrines where we may best 
learn the secrets of that Kingdom which ‘‘is of the childlike, of 
those who are easy to please, who love and who give pleasure.” 

The spirit of boyhood is in Stevenson’s tales, but the sweet- 
est spirit of youth is in his essays and his letters and his child- 
verse—indeed, in al/ his verse; and by these more revealing and 
yet more casual, as 'twere, of his writings, perhaps fewer peo- 
ple know him. Everyone knows Treasure Island, but how 
many know A Christmas Sermon? Everyone knows Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, but how many know the moral fables which it 
was the delight of Stevenson to write, quite as much for his own 
cheer and encouragement, perhaps, as for anyone’s else, for he 
was not one to preach, except in the first person plural—not the 
second person? Everyone knows the South Sea stories, but 
how many know the little verse in which that hero of the South 
Seas expressed a prayer which is so characteristic of him and at 
the same time so universally appealing that it ought to be em- 
blazoned on the windows of our rooms looking toward the East? 

It has seemed that Christmas could not dova better thing for 
some of us than we should.do,for ourselves. if, at Christmas, we 
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were to adopt Robert Louis Stevenson as a sort of Christmas 
saint whose spirit we would emulate throughout the year. And 
to this end we might choose two or three typical ‘‘ texts’? from 
his least-known writings. This modern hero had a simple 
enough code of life; he epitomized it in his Christmas Sermon: 

‘To be honest, to be kind; to earn a little and to spend a 
little less; to make on the whule one family happier by his pres- 
ence; to renounce, where that shall be necessary, and not to be 
embittered; to keep a few friends, without capitulation; above 
all, on the same grim conditions to keep friends with himself; 
here is a task for all that a man has of fortitude and delicacy.”’ 

It was like him and unlike some other men who have formu- 
lated brief codes of life, that he dealt scarce at all in generalities 
and almost wholly in particularities, so to speak. He was not 
the man to declare with Thomas Paine, for instance, ‘‘My 
country is the world, and my religion is to do good.” Steven- 
son would probably have interested himself as heartily in any 
country where his lot might have been cast as he did interest 
himself in those Samoan Islands where he found an exile’s home 
and where, thousands of miles from his kin or kind, he did so 
much for the welfare of the islanders and won for himself, in 
life and in death, the appellation of ‘‘The Loving Heart.” He 
would probably have made himself no less loving and beloved any- 
where, I say, but he was not the man to declare, ‘*My country 
is the world.” He was, like his hero, David Balfour, ‘‘leal 
to them he loved,’ and like the simple-minded child of Nature 
that he was, he loved those about him; he did not generalize; 
he particularized, and somehow this is the kind of creed that is 
most appealing. It was like him to include that particular 
clause about making one family happier by one’s presence; he 
was aman who gave a glory to a casual interview, and a man 
who made daily life with all its discomforts and renunciations 
continuously charming in the South Pacific. One can well im- 
agine that neither Mrs. Stevenson nor Mrs. Strong, her daugh- 
ter, nor Mr. Osborne, her son, would exchange any delights 
civilization could have offered them for the memory of those 
few years in exile with the bewitchingest, whimsicalest, most 
endearing of men. His Vatlima Letters are a revelation of re- 
nunciation without bitterness, nay, with real humor ofttimes, 
and should be read often by many, many people. He was equal 
to anything in an emergency; he would sweep, in a domestic 
crisis, with great cheerfulness and no perceptible advantage, 
nay often, his wife declared, a perceptible disadvantage to the 
premises he swept. He would weed, he would work at road- 
building, he would turn his hand to anything, always with a 
jest or quip; and even in his deepest melancholy his humor 
bubbles to the surface, as it used with Charles Lamb, and sug- 
gests something equally kin to smiles and tears but always 
world-removed from real bitterness. 

Unlike sume ancient saints, this modern saint regarded happi- 
ness as am obligation laid by God on every individual man and 
woman and child. Not how to get through one’s besetments 
somehow, but how to get the most happiness in spite of them, 
was his idea of real living. So fervent was he in this belief 
that he dared utter a prayer which, I fear, few of us will dare 
utter after him. He prayed: 


Tf I have faltered more or less 
In my great task of happiness; 
If 1 have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books and my food, and Summer rain, 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain,— 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake.’ 


What would become of some of us, I wonder, if, blazoned 
on our walls somewhere, always confronting us, blazoned on 
our books, in the faces of those we meet, on the food served to 
us and the glory of God’s visible world we saw those words of 
Stevenson, ‘‘My great task of happiness’’?? If we knew that 
from each and all of these we were bound in sacred obligation 
to our best selves and our eternal happiness to get not negative 
cheer, not relief from gloom simply, but positive, actual happi- 
ness—what would happen in this world, I wonder? If we 
could realize that we are building for eternity our capacity for 
happiness and that some of us through always stinting ourselves 
here are going to enter intu boundless bliss, some day, with 
something like a pint capacity for it when we might have made 
ourselves capable of containing gallons—what then? Would 
life be more buoyant with us, as it was with Stevenson? Would 
we weather thro’ trials of flesh and spirit and estate with a 
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prayer to God to stab us broad awake if the blessings of the 
present knock at our sullen hearts in vain? 

Stevenson thought the matter with most of us is that we think 
altogether too much about our failures and those of others and 
not nearly enough about the positive and negative virtues which 
belong in some share to all. He called attention to the Saviour’s 
own account of the final Judgment, when men are to be judged 
by a simpler code than any that man ever ingeniously devised 
for the rest of his kind. No man is reminded of the. enormities 
of his sins of commission, in Christ’s picture of the Judgment ; 
it is all a regretful denial of supreme blessings to some because 
of a few things they had not done! These things were not what 
most would call cardinal points; if we were not so dulled by 
familiarity to the remarkableness of that promised Judgment, 
great would be our marvel thereat; I am afraid some of us 
would even venture to regard those omissions of small kindli- 
nesses as excusable, for the sake of the ‘‘ weightier things’ pur- 
sued—and found unavailing at the last. 

Stevenson thought there was after all ‘‘ but one test of a good 
life; that the man shall continue to grow more difficult about 
his own behavior. That is to be good; there is no other virtue 
attaipable.’”” And as to what we should continue to ‘grow 
more difficult about’? be has his own wise suggestions to offer. 
Best for each of us to read them in A Christmas Sermon for 
himself. But it was about ‘‘behavior’’ we are to remember 
and not about ‘“ results”’ or about *‘ beliefs’’; this was the man 
who urged making ‘‘one family happier’’; this was the man 
whose ‘‘ Loving Heart’’ is a sacred memory to the Samoan 
chiefs and pot-boys as it is to Earth’s greatest and dearest. The 
man who continues to grow ‘‘ more difficult” about such obliga- 
tions of happiness as those contained in his own household and 
in the neighbors God has given him will scarcely need any other 
assurance that ‘‘there is no other virtue attainable.” 

And as for failure—and doubtless failure ts part of the Divine 
plan for us,-even the failure of our efforts to do good—as for 
failure, what man has better to say of it than this: 

‘You will always do wrong; you must try to get used to 
that, my son. It is a small matter to make a work about, when 
all the world is in the same case. I meant, when I was a young 
man, to write a great poem; and now I am cobbiing little prose 
articles, and in excellent spirits, I thank you. So, too, I meant 
to lead a life that should keep mounting from the first; and 
though I have been repeatedly down again below sea level and 
am scarce higher than when [ started, I am as keen as ever for 
that enterprise. Our business in this world is not to succeed, 
but to continue to fail in good spirits.” 

Was ever whimsicaller, helpfuller, more heartening thing said 
than that: ‘‘Our business in this world..... is to continue 
to fail in good spirits’?? If any epitaph were needed for the 
grave of Robert Louis Stevenson, one thinks it should be simply 
‘‘Above all, in good spirits.» That was so characteristic of 
him, and he of all men was so qualified to talk, having endured 
so. much and always ‘‘in good spirits” and, more than that, 
having been able to communicate to the whole world such a 
contagion of good spirits as it has been the glorious lot of very 
few men to bestow. We have had no lack of grim endurance, 
but the man who believed it his sacred obligation, his “ great 
task’? to find happiness at whatever cost or ’gainst whatever 
odds is not lacking in title to the description of ‘‘a modern 
saint.”” If it is so blessed to give a cup of cold water, or any 
material equivalent, what must it not be to give a cup of strong, 
sweet cheer to an immortal man? If it is so much to entera 
literal prison with consolation, what must it not be to come toa 
creature in the fetters of mental unhappiness and remind him, 
who is his own jailer, that it is his duty before God to unloose 
himself—aye, and show him how to do so? 

Bliss Carman has recently paid tribute to Stevenson’s memory 
in a threnody of passing tenderness and beauty. Referring to 
the lichthouse-building ancestors whom Stevenson could not 
force himself to follow in the family traditions, Mr. Carman says: 


* His fathers lit the dangerous coast 
To steer the daring merchant home; 
His courage lights the dark’ning port 
Where every seu- worn saii must come.” 


Finer tribute than this hath man not paid to man. 

These were the fruits of the child-spirit in Stevenson; no 
need to define what the essentials of childhood are, for, doubt- 
less, to each of us they are different. But everyone knows what 
the sacredness and enviableness of youth most consists in to his 
mind, and to each of us our ideal’is or should be sacred in its 
exactions from us. 
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(TOLD BY A SHEPHERD OF JUDEA.,) 














ue as Base When I missed from the flock one ewe and her tender lamb. 
$6 Z 


I was keeping watch long ago (Ah, how old I am!) ° 








- i hh 
a tae 


— a 
Ne ya ‘ 


tes _ ‘1 will go,” I said to the shepherd who watched with me, 
ae eee o ’ «She was here at eve—not far away can she be.”’ 


So | rose, and, calling the dog that was keenest of scent 

(How young I was then!), through the darkness, singing, | went. 
For a while, the light of the fire we shepherds kept, 

Danced on my pathway, then into the shadow I stepped. 


Was never a star but one low down in the East: 
New risen it shone, and ever its light increased. 
\Vondrous that star! I forgot the stray Jamb and the ewe ; 
And longer I knew not my way; and troubled I grew 


Trembled the dog, that, whimpering, crouched at my feet 
' When a Vision was mine (if vision it was) so sweet 

| pray, in the hour of my death to be blest with its sight 
And often | dream it again, when watching by night. 


a 


From under a lone olive tree that rose by the way, 

I heard a Iow moan, as of one of the flock gone astray ; 
Methought that the ewe and her lamb | dimly could see 
Crouched in the wild grass under the lone olive tree. 


It was then, a3 I looked, that a glory dazzled my eyes— 
Behold where a Child in the arms of His mother lies ! 
Behold how pale, yet how glad is that mother’s face ; 
And Shining Ones out of Heaven lean over the place ! 


And I seemed to see (Oh, how old and doting I am !— 

Can it be I forget >—) the ewe that had strayed with her lamb; 
And the silly creature was lapping the hand of the Child, 

And the Mother prevented her not, but looked on and smiled! 


And I seemed to hear a Voice out of Heaven say, Na Ny > iF ee = 
‘‘ The Lamb of God, who beareth all sins away! ”’ | is 
I covered mine eyes, so extreme was the glory of light— 
When again I did look, the Vision had faded from sight! 


Still, under the lone olive tree I beheld, as before, baad 
The lost of the flock, and the lamb in my bosom I bore. 


The garments spun from its fleece none ever did wear »' 

Save when to the temple they went for worship and prayer & e 

This further I say, that the Prophet from Nazareth, . oe 
Who, as ye hear, in Jerusalem, died the death, NG 

Was born on the night I was keeping watch; and He ©} 

Is the Lamb of God, if my vision a true one be ! | fs 

—EpitH M. THomas. fa 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


THE RERBOZO OF SENORA VIGIEL. 


By EVA WILDER BRODHEAD, AvurnHor or “ONE OF THE VISCONTI,” ETO. 


An anguished furrow deepened between the widow Vigiel’s 
dim dark eyes as she stood in her low doorway mechanically 
rolling a cigarette and listening to the wind in the cornfield 
at the left of her dwelling. It was a sharp, thin, Colorado 
wind and spun through the parched blades as through piles of 
loosely heaped armaments, with a rattling, metallic sound which 
took the widow Vigiel’s sense like the clash of swords drawn 
for her undoing. 

‘*Ay de mi!’’ she muttered, shivering in the hot sun and 
casting a piteous glance at the little vega lying parched and 
chapped under the flawless sky, with the tasselled silk of its 
dwarfed Mexican corn hanging red and stiff as tangles of cop- 
per wire. A songless bird of the desert pruned its dust-colored 
plumage on the open gate of the ditch running through the 
field. The ditch and its various branches were white with 
drought. Their surfaces were baked dry as the uplifted 
measures of sandstone grinning from the sterile foothills 
beyond the Apishapa. ‘‘ All but dead,’’ muttered the widow 
Vigiel, regarding the patch. ‘‘ My good corn that I weeded on 
my knees. And this Winter I die, too! I starve. For my 
neighbor is a thief and the sky holds no rain—no, not a cupful 
anywhere’?! She groaned, leaning back against the wall of her 
litthe mud house and speeding a wishful glance to the south- 
east, where across leagues of dun-colored prairie the black mesa 
of New Mexico unfurled a low banner of indigo. 

There was a subtle sort of accord in the color scheme of the 
widow Vigiel and her abode. Both were aged and brown, with 
seamed secretive fronts. The bleached beams jetting from the 
chaume roof were precisely of atone with Sefiora Vigiel’s scanty 
hair. The two tiny black windows set deep in the dark ’dobe 
wall were like her cavernous eyes. And the scarlet geranium 
blooming incongruously in a corral of sticks at the doorstep 
had perceptible analogies with the sleazy handkerchief trailing 
its gay Aztec dyes about the Sefiora’s lean neck. 

‘«T die,” said Sefiora Vigiel, ‘‘ but others will live! Hé6, but 
others will live and be fat when I lie in the graveyard beyond 
Aguilar, with the cattle of the plains tramping over me!’? An 
exceedingly angry light flashed under her eyelids as she cast 
a sidelong glance toward a certain riotous greenness apparent 
beyond the barbed-wire fence at her left. 

Others, it would seem, were not doomed to the widow Vigiel’s 
measure of bitterness. Within almost a hand-breadth of her 
own parched holding, this strip of lush emerald unscrolled 
itself like a ribbon. Its freshness was shot with variations of 
purple and white and blue—the purple of lusty alfalfa, the 
white of heading oats, the blue of cornin full ear. It was a 
simple thing enough that made the difference between such 
affluence of growth and the barrenness next door; Manuel 
Garcia had the superior water-right, and as there had been no 
rains and the only water available was snow water from the 
hills, abetted a little by mountain springs and runnels, Manuel 
had seen fit entirely to drain the stream for his own use and 
behoof. 

‘‘What would you?” inquired Clara Garcia, his wife. 
‘‘ Others who live above us on the Apishapa take what they need. 
There is little enough left to irrigate our land. Madre Santi- 
sima! Anyone can see how little there is! We have children 
that must eat. If we let the water go when it is our right to 
take it, where are the tortillas to come from? Tell me that, 
Manuelo. And the chili, also, and the tobacco,’ she added cun- 
ningly, seeing a shade of self-reproach upon her husband’s face. 

‘She is a widow—the Sefiora Vigiel,” advanced Manuel. * If 
she starves, the Saints may lav it to me.” 

“Vaya!” retorted his wife. ‘The Saints count as holy all 
that people do for the children God gives them.”’ 

Manuel lifted his eyebrows. He was still a young man, in 
spite of the four swart sons which God had given him. His 
face had not settled to the mould of a wholly despicable spirit, 
and there was a perceptible discomfort in his voice as he 
muttered ‘¢ Quizas!"’ 

‘*Quizas?”’ repeated his wife, pausing to observe him. She 
drew herself up and settled her hands on her hips. At twenty- 
three Clara Garcia was still a handsome woman, who had not 
yet taken on the lean and leathern aspect common to Mexican 
women of her age in the altitudes of Southern Colorado. Her 


cheeks were smooth and full and her eyes bright. They were 
more than bright—those big black eyes—as they blazed question- 
ingly upon her husband. ‘‘Quizas?’’ repeated Clara Garcia. 
‘*Do you say ‘perhaps!’ to me, the mother of your children ? 
ee! ee! Iam not deceived. I know. I know why you would 
steal from my mouth to feed that old woman yonder, that witch ! 
Do I not remember that she had a daughter? Do I forget how 
at every fiesta you would choose Concepcion Vigiel for the 
dance? She was white—yes. Whiter thun I. I did not love 
her too well. And though she is these many years dead I do not 
make myself happy to remember her. Maybe if she had lived 
you would have taken her instead of me! How doI know?” 

‘*Vah! vah!’’ laughed Manuel, throwing down the saddle he 
was mending. ‘ You are foolish!’ He affected an easy air of 
amusement, and his laugh rang out with only a little constraint ; 
but the airy indifference of his manner was, unhappily, not sub- 
stantiated by the hot flush which suddenly overspread his 
cheeks. 

‘* Foolish ?—you speak so to me, your wife?” cried Clara, 
rendered furious, ‘‘Then I have only my sons to look to! My 
sons—eh, my children—my—” gasping, she snatched the young- 
est Garcia from his cradle and held him aloft while she adjured 
him to grow soon to manhood that he might adjust his unhappy 
mother’s wrongs. The youngest Garcia, already pessimistic 
with the effort of getting his first tooth through, responded to 
this plea with a shriek of disinclination. 

‘‘ A bad business,’’ mumbled Manuel, rescuing the child from 
imminent collision with the low ceiling. ‘‘ Dios! I have much 
trouble—me.”’ 

‘* Art thou sorry to have said evil things to her who is the 
mother of thy sons?” inquired Clara, after the fury of the 
tempest had somewhat spent itself. 

‘‘T am sorry,” said Manuel promptly. He could not remem- 
ber what he had said that was evil, but he learned during his six 
years of married life that it is often easier and wiser to pro- 
fess guilt and penitence than to assert innocence and have to 
prove it. 

‘And you will talk no more of sharing the little water of the 
creek with thé widow Vigiel who has no mouth but her own to 
feed?” 

Manuel muttered an acquiescent sibilant, and his wife almost at 
once added, ‘‘ Beside, she is a wicked person—the old one 
yonder—whom Our Lady will be sure to punish. She is given 
to vanity. She would rather go without food than not have a 
fine cloth for her neck or a good dress for church. Yes, old 
as she is! Me, I happen to know she has been this three years 
saving to buy a new rebozo. Eh! A fine black wool rebozo 
of the value of fifteen dollars, They have one in the Company's 
store at Aguilar. I have seen it. She hopes to have it for the 
fiesta of the harvesting—that evil woman! She has braided 
rugs and sewed and ’dobied walls of houses and sold the eggs 
of her four hens all these months just for the rebozo. I have 
it from Cruz Orti’s wife that less than two dollars is lacking. 
Witch! She will not starve, mi esposo! Me, I care not for 
rich things to wear. I love better to see shoes on my chifdren’s 
feet. I am a mother.” 

This last fact Manuel realized with some lucidity. It was 
Clara's armor of defense and sword of attack. However she 
presented the argument Manuel always succumbed to it. He 
did so now. Yet, as he went lazily out to weed his corn and 
compared its silky freshness with the dry yellow of his poor 
neighbor’s little vega, there was a lump in his throat. She had 
been a mother, too, that old woman who sat sullenly smoking in 
the lonely door of her mud cabin. A mother—yes. Saints! 
—how sweet had been the white-browed Concepcion he remem- 
bered; how like jewels her eyes; bow like silk the strands of 
her black, black hair! He recalled the day of her burial. 
Leaning on his hoe, he seemed again to hear the ’dobe clods 
rattling on the box in which her young beauty was hidden away 
forever. He remembered that in spite of himself he had cried 
out sharply when that first handful of earth had clamored on 
her coffin-lid. He had cried out, yes. And even now only the 
memory of these things brought the tears on his brown cheek; 
tears! Tears on the cheek of him to whom Clara Anita Garcia 
had borne four sons! 
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‘‘T dare not,’’ said Manuel to himself. ‘‘She would know if I 
let the smallest thread of water go into the Vigiel ditch. Besides, 
nothing now would save the corn. And I am afraid. I am 
afraid of no man, but I am afraid of my wife. When she 
makes herself tall and lets her eyes out and calls the Saints down 
on me, then truly I feel my bones melt within. I am what the 
Americans call ‘ paralyse.’”’ 

He lifted a sad apologetic face upon the solitary figure beyond, 
and as he did sv it was his misfortune to catch Sejiora Vigiel’s 
burning gaze. The fieids of dead and living corn were close 
together: he could see only too plainly the fierce accusal in the 
dark old face of the widow Vigiel; only too well he could hear 
the hissing ‘‘ picaro!”’ on ber wasted lips. 

At this Manuel stood upright. ‘‘Iam no rogue,’ he said a 
little hotly. Indeed, for the instant it almost seemed to him 
that he was a just man, creditably indignant at an unwarranted 
attack upon his character; but even as he spake he faltered. A 
cold shock of realization went over him, and he hung his 
head. 

* Picaro! picaro! picaro!’’ gasped Sefiora Vigiel, too much 
inflame.i at sight of her enemy to arrange her accusation in a 
logicai and convincing form. She could only fall back on 
a simple and primitive system of vituperative epithet; she 
could only call him hard names over and over like an angry 
child. 

‘ T hold my tongue.” said Manuel, trying to speak evenly. 
His gait, however, as he walked toward the shelter of his house 
was less steady than his voice, and he felt that without being 
the villain she had called him he knew sufficiently well how 
villains feel. 

Sefiora Vigiel at sight of her departing foe had a momentary 
sense of victory. It was well for him to hold his tongue !— 
yes, truly. There would be little he could say for himself, this 
destroyer of her substance. She tossed a red pepper into the 
meagre stew that was sizzling over the fire, and having sifted a 
pinch of tobacco along a scrap of cornhusk she lighted the tiny 
roll and sat down to tranquillize herself. Rogue ?—yes, he was 
that. Si, si! But what was this other feeling which, strangely 
enough, began to manifest itself in Manuel's behalf? After al!, 
was he of himself so bad? Was he so mean, so wicked? Some- 
one seemed to be suggesting that he might not be so hard as he 
appeared. .. . Somevune . ‘ slim and white, 
with a young, young face . . . . with gentle eyes. . . 

‘*My Concepcion! My little Concha!’’ murmured the old 
woman, ‘‘ he loved thee well. Hadst thou lived, thou wouldst 
have been his wife, and he would never have cast an eye upon 
such as Clara Anita Suarez.’’ For suddenly Sefiora Vigiel was 
aware that at Clara Garcia’s door lay the wrong which had been 
imputed to Manuel. ‘‘Gata!’’ whispered the old woman, but 
without ferocity. The stew was nearly done and the fire burned 
well. After all, she would not worry about the corn. She would 
get through the Winter somehow. And she had money! Ah, 
nearly enough for the rebozo, which, corn or no corn, should be 
hers soon! The richest Mexican woman in Aguilar had no 
better wrap. Not even Squire Baca’s wife. And she, Sefiora 
Vigiel, who had long worn on her head a faded, fringeless strip 
of black wool, would hereafter to her life’s end sit in the con- 
gregation of San Antonio of the plaza, of Sabbaths, draped in 
this length of splendid cashmere! There of Sabbath she would 
sit, perhaps envied by some, and take rich joy of the holy 
candles and the smell of the good tallow urning, and the 
blessed words of the Padre that are so sweet to hear always, 
even if one does not just get the sense. And perhaps strangers 
im the church—for there were often strangers there, now that 
the little Mexican plaza had become a coal camp —perhaps some 
stranger might ask, ‘*‘ Who is the Sefiora in the fine rebozo?” 
‘Who?’ a townsman would reply, ‘‘who but the widow 
Vigiel, a woman of many sorrows, but who was mother to Con- 
cepcion Vigiel, the fairest girl of Las Animas County! Ay, the 
fairest—and dead in the flower of her years.”’ 

This dream of happiness seemed destined to a measure of 
fulfilment, when, on a day in the end of Summer, Cruz Ortis, 
having finished his new house, gave Sefiora Vigiel the sum of 
a dollar and a half for smoothing over the inner plaster with 
balls of wet ’dobe. Sefiora Vigiel, though exceedingly stiff and 
sore from the work, had no sooner laid hold of the money than 
she donned her old shawl and crept two miles down the creek 
to town. Arriving there breathless and faint she bought the 
rebozo. It was hers at last, and for days she did little else 
but sit before it in silent ecstacy. Beautiful, indeed, that 
shining length, richly fringed; a fit garment for the mother of 
Concepcion Vigiel! Even the ‘old woman’s dreams were clothed 
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in the rebozo. Through them its sombre splendor trailed night 
after night, making the alleys of sleep magnificent. Some- 
times a fear would spring up in these gracious fantasies, a 
hideous thought of fire, of thieves. Then the old woman would 
waken trembling and listen and lay her hand on the rebozo, and 
soon sleep again reassured. Qne night, however, as roused by 
some such horror she sat up in her bed and reached out to feel 
if the rebozo were safe, she realized that strange noises were 
surely afloat in the darkness. Men’s voices were calling. A 
woman was screaming; and half drowning these some thick, 
rushing sound seemed to fill the night. 

Sefiora Vigiel ran to the door. Lanterns were flashing here 
and there and a faint glimmer of dawn lay on the plains, though 
the hills loomed black. It was easy to see what had happened. 
There was no lack of water in the ditches now. Somewhere 
in the hills there had been a cloud-burst, and the creek which 
all Summer had been scarcely more than a dry gully was at 
present a seething torrent, spreading its overflow across adjacent 
tields. 

At her own door step Sefiora Vigiel saw the flood” circling 
thinly, while a glassy sheet seemed to lie tranquilly over Manuel 
Garcia’s acres down below. Alas, no green was there now to 
catch the envious eye! Corn, alfalfa, oats—everything alike 
was drenched, uprooted; despoiled. 

As to the widow Vigiel herself, she had nothing to fear. Her 
house was safe, for the waters were already subsiding. And so 
far as her cornfield might be concerned, these floods could neither 
help nor hurt that which had long since perished. Therefore, 
having observed that the Garcia house stood well out of the 
water, Sefiora Vigiel went back to bed. 

It was natural enough that she should not greatly trouble her- 
self with the Garcias’ losses. Their crops were ruined, yes. 
But a man can always work. If she, Sefiora Vigiel, could make 
out to have a little in the meal sack and a few pifion sticks for 
the hearth, surely Manuel Garcia’s family need not suffer. Yet, 
as the golden Autumn turned the keen corner of November and 
nights grew cold, and perpetual winds roared out of every cafion, 
and snow came, then it was that certain signs of destitution in 
her neighbors began to force themselves on the old woman’s 
attention. 

Her practised eye measured in the smoke of the Garcia 
chimney how scanty a fire enriched the hearth. Also she observed 
that no goats were left in Manuel’s corral and that, one by one, 
the chickens had disappeared. And since often she saw Manuel 
breasting his way to town afoot it was clear that he must have 
sold his horse. 3 

‘Why does he not get work at the mine?” she asked Cruz 
Orti one day. 

‘‘The mine!’ mocked Cruz Orti, who was himself idle. 
‘“You may ask! Because the mine is what they call ‘shut 
down.’ Sabe? ‘Close up.’ Why. is itso? About town they 
say it cannot run because it is not in the trust. So the big rail- 
roads have laid the finger to the nose and said, ‘Hola! you 
think we need your business ?—’ y God, no! You are not 
pleased ?—Qué Lastima !”’ 

‘¢+Then nobody can get work ?’? mused Sefiora Vigiel. In her 
heart she had the true Mexican loathing for every form of labor 
not connected with tilling the soil; but now she was sorry that 
the despised mine could no longer be relied on to succor her 
compatriots. Sometimes in the narrow ways of their small 
world she met Clara Garcia, and at such times the cold insol- 
ence of the younger woman’s bearing was like oil poured on the 
smouldering flame in Sefiora Vigiel’s heart. Once, moved by 
the wan look in the face of Manuel’s wife, the old woman 
chancing upon her in the road ventured to say, ‘‘ Como le va?” 
To this common Mexican salutation Clara had at first responded 
with a frozen stare. Then she hitched her shoulder contemptu- 
ously and passed on, saying, “I do not speak with witches.”’ 
When one has passed twenty it is not pleasant to be called a 
witch, and after this episode Sefiora Vigiel wasted no sym- 
pathy on the Garcias. 

On a cold morning in December, however, as the old woman 
was getting an armful of wood from her shed she saw that the 
mine doctor’s buggy stood in front of her neighbor’s house. As 
she looked the door opened and the doctor himself came hastily 
out, drawing on his gloves and frowning. Manuel Garcia fol- 
lowed him closely, and the doctor, suddenly turning, laid a hand 
on the young man’s shoulder and seemed to say a few serious 
words in his ear. Whereupon Manuel, staggering back, threw 
up his arms in a wild way and cried out. Then he stumbled into 
the house and the doctor drove on. 

‘‘ Who is sick ? ’’ called Sefiora Vigiel, running to the road. 
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‘* Manuel’s wife.’ said the doctor, without stopping his horse. 
‘‘Pneumonia. They called me in too late. She won't last till 
morning.’’ 

Sefiora Vigiel, returning to her dwelling, threw a stick in the 
ure and sat down to think. Could it be true that Clara Anita 
Garcia was going at nightfall forever out of this baffling world? 
Clara seemed to belong to it almost too absolutely to leave it so 
sasily. Perhaps it was all a mistake. Doctors do not know 
’ 3verything. But when morning dawned and Sefiora Vigiel 
looked out she saw that it was not a mistake. Several Mexican 
teams stood around the Garcia place, and within was a sound 

f wailing. By these signs the observer knew that death had 
2ntered Manwel’s house and that the relatives had been sum- 
noned. Presently some of the kinsfolk came out, still wailing 
at precise intervals, and drove away. As the last ramshackle 
wagon departed, leaving Manuel Garcia alone in his doorway, 
Sefiora Vigiel yielded to a sudden impulse and went out and 
called to him. 

‘s Manuel!’ she said breathiessly, ‘‘ I-will cook some tortillas 
for the children.” 

Manuel turned. He had the dazed and apathetic air of one 
newly bereaved. 

‘' Her aunt is in there. She stays to cook,” he suid. 

Sefiora Vigiel’s lean hands clutching the barbed-wire fence 
shook a little. A sob rose in her throat. . 

‘¢ She—she was a good wife, Manuel!” 

—‘'And mother!” burst ont Manuel, falling suddenly to 
weeping. ‘‘Dios, yes! And me, I cannot even give her a good 
funeral! Tam poor, poor, poor. I lave nothing. My Clara! 
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She must lie in a pine box, for I cannot pay for a black one. 
Ay! Ay! Ay!” 

‘*She should have a covered coffin,’ expostulated Sefiora 
Vigiel. ‘“‘ All Mexicans that are anybody have the coffin covered. 
Do you remember when my Concepcion was buried how beauti- 
ful the silver cross shone upon the black cloth? ”’ 

‘*Si! si!’ sobbed Manuel in an accession of grief. Like a 
bewildered child he wept at once for his wife and for his first 
love and scarcely knew the two sorrows as separate. 

‘Ah, she sleeps in peace, my Concha!’? murmured Sefiora 
Vigiel. ‘‘ At her burial you wept, Manuelo. I blessed you for 
it. And listen; I have no money, but Clara shall not be 
ashamed. The pine box shall be made beautiful Me, I will 
bring over to-night something to cover it. My rebozo, Manuel. 
We two will cut it up and tack it on*with fine tin tacks, and the 
kinsmen will never know the whole thing did not come ready- 
made from Trinidad.” 

‘Your rebozo!’’ stammered Manuel, remembering. ‘‘ No! 
No! I cannot let you. Oh, how you are good! But no; yet— 
my Clara !—no, I cannot.” 

‘‘T will be over at nightfall, my son,’ said the old woman. 
‘‘Our Lady keep thee, Manuelo.” 

It was late and cold when Sefiora Vigiel laid herself wearily 
that night upon her poor bed. A long sigh burst once from her 
lips. ‘*My rebozo!’ she whispered, ** gone, gone.’’ Then the 
chill passed away, and a little warmth stole sweetly into her 
heart as she recalled how well the rebozo had lent itself with 
the aid of tin tacks and a pewter cross to the embellishment of 
Clara Anita Garcia’s iast sleep. 





THE CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE.—Sr1tH Paper. 


By ELEANOR GEORGEN, DiREcrTor oF THE NaTIONAL DRAMATIC CONSERVATORY, AUTHOR OF “THE DELSARTE SYSTEM OF 
PHYSICAL CULTURE.” 


A CHAPTER ON BREATHING. 


In the cultivation of the voice, both for speaking and singing, 
many differing theories have been and are constantly being ad- 
vanced upon the correct management of the breath during 
vocalization. The subject is, therefore, sometimes a puzzling 
one. As each writer or teacher thinks.his or her method the cor- 
rect one, it is often difficult for the learner who possesses a faulty 
method of breathing to decide just how to remedy the defect so 
as to produce the strongest, fullest and clearest tone possible. 

After a number of years’ experience in teaching, a long per- 
sonal struggle with a particular faulty method of breathing and 
much study of the mutter the writer has reached the conclusion 
that the less thought one gives to the mechanical use of the 
breath during speech, the better. A little child can make the 
1oudest and purest kinds of sounds and be distinctly heard in 
any part of a large room, hall or house, yet it certainly takes 
no thought of its manner of breathing. It is from this valuable 
source that the writer has principally derived her present sys- 
tem and analysis of natural breathing and voice building. The 
ideas may not be new—'‘ there is nothing new under the sun” 
-—still it is hoped they will be found to have the merit of clear- 
ness and will be useful to many who have been struggiing with 
the management of the breuth and faulty elocution. We all 
know from experience that there are many such unfortunates 
on the platform and stage, in the pulpit and in private life. 

After all, control of the breath is a very simple thing. It is 
because the mind has been impressed with the idea of its im- 
mensity that we cannot at first realize its actual simplicity. 
The difficulty in faulty management of the breath is a physi- 
cal one and must be remedied by physical means. One of the 
most potent causes is nervous strain and tension in the upper 
chest and shoulders, which prevents the person from taking a 
full breath and filling the lower part of the lungs. Therefore, 
the diaphragm becomes inactive and unable to control the breath 
which escapes on the first word spoken, leaving the lungs 
inadequately filled to complete the phrase or sentence. As a 
consequence the voice weakens, the speaker gasps for breath 
and the listener is made painfully aware of this defect. 


NATURAL AND AOTIVE BREATHING. 


Before discussing how to remedy these defects let us under- 


stand the difference vetween natura: oreathing without vocali- 
zation, which we will call passive, and breathing during vocali- 
zation, which we will call active. Some teachers cite the dumb 
brute as an example to follow for a correct method of breathing. 
The brute will answer so long as we, too, remain dumb, but 
will not do when we begin to speak, unless we use the same 
active breathing that it does when producing its own peculiar cry. 

The animal’s passive breathing is a good example for us to 
follow for our passive breathing, because it breathes with its 
whole body, and that is the way we should breathe. But the 
animal does not speak, and to the human being active breath- 
ing, or the management of the breath during speech, is of much 
more importance than passive breathing. 

We may easily learn to breath well passively, that is, to inhale 
with a deep, full breath. In passive breathing inhalation is the 
more important function, but during speech exhalation becomes 
the more important. 

The dumb brute may, as above suggested, illustrate the 
proper method of vocalized breathing when it produces the 
sounds of which it is capable. Observation will disclose the 
fact that the cow does not breathe in the same manner when 
she lows as when she is silent. While she is lowing her sides are 
distended and are tirmly supported so long as the sound con- 
tinues, and she uses her vocal organs just as our readers have been 
recommended to use the diaphragm abdominal muscles during 
speech. In like manner the horse when he whinuies and the dog 
when he barks firmly support the sound by the active breath. 

Just here is a good place to explain the difference between 
passive and active breathing. In passive or natural breathing, 
as we inhale the lungs gradually expand; the muscles of the 
thorax become slightly tense: the diaphragm contracts and 
lowers; the lungs are filled; there is a momentary pause, prob- 
ably for rest: then we gradually exhale the inspired air, by 
which process the diaphragm relaxes and rises; the muscles of 
the thorax relax, and the air is gradually pressed from the 
lungs and finds its escape through the nostrils. 

By this analysis we discover the art of active breathing. 
When taking a natural breath we find that as the lungs fill with 
air the diaphragm descends, and in the momentary pause which 
occurs before we exhale the diaphragm remains stationary and 
then rises as the air is exhaled...To understand fully the me- 
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chanical action of active breathing, take a deep inspiration and 
hold it as long as possible. Note that the air can be held in the 
lungs only as long as we can hold the diaphragm contracted ; 
the moment it relaxes or in the least weakens the air rushes out 
through the nostrils or mouth. We thus discover that exhala- 
tion is accomplished by a gentle pressure of the diaphragm 
against the base of the lungs. Therefore, in passive breathing 
it is more important to inhale than to exhale and to be able to 
dilate the lungs to their fullest capacity, causing the diaphragm 
to descend fully, thereby expanding the thorax, the abdominal, 
dorsal and intercostal muscles. After such complete inhala- 
tion the breath easily finds a natural and gradual outlet by 
exhalation. 

In active breathing the more important part is exhalation, 
because we must economize the air to support the voice. Other- 
wise, a8 we open the mouth to speak the air will rush out un- 
impeded, and the sound will die away as the uncontrolled 
breath exhausts itself. We have an illustration of this in the 
case of a person who is very weak. The voice almost dies 
away upon the'utterance of each word, because of the inability 
of the person to control the expiration by a vigorous downward 
pressure of the diaphragm. We must understand contraction to 
mean a downward pressure of the diaphragm and relaxation an 
upward pressure. The readers of these papers have been told 
from the beginning that the abdominal muscles and the din- 
phragm must be the main support of the voice. and as the voice 
cannot be produced without breath we begin to obtain some 
light upon the method of active breathing. 

When we speak the lungs must be full of air to support a 
strong tone of voice. Many make the mistake of thinking the 
lungs must be abnormally full, that an extra effort must be made 
to expand the lungs by crowding them with an extra long breath 
just before speaking. This is not necessary, for no one ever 
attempts to speak during inhalation. There is always sufficient 
air in the lungs to support the voice from the last breath natur- 
ally taken, if we put on the brake. This means that when the 
diaphragm has descended after a natural inhalation it must be 
held firmly contracted to retain the air in the lungs to support 
the voice. 

We discovered by simply holdin ing the breath after inhalation 
that the process was accomplished by the firm contraction of 
the diaphragm. So, when we speak, it is the function of the 
diaphragm to retain the air in the lungs by firm contraction and 
not to press it out by allowing the diaphragm to relax and 
ascend, as in passive breathing. In vocalized breathing we in- 
hale more rapidly and vigorously than in passive breathing, but 
the lungs naturally supply themselves with air, ipa: to the 
emotion which prompts the speech. 


INVOLUNTARY BREATHING. 


It has been stated above that the less thought the student 
gives the mechanical means of taking the air into the lungs the 
better. This will now be understood to mean that before speak- 
ing a long or strong sentence no thought should be given to 
taking a long breath before commencing to speak, as the singer 
does before beginning to sing. Singing is not a natural but a 
forced use of the voice, while speech is a natural gift to all 
mankind. So in singing more air is required to produce a full, 
strong, musical tone, and consequently a firmer expansion of 
the chest, than is needed to produce the fullest power of voice 
in speech. When we speak, therefore, there should be no 
thought of the breath, but simply a mild or strong contraction 
of the diaphragm and abdominal muscles, according to the force 
of tone required. Always remember, however, that the voice 
must govern the action of the diaphragm and abdominal muscles, 
and that they should not govern the voice. They should always 
be flexible enough to produce whatever tone it is our will to use. 

As already pointed out, we have taken our lessons in breathing 
unconsciously with the vocal work, which represents exactly 
what the method of breathing should be, as perfectly unconscious 
during speech as it is in passive breathing, controlled by the 
action of the diaphragm as it is in the young and healthy child 
and as all vocal sounds are controlled in the dumb brute. 


FRRORS TO BK AVOIDED. 


But the complaint is frequently made that even with this con- 
trol of the diaphragm the student still often experiences a lack 
of breath. This difficulty proceeds from holding the diaphragm 
contracted after the air has been exhausted by vocal use. The 
diaphragm does not experience the reaction natural to it to sup- 
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port the next sentence. The moment the voice ceases the 
diaphragm should relax, which will explain why the voice must 
govern the action of the diaphragm and not the latter govern 
the voice. 

No matter how carefully we economize the breath during 
speech, each word we utter must be accompanied by the 
expenditure of a certain amount of breath, according to the 
force of the tone. When a phrase or sentence has been spoken 
the lungs must be replenished. and this can only be adequately 
accomplished by relaxing the diaphragm, which is the natural 
process of exhalation. In passive breathing. therefore, when 
the diaphragm is held contracted during vocalization it must 
have its relaxation or rest after the natural strain required to 
support the voice, in order to perform again its function of con- 
traction upon each inhalation. So if we try to replenish the 
lungs without relaxing the diaphragm we abnormally crowd the 
air into the upper part of the chest and so constrict the throat and 
larynx, cutting off the volume of tone and adequate supply of 
breath, which explains the cause of the student’s breathlessness. 

Another cause of breathlessness is filling the lungs too full 
before beginning a speech. When this is done the lungs empty 
themselves of superfluous air upon the first word spoken, be- 
coming weak and exhausted from the unnecessary strain and 
so produce ‘‘breathiness’’ of tone. 

The correct method of taking breath by the use of the dia- 
phragm is thoroughly exemplified in all the previous lessons and 
particularly in the last paper, describing the action of the dia- 
phragm and abdominal] muscles in the process of uttering u 
phrase or sentence. As we remarked then, the volume of voice 
depends upon the capacity of the lungs to inspire and the 
strength of the diaphragm to control the air. Ina little con- 
versational exercise, such as, ‘‘I am going downtown (recover): 
will you go with me?’’ The term ‘‘ recover” means taking 
breath, letting go of the diaphragm and so unconsciously filling 
the lungs with air with no thought of how it is accomplished. 

To demonstrate that ‘a faulty use of the breath is a physica) 
difficulty and must be dealt with by physical means ’’ we would 
draw attention to all of the exercises heretofore given wherein 
the learner has been instructed to hold the body easily erect, 
with the chest normally expended, to keep the shoulders re- 
laxed, not to thrust them upward during speech, to hold the 
head easily erect at the apex of the spine and not to thrust the 
chin forward, to keep the neck relaxed and held in a perpen- 
dicular cofumn, to strengthen the abdominal muscles and the 
diaphragm by vocal exercise, through physical exercise and de- 
portment to induce a healthful habit of breathing, even without 
the aid of breathing gymnastics, and so bid deflance to con- 
sumption, throat disease and catarth. 

If the breathing gymnastics given last month have been prac- 
tised as instructed, the length of time for practice may be 
increased to twenty minutes a day; divided into two or three 
parts, according to the preference of the individual. Twenty 
minutes a day given to breathing gymnastics is a limit sufficient 
for all purposes of the speaking voice. We would not advise a 
longer period of practice for any one, as the capacity of breath- 
ing is constantly being developed by the physical aids mentioned 
above, and by moderation the student runs no risk of overdoing 
the matter through a desire to accomplish too much in a short 
space of time. 


EXERCISES IN CONTROL, 


We will add exercises to those already given for control of 
the breath during vocalization. Take each breathing exercise in 
the order given and fill the lungs in the same manner as before 
described. When they are filled and the air is held in the lungs 
for a few seconds, instead of exhaling it all at once, as in the 
former exercises; allow the air to steadily escape in one gentle. 
even stream through the smallest rounded aperture of the lips, 
controlled by the gradual: relaxation of the diaphragm until the 
air is entirely exhausted. 

In the second exercise where one hand is held on the chest, 
and in the third where the hands are held high up on the ribs 
during exhalation, feel that the chest and ribs are the last to 
relax, near the end of the expiration, gradually exhausting the 
air by the pressure from the lower part of the lungs upward. 

These gymnastics will be exceedingly beneficial in aiding the 
student to gain control over the breath during vocalization and 
will strenghten the action of the diaphragm. After these exer- 
cises, which are somewhat trying, take two or three full breaths | 
and expel the air all at once after each inhalation. This will 
relieve the lungs from a feeling/of tension which the learner may 
experience. 
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Z=| Arch Street and has a membership of about seven 
4-<\| hundred, beside a number in classes who are not 
} voting members, bringing the aggregate to over 
one thousand. The first cooking school in Phila- 
delphia originated with the managers of the Guild, 


4 Pq Aas SL } with Mrs. Rorer as teacher. 
= Eighteen branches of study, ranging from plain 
a AN reading to literature and languages, are taught 
Tia &3 & —/, | there, and the fees for everything are very low; 
TT _& x So a the membership fee is, only a dollar and twenty 
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THE CLUBS OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia is a city of woman’s clubs, several of the largest 
clubs in the country being located there; among them the Girls’ 
High School Alumne, New Century Club, New Century Guild, 
Civic Club and Acorn Club are aaa well drilled and 
in good working order. 

The Girls’ High School Alumne Association numbers over 
seventeen hundred women and is the largest club in this coun- 
try. It is more than a grad- 
uate association, as these or- 
ganizations usually go; it is 
a revular club with its board 
of officers and its meetings 
and inner workings on the 
club plan. The president is 
Mrs. George Kendrick, Jr., 
who is the newly elected 
corresponding secretary for 
the General Federation of 
Woman's Clubs. Mrs. Ken- 
drick is a notable club 
woman and belongs to nearly 
all the clubs in Philadelphia, 
holding offices in several and 
having been president of 
more than one. 

The New Century Club is 
now twenty-one years old 
and numbers many of the 
most notable women in the 
Quaker City. It is a large 
department club, with its 
own club house, and is par- 
ticularly harmonious in its 
workings. The club house 
will be remembered by all 
who attended the Biennial at 
Philadelphia in 1894. It is 
a beautiful building in the 
business part of the town, 
centrally located and acces- 
sible to the six hundred and 
fifty members of the club. 
It has several reception- 
rooms and reading-rooms, 
several halls for meetings, 
large and small, with every possible modern convenience. 

There is a hospitality committee and a legal protection com- 
mittee, which looks after the affairs of working women who 
cannot employ legal counsel for themselves; a social science 
section, which provides for a series of lectures on law and 
civics ; an entertainment committee, which provides for monthly 
entertainments for the whole club; a committee on public inter- 
est, which looks after municipal affairs, and:a committee on 
education, a whist section, a musical section, a study section 
and a literary committee. 

As an outgrowth from the New Century Club, the New Cen- 
tury Guild is of great interesf. This is a cub established 
especially to provide classes and a club home for self-supporting 
women. The classes are held in the evening, and there is a 
Noon Rest which is very generally patronized. The New 
Century Guild was started by half a dozen young women who 
agreed to offer their help in study at a very low price to self- 
supporting girls ambitious for more education. The plan was 
found to work so well that in the course of time social evenings 
were established; and some time later the New Century Club 
gave the use of its house for classes. etc. Afterward the New 
Century Guild rented a whole house, with class-rooms, library, 
gymnasium, etc., and to-day it owns two adjoining houses on 
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cents, and this includes a subscription to the organ 
of the club, which is known as the Working 
Woman's Journal. There isa large library where 
several magazines may be found. with various 
newspnpers and periodicals. Dressmakers meet at stated times 
to discuss methods in their profession, stenographers have meet- 
ings for study and practice and other workers meet to confer on 
their special industries. There is any quantity of committees on 
various branches of work, and the Guild is well known as a 
means of great benefit to the young women of Philadelphia. 
The membership includes house-workers as well as woman mill- 
hands, clerks, teachers, ar- 
tists, physicians and women 
in business enterprises of 
their own. The Noon Rest 
is a furnished dining-room 
to which members may carry 
their own lunches and sup- 
plement them by a bowl of 
soup, cup of tea, coffee, etc., 
at trifling cost. Upstairs 
there is a quiet room with 
lounges where these busy 
women may get a few mo- 
‘ments rest at noon. Mrs. 
Eliza S. Turner is president 
of the New Century Club. 

The Civic Club of Phila- 
delphia is another famous 
organization. Mrs. Cornelius 
Stevenson has always been 
president; Miss Cornelia 
Frothingham is first vice- 
president, and Mrs. Edward 
Longstreth the second vice- 
president. All these ladies 
are well known in the club 
world. 

Mrs. Stevenson is a writer 
for the high-class magazines 
and haswritten several books, 
and is also a noted authority 
on archeology and in civics. 
Her work in connection with 
the Civic Club is well known. 
Mrs. Longstreth was chair- 
man of the Program Com- 
mittee at the last Biennial, and 
to ier was owing in a large 
measure tha success of the convention. She is a small, pleasant- 
faced lady of Quaker origin and has hosts of friends all over this 
country. Mrs. George W. Kendrick is one of the Education 
Committee in the Civic Club; and the names of all the officers 
and directors are sufficient guarantee for the social standing of 
the club. 

One of the most prominent club women in Philadelphia is 
Mrs. Mary E. Mumford. who was the vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Federation under Mrs. Henrotin’s first term. Mrs. Mum- 
ford was for some time the president of the New Century Guild. 
Mrs. Longstreth has also been president of that club; the pres- 
ent president is Mrs. Wilbur F. Rose. 

The Acorn Club is one of the notable features of Phila- 
delphia, although it is not like the ordinary woman’s club. It 
is a social club with a house of its own, and a beautiful one, 
too. Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson is president of this club, which 
has lectures and classes, but the membership of -vhich is made 
up of society women largely. 

There is also an Art Club in Philadelphia, of which Emily 
Sartain is president, and which has on its rolls the names of 
many well-known artists. These are all the important clubs in 
Philadelphia, although doubtless,there are many smaller ones. 
HELEN UM. WINSLOW. 
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QN CLOTHKS. 


Times have changed since a black silk gown was considered 
suitable for almost any occasion, and it is often puzzling to 
know what is best to be worn at one time or another. On gen- 
eral principles cottons and woollens and cloths with foulards and 
the lighter fancy silks should be chosen for the daytime, reserv- 
ing satin, velvet and the heavy silks for the evening. 

No woman who has not a carriage of her own should have 
a velvet gown for street wear, as a ball dress is scarcely less ap- 
propriate for any public conveyance; and velvet should be used 
sparingly as a trimming, except on dresses which are to be 
worn only at large receptions. The question of gloves may be 
summed up by saying that one should always wear them in the 
street, when travelling or when invited to any entertainment 
but never at any meal, and as little as possible in one’s own 
house, except at large ‘‘At Homes."? At the small dinners and 
evening parties which form a great part of our entertainments 
all the women guests should wear gloves, and the men also if 
there is to be dancing; otherwise it is optional with them. The 
hostess rarely puts on gloves to receive her company befure a 
small dinner, as it seems more cordial and informal not to do so, 
and never ata luncheon in ber own house, but at an evening 
party they are invariably worn. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apple Blossoms.—The answer to your question as to whether ft is 
improper for a party of school boys and girls to attend an evening enter- 
ment without a chaperor depends upon the custom of the part of the 
country in which you live. In the larger Hastern cities young people 
usually have some older woman with them, but where habits are 
simpler it may not be necessary, although always advisable. 


Julta.—In eating bread and butter at the tabie it is usual to creak 
small pieces from the slice which one has taken, and to butter them 
separately just before putting them inthe mouth. The same rule applies 
to any large rolls, but with small hot biscuits it is often very difficult 
to break off a hit; in this case it is permissible to put a little butter on 
one part and take a bite, repeating this for each mouthful. Large 
pieces of cake are broken into fragments, one at a time, like bread, but 
small sticky cakes. like macaroons, may be bitten. One should never 
use a knife to cut either bread or cake. 


F A. Y—1. Itis always more fitting that advances should come 
from the man rather than from the woman, so you should wait until 
your friend requests you vo write in his album. ° For the writing choose 
some passage which’ has uo personal application, from a book which 
you like; for instance, in any collection of poetry there are verses 
describing Nature which are always appropriate if you are fond of it, 
or if you prefer prose, there are plenty of suitable quotations from 
Holmes and Emerson and other good authors. Remember that what- 
ever you write will probably often be seen by people who are strangers 
to you; be careful, therefore, not to choose anything sentimental, 
as that might yive a false impression. 2. If you have forgotten to 
tell the gentleman who wishes to call on you how he may best reach 
your house, and if you are sure your family will approve of your 
receiving him, there can be no objection to writing a simple note 
saying that you did not remember to say that if he is coming to see 
you it would be better to take such and such cars; and it would be 
advisable to say “to see us,” as being less detinite than reminding him 
that you expect him yourself. 

It may help you in your arrangement of the house 
wedding to know that it will not be necessary to provide chairs for the 
company who are to witness it; they are expected to arrive at the 
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hour fixed tor tne ceremony, and they stand 
until the wedding party comes down-stairs 
and during the service. From the diagram 
which you send it would seem that the couple 
had better be married between the windows 
in the back parlor; if there are only to be 
about twenty guests, there will be standing 
room for them in the front parlor, and a white 
ribbon stretched across the middle of the back 
room will ensure the reserve of space enough 
for the wedding party. The groom and his 
best man and also the clergyman should arrive 
before the company. They wait in an upper 
room until the bride is ready, and then go 
downstairs and take their places facing the 
company, in the space marked by the white 
ribbon, which is dropped by some friend of 
the family as they come in. Then the bride 
and her party come down-stairs, u..u if there is a crowd, two ushers 
go before them to make way, but with a small gathering that would 
not be necessary. Thechief aim should be to keep it all as simple and 
natural as possible, and it will be better to fix the time for the ceremony 
half an hour earlier, in order to allow 4 little while longer before you 
must catch the train, as it is not considered courteous to go away with- 
out allowing your friends to drink your heaith or, at least, for you to 
take some refreshment in their company. 2, The clergyman is usually 
the first person to congratulate the couple after they are married and 
then the bride’s mother and her immediate family, but there is no set 
rule as to this. 3. In your case probably the little girl had better come 
in first, then the bridesmaid, and the bride with her mother beside her, 
if no male relaitve is to give her away; but if there is someone to do 
that, then her mother goes in first. 4. The bridegroom should stay at 
a hotel or with a friend before the wedding and not in the house of the 
bride. 5. Suggestions for wedding breakfasts and suppers were given 
in this department last month; these feasts are not now nearly so 
elaborate as they used to be and may vary according to the resources 
of different households. 


Old Subscriber.—A bride usually comes into church on the arm of - 
the relation who is to give her away, the groom and his best man 
waiting for them at the chancel. If there is to be no one in the 
wedding party except the bride, groom, bridesmaid and best man, the 
bride may come up the aisle after her bridesmaid and join the other 
two at the chancel. 


F. D.—1. If a girl accepts a young man’s escort to a party, his 
duties, or rather his privileges. end with that occasion, and the call 
afterward should be made separately, as if they go together people 
will probably think they are engaged to be married. 2. It is more 
polite to call within a fortnight after an entertainment, and in the case 
of dinners the limit is usually a week, unless there is some good reason 
for a longer delay, while if people have invited you to their house 
without knowing you personally it is good manners to call on the fol- 
lowing day. 

J.— Most distinguished people are willing to give their autographs 
if properly asked in a way that spares them inconvenience. You 
should write a courteous note saying that you are making a collection 
and would consider it an honor if the person whom you address would 
write his name on the blank card which you enclose. This card 
stould be put inside an envelope plainly addressed to yourself and 
with a stamp upon it. The advantage of a card is that it does not 
become crumpled like a bit of paper, and is easier to keep and to mount 
in an album. The celebrity whose autograph you wish to get has the 
trouble of cpening your letter, unless a secretary does it for him, but 
in the majority of cases he will manage to find time to write his name 
on the card and stick it into your envelope, although he may not be 
able to do so at once. That is the only polite way of asking such a 
favor; to subject a busy person whom you do not know to the trouble 
of addressing an envelope to you and presenting you with a stamp 
would be almost an impertinence and would probably meet with no 
response. 

Miss Oliver.—lf{ a bride is to be married in a travelling dress, a 
double-breasted sack ccat would be appropriate for the groom; and if 
he is not likely to need a frock coat afterward it seems unnecessary 
for him to get one especially for that occasion. 


YER JONES 


Pansy.—While a girl is going to school she is not considered as 
regularly in society, and it would be in better taste for her not to go 
with a gentleman to places of amusement, unless accompanied by her 
mother or another member of her family. 


J. N.—It has never been definitely settled whether, after an “At 
Home,” the guests should call because they have been entertained or 
the hostess should consider that she owes each of them a visit because 
they came to her; but the latter is the usual view. If, however, your 
‘“At Home” was given for a friend from another place who is visiting 
you, it is polite for the people whom you have invited to meet her to 
call on her either before or after your/reception. 
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FESTIVITIES OF THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


* At Christmas be merry and thankful withal 
And feast thy good neighbors, the great with the small.” 


Our Christmas day has grown to be sadly misunderstood, 
because exactions seem to cluster about it; demands not of the 
day but of the mistaken manner of its keeping. The thought of 
the Christ-child has been crowded out with the burden of gift 
making, of remembering the many relations who expect some 
reminder of Christmas; and the blessed day finds the mother 
worn out in body and mind. When such a condition exists, and 
it is sadly frequent, who can be merry and able to keep the 
feast? Thankfulness may be possible, but it is that Christmas 
comes but once a yer. Of the glad carols sung ‘‘God rest 
you, merrie gentlemen”’ (which, of course, includes all women) 
is the one that appeals directly to this tired manager, for she 
sees ahead a possibility of rest. The children in these homes 
feel the failure of the day, for with the emptying of the stockings 
that have been hung up for Santa Claus to fill there is nothing 
left them of Christmas. How much better a change of method 
all round, a different conception of the day, a real being merry 
and thankful made possible by the ability of the elders to enjoy 
the day with the children. Sending Christmas cards to all out- 
side the home, and the dear ones keeping the holy feast less 
through gifts and more with real jollity and celebration, will 
leave those upon whom the happiness of the occasion depends 
in a condition to make the day one that really brings good 
cheer. Holly and ivy are too often intertwined on this day, 
overkind parents.making too much of the gift feature and quite 
disregarding other elements of the celebration. 

Christmas is primarily the children’s day, and they never for- 
get the Christmas of their early years. A child has been robbed 
of what is his by right if Christmas day is not kept in the 
happiest manner possible. This may not of necessity represent a 
large expenditure of money, for often in the most humble home 
there is a tree of some sort to help celebrate the day and to 
make it marked above all others of the year. 

Without feasting, the great with the small, Christmas festivi- 
ties fall short of their mission; inviting your neighbor in to make 
merry with you will add much jollity to the glad festival. In 
country places where the houses admit of guests and there are 
small nephews and nieces, a house party is sure to be 4 success ; 
but when this is not possible, friends of the children may be 
asked to enjoy Christmas eve with them, invitations to the holi- 
day party being sent out ten days in advance. A suitable form 
of invitation is a plain card simply decorated with a bit of holly 
and bearing the inscription : 


Christmas Eve, 
From Seven to Ten. 1660 Chestnut Street. 

The festivities commence by night, some days ahead, when 
the house is put in holiday garb by trimmings of pine, fir, 
holly and laurel; and, of course, a bit of mistletoe in just the 
proper doorway will not be forgotten. Wreaths are hung in the 
windows, stairways are entwined with ground-pine, doorways 
outlined with it and the house made ready. 

The principal feature of this Christmas festivity is the tree or 
whatever takes its place. Some reminder of the day should not 
be wanting for each one bidden. The manner in which the 
gifts are distributed is a matter of choice. There is the old- 
time tree that is always a delight, or an arch may be made and 
the gifts suspended from it, or Santa Claus himself may dis- 
tribute them from a sleigh. The Christmas arch is a pretty 
solution of the problem of a gift holder and may be gayly deco- 
rated. Suspended from its center may be a large bell of 
evergreen on which in red letters shines the legend: ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas, 1898."" When there is no tree there is much jollity 
in having a gift hunt. A. different colored twine or thread 13 
used for each hunter, and the gift is at the end of the thread, 
which is twined in and out, upstairs and downstairs, over 
transoms, pictures and what not. Threads less intricately ar- 
Tanged are given to the smaller members. When there are 
several vifts they should be hidden at intervals along the way. 

A unique method of distributing the gifts and one that is to be 
followed at a Christmas party this year savors somewhat of 
prestidigitation and is sure to be fascinating to the young 


- no accident. 


people. A black curtain is suspended at the back of the room, 
and about three feet in front of it is placed a wide black 
screen reaching from the floor to the waist. The person to dis- 
tribute the gifts is attired in white. An assistant clothed in black 
even to the gloves, hood for the head and mask for the face, 
stands in the space between the curtain and the screen. Two 
side-lights shine toward the eager audience, none of the rays 
reaching the curtain or the screen, while all other lights are ex- 
tinguished. The gifts are on the floor between the screen and 


curtain, and the fair distributor in the white frock announces | 


with much ceremony that she can bring gifts from the air: 
that at her bidding they will float straight from Santa Claus 
land. She then turns toward the back of the room and makes 


mysterious passes and gestures that are to develop the gift. — 


The assistant covers the gift with a back cloth, holds the pack- 
age aloft and when at the desired height removes the black cov- 
ering and quickly passes the gift to the distributer. The assist- 
ant will be invisible in his black garb, and the gift will seem to 
be taken from the air. When desiring something quite out of 


the ordinary this is a most attractive method of distributing © 


the gifts. 


Nothing, however, can quite usurp the dear old Christmas- | 


tree, which has alwaysa charm of its own. To be perfect the tree 
should be dressed with plenty of tinsel, glittering ornaments and 
light effects; generally gilded nuts, strings of pop-corn, clus- 
ters of red berries, strings of cranberries, white cornucopie and 
white tarlatan bags of candy add effectiveness. Tufts of cotton 
sprinkled with crystal powder represent snow, and under the 
tree there should be a covering of white cotton flannel pushed 
into wrinkles to heighten the illusion. An unlighted tree is 
more or less of a disappointment, and-if an assistant is at 
hand whose duty it ie to watch the tapers, there should be 
This caretaker should have also at hand a wet 
sponge at the end of a stick, a blanket and a pail of water 
to use in case of conflagration. If the tree is not to be lighted. 
however, the trimming should be as light-colored as possible. 
A Christmas-tree should be, if possible, thoroughly wet the 
day before it is set up, then shaken dry. If allowed to grow 
dry, the danger from fire is much greater, and an accident of this 
kind has only to be witnessed to show the necessity of keeping 
the tree in good condition. 

The gifts being distributed. the refreshments should at once 
follow. en it is possible tu seat the small guests at a table 
the latter may be made most festive with Christmaa green. A 
basket of holly may be in the center of the table, or there may 


be tufts of green laid upon the cloth. A spray of holly tied | 
with red ribbon is a pretty souvenir at each place. White or red — 


candles under red shades give a delightful glow to the room. A 


scheme of red and green is particularly Christmas-like, and, if | 
carried out, is never‘a disappointment, On the table there should | 
be plates of sweets in the shape of favor mottoes, and the cake | 


should be frosted in true Christmas style. 
very simple, consisting of sandwiches, bouillon, cocoa, chicken or 


The menu may be | 


oysters served in some attractive way, with ice cream and cake. — 
When possible individual ices are a pretty feature and may be | 
in shapes of sleighs, Santa Claus himself, round rosy apples, etc. | 


The favor mottoes are passed, and each one wears the paper 


favor that is found. A ‘Jack Horner’? pie is a fitting ending | 


to the repast. This is made with a paper top to represent 


frosting and placed over a large dish. Ribbons passed through | 


slits in the paper lead to the plums. 
of tiny parcels, one of which is at the end of each ribbon. 


These are in the shape 


Each child pulls one of the ribbons, when lo! a tiny gift is hers. 


The present may consist of baby dolls for the girls and belts for 
the boys, or they may be varied in any desired way. Thus 
ends the refreshment part of the celebration, and the children 
both young and old pass to the parlor to indulge in games until 
time to depart to their homes. 

A lively and interesting game that is particularly appropriate 
for the holiday season is called ‘‘Jack Frost.” A circle is 
formed, and the adult who is to help in the game calls out : 
‘¢ Where is Jack Frost?’? At this, a lad who is to be her assist— 
ant runs to the ring and, swinging a wand, touches the right 
hand of one of the players. This player is considered No. 1; 
she turns to the left and sunys to her neighbor, ‘‘ Jack Frost 
came this way.”” No. 2 asks," What did he do?” No.1 re- 
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plies, ‘‘He nipped my right hand, oh!” No. 1 immediately 
shakes her right hand violently; No. 2 turns to No. 8 and says, 
‘Jack Frost came this way,’’ and No. 8 asks ‘‘ What did he 
do?’ No. 2 replies, as Nu. 1 had done previously, ‘* He nipped 
my right hand, oh,” and shakes that uand violently. In this 
way the game proceeds until all the players are shaking their 
right hands. Jack Frost then touches with his wand the left 
hand of one of the players, and the game goes on with the 
left hands. Jack now nips the right foot, and this is x»dded to 
¢he members shaken; then the left foot. The children are now 
shaking both hands and jumping up and down, when the right 
ear is nipped and the action proceeds with the head inclined to 
cover the frost-bitten ear. Then the left ear is touched, and 
the head is bobbed from side to side. The question is now 
asked, ‘* Has Jack Frost quite used you up?” and with the head 
nodded in the affirmative the game enis. 

All children enjoy the game of ‘‘ Shakers,” and the elders 
heartily join with them. The game is a musical action. 
tune is catchy and easily learned and is made up of the follow- 
ing few bars: 
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All sing together, suiting the action to the words: 


“I put my right hand in’—(raising the right hand to the right 
shoulder front); 

“T put my right hand out ”—(extending it): 

“IT give my right hand a shake, shake, shake ”’"—(suiting the action 
to the words), 

‘And I turn myself about.”—(Here all turn quite around.) 


The game goes on by putting the left hand in, always giving 
the ‘‘shake, shake, shake’’ to close. The two hands follow, 
then the right foot and the left, then both feet, when the 
game ends. 

A modernizing of the old handkerchief game, where the 
children can run, is called ‘‘Fox’’ and is so easy the very 
tiniest of the children may play. All form a ring, one— 
the Fox—remaining outside. The Fox slyly passes around the 
ring and suddenly touches the shoulder of one of the players. 


The #The Fox immediately runs to the left, and the player he has 


touched to the right. They pass at the other side of the ring, 
and whoever can first reach the Den—the place where the player 
was standing when touched—may hold the place; and the other 
becomes the Fox and must also hunt a Den. 

The evening may fittingly close with a game of snap-dragon. 
A shallow dish is spread with raisins, and a little alcohol is 
poured on them. This is lighted and the children snatch the 
sweets from the fiery dragon—the one who snaps the most win- 
ning the game. BLAIR. 


THE TEA-TABLE. 


DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Christmas without giving presents is likely to be disappoint- 
ing. and yet when expenditures must be made economically the 
problem of gifts’ must needs be carefully worked out, for in 
helpless hands the offering. of anything at all often becomes a 
burden. The outlay for purchased gifts cannot always be slight, 
for what is bought at a shop immediately suggests an intrinsic 


value; and when this is insignificant the offering may seem un- 


worthy of the day. Purchased gifts, unless really handsome, 
may convey a suggestion of cost that is uncomfortable to 
both the donor and the recipient. Unless the offerings can 
be reaHy worth while it is much more desirable to make simple 
gifts. Fora truth, for the outlay that would be required in the 
shops suitable gifts may be made that will be of far greater 
value. When a number of gifts is to be made to friends in dif- 
ferent homes it becomes easier to provide each with a simple 


reminder of the day, inasmuch as the presents may be alike. | 


Half a yard of linen may be so cut as to make nine needle- 
books and, with the flannel for the inside and a few needles 
added, will make the gifts quite inexpensive. Cut the linen into 
strips four inches wide (cutting across the material) and each of 
these strips into nine equal pieces, thus producing squares of 
four inches. Use these to cover pasteboard squares, making 
four for each book; overhand them together into two squares 
and make the two covers necessary for each book. With a col- 
ored twist fasten the two covers at the back with cat-stitching 
or tie them with narrow ribbon. Tack two thicknesses of fine 
flannel against the inside of one of the squares and insert a few 
needles. Add a narrow ribbon to the center of each cover to 
tie the case. These books are always pretty and Christmas-like 
and cost so little that anyone can afford to make them. On the 
outside of the cover may be a simple embroidered design, the 
initials or the name of the recipient outlined with etching silk, 
with the word ‘* Needles’’ outlined below. 

Another most attractive gift is made with pin-books for the 
foundation; the sheets of pins stuck together like the leaves of 
a book are to be found at the shops. A section of bristul-board 
shaped like an envelope with ends cut and the whole laid flat is 
made to fit the pin-book and is then covered with silk. Baby 
ribbon to match the silk is used to tie the ends, and a longer 
piece is attached to the flap to tie about the holder. A piece of 
silk eleven inches by six will cover one of these holders, and 
three-quarters of a yard of ribbon will be needed for tying. 

Other acceptable gifts are the linen sachets to be laid among 

; = 


the underwear, sets of these being sent when time and material 
allow. Sachets that will not launder are in disfavor, so these 
linen-covered sachets are always well received. They are made 
after the model of an envelope, but the flap portion is square 
instead of pointed. This flap is finished around three edges 
with an embroidered scollop, the other free edge of the cuse 
having a narrow hemstitching. Into this linen envelope is 
slipped a linen-covered package that just fits the covering, the 
cotton for the powder not being too thick. The initials of the 
recipient are sometimes worked into the flap portion. 

When the gifts are ready to be sent do not disparage them by 
careless wrapping. A bit of tissue paper costs little, and if rib- 
bon cannot always be used in the tying, a pretty cord certainly 
may be. A pathetic little failure was a gift that signified 
hours of work to a young girl yet was delivered wrapped in 
butchers’ paper. The mother of that child did not reckon 
the delight it would have been to have helped her daintily 
wrap her gift. As Christmas is the children’s day the wise 
mother or older sister will help make each one memorable. 
When even small children learn to sew they may early be 
taught the delight of Christmas gifts made by their own hands, 


HOME DECORATING. 


It would seem that with each year our ideas change in regard 
to what is decorative in the home. It is not long since photo- 
graphs were banished from all but private rooms; clocks like- 
wise fell into disrepute. But to-day a timepiece is part of the 
furnishing, while photographs are plentiful. Frames are not 
so well liked as formerly. The cards are set up on mantels, 
book-cases, against vases and wherever they may stand upright, 
and they add much to the homelike atmosphere. The im- 
petus photography has received from the amateurs has been 
responsible for many attractive souvenirs for the library. 
For the safe keeping of those pleasant reminders picture albums 
are now procurable, three pictures being slipped into each leaf. 
Only recently has a photograph album been shown any respect, 
but now it is among the most prized of the belongings. The 
maiden’s own den is decorated with photographs tacked to the 
walls, the screen, if there is one, and even the panels of the 
door, the pictures being arranged in groups. 


TRE ADVANCEMENT. 


It is feminine to desire to look one’s very bestp>and a whole- 
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some vanity is to be encouraged. That women have markedly 
advanced during the last few years in a desire for attractiveness 
the least observing will have noted. To be particularly clever 
often meant formerly to be out at elbows, eccentric and quite 
lacking in up-to-dateness of attire. But all this is changed, 
and some of the most intellectual of the sex are to-day the most 
artistically gowned. The advancement is most desirable, for 
any so-called advancement in women that leaves femininity 
behind it is misnamed. 

Much of this cry of advancement is growing weak, and all of 
it has been open to question. While women’s opinions are of 
more force, their advice more respected than it has ever been, 
is it not a better appreciation by the other sex of the feminine 
helper? As for ourselves, we have claimed kindness of heart 
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far exceeding that of men; but are we right? Hatred, malice 
and uncharitableness is too often evident, for as a sex we are 
not kind to each other. Gossip is repeated, and she who is so 
fortunate as to discover the skeleton in her neighbor's closet 
often laughs with glee at the prospect of telling of her find. 

As the year declines with its ‘‘ good will to men”’ will it not 
be well for each of us to inquire fearlessly and honestly if she 
has good will in her heart—whether she has really advanced ; 
whether she does the helpful things within her power; whether 
there is after all the true womanliness that loves whatsoever things’ 
are honest, true and of good report rather than evil. The 
close of another year should find us kinder and more charitable, 
for, after all, along these lines is the only worthy advancement. 

EDNA S. WITHERSPOON. 


so 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By SHARLOT M. HALL.—No. 6.—MAKING PHOTOGRAPHY PAY. 


Photography is to-day one of the best-paying employments 
open to women, demanding much less in the way of education 
than office work and granting greater liberty and opportunities. 
Portrait or indoor work, however, is best learned by actual ex- 
perience under a competent teacher and is beyond the scope of 
this paper. It may be a hopeless contradiction to speak of ama- 
teur photography as a profession, but the fact remains that 
Imany persons, avoiding all competition along regular lines, 
have made money with an inexpensive outfit and a limited 
knowledge of the art. Photography, no less than music, litera- 
ture or painting, has its by-ways, its country roads and trails 
into unexplored lands. And these irregular side-paths, though 
naturally barred to the professional, are a perfectly legitimate 
field for the worker who makes no pretence to anything beyond 
the desire to increase a modest income. The camera is an Alad- 
din’s lamp with something for all—great opportunities for those 
of large ambition and a sure degree of financial success for 
every earnest worker even along modest lines. 

For the amateur to whom the simple outfit is a stepping-stone 
to advanced work or the one who seeks amusement only there 
are numerous text-books and instructors; but little has been 
said of those who find it desirable to make the camera pay for 
itself from the beginning. That this can be done experience has 
proved, but success involves courage, perseverance and willing- 
ness to make a small beginning. At no time since the invention 
of the dry-plate and consequent improvement in cameras has 
the demand for photographic work been so great as at present. 
Advertisers, book publishers and. above all, the newspaper and 
magazine press of the world use an immense number of photo- 
graphs and are always on the lookout for something new. 


FOR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I}lustrating from photographs has grown in importance with 
the advance of photo-engraving and offers a wide and remun- 
erative field to the artist whose abilities lie in that direction. 
Two of the most attractive and successful buoks of Jast season 
were Mr. Clifton Johnson’s Book of Country Clouds and Sunshine, 
a collection of photographs of New England country scenery, 
and the edition of Miss Jane Barlow’s Jrish Idyiis for which Mr. 
Johnson furnished the photographic illustrations. Other exam- 
ples of the value of the camera as an illustrator may be found 
in recent editions of A Window in Thrums and Beside The 
Bonnie Briar Bush. George W. Cable’s Creole stories and the 
books of Joel Chandler Harris, Thomas Nelson Page, Sara Orne 
Jewett, Bret Harte and other American writers noted for 
strong local coloring would lend themselves delightfully to such 
treatment. 

But of this more presently, for the beginner will find an ample 
if modest field near at hand until her strength grows with ex- 
perience. Few persons can resist the pleasure of being photo- 
graphed, especially in their own homes; and the unprofessional 
artist can well afford to seek her subjects instead of waiting for 
them to seek her. After ourselves we all like to see our homes, 
grounds, stock and pets in a picture, and the person who will 
cater to this harmless vanity at reasonable rates is sure of em- 
ployment. The work of travelling professionals is so frequently 


spoiled by stiffness and lack of grace that ample scope is left 
the conscientious amateur; and as the expense of small pictures 
is slight, prices may be made very alluring. 


. OHOICE OF MATERIAL. 


Few country neighborhoods but pay well for one or more 
visits a year, better and better each time as the artist becomes 
known and expected, and in well-populated places a home 
studio should solve for many women the problem of profitable 
employment. It must be expected that low prices will for a time 
form part of the attraction and serve as an advertisement; but 
they should always allow a livipg margin to the worker and be 
regulated by the quality of the pictures and the business con- 
ditions of the immediate vicinity. The woman who writes that 
she means to try the work in a Western mining camp will be 
justified in asking twice as much as the one who is beginning 
in a Canadian farming village, simply because the circumstances 
governing business in the two places are totally different. No 
neighborhood is so destitute of points of interest that booklets 
of local views will not prove saleable; if there is a Summer 
resort near, the demand is sure to exceed the supply. 

There is a little Western town so altogether sordid and un- 
lovely that no ordinary person would think of unpacking a 
camera within its limits; but because it is an eating station on 
one of the trans-continental railroads that pour a stream of 
Winter tourists and health-seekers into California, one woman, 
with more originality than money or strength, conceived the idea 
of getting up booklets of views for sale on the trains. A few 
weather-beaten Indians were the only unhackneyed subjects, and 
the half-dozen trees were ‘‘raked fore and aft” in the effort to 
get something approaching scenery. The railway ‘buildings 
were given due prominence, newsboys caught on the car steps, 
and trains and men taken at the best advantage. The result 
was a very attractive booklet that netted the maker a good 
return for her work. 


VIEWS OF LOCAL INTERESW. 


College towns, manufacturing neighborhoods and mining 
camps may be made the seat of a lively trade in local views, for 
if the work is at all good and the prices reasonable, every student 
or employé will want one or more sets. A list of booklets designed 
recently is suggestive, showing the wide range of possibilities : 
historic Concord furnished material for the first; the homes of 
Emerson, the Alcotts and Hawthorne; the Old Manse, the Old 
North Bridge, the Soldiers’ Monument, the haunts of Thoreau, 
and Sleepy Hollow with the graves of its famous dead. ‘‘ Views 
in the Pennsylvania Coal Fields,’? ‘‘ The Iron Works at Home- 
stead,” ‘‘In Florida Orange Groves” and ‘‘ Among the Cali- 
fornia Orchards”? were fully set forth by the titles. Moving to 
the North-West, the next book showed views of a logging camp, 
saw-mill town and great trees being turned into lumber. ‘* On 
a Western Cattle-Ranch” and ‘In the Cotton Fields’? were 
made up of pictures of ranch and plantation life. 
at the Texas State Fair’’—views taken as soon as all the ex- 
hibits were in place—were finished and) sold. by the hundred 


‘‘Snap-Shots 


a 
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before the fair closed, and the idea was repeated at county fairs 
with much success. It is not expected that one person will be 
able to cover such a range of subjects, nor would it be desirable 
to do so; the list is given to show that almost every section 
offers something to the observant worker. 

One woman possessed of a camera and the desire to earn 
money visited. a prominent breeder of fine cattle and horses 
and arranged to furnish him with booklets and unmounted 
photographs of his stock for advertising purposes. Finding the 
work remunerative, she extended her interest to hogs, sheep, 
poultry and pet stock and to live-atock shows and agricultural 
fairs, where her honesty, promptness and good judgment 
brought her to the attention of the judges and secured her a 
permanent position on a periodical devoted to stock raising. 
As a rule, in photographing live-stock the likeness is considered 
the main thing, and a stereotyped stiffness marks nearly all such 
work. This she determined to avoid; she saw in her subjects 
opportunities for some hint of the picturesque feeling which 


contributes to the charm of Lan«dseer, Rosa Bonheur and the: 


great German animal painters whom she studied through wood- 
cuts and engravings. Making up her mind to be a true artist 
in her own line, she worked as earnestly to get her dumb sub- 
jects at their best as if they had been human sitters. 
has fully justified her judgment and suggests that here is a prac- 
tically untouched branch of photography which is worthy of at- 
tention. Doubtless the day of the specialist in photography 
will come as in other things, and to the first in the field will be 
given the honor and advantages. 


IN THE ADVERTISING FIELD. 


The advertisement specialist is another near possibility. At 
present the use of photographs in advertising threatens to dis- 
place the pencil afd brush ; and just as there are now exclusive 
advertisement writers and artists we shall have soon photo- 
graphers devoting their whole time and thought to this work— 
for which women are well fitted, as the history of advertising 
shows. There is a field for the advanced amateur in preparing 
the illustrated circulars, guide-books and prospectuses sent out 
by the thousand from Summer resorts and by many railway 
coinpanies. Suitable photographs (reproduced by engraving) 
are the principal attraction of these little pamphlets, and a 
particularly beautiful one gotten up in the interest of a sulphur 
spring in the West was illustrated throughout with choice blue- 
priots. Nurserymen and real-estate dealers use many photo- 
graphs in preparing their circulars and bringing their business 
before the public, and agricultural publications offer a market 
for altractive photographs suited to their needs. To be sure, 
none of these people solicits work from unknown artists; but, 
as in other occupations, the would-be employé must seek an 
employer, and the field is never closed to genuine merit. 

The successful ‘‘free lance’’ in photography. like the free 
lance in literature, must possess a keen sense of timeliness, a 
special instinct for fitness and opportunity which should be read- 
ily developed. It would be useless to prepare pictures of a 
fair for sale a year after the fair was over, or to photograph 
all the back-yards and unflattering views in a neighborhood and 
expect the result to be well received. Success in any business 
requires thought and judgment, and this is not the less true of 
photography because the beginning may be made with modest 
outlay. 


VALUE OF COSTUMES. 


It. might be said of indoor photography that ‘‘ there is nothing 
new under the sun’; but there are always new ways of apply- 
ing an old idea s0 as to go wide of the well-worn ruts and 
main travelled roads. Excellent work devoid of originality will 
not always win its way, particularly against keen competition, 
but a spice of novelty added to ability goes far toward success. 
Artistic portrait photography or ‘‘ fancy dress’’ photography, as 
it might be called, is a practically unworked field and can be 
made the best-paying branch of the art. There is not a village 
or city where a photographer making a specialty of picturesque 
posing, grouping and fancy costuming can not coin money. 
We have all an inherent desire to see ourselves as somebody 
else, to know just how we would look as Portia or Juliet—or 
Hamlet or Julius Caesar, for men share this very human weak- 
ness and are as willing as women to pay an artist for indulging it. 

Costumes for photography may be very inexpensive, since al] 
materials look much alike under the camera; and it should be 
borne in mind that colors are not necessary to a beautiful effect, 
but more often destroy it. The most exquisite color scheme is 


The result - 
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apt to prove an inartistic bungle when photographed: plain 
white is best of all, black next. For white costumes cheese- 
cloth is perfect where clinging effects are desired; paper muslin 
is suitable to simulate stiff, heavy fabrics, having all the lustre 
and cold lights of richest silk in the finished picture. Cheap 
black bunting answers most purposes for black. Velvet takes 
with wonderful beauty and softness, but for the photograph the 
cheapest velveteen is as good as the rarest Lyons fabric. 

The amateur who would become a successful artist in this line 
should get good books on costuming and study them; study 
pictures and illustrations, cuts of old paintings and _ historical 
subjects. Get a bolt of cheesecloth and a paper of pins and 
practise on a dressmaker’s model if no living subject can be 
found. Study poses and have the courage to ask patrons to 
draw in extra length of limb; and drape tuo prominent angles. 
Advertise costumes free, charging enough more the dozen pict- 
ures to make it possible. As the draperies are mostly pinned 
or basted together, it will be short work to adapt them to each 
sitter, and a few theatrical properties will do duty again and 
again. The sitters inay prefer to furnish their own costumes, 
and in that case the artist should be allowed to offer sugges- 
tions. Not one person in a hundred knows how to dress be- 
comingly for a photograph ; they will almost invariably put on 
fussy or overtrimmed garments. 


POSSIBILITIES IN THE ART. 


The finest photographer I ever knew, a man so truly an 
artist that he disliked working for money, said to me, ‘If 
people but knew it, half the unsatisfactory pictures are due to 
ill-dressing or over-dressing. Simplicity is the soul of truth and 
beauty in photography as in all art; but it seems a hopeless task 
to bring people to recognize it.’”’ Elaborate coiffures never 
seen in daily life, exaggerated neck-dressings, much-trimmed 
clothes, etc., take away from the likeness in every case. Gar- 
ments showing strong contrasts of light and dark are never 
satisfactory in a photograph. Nothing is more beautiful than 
pure white; after this black of soft texture. Soft materials 
always look more graceful and yield richer lights and shadows ; 
silks, glossy mohairs and the like should be avoided. Picture 
photography, the posing of subjects to imitate statuary and 
paintings, is nearly kin to costume photography but not as ap- 
plicable to general work. In the hands of a skilful worker it 
becomes an art in itself, rivalling the choicest products of brush 
or engravers’ block. One of the first artists to make a notable 
success in this line was Miss Catherine Weed Barnes, whose 
pictures are well known through the magazines. 

The idea of ‘Children’s Day” is not new, but it is unknown in 
many places, and a ‘‘ Babies’ Day”’ once a week will prove a 
paying innovation. Children are the most satisfactory of sub- 
jects, and some prominent artists devote themselves entirely to 
this line of work. Not all photographers are successful with 
children; it requires a sympathetic insight into child ways and 
thoughts to get the little ones at their best, and the mere atmos- 
phere of the unfamiliar studio is often enough to make a sensi- 
tive child naughty or awkward and self-conscious. There should 
be toys, pictures, flowers, a bird or music-box, if possible, to 
brighten the room for that special day and give an opportunity 
to catch the little sitters natural and interested. 

Within the narrowest range of legitimate photography there 
are wonderful possibilities. Mr. Cox, of New York, whose 
portraits of great people are known the world over, has shown 
what may be done by concentrating all forces in an effort to 
portray the very soul and inmost self of the sitter, not the mere 
mask which most people unconsciously assume before the camera. 
To have made ina whole life-time one such photograph as his por- 
trait of Walt Whitman is honor enough, and I know of no artist 
whose work is so full of suggestions for the ambitious amateur. 
Following the same idea, but aiming also for the qualities which 
make a picture as well as a likeness, Miss Beatrice Tonneson, 
of Chicago, has done remarkably fine work that is full of great 
promise for the future. Miss Tunneson, who is still a very 
young woman, begun photography at home and served a long 
apprenticeship at amateur work before her success there led her 
to seek a wider field. Mrs. Margaret Cameron, the friend of 
Tennyson, is another woman whose work ranks with the finest. 
Though best known, perhaps, because so many great people in 
England were among her sitters, she had a peculiar gift of ex- 
pressing the very soul of her subjects; and her portraits of the 
dead poet are worthy a place with the work of the masters in 
portraiture. 

SHARLOT M. HALL. 
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As Christinas- 
time approaches 
one’s thoughts nat- 





urally revert tothe @°@2a% 
gift tobe bestowed =i 
upon the dear (\\oy 
friend or relative; Ve 


and this love offer- Mere PR ON 
ing when prepared 


by loving fingers 


1s expressive of a truer, deeper sentiment than can possibly 


attach to the purchased article. 


Figure No. 1.—Launpry Bac.—This useful article will be 
highly appreciated by the neat 
home-loving woman and may 
be made quite attractive by 
giving a little thought to the 
and color 
Grass linen and red 
silesia were united, with the 
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Figure No. 1. — LAunpRyY 
Bag. — Cut by Pattern 
No. 4799, price 5d. 

or 10 cents. 


lettering and rib- 
bon in red. The 
Jinen is cut in two 
sections which are 
lined with the sile- 
sia. The lower 
and side edges are 
seamed and ribbon 
is stitched over 
them. A slash is 
made in one sec- 
tion, the edges be- 
ing bound with the 
ribbon. 


5d. or 10 cents. 


Just below the slash the lettering is 
done in red linen thread. A loop 
of the ribbon is at the back near the 
top to hang the bag. Pattern No. 
4799, price 65d. or 10 cents, was 
used for its shaping. Denim, duck 
or cretonne would be equally suitable 
for this bag. 

Figuie NO: 2.—Broom — Drster.— 
Tan denim was used to fashion this 
useful little cover for the broom tv 
be used to brush the walls or pictures, 
A fancy scroll design is done in nar- 
row red braid above the box-plaited 
lower portion of the cover, which is 
secured on the broom on one side 
by ribbon tied in several bows. Pat- 
tern No. 708, price 5d. or 10 cents, 
wis used to model the cover. 

Fiavre No. 8.—Doas’ Bianxrt.— 
Doggy must be protected from wintry 
blasts, and so this means to promote 
his comfort has been provided. It 
is made of finely checked Scotch 


cheviot and lined with red flannel: 


Neat binding to the edges. 


CH 


Cs 


material 
adopted. 


FicurE No. 2.—Broom— 
Duster.—Cut by Pat- 
tern No. 703, price 


A casing is formed near the top through which a 
round ring is inserted, holding the bag in correct shape. 
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stitched across the 
center of the back, 
and the blanket 
is fitted snugly and 
securely around 
the neck, where it 
fastens with a row 
of three bone but- 
tons and _ button- 
holes. The blanket 


was shaped by pattern No. 4858, price 7d. or 15 cents. 


Ficure No. 4.—GEnTLEMAN’s Hovse—Cap.—This cap will be 


scheme 





FiaurE No. 3.—Doas’ BLANKET. 


—Cut by Pattern No. 4858, 
price 7d. or 15 ceuts. 





Fiaure No. 4.—GENTLEMEN’'S 
Housk-Cap.—Cut by Pattern 
No. 1914, price Td. or 
15 cents. 


pattern No. 827, 


price 5d. or 10 
cents. Four sec- 
tions of burnt 
leather cover a 


pasteboard foun- 
dation of the same 
shaping and are 
effectively laced 
with a silk cord, 
which is tied at 


both the top and 


bottom. A bag of 
silk is arranged in- 


side this case and — 
puffs out prettily- 


above, where an 
opening is made. 
A casing near the 
top has a ribbon 
passed through it 
@® effect the clos- 
ing. This ornamen- 
tal trifle is adapted 
to practical use as 
well as being suit- 
able for the dress- 
ing-table to hold 
the odds and ends 
which collect 
there. Celluloid at- 
tractively painted 
in water colors 
may be used for 





most effective made of velvet and embroidered in silk or tin- 
sel threads, with a lining of satin covering the interlining of 
stiff canvas which keeps the cap in correct shape. 
shaped by pattern No. 1914, price 7d. or 15 cents. 
me Pee to draughts this would be a most accept- 
able ol t. 

hicure No. 5.—Carcu-Att.—This dainty little accessory to 
the boudoir will make a most charming gift. 


It was 
For one 


It is shaped by 





Figure No. 5.—CatcH-ALL.—Cut 
by Pattern No. 827. price 6d. 
or 10 cents. 


the four sections, or simple pieces of pasteboard covered with 
silk, satin or velvet ornamented with embroidery would be 
equally appropriate, 
leather cannot be obtained. 


if the burnt 
Any 


A strap of the material is 


Figure No. 6 —Protrocrapa-Case.—Cut by Pattern 
No. 818, price 6d. or 10 cents. 


red ribbon gives a 


variety of silk may be used for the 
bag, and a lace frill could be added 
inside the heading. 

Figure No. 6.—PnHoToGRapu—C ase. 
—An artistic receptacle for photo- 
graphs may be made after this design 
by pattern No. 818, price 5d. or 10 
cents. Two square sections of paste- 
board are covered with shell-pink 
satin, and upon the pockets an at- 
tractive design is painted in water 
colors, the word Photographs being 
drawn in gold letters near the top 
of the large section. The upper edges 
are neatly joined; and, if greater 
elaboration is desired, a large bow 
of satin ribbon may be disposed here, 
the squares flaring below. The pocket 
is made at each side with an oblong 
piece of pasteboard, sides of eatin 
being adjusted at each end between 
the pockets and square sections. 


Linen could be used effectively instead of satin, and em- 
broidery take the place of the/lrand-painting. 
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Tre Man Whao Sai ‘ Grace is the beauty of form under the 
influence of freedom” may have been inspired by the sight of a 
handsome woman in a handsome négligé gown. One thing is 
certain: someone—man or woman—has made some notably 
flattering remark about the grace and general becominguess of 
the long, flowing tea-gown; and society girls of New York have 
elected the making of them their Jntest fad. Last Winter 
they busied themselves by making shirt-waists, in the Spring 
they sewed undergarments and now, becoming more ambitious 
and desirous of giving evidence of ability as designers as well 
as expert needle-women, they sre devoting their time and 
talents to these elaborate, luxurious garments. If one has the 
figure to suit this style of gown, she is more attractive in it than 
in any other dress, This fact explains, perhaps, the present 
wonderful popularity of the fad among girls whose wont it was 
to leave all such questions to their modistes. The popular 
method for pursuing and cultivating the fad is to secure the 
services of a competent visiting dressmaker, who comes to the 
home of one of the class. Here, in the sewing-rooms, the 
members assemble with their materials, patterns and designs; 
they describe as nearly as possible the garment they wish, 
and with the assistance of their patterns the dressmaker cuts 
itout. After the cutting-out the girl’s work begins, and, feel- 
ing that her own reputation and that of her instructress, as well 
as the fate of her gown depend upon her work, she makes the 
greatest effort to have it as nearly perfect as possible. The 
result is, as a rule, an original and in many instances an artistic 
and beautiful garment. They are all delightfully feminine and 
are fussy and fluffy enough to please the most exacting lover of 
insinuating lines and folds. The gowns are all very long in the 
front and at the sides, while in the back they sweep away into a 
decided trailing effect. Plain and dotted net, foulards, plain 
and fancy silks and satins, together with an almost unlimited 
variety of light-weight woollen materials are all used for these 
négugé gowns. Many of the most startling gowns are cut low 
and have elbow sleeves made of piece lace; then a lace scarf is 
thrown about the neck with studied carelessness, its long ends 
being allowed to fall almost to the hem of the gown. 


TaBLE AND LIlousEHoLD Linen is among the most popular 
presents for both old and young housekeepers this season. To 
satisfy the esthetic taste of the time it must be embroidered 
with the owner’s monogram. As bridal presents for young 
friends and Christmas remembrances for older matrons many 
girls are working whole sets. For the coarser articles, such as 
towels, sheets, etc., linen thread or French embroidery cotton is 
much used, both in white and colors. Table linen, including 
cloths, napkins, center-pieces and doileys, is done both in simple 
French raised work and in elaborate designs worked out in silk 
or fine linen thread, as the case may be. Very beautiful effects 
result when the monovram is embroidered in filo floss in a 
combination of stuffed work and fancy stitches such as the 
French knot, and the background is darned with either white or 
some pale, delicate shade of the floss. This treatment seems to 
bring out the work and give it a rich appearance. For every- 
day use nothing gives more satisfaction than raised French 
work done with embroidery cotton or fine linen thread. First 
go over the letter with darning cotton laid on in long stitches, one 
overlapping the other, but be very careful to preserve the exact 
outline of the design. The work must be done ina frame and kept 
well stretched to insure success. After thus laying in the foun- 
dation or stuffing embroider with fine thread in over-and-over 
stitch. This should be very close and firm to give a satisfac- 
tory result. For more elaborate and decorative work silks 
may be used to good effect. Whether silk, linen or cotton is 
chosen the foundation for stuffed embroidery is always the 
same. In the embroidery of these monograms much depends 
on the nicety of execution, the sharpness of outline, accuracy 
of stitches and firmness of the stuffing. Careless work is intol- 
erable, as the whole charm lies in perfect workmanship. Where 
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color is desired the old-fashioned blue working 
cotton may be trusted to give charming effects, 
especially when used in connection with white. 


Tue Stropy oF CHARAcTER through the mark- 
ings of the finger tips is the latest fad among 
Boston girls. To those who have read Pudd’n- 
head Wilson this will not appear altogether 
new, though as studied by the Boston girl it has 
many new features. Like Pudd’nhead Wilson, 
they use glass as the medium on which the im- 
pressions are taken; but, with them, instead of 
depending on the natural oil gained by rubbing the fingers 
through the hair, the plates of glass are slightly and evenly 
smoked. To enlarge these lines an ordinary magnifying glass 
is used, and where it is desired to preserve the impression 
photography is called in. The differences in the markings of 
different persons’ fingers are remarkable, though whether they 
are in any way the index to one’s character is quite another 
matter. Last week quite a novel entertainment was given by a 
young woman whose home is in a fashionable surburb of 
Boston. The hostess had during the past Summer devoted 
much time to the study of the ‘‘science,” and hit upon 
it as another novel plan for entertaining her friends. After 
the guests had assembled trays containing strips of smoked 
glass were handed around, and on one of these each 
guest made her mark. The strips were then received and 
a record kept of |them by two young ludies who not 
only declared their ignorance of the ‘‘science’’? but were 
most earnest in their protestations of their unbelief. It 
was, by-the-way, owing to these two circumstances that they 
were selected. One by one the records were handed to the 
hostess, who sat at a large table witha magnifying glass. She 
read the character, aims, ambitions and sometimes a little of the 
history of the individual whose mark was presented to her. Of 
course, she had no idea of the identity of the person whose mark 
she was making clear until she had finished. Then the custo- 
dian of the glass announced the name of the owner. A girl act- 
ing as secretary kept a record of the characteristics named, and 
toward the close of the evening all were asked to furnish a second 
impression; these also were read, the secretary noting any 
changes made by the hostess in her readings. In one instance 
only was there any material change between the first and second 
readings. a fact that did much to establish the merits claimed 
for her fad. 


Tus NgWwEstT AND THE SWELLEST CHATELAINES are made of 
amber. Only the other day those made of gold were superseded 
by those of antique silver; now it seems the silver treasures 
must go, if one would be up to date. The fad, it is asserted, 
owes its vogue to arespecially handsome chatelaine brought 
by a certain beautiful and artistic young woman on her return 
from an annual visit across the Atlantic. The amber clasp 
is mounted in rough gold, and gold chains hold various amber 
appendages—powder-box, pencil, purse, mirror and all the 
otber various little articles that girls love to carry dangling from 
the belt. Of course, they are all mounted in gold filigree work 
and are both expensive and curious. 


A Fasui0n BrouGat Over From Paris that is much affected 
by this season’s débutantes is the wearing in the house of white 
morning dresses of heavy duck, piqué or any other heavy cotton 
goods that launders easily. The skirts are made quite plainly 
with only a deep hem, while the waist is either the plain stylish 
shirt-waist or something more elaborate made after the manner 
of a Norfolk jacket. For young girls the style is both becoming 
and appropriate, and when one considers how comfortably 
houses are heated these days it does not seem that it could be 
unhealthful. 


Some Dainty anp Userut ArTic.Les that are being made as 
Christmas presents by a few girls who know how to handle 
wood-carving tuols and are anxious for something unique are 
salad forks and spoons. They are made of some beautiful 
light-colored wood, and the handles are beautifully carved, 
according to the taste and ability of the fair workwoman. 
Where one really is anxious to give some of their own work 
these forks and spoons seem much more sensible and are cer- 
tainly in many instances more acceptable than the endless 
variety of pin-cushions, slippers, garters, suspenders and similar 
articles with which we have‘allybeen deluged, these many years. 

LAFAYETTE McLAwWs. 
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AN OLD-TIME CHRISTMAS—(WrrH Some 


ORIGINAL RECIPES.) 
By HELEN COMBKS. 


“When Christmas time brought frost and cold; 
He opened house and hall, 

And though three-score and ten in years 
He fleetly led the ball, 

Like a fine old English gentleman, 
All of the olden time.” 


These lines bring clearly to mind an old English gentleman 
of modern days; one who, belonging to the present day and 
generation, kept up the old traditions and customs to the last. 
It was the habit of this surviving remnant of old-time courtesy 
to gather around him on Christmas morning a group of about 
three hundred old people who were pensioners on his Christmas 
bounty. The crowd began to gather at the house long before 
the family arose, and as soon as breakfast was over each patient 
waiter was rewarded with a shilling anda big spice-cake. In 
addition to this the old ladies each received a package of tea 
and the old men a parcel of tobacco; thus the ‘‘old English 
gentleman’ of the new school prepared himself for a thorough 
enjoyment of his own Christmas by first ensuring the enjoyment 
of others. And if the blessings invoked each year upon his 
head have been realized, the old gentleman is resting peacefully 
in his eternal sleep, for, sad to relate, he passed away a short 
time ago. 

This illustrates something of the way in which Christmas was 
kept in the old country in the last century. It was a time of 
rejoicing and feasting; and the rich, who had at all times the 
command of means with which to compass these ends, at this 
season if at no other made it their business to see that their 
poorer neighbors had the wherewithal to make merry. Geese, 
turkeys and all the necessary accompaniments for a Christmas 
feast were freely distributed: the old folks received flannels 
and blankets, the younger ones dresses and jackets, the children 
shoes, stockings and caps. The gift-giving was not confined to 
this impersonal distribution, for humble visitors were made wel- 
come at the big houses, treated to big wedges of spice-cake, 
generous slices of cheese, etc., and usually not allowed to 
depart without a “Christmas box’ of half a crown or five 
shillings in money. Some of these Christmas benefactors did not 
let the good work cease even when they went beyond the grave, 
for in many of the rural country villages there are annual doles 
provided for by the wills of wealthy and philanthropic men. A 
Christmas dole means the purchase of so much flannel, so many 
blankets, eatables, tobacco, etc., and their distribution to the 
deserving poor of the vicinity. So while none forgot to cele- 
brate the birth of Christ by attending church on Christmas morn- 
in. that duty done, the rest of the day was given over to feasting 
and merry-making. Not only at dinner-time, at tea and at 
supper were the good things in evidence, for callers are numerous 
on Christmas day, and everyone who calls must have some 
refreshment, from the peasant who comes to the kitchen door 
to the Parson and the Squire who are entertained in the parlor. 


THE CHRISTMAS FEAST. 


Naturally, the Christmas feast was characteristic, varying 
but little from year to year und always having the good old 
dishes; aud, just as naturally, the housekeepers who year after 
year mixed the batter for the puddings and cakes, stuffed and 
basted the turkey, chopped the mince-meat, made the apple 
sauce, the tarts, the floating island and all the other kindred 
delicacies by and by reduced their culinary operations to a 
state very near perfection. Bear in mind that there was no 
guesswork about this cookery, at least as far as the principal 
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ingredients went; and that the recipes for cer- 
tain dishes were carefully preserved and handed 

down from generation to generation. Some 
| housekeepers were so proud of the particular 
: dish in the preparation of which they excelled 
that the formula was jealously guarded; and 
the highest mark of distinction which could be 
conferred on a new friend was to present her 
/ with one of these precious recipes. We get 
| nowadays around Christmas time multitudes of 
i recipes for English plum-pudding, plum-cake 
and spice-cake, some of which were passably 
near to the genuine article, but the majority 
very, very far from the ideal. The English plum- 
pudding, as it should be, is not a dark and indigestible mass, 
sometimes served cold with hard sauce. It is a big round lump 
of excellence: golden-brown in the crumb, fruity, but not all 
gritty currants and stony raisins; finely flavored but not so 
stuffed with spices that every other flavor is lost, tasting of each 
separate ingredient harmoniously blended into a delicious whole ; 
brought to the table steaming hot with a tureen of thick sauce. 
It is a pudding of which one may eat and be satisfied and not 
immediately die of indigestion, and having once eaten of it, no 
spurious article inaptly named after it will ever again be accepted 
in its place. 

And so on through all the catalogue of Christmas dishes. 
Wholesomeness was studied quite as much as excellence in 
flavor. Nothing but the best of material ever went into them, 
and the utmost care was taken in the blending of the whole. 
The following recipes are for dishes which were prepared and 
eaten in an English family for many years. The puddings and 
cakes, which will keep for an indefinite length of time, have 
even been known to find their way across the ocean and give 
added flavor to an elaborate Christmas dinner served in far dis- 
tant climes. 

ENGLISH PLUM-PUDDINGS.—Free a pound of good beef 
suet from all skin and chop it as fine as possible; add to it 
half a pound of fine dry bread-crumbs, half a pound of flour, a 
pound of granulated sugar, then one at a time eight fresh eggs 
beaten vigorously. Half a tea-spoonful of salt, a quarter of a 
tea-spoonful of ground nutmeg and mace, the grated rind of 
two lemons and the juice of one, /a wineglassful of brandy, a 
pound of well-cleaned currants and a pound of stuned raisins 
is all that is to be added, unless the flavor of candied lemon 
or citron is liked, in which case a table-spoonful of either, 
finely shredded, is used. The pudding is usually made with- 
out baking powder, but a table-spoonful may be added, in 
which case more room must be left in the bag for the pudding 
to rise. The eggs, brandy and lemon juice will be sufficient to 
moisten the mass, which must be carefully and vigorously 
stirred so that everything is well blended. 

The best way to boil the pudding or puddings—for the above 
recipe will make two good-sized ones—is to have a stout cloth 
about twenty-seven inches square; dip it in very hot water, 
wring it out and dredge fiour over the side on which the pud- 
ding is to be laid. Gather up the edges over the batter and tie 
them, being careful to leave plenty of room for the contents to 
swell. Plunge the puddings into a pot containing enough boil- 
ing water to cover them. See that they are kept covered and 
that the water is kept boiling four four hours. Then remove 
the puddings and hang them in a cool, dry place (a hook in the 
ceiling is best, as then they will not touch anything). These 
puddings will keep for an indefinite length of time. When 
wanted they should be placed in boiling water and kept there 
for about an hour so that they will be thoroughly heated. Care 
must be taken in removing the cloth, and if the pudding shows 
a tendency to stick, it should be gently helped clear of the cloth 
with a sharp knife. When the puddings are put in to boil do 
not neglect to place an old plate or saucer in the bottom of the 
pot for them to rest on to prevent burning. 

PUDDING SAUCE.—The only sauce eaten with the above 
pudding is made of boiling water well thickened with flour, with 
a generous lump of butter—say two ounces to a pint of sauce— 
sweetened to taste, a pinch of salt added and rum or brandy 
enough to give it flavor. The sauce is served hot, of course, and 
should be very smooth and thick and not at all lumpy. 

ENGLISH MINCE PIE.—The mince-meat may be made 8 
week or two before it is wanted, and if kept i in 8 closely covered 
stone jar, it will be good as long as there is any left. Indeed. 
this mince-meat improves with age, the; last pie made from it 
being better than ‘the ‘first: “Stew gently two pounds Of lean 
beef in a very little water until quite tender, let it get « and 
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then chop as finely as possible. A pound of finely chopped beef 
suet, four pounds of peeled, cored and chopped tart apples, 
three pounds of sugar, three pounds of currants, two pounds of 
raisins, a grated nutmeg, half a tea-spoonful of ground mace, 
the grated rind of two oranges and a lemon, a table-spoonful of 
salt, the juice of half a dozen oranges and two lemons, half a 
pint of sherry and a wineglassful of brandy are thoroughly 
mixed and packed in a stone jar. The mince-meat should be 
thoroughly stirred each time any is taken out and occasionally 
moistened with a little sherry or orange juice. Different flavors 
may be added, but the real English mince-meat is innocent of 
all spices except those mentioned. 

CRUST FOR MINCE PIES.—Usually a good short crust is 
used, being made from a pound of flour, six ounces of lard, two 
ounces of butter, a tea-spoonful of baking powder and a pinch 
of salt. When something extra godd is required, puff paste is 
used and the pies are individual ones made in patty pans and 
dusted over with crushed loaf sugar, which gives them a frosty 
appearance. For the puff paste is required a pound of flour, 
a pound of butter with the water squeezed out, the juice of a 
lemon and ice-cold water. Rub about two ounces of butter into 
the flour, which must be mixed into a pliable paste with the 
lemon juice and cold water. The remainder of the butter is 
rolled into the paste, rolling it out thin, Jaying one third of the 
butter on it in little dabs, folding over, rolling out again, then 
putting on more butter, and so on until all is thoroughly taken 
up. Then the paste must be allowed to stand for an hour or 
two before being baked. If properly made, it will puff up to 
four times its thickness when baked. For the baking a very 
hot oven is required. 

LEMON CHEESE-CAKES.—Line some patty pans with puff 
paste made after the above directions; take an ounce of butter, 
the juice of a lemon and the grated rind, two table-spoonfuls of 
sugar and a well-beaten egg. Mix well and place on the back 
of the stove, where it will get thoroughly heated but will not 
boil. Puta tea-spoonful of the paste in each patty pan and 
bake in a hot oven; serve cold. 

ENGLISH PLUM-CAKE.—Take for this cake a pound of 
butter mixed to a cream with a pound of powdered eugar, 
nine fresh eggs beaten in one ata time, a pound of sifted flour, 
a pound and a half of currants, flavoring of ground nutmeg and 
mace and a wineglassful of ‘good brandy. Two ounces of 
blanched almonds, sliced, are sometimes added, and, if desired, 
shredded candied lemon or citron may be used. The cake 
should be baked in a plain round tin with a loose bottom. The 
tin should be lined with several thicknesses of paper. Two 
hours at least will be required for the baking. The cake should 
not be allowed to stand on the oven bottom, but should be 
placed on an asbestos mat or an inverted pie tin. The oven 
should be quite hot when the cake is putin; it must be care- 
fully watched and, if there is any danger of burning at the top, 
covered with a sheet of paper. 

ENGLISH SPICE-CAKE.—This is made especially to eat 
with cheese and is mixed and baked like bread, being raised 
with yeast. It is mixed with milk instead of water, and for 
four loaves at least two yeast cakes will be required. Six 
pounds of flour will make four good-sized loaves. Rub into 
the fluur six ounces of lard and three of butter; add a table- 
spoonful of salt, a table-spoonful of shredded candied lemon 
peel, a pound of currants, a pound of small seedless raisins, a 
grated nutmeg and three-quarters of a pound of sugar; mix over 
night exactly the same as you would mix bread, and in the 
morning mould into louves; let these rise, then bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven. Cut in slices for serving. 





HOLIDAY CANDY—MAKING AT HOME. 
By RUBY F. WARNER. 


In the beginning let me say, ‘‘Do not think that candy- 
making is hard work.’? With ordinary patience and care any- 
one can make candy and make it successfully, so do not be 
discouraged if your first attempt be a failure. Follow the re- 
cipes closely unti) a little practice has been obtained, then ex- 
periment as much as desired. It will be found very fascinating 
work, as well as profitable, if one desires to make it so. The 
cream candies should be put into a closely covered dish as soon 
as cold, and they are much better after being kept this way for 
several ‘days. Horehound, butter-scotch, taffy, etc., should also 
be kept covered, as this prevents them from becoming moist 
and sticky. 
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FONDANT. 


Fondant is the foundation for innumerable kinds of cream 
candies and is miade as follows: 


Two cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
A cupful of hot water, 
One-third of a tea-spoonful of cream of tartar. 


Place on the back of the stove and stir until thoroughly dis- 
solved. If there are any grains around the sides of the pan, 
clean off with a damp cloth before letting it come to a boil. 
Boil over a quick fire until a little of it dropped into cold water 
will make a *‘ soft ball.”” Remove the mixture from the fire and 
put it aside to cool, leaving it in the dish in which it was cooked. 
Do not put tt into cold water to cool. When cool (not cold) stir 
until it becomes a thick, creamy mass. When it is too hard to 
stir any more take it into the hands and knead. Kneading the 
fondant has somewhat the same effect on the candy as kneading 
dough has upon bread; it makes it light and smooth. Then put 
it into an earthen dish, cover with a slightly dampened cloth 
and let stand until desired for use. It will be better and more 
creamy after standing fortwo or three days, and it will keep fora 
week or more. If the fondant is grainy after being stirred, put 
more water with it, dissolve again and cook as before, taking 
care not to jar the pan either while it is cooking or cooling. 

For pink fondant use the same proportions as for the white. 
adding half a table-spoonful of pink sugar, which can be 
bought of a confectioner and is inexpensive, a small quantity 
lasting a long time. 

For maple fondant use : 


Two cupfuls of light-brown (coffee C) sugar, 
A cupfut of maple syrup, 

A cupful of hot water, 

One-third of a tea-spoonful of cream of tartar. 


This is more easily made than either of the other kinds, as the 
brown sugar is more moist than the white and is not as likely 
to grain. It is, therefore, a good one with which to begin. 


NUT WAFERS. 


Use white fondant for these. It is not well to melt too much 
at a time, because it will get hard before you can drop it all. 
Have ready over the fire & pan with about half an inch of water 
in it. Put the fondant into a smtall stewing-pan and place the 
pan in the water for the fondant to melt. Flavor with vanilla. 
stir in broken walnut meats and drop from a spoon on parafiine 
paper. Pecan nuts, black walnuts, hickory nuts, etc., may also 
be treated in this way. Brazil nuts are delicious cut into halves 
and dipped into the vanilla-flavored fondant. 


VIOLET WALNUTS. 


The flavoring for these can be bought of a druggist and the 
coloring of a wholesale confectioner. Use white fondant, Melt. 
flavor and color this, then dip half walnut meats into it and drop 
on paraffine paper. A three-tined kitchen fork should be used 
to drop these, as the fondant will not stick to it as it will to a 
broader, silver one. Be careful not to leave too much fondant 
on the nut, as it will spread and make an awkward shaped 
piece. 


WALNUT CREAMS. 


These may be made with either the white or maple fondant. 
Roll a piece of the fondant into a ball and press well into each 
side half a walnut meat, then lay aside on paraffine paper to 
harden. The white fondant should have a few drops of vanilla 
worked into it before being made up into balls. 


COCOANUT WAFERS. 


Use white fondant. Melt, flavor with vanilla and mix in 
shredded cocoanut until quite stiff; then drop on paraffine paper. 


PEPPERMINT AND WINTERGREEN WAFERS. 


Use white fondant, or pink for the wintergreen, if preferred. 
Melt, flavor with two or three drops of peppermint or wintergreen 
oil and drop on the paper in small round wafers. These are very 
nice and are more quickly and easily made than any of the others, 
as well as less expensive. Maple wafers may be made in the 
same way, out no flavoring is necessary for them. 
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ROSE ALMONDS. 


Use pink fondant. Melt, flavor with rose and dip in whole 
almond meats, which need not be blanched. -Cover them well 
with the fondant, then drop with a fork on paraffine paper. 
Maple almonds are made in the same way. These are especially 
good for boxes, because they are small and fill up the *‘corners.”’ 


CHOCOLATE ALMONDS. 


Use confectioners’ sweetened chocolate. This, as well as 
the unsweetened, can be bought of a wholesale confectioner. 
If you cannot get the confectioners’ chocolate, however, 
Baker’s may be used, though it takes much longer to harden. 
Put the desired amount of chocolate into a small pan or bowl 
and place it in the top of a tea-kettle to melt. Then dip 
the almond meats into it and drop on paraffine paper. Walnuts 
may be treated in the same way. It will take several hours 
for the chocolate to become hardened thoroughly, the 
length of time required depending upon the weather. They 
should be made, if possible, on a cool day, as the heat of 
Summer prevents hardening. 


CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


The unsweetened chocolate is better for creams, although the 
sweetened is often used. The cream may be flavored and 
colored in as many different ways as desired. Work the flavor- 
ing and coloring, if used, into the fondant; then roll the 
material into balls or make into any desired shape and let it 
stand for ac hour or more to become firm. Dip the balls into 
the melted chocolate, allowing them to remain in as short a 
,time as possible. Be careful not to leave too much chocolate 
on the cream, as it spreads badly and spoils their appearance. 
Walnuts, hickory nuts, pecans, etc., may be broken up and 
worked into the fondant before being made into balls. 


NUT BAR. 


This is made by working broken nut meats into a piece of: 


fondant and then pressing it into an oblong shape about half an 
inch thick. The flavor may be made of vanilla, rose or maple; 
or the three may be combined by making the three pieces 
the same shape and size and, after they have become slightly 
hardened, putting one on top of the other. Leave this until it is 
perfectly firm and hard, then cut into slices about half an inch 
thick. Cocoanut bar is made by mixing in shredded cocoanut 
until quite thick and proceeding as with the other. Either the 
cocoanut or nut bar may be covered with chocolate. As it 
is difficult to dip such a large piece, it is better to spread 
on the chocolate with a spoon. The fondant for nut bar, 
walnut creams, chocolate creams, etc., should cook slightly 
longer than that which is to be melted, for unless quite firm it 
can not be taken into the hands at all after standiug a day or 
two, 


PENOCHI. 
Two cupfuls of light-brown (coffee C) sugar, 
A cupful of rich cream, 
A cupful of maple syrup, 
Two pounds of walnuts. 


Put the mixture over the fire and stir constantly until it comes 
to a boil to prevent curdling. When it begins to look thick 
stir again, as it burns very easily. Let it boil until a little 
dropped into cold water will make a ‘soft ball.” Be careful 
not to cook too long. Kemove from fire and beat with a large 
spoon or wooden paddle until it begins to cream, then add 
walnut meats and stir until quite thick. Pour into buttered 
tins and when cool cut into squares. As soon as the penochi 
vets thoroughly hard it should be placed into a covered dish, 
which will keep it creamy. 

For chocolate penochi use the same ingredients as for the 


maple, using in place of the maple syrup two squares of choco- | 


late. Penochi may also be made without either syrup or choco- 
late and flavored with two tea-spoonfuls of vanilla just after 
removing from the fire. Fruit penochi is made by adding to the 
broken nut meats, chopped figs, dates, raisins, etc. Either the 
maple or vanilla penochi may be used for this. 


VANILLA CARAMELS, 


Two cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
A cupful of rich cream, 
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Three-quarters of a cupful of glucose, 

Two tea-spoonfuls of vanilla. 
The glucose can be bought. of a wholesale confectioner. It is 
not used for adulteration, but is the only thing that will make 
caramels ‘‘chewy’’ as the confectioner’s caramels are. Put all 
the ingredients, except the vanilla, into a large saucepan over a 
quick fire, and stir constantly until it boils, to prevent its curdling. 
Boil, stirring often, until a little dropped into water will make a 
‘*hard ball.’? It must not be brittle. When cooked to the proper 
consistency add the flavoring and pour the candy into a buttered 
pan, having it from half to three-quarters of an inch in thickness. 
Leave until cold, then loosen at the edges and turn out on a 
bread board or marble slab and cut into squares with a large 
sharp knif.. Wrap in paraffine paper. They should not stand 
where it is at all damp to cool. 


CHOCOLATE CARAMELS. 


Use the same ingredients as for vanilla caramels and follow 
the directions given for the same, adding before putting over 
the fire two squares of unsweetened chocolate. 


MAPLE CARAMELS. 


Two cupfuls of coffee C or granulated sugar, 
A cupful of rich cream, 

A eupful of maple syrup, 

Three-quarters of a cupful of glucose. 


Follow the directions given for vanilla caramels. 


FIG CARAMELS. 


Use the recipe given for vanilla caramels. Have a cupful of 
chopped figs in a buttered tin, and when the candy is done pour 
it over the figs. Cut when cold. Cocoanut caramels are made 
in the same way, and chopped nuts may be used with vanilla, 
chocolate or maple. 


CREAM CARAMELS. 


Vanilla, chocolate or maple may be used. Pour the candy 
into two pans of the same size, having it about a quarter of an 
inch thick in each. When cold, melt some fondant, flavor with 
vanilla and spread it on one layer of caramel; then take the 
other layer from the pan and lay it on top of this. Let it 
stand for a few minutes, then cut into squares, being careful 
not to press too hard, else the fondant will be forced from 
between the layers. 


PEANUT CANDY. 


Two cupfuls of granulated sugar, 

A cupful of chopped peanufs, 

No water. 
This should be made in an iron frying-pan and must be stirred 
constantly, as it burns very easily. Chop the peanuts very fine 
and place in a buttered pan, having them about a quarter of an 
inch thick. Put the sugar over rather a slow fire. It melts very 
slowly, and after it has melted a little it turns into very hard 
lumps, then melts again. When it is entirely free from lumps, 
remove it from the fire and pour it over the peanuts, stirring 
with a spoon tu prevent them collecting at the bottom of the 
pan. I give these full directions so that you may not be, as I 
have been, greatly alarmed when th. sugar begins to get lumpy. 
Walnuts, pecan nu’s, ocoanut, etc., may be used in the same 
way. When it is cool mark the candy into squares. 


MOLASSES NUT CANDY. 

Two cupfuls of granulated sugar, 

A cupful of molasses, 

Half a tea-spoonfui of cream of tartar, 

A table-spoonful of butter, 

A pouad of walnuts. 
Put all the ingredients except the butter and nuts into a sauce- 
pan over the fire and let them boil until a little dropped into 
water will make a ‘‘ hard bali’? but will not crack. Put the 
butter in just before it is done. Have the broken nut meats in 
a buttered pan and pour the candy over them. When cold cut 
the candy into squares and wrap in paraffine paper. 


MOLASSES SNAPS. 


Two cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
Half a cupful of molasses, 
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Half a tea-spoonful of cream of tartar, 
Half a table-spoonful of butter. 


Boil all the ingredients except the butter until a little dropped 
into water will crack. Do not be in a hurry to take it off, for 
it must be very hard. When almost done put in the butter. 
Remove the candy from the fire ard drop it from a spoon on a 
buttered platter or murble slab. These snaps should be about 
an iach in diameter and very thin. If cooked long enough, 
they will be very brittle and wil] not get soft or sticky if kept 
for a week or more. 


MOLASSES TAFFY. 


Four cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
A cupful of molasses, 
A table-spoonful of butter. 
A tea-spoonful of cream of tartar, or 
Three table-spoonfuls of vinegar, if preferred. 


Boil all the ingredients, except the butter, until a portion dropped 
into water will make a ‘‘ hard ball.’’ Pour the candy into a 
buttered pan and, as snon as you can bear it in your hands, 
pull it. Part may be flavored with two or three drops of pep- 
permint oil, pulled out into narrow strips and cut with shears 
into ‘‘ kisses." These should be wrapped in paraffine paper. 
Still another way to use this molasses taffy is to make cream 
buttercups. Take a part of the taffy, after it has been pulled, 
and flatten it out on a board or slab. Have it about three 
inches wide and a quarter of an inch thick. Melt some fondant, 
flavor with vanilla and pour it on this, then press the edges and 
ends tightly together and pull out until it is about an inch wide. 
Cut with a shears or sharp knife. It you wish the taffy to be 
brittle and porous, it should be cooked until it cracks in water. 


MAPLE TAFFY. 


Two cupfuls of (coffee C) sugar, 

A cupful of mapie syrup, 

Half a tea-spoonful of cream of tartar, 
Half a table-spoonful of butter. 


Follow the directions given for molasses taffy, cooking until it 
becomes brittle. 


WHITE TAFFY. 


Four cupfuls of granulated sugar, 

A table-spoonful of butter. 

A tea-spoonful of cream of tartar; or 
Three table-spoonfuls of vinegar, 


Follow the directions given above, also cooking until brittle. 
The flavoring should be added while the cantly is being pulled. 
Part of it may be flavored with peppermint and part with 
vanilla. 

For wintergreen or rose taffy use the above recipe, adding a 
table-spvonful of pink sugar. 

Chocolate taffy is made by putting two or three table-spoon- 
fuls of grated chocolate un top of the candy as soon as it is put 
into the pan. This will melt, and when the taffy is pulled it 
will be an even chocolate color. 


BUTTER-SCOTCH. 


Two cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
A cupful of ‘Golden Drip ” syrup, 
Ifalf a cupful of butter. 


Cook the ingredients until they make a ‘‘hard ball” when 
dropped into water. Pour into buttered pans having the candy 
about half an inch thick. Cut into squares when cool and wrap 
in paraffine paper. 


HOREHOUND. 


Packages of the horehound herb can be bought of a druggist 
at trifling expense. Two-thirds of a tea-spoonful of this steeped 
for a few minutes makes a flavor strong enough for three cup- 
fuls of sugar. Use the proportion of a cupful of water to two 
cupfuls of sugar and half a tea-spoonful of cream of tartar. 
Strain the ‘‘tea’’ carefully and pour it on the sugar; add water 
and cream of tartar and stir until thoroughly dissolved; boil 
until when dropped into water it is very brittle and does not 
seem at all ‘‘chewy"’; pour into buttered pans and mark into 
squares when cool. If covered, this will keep for weeks with- 
out getting sticky. Half a cupful of coffee C sugar added to the 
granulated makes a better color for this candy. 
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REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ars. S.:—For two large loaves of entire wheat bread use 


Two quarts of flour 

A pint and a half of warm water, 

A table-spoonful of sugar, 

A table-spoonful of butter, 

Half a table-epoonfal of salt, 

Half a cake of compressed yeast, or 

Half a cupful of home-made yeast. 
Measure the flour before sifting; then sift it into a bowl, setting aside 
one cupful to be used in Kneading the bread later. Add the sugar 
and salt to the flour, dissolve the yeast (if the compressed is used) in a 
little of the water and pour it and the rest of tle water into the bowl; 
lastly add the butter, slightly softened. Beat the dough vigorously 
with a spoon and when smooth and light, sprinkle the board with 
some of the flour reserved, turn out the dough upon it and knead it for 
twenty minutes. Return the dough to the board and set it to rise 
over night This will take about six or eight hours, if the bread is 
started in the morning. When the dough is light turn it out on the 
board, divide it into two loaves, mould them smooth, place them in 
well-greased pans and set them in a warm place. When the loaves 
have doubled in size, bake for an hour. 


Green Cook :—Macaroni is very valuable as an article of food, as 
it contains a larger proportion of glutin than bread, is quite inexpen- 
sive and easily prepared. In selecting macaroni that which is of a 
yellowish tint is to be preferred*to the white. 


Baked Macaroni with Cheese:—Do not wash the macaroni. Break 
it into inch lengths and throw it into boiling water, salted. Stir fre- 
quently to prevent it settling to the bottom, and boil slowly. Maca- 
roni does not nearly reach its full size when boiled rapidly; hence 
forty-five minutes ig none too long to allow for its cooking. Turn 
it when done into a colander and drain well. Arrange a layer of 
macaroni in the bottom of a pudding dish, upon it strew some rich 
cheese (the Parmesan is generally used) and scatter over this some 
bits of butter. Add a sprinkling of salt and pepper, then another 
layer of macaroni and cliecse; fill the dish in this order. having 
macaroni at the top, buttered well but without cheese. Adda few 
spoonfuls of milk and bake slowly until of a golden-brown hue, half 
an hour being usually sufficient. Serve in the dish in which it was 


Buttermilk Bread :—When buttermilk can be obtained conveniently 
a delicious kind of bread may be made, For three good-sized loaves 
use a quart of sour buttermilk, a generous table-spoonful of sugar, a 
level table-spoonful of salt, three table-spoonfuls of butter, a tea- 
spoonful of soda and two quarts and three-fourths of flour. Heat the 
buttermilk to the boiling point, stirring it frequently to prevent curd- 
ling. Put the sugar in a large bowl and pour the hot milk on it. 
Now gradually sift into this mixture a quart of flour, stirring all 
the while. Beat well; then cover and let it stand in a warm room 
over night, say from 9.30 P. M. to 6.30 A. M. Inthe morning dissolve 
the soda in three table-spoonfuls of water and add it to the batter 
together with the salt and melted butter. Beat thoroughly. then 
gradually beat in the remainder of the flour, reserving, however, half 
a cupful for kneading. Sprinkle the board with flour, and, turning the 
dough upon it, knead for fifteen or twenty minutes. Divide into three 
parts and shape into loaves. Place in buttered pans and put into the 
oven immediately. Bake for one hour. 


Stuffed Peppers:—A vegetable that is coming into much favor is 
the green Spanish sweet pepper. It is usually served stuffed and in 
a course with meats. For eight good-sized peppers take a pint of finely 
chopped cooked meat, half a pint of grated stale bread, half a pint of 
water or stock, two level tea-spoonfuls of salt, one-fifth of a tea-epoon- 
ful of pepper, half a tea-spoonful each of Summer savory, thyme and 
sage, three table-spoonfuls of dried bread crumbs and three table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Cut a thin slice from the stem end of each 
pepper and then remove the seeds. When all have been treated in 
this way, put them in a stew pan, cover with boiling water and set 
where they will simmer for a quarter of an hour. Meanwhile mix all 
the ingredients except a table-spoonful of the butter and the dried 
crumbs. When the peppers have been cooked for fifteen minutes, 
drain them and fill them with the dressing. Sprinkle the tops with . 
the crumbs and dot with the remainder of the butter. Place in a pan 
and bake in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. Serve very hot. The 
ends that are cut off may be boiled with the peppers and put in their 
original positions after the peppers are stuffed. In this case the 
crumbs and butter need not be used. 


* Mrs. D. J. S.:—To make angels’-food mix a cupful of flour. a cupful 
and a half of granulated sugar, the whites of eleven eggs and a tea- 
spoonful each of vanilla and cream of tartar. Sift the flour four 
times; then measure it, add the cream of tartar and sift four times 
more. Sift the sugar through the flour sieve three times. Beat the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff dry froth and add the sugar a little at a 
time, then the flour and the vanilla. Bake for forty minutes in a 
moderate oven. Do not butter the pan; lay an unoiled paper on the 
bottom. When done turn the cake upside down, place the pan bottom 
upward and lay the cake, upon it; frost(the bottom of the cake. 
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kerchief decorated with wheels of it 
were illustrated. The work is so effec- 
tive and so easily done that it must 
rank with some of the regular laces 
of modern times. A number of ad- 
ditional specimens are here present- 





FIGURE No. 1. 


Ficures Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6 anp 7.— 
WHEELS IN BRAZILIAN POINT. 


ed, the larger ones being for the clec- 
oration of table ard side-board linen, 
draperies, scarfs, etc., while the small- 
er ones are used in ornamenting 
doileys, handkerchiefs, etc. The de- 
signs are all of the wheel 
shape and the foundation 
of each is made as fol- 
lows: 

Upon a piece of card- 
board (see figure No. 3) 
mark two perfect circles, 
one inside the other and a 
quarter of an inch apart. 
Perforate these two circles 
with a pin, making the 
holes about three - six- 
teenths of ap inch apart and 
opposite each other. Take 
a basting thread and work 
around the circle through 
these holes as seen at figure 
No. 3. These stitches form 
a foundation on which to 
make the spokes crossing the center 
of the wheel. Next perforate the 
exact center of the circle and pass 
the working thread through it from 
the under side, leaving a short length 
hanging. Pass the needle under one 
of the foundation stitches, cross the 
card to the opposite foundation stitch, 
pass the needle through this in the 
game way; cross the card again and 
take up the next foundation stitch 
to the first one used; cross again and 
take up the next one exactly opposite 
the second one used. A reference to 
figure No. 3 will show the process in a 
perfectly clear manner. The thread 
that has just been passed through a 
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Fieurss Nos, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6 ano 7.—In Tue Deineator for 
September specimens of Brazilian point lace and a pretty hand- 
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FIGURE NO. 6. 
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stitch must now be brought back under the stitch marked 1, 
carried under 2, back under 3, forward under 4, and so 


on until the foundation stitches are 
all used. Then, with a button-hole 
stitch or two made with the thread 
coming from under the stitch secure 
all the spokes at the center directly 
over the perforation. (In crossing 





FIGURE No. 7. 


back and forth through the found- 
ation stitches be careful to run the 
threads through as seen at the top of 
figure No. 8, and not crossed as dis- 
closed at the bottom of the cut.) 

The wheel is now ready to be knotted 
and darned the same as in drawn-work, 
the spokes representing the 
undrawn threads in a 
square or circle prepared 
by drawing part of the 
threads. 

When the wheel is com- 
pleted simply cut the front 
foundation stitches first 
made around ,the circle 
and it will be fully detached 
from its foundation. The 
same piece or circle of 
cardboard may be used in 
making many wheels of 
the same size. 

Then place the wheel on 
the article it 1s to decorate 
and secure it with button- 
hole stitches made through 
the points at the outer ede of the 
wheel. Cut away any linen from 
underneath that should be removed in 
order to show the full wheel. 

It will be seen that thread or silk 
of any texture can be used in mak- 
ing Brazilian point. The finer it is 
the more exquisite will be the result. 
Darning or knotting it with colored 
threads or silks affords a pleasing va- 
riation from all white or cream color. 
In Tre Detrngator for September 
(mentioned at the beginning of this 
page) the designs for darning are 
wholly different from those here shown, 
and, with the latter, form a very pleas- 
ing and_easily)déveloped collection. 
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THE ART OF NETTING. 


PHOTOGRAPH HOLDER. Tie on the black silk and net 5 times around over the 
knitting needle. Net once around over }-inch bone mesh. 
Ficure No. 1.—This photograph holder is made of navy-blue Using same mesh, net 2nd st., net Ist st., net 4th st., net 8rd 


satin, while the netted cover is of gold-colored knitting silk. st., etc. 
Begin to net in one corner with 2 at., using a }-inch bone Tie on white silk and repeat the last two rounds. 
mesh and increase Repeat until you have 4 black and 3 white stripes. 
on each edge until Net once around plain. 
you have 23 sts.; Now net 8 rows plain, but instead of netting around turn at 
then decrease on the end of each row and go back. 
one edge and _in- Then net once around. 
crease on the other Alternate the black and white stripes and finish just like the 
first end. 


Draw up each end and darn 
with black silk. 

Slip metal rings on and sew 
a tassel, made of black and 
white silk, to each end. 


NETTED EDGING AND 
INSERTION. 


Fieures Nos. 8 ann 4.—For 
this edging use a No. 12 knit- 
ting needie and a 3-inch bone 
mesh. 

First row.—Plain, with small 
mesh. 

Second row.—Net 2, thread 
around mesh, net 2, etc. 

Third row.—Plain. 

Fourth row.— Draw the first 
2 sts. through the long loop of 
preceding row and net them, 
thread around mesh, draw next 
2 st. through next long loop 
and net, thread around mesh, 





Fieuke No. 1.—PxHorograpH HOLDER. 


until the work is 88 sts. long; then de- 
crease on both edges to form an oblong. 
Make two of these pieces, one for each 
side of the cover of the book. 

Sew to the book and then darn through- 





out the meshes in a pretty design. Blind Figure No. 2.—Nerrep PursE. etc. 

stitch the medallion in place last, putting ; Repeat the 8rd and 4th rows 

a little cotton wadding under it. The me- until it is as wide as you wish. 

dallion is made of satin, and may be em- Then with bone mesh net 8 st. 

broidered as illustrated with a monogram, or initials, and in each of the small loops of preceding row. 

the year. Next row.—Net plain with knitting needle mesh, drawing |. 
. the 8rd st. of h group through the long loop bef t- 

NETTED PURSE. eit a Ot Sen Bue s i 
Fiaure No. 2.—This purse is made of black and white knit- Last row.—Plain, with small mesh. 
ting silk. The insertion is made like the edging except that it is begun 


Begin with the white silk and net 386 sts. over }-inch bone with three rows‘of plain netting and finished with three similar 


te aX eee 
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FIGURE No. 3. FIGURE NO. 4. 
FiguRES Nos. 3 AND 4.—NETTED EDGING AND INSERTION. 








mesh. Net once around with the white silk using a No. 12 rows, Linen thread makes the prettiest and also the most durable 
knitting needle as a mesh. netted insertion and edging ; crocheting cotton the next best. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND SOCIETIES: A new pamphlet and Instructions for Organizing a Club. The Patriotic, Social 
containing a History of the Organized Club Movement and the and Philanthropic Organizations are described, including with 
General Federation of Clubs, the Many Departments of Social the descriptions Cuts of well-known, Club;Women. Price, 6d. 
Science to which the energies of Club Women may be directed, (by post, 74d.) or 15 Cents. 
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THE COMMON ILLS OF LIFE.” 


By GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M. D.—No. 12.—OLD AGE, 


The prolongation of life is the end and aim of all hygiene; it 
is the question that animates the human race. In spite of all 
efforts in this direction the great age of the patriarchs has 
never been again attained, and life has not been prolonged 
beyond the limit ascribed by the psalmist—three score and 
ten, and surprisingly few have arrived even to that age. An 
English writer makes this statement: ‘‘ Of one hundred thous- 
and born in England it has been ascertained that one fourth die 
before they reach their fifth year; and one half before they 
have reached their fiftieth year. Eleven hundred will reach their 
ninetieth and only two persons, like the last barks of an in- 
numerable convoy, will reach the advanced and helpless age of 
one hundred and five.’”? An Italian authority estimated that 
there were only three centenarians in one hundred thousand 
persons. After all, old age is not a ‘‘common ill’’; it presents 
itself, however, as a possibility to all, and all look forward to it. 
One of the strange manifestations of the human mind is the 
persistence with which it avoids the thought that its owner is or 
can be old. It is only the advanced octogenarian who, proud 
of having lived longer than the thousands of others who began 
life with him, will boast of his years and glory in his triumphant 
prolongation of them. 


A WEALTH OF YEARS. 


In spite of the assertion of the psalmist that the addition of 
years but adds labor and sorrow, all are desirous of continuing 
in this world as long as possible. It would seem that most 
people have only just learned how to live when death overtakes 
them and claims them for its own. Why then do we grow 
old? Why cannot one live forever? Why does generation 


succeed generation? Cicero regarded old age as a disease, but - 


in these days, when the doctrine of evolution consciously or 
unconsciously tinges everyone’s belief in regard to the affairs of 
this life, death is regarded as a natural process, a succession to 
infancy, childhood and adult life, as much as Winter follows 
the Spring, Summer and Autumn of the year. In infancy there 
is function growth and development, and so in childhood; in 
adult life there is a display of power without growth. The 
balance has been struck. In old age the display of power does 
not balance the functioning of the organs. In other words, the 
repair of the human machine is not quick enough, ample enough 
to nake good the waste that is occasioned by the demands upon 
it. Hence, little by little the vital organs give way, and it is 
not until the damage is considerable that the individual becomes 
aware that the Winter is upon him. With this: gradual impair- 
ment of the organs every tissue of the body is affected, so that 
the individual is capable of doing less and less. This balance 
between waste and repair becomes more and more unequal, 
until the individual fades away into dcath. It is most rare that 
one sees this, which according to the evolutionists should be the 
natural termination of life. Man, if he were built on the won- 
derful principles of the ‘‘one-horse shay,’’? would be like this: 
every part of his organism, being of equal strength, would last 
equally to the end, and life would go out in a moment like the 
bursting of a soap bubble, all the organs having alike lost their 
powers. Old age would not be a disease, but a decay, a degen- 
eration. Human beings would be like the withered leaves upon 
the tree of existence. Dried and withered, falling to the ground 
to make way for the buds which are to expand into the new 
leaves when the Spring-time of life comes tu them. 


AGE AND DISEASE. 


Age is not measured by years. 


Age can be estimated by the 
power of the various vital organs. 


Let one of these become 


. 1, Catching Cold, appeare’ in the Number fo. January. 
No. 2 Indigestion and Dyspepsia, in the Number for February. 
No. 8, Feverisbness and Fevers, in the Number for March. 
No. 4, Headaches, inthe Number for April. 

No. 5, Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism, in the Number for May. 
No. 6, The Liver and Biliousness, in the Number for Jane. 
No. 7, Nervous Prostration, in the Namber for Jaly. 

No, & Heart Troubles, in the Number for Angust. 

No, 9, Insomnia, in the Namber for Seprember. 

No. 10, Everyday Skin Troubies, in the Number for October. 
No. 11, Obesity, in the Number for November. 


impaired and the years of life are lessened; it acts upon the 
whole. It is in some families to grow old early. The members 
of such a family are older at fifty than the members of another 
family would be at seventy. So one cannot tell the exact year 
when old age begins. The circulatory svstem is the first to 
give out. The capillary system is the fountain of youth. This 
network of fine blood vessels which go to every portion of the 
skin, microscopically fine and more delicate than a spider’s 
web, is the first to feel the influence of time. The bounding 
heart of vouth, and the desire for and constant indulgence in 
exercise sends the blood through this fine network and keeps it 
in a state of perfection, and the skin is nourished and the cir-— 
culatory balance is kept. Various causes conspire to keep those 
getting on in years from exercising. They eat too much and 
feel disinclined to move; they sit too long at the desk or the 
task, whatever it may be. Time is too precious for the exercise 
and fresh air. The circulatory network becomes damaged. 
The blood is withdrawn from the skin, and the process of 
hardening and withering, which is old age, sets in. This is the 
beginning of growing old, whether occurring naturally or 
brought about by the thousand and one things that can age one. 
For some it occurs before thirty. Others may have passed 
three-score before the capillaries have become impaired. After 
the withering of the capillaries it is only a short time before the 
heart feels the trouble. It cannot send the blood upon its 
course; the blood sets back upon the heart, impairing it in many 
ways. The lunes are next in order to give out; the breath 
becomes shortened with exercise. The nerves will not do their 
duty. They are slow to respond to the action of the will. The 
brain lasts surprisingly. In many the minor mental processes 
are not so active. The memory, overcharged with accumu- 
lations of every description, important and unimportant, per- 
forms its office somewhat imperfectly. But the reason and the 
judgment, unless there is actual impairment of the brain sub- 
stance, act with greater effect than ever. The glands of the 
body feel the effects of old age. The stomach cannot secrete 
the digestive fluids as abundantly. The whole process of nutri- 
tion becomes less active at first and afterward fails, so that 
stomachs and livers often conspire to add years to their owners 
when otherwise youth would still be theirs. The result of this 
imperfect indigestion is gout, rheumatism and increasing flesh. 
You who would live to be old ®eware of the accumulation of 
fat! A normal old age displays a drying and withering of the 
tissues. The fatty deposits which mark increasing years fore- 
warn one that old age will not be reached. It will thus be seen 
that old age is too apt to be as a French writer has wittily 
described it—‘‘A shop at which all the ills of the flesh are sold.” 


HOW TO PROLONG LIFE. 


Victor Hugo inscribed on the walls of Hauteville House 
lines which rendered into English are as follows : 


‘Rise at six, dine at ten, 
Sup at six, retire at ten, 
Makes mun live ten times ten.” 


Hygiene, says another, is the veritable elixir sought of old. 
The efforts to prolong life should begin in the cradle, con- 
tinue in childhood and youth and be attended to with more 
persistence and care in adult life. How often is the body 
neglected and little thought of until it is too late. The damage 
which cannot be repaired is done, and the doctors are called to 
do that which requires creative power and which unfortunately 
they do not possess. As it is only the nonogenarian who will 
admit that old age is his lot, what is said must be addressed to 
those who are not old but have suspicion that old age is 
approaching. These are the ones who anxiously ask, ‘‘ How 
can we prolong our lives?’? The doctrine of calm has been 
preached long and incessantly to those advancing in years. It 
is no doubt true that physical excitement should be avoided. 
Hurry, anxiety, sudden surprises or emotions should not be 
indulged in, for the reason that all these conditions excite the 
heart and force it to action, which-strains its.mechanism. But 
there should be change, and variety, even(more than in earlier 
days; it promotes activity of the mind and of the body and 
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helps keep up the health by diverting the thoughts. How often 
the elderly relative. who has passed away not from old age but 
from some acute disease, is described with affection as one who 
never lost his or her interest in affairs, whose heart and mind 
were young through entering into the enjoyments and delights 
of the youthful with appreciation and sympathy. The imperfect 
circulation, the waning digestion, the gouty conditions which 
prevail render the temper of the aged uncertain and their dis- 
positions irascible and peppery, unless much control and fore- 
thourht are exercised. All these tendencies should be looked 
out for and upon their tirat appearance should be checked—not 
because they render others uncomfortable, though that might 
well come into the account, but because of their effects upon 
the system. Such feelings are detrimental to health and tend to 
lessen the years more than one would dream. Pleasurable 
diversions, not too exacting, should be enjoyed by those advanc- 
inz in years who too readily give up exertion and remain at 
home. A philosopher of the sixteenth century, having found 
in experimenting that movement and heat destroyed, life, coun- 
selled those who would live to be old to remain quiet and to 
move as little as possible —to imitate the trees. Many absurd 
nouons have been promulgated and assiduously followed in the 
hope of prolonging life. The safe motto, however, is modera- 
tion; avoid extremes of every kind, physical, meteorological 
and moral. 

The rich, according to statistics, du not live as long as the 
poor. The indulzences which it is possible for them to afford 
are not conducive to longevity. ‘‘ The profession of idleness,” 
says a French doctor, ‘tis most unhealthy.’ Tobacco is held 
to account as shortening the lives of many. Certainly its effect 
on the heart is very bad. Alcoholic stimulants will also cut 
short the years of those who indulge in them. Strong drinks 
act on the liver and the kidneys so that they become hardened 
aud destroyed; in the medical world they are called *‘the gin 
drinkers’” livers and kidneys. It is temperance in every direc- 
uon that adds to the number of years of existence. Not that 
one shoul: ‘+ vegetate”’ to prolong life. Itis change of occupation, 
of thought and feeling that is best for all, young or old. The 
old are not so apt to take these changes. It is more of an effort 
for them to do so. I repeat what I have already said: to keep 
from growing old one must keep up interest in everything 
sod not allow the system and the mind to relapse into torpor, 
the natural tendency as one’s physical aud mental activities 
become less quick with increased age. 


THE DIET OF ADVANCING YEARS. 


To live in health in the last decades of life is to pay attention 
to the diet. It should be remembered that all the organs that 
have to do with digestion are less active than in adult life and 
that they are incapable of taking ’care of the same amount of 
food as formerly. Sir H. Thompson describes in the following 
manner the conditions which are too likely to exist: ‘‘If a 
man past his half-century of life continues to consume the 
same abundant breakfasts, substantial lunches and heavy din- 
ners which at the summit of his powers he could dispose of 


almost with impunity, he will in time either certainly accumu- - 


late fat or become acquainted with gout or rheumatism or show 
sigos of unhealthy deposits of some kind in some part of his 
body—processes which must inevitably empoison, undermine or 
shorten the remaining term of his life... . . The typical man 
of eighty or ninety years is lean and Spare and lives on slender 
rations,” 

_It can be readily seen that the aged should have extremely 
simple, easily digested food: that they should not take large 
amounts at a time. It is better that they should have food 
more frequently. As a general thing the popular idea is that 
the more nourishment one takes the bc:ter one is for it; there- 
fore, the aged and enfeebled are pressed to eat when the natural 
Instincts have guided them rightly to diminish their food, 
since they are capable of digesting only a certain amount. 
The teeth of the aged are not good or have gone. One cannot 
masticate as well with artificial teeth; the fcods, therefore, 


THE WINTER HOLIDAY SOUVENIR for 1898-'99 sur-. 


passes anything of the kind previously issued and illustrates 
hundreds of articles suitable for holiday presents for persons 
of both sexes and all ages which may be readily and cheaply 
made up at home from the patterns we supply. In addition, it 
includes much reading mater of a general and literary charac- 
ter, suggestions in the preparation of entertainments appropriate 
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should be such as will not need the mastication which the 
individual is unable to give. It has been suggested that the 
disappearance of the teeth is a wise provision of Nature to 
make one take the food that is best suited to his years. ‘If 
artificial teeth are used to continue an animal diet, they will not 
prove an unqualitied advantage,” says Yeo. 


THE WORN-OUT CIRCULATION. 


The heart is the organ that feels the most the advancing 
years. The first suggestion of its dis-repair should be heeded, 
and advice should be sought from competent physicians at the 
first appearance of symptoms pointing to failure in its duty. 
The heart intermits or becomes irregular. or there is a tremu- 
lous sensation which warns the possessor that the mechanism is 
giving out. No matter at what time of life it occurs—the 
number of years passed in this mundane sphere do not count 
—it is the beginning of old age. The shortness of breath and 
the trouble which accompanies the heart disturbance call for 
immediate attention. The most potent means of regulating the 
heart action is by attention to diet. Balfour, the great authority, 
whose work on the ‘‘ Senile Heart” is a classic, lays great stress 
upon these four rules: 

1.—There must never be less than five hours between each 
meal, 

2.—No solid food is ever to be taken between meals. 

3.—All those with weak hearts should have their principal 
meal in the middle of the day. 

4.—All those who have weak hearts should have their meals 
as dry as possible. (The distended stomach presses on the 
heart. ) 

The question is how far medication can help these troubles of 
the circulation. Much may be done in the beginning to regu- 
late the heart’s action and to keep the blood current in its 
proper channels, and also much in the way of keeping up the 
strength; but one should be careful not to depend too much 
upon it. It is in the beginning‘ of all difficulties that medical 
advice should be taken and not after the troubles have con- 
tinued so long that the ravages have begun. 

The matter of exercise, with the impaired circulation, requires 
consideration. As a general thing those whose years are 
increasing are apt to give up too easily and fail to persevere in 
the exercise which is beneficial alike to their whole system and 
to the heart. It is sudden and unusual exertion, such as hurry- 
ing for the train, hastening up stairs, which occasions strains 
and should be avoided. 


SECOND CHILDHOOD. 


Old age indeed reminds one of the age of infancy. The 
powers are lessened; the need of care and attention for the 
aged is often as great and imperative as that for the young. 
There is, however, this sad difference. With the young the 
powers are ever increasing, while the aged become. constantly 
more and more dependent. There is the same touching expres- 
sion in the eyes, that of uncertainty and inquiry. The child 
knows not what the future contains, nor his powers to meet the 
conflicts of the world. This look does not leave the eyes until 
the education is completed and some success in life attained. 
The individual has found his or her place in life and knows 
how to meet its requirements. As the years go by the time 
arrives when the mechanisms of the body fail in the demands 
made upon them. The warning comes. It is the handwriting 
on the wall, ‘‘Thy years are numbered.” It is then that an 
unknown future stretches out before, a Beyond which is fess 
known to the individual than adult life is to the child; and the 
same wondering, inquiring, uncertain expression appears in the 
eyes—the looking forward to that which is beyond the grave. 
The hope and faith of childhood return and with them a tran- 
quillity of waiting for the change, which shall make of the worn- 
out body a ‘‘ glorious body,” when ‘' this mortal shall put on 


immortality.” 
GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY. 


to the time and hints as to the effective novelties that may be 
introduced, Christmas stories and poems, menus for the Christ- 
mas dinner, formulas for making seasonable beverages, selec- 
tions for recitation, a calendar for 1899 and a thousand and one 
other things worth mentioning. The Winter Holiday Souvenir 
will be sent by muil by ourselves or any of our agents on receipt 
of Five Cents to prepay charges. 
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THE ART OF KNITTING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING. 


&.—Knit plain. 

p.—Purl, or as it is often called, seam. 

pl.—Plain knittin 

n.— Narrow. 

k 2 to.— Knit 2 together. Same as n. 

th o or o.—Throw the thread over the needle. 

Make one.—Make a stitch thus : Throw the thread in front of the needle and 
knit the next stitch in the ordinary manner. (In the next row or round this 
throw-over, or pat-over as it is frequently called, is used as a stitch.) Or, knit 
one and purl one out of a stitch. 

To Knit Crossed.—Insert needle in the back of the stitch and knit as usual. 


sl.—Slip a stitch from the left needle to the right needle without knitting it. 

sl and b.—Slip and bind. Slip one stitch, knit the next; pase the slipred 
etitch over the knit stitch as in binding off work. 

To Bind or Cast Off.—Either elip or knit the first stitch ; knit the next; pace 
the first or slipped stitch over the second, and repeat as far as directed. 

Row.—Knitting once across the work when bat two needles are used. 

Round.—Knaitting once around the work when four or more needles are used, 
a aut Taio niente reek designated ds or ‘porti 

peat.— means to wo es rows, rounds or Jons of work ae 

many times ae directed. ia ye 


= # Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated 
as many times as directed before golrig on with those detaiis which foliow the next star. Asan example: #K 2, pi, 
th o, and repeat twice more from * (cr iast *), means that you are to knit as follows: k 2, p!,thoj k 2, p 1, thos k 2, 
p i, tho, thus repeating the k 2, p i, th o, twice more after making it the first time, making it three times in all before 


proceeding with the next part of the direction. 


LADIES’ CLOSE HOOD IN GOOSE-EYE STITCH. 


Figure No. 1.—If Saxony wool is used in making this hood 
three skeins will be required. Knit with two fine bone needles. 
Cast on enough stitches to reach from temple to temple around 


ee ee ee 





Fieurr No. 1.—Lapres’ Cross Hoop m Goose- 
Eye STITCH. 


the back of the head, and add one-third more for the extra 
stitches required for the ‘‘ goose-eye’’? work. In the sample 
173 stitches were cast on. 

Knit a straight piece 11 inches long according to directions for 
goose-eye stitch (see figure No. 2.) Or, knita piece long enough 
to reach loosely from the top of the head to the neck for the head 
of the hood. Make a row of holes around the neck fora ribbon 
to be run in thus: K 8, n, 0 2, n, k 3; repeat across. 

Second row.—K 5,* p 1,k 7, repeat from * to within 4 stitches 
of the end; knit these 4 plain. 

Now knit to the middle of the needle or one half the number 
of stitches; take off the remainder on a cord and leave for 
the other side of the cape; continue to knit the first half 
in goose-eye stitch till 24 inches deep for first half of the cape. 
Bind off. Then knit the second half of the cape like the first. 

For the Revers on the Front of the Hood. —Cast on 23 stitches and 
knit in goose-eye stitch two straight pieces as long as the front 
of the hood from the top to the holes for ribbons, and bind off. 

Double the work together flat at the top where the knitting 
wascommenced and, beginning at the edges in front sew the top 
edges together for 24 inches. This will leave an open space on 
the top, at the back of the head. Lay the edges of this space 
in an underfolding double box-plait and tack the center of the 
plait under the end of the 2} inches sewed up, not sewing flatly 
but allowing the work to fall in folds.) Sew the revers in place 
on the front. 





Figure No. 2.—Goose-Eyve Stitcx. 


Crochet a shell border around the revers and cape. Finish the 
shell with picots made by crocheting a Joop of four chain at the 
end of each double crochet in the shell. 

Tie two lengths of ribbon together in a pretty bow, place it 
at the back of the neck and run the ends through the holes and 
leave them loose in front 
for ties. Place a bow of 
ribbon between the revers 
on top of the head. This 
warm, comfortable hood 
may be easily changed into 
8 storm hood by putting a 
loop and button on the top 
corners of the revers un- 
derneath and drawing the 
revers over the forehead 
and buttoning them in 
place. 


GOOSE-EYE STITCH. 


Fievre No. 2.—Cast 
on any number of stitches 
divisible by 3 and allow 
2 extra stitches, one for each edge, to keep the work even. 

First row.-—S] 1, * 0, sl 1, n; repeat from * till 1 stitch 
remains; k ]. 

Second row.—S] 1, * k 2, and let the Jong stitch or loop slip 
onto the right-hand needle with the second stitch; repeat till 1 
stitch remains; k 1. 

Third row.—8| 1,n, * 0, 81 1, n; repeat from * tiJl 2 remain; 
o, sl1,k1. It will be observed that the stitches on the needle 
for this row are al- 
ternately, 1 and 2 
together. Be sure 
to narrow the two 
or pair, and slip the 
one which is alone. 

Fourth row. —* 
K 2, and let the 
loop slip onto the 
right needle with 
the second stitch; 
repeat from * till 2 
stitches remain; k 
2. Always allow 
one third more 
stitches for work 
in this stitch than 
would be used were 
it knitted in plain 
stitch. The second 
and fourth rows 
form the right side 
of the work, shown 
by the engraving at 
Figure No. 2. All 
slip stitches should be slipped as if about to seam or pur! them. 

Goose-eye stitch will be found a very good one to use in making 
any kind of hood, or in knitting jackets or sacks to be sewn 
together under the arms, on the shoulders and along the sleeves. 





Figure No. 4.—KNITTED Rina BasKEt. 
(For Description see Page 771.) 


THE 


KNITTED RING BASKET. 


Fievre No. 8.—White purse twist and four steel needles are 
needed in making this basket. Cast 30 stitches on each of three 
needies and knit once around plain. Then begin the open stripe 
for the ribbon as follows: 

First round.—Narrow, 0 2, n; repeat around knitting last 
two stitches plain. 

Second round, --Knit 2, p1,* k 8, p1; repeat around from *. 

Third and fourth rounds.—Plain. In some of the rounds, to 
keep the work right at the corners, a stitch has to be changed 
from left-hand needle to right, but in the entire round the pat- 
tern comes out right. 

For Pattern of Basket.—- First round.—Knit 2, 0, n,n; repeat 
around. Second and Third rounds.—Plain. Fourth round.—Kuit 
2,* 0, n, k 3, repeat around from *. Fifth and Sizth rounds.— 
Plain. Seventh round.—Knit 2, * 0, n, n, k 1; repeat around from 
* Kighthand Ninth rounds.—Plain.— Tenth round.—Knit 1, *0, 
n, k 2; repeat around from *. Hleventh and Tweifth rounds..—Plain. 

Thirteenth round.—Knit 1, * 0, n, n; repeat around from *. 
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Fourteenth and Fifteenth rounds.—Plain. Siateenth round. — 
O,n, k 1; repeat around. Seventeenth and Highteenth rounds. — 
Plain. Nineteenth round.—O, k 3 to.; repeat around. Twen- 
ethand Twenty-first rounds.—Plain. Twenty-second round.—O, 
n; repeat around. Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth rounds.— 
Plain. Twenty-fifth round. K 2, n; repeat around, knitting 
only 1 stitch between last 2 narrowings. Zwenty-sizth round.— 
Plain. Twenty-seventh round.—Like 25th. Twenty-aghth round. 
—Narrow all round, kitting last stitch. Draw thread through 
the nine stitches and fasten. 

For Narrow Edge.— Cast on 4 stitches. 

First row.—81 1, k 1, 0 2, p 2 to., 0, p 2 to. 

Second row.—Over 2, p 2 to, 0, p 2 to, k 2; repeat these 
two rounds for length required. When sewing the narrow edge 
to the top of the basket sew over a fine wire. For a handle a 
larger wire is wound with very narrow red ribbon and fastened 
to the basket. Small bows are added at each end and ribbon is 
drawn through the eyelets under the border and tied in a bow. 
The border is turned over and should be full enough to stand 
out prettily. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


Tue Devtneator holds a unique place in the domestic circle, 
and the completion of its twenty-sixth year of existence finds it 
on a higher plane of utility and beauty than ever. The diver- 
sity of improvements, additions and mudifications has made the 
magazine the Great Model and Guide in Fashions—infallible 
interpreter of ali that is good. 

In a commensurate way the Literary Department of THe 
DeingaTor has been bettered until now it ranks as high as any 
of the other first-class monthlies, as is proved by a cursory 
reference to the scope and character of the volume just com- 
pleted, among the contributors to which on general subjects 
appear such names as 


LADY JEUNE, LADY CURRIE, 

EDITH @. THOMAS, CLARA E. LAUGHLIN, 
FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER, EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT, 
ALICE MEYNELL, CAROLYN HALSTEAD, 

SARAH BYRD PAGE, Mre. THEODORE W. BIRNEY, 


Mrs. ARCHIBALD HOPKINS, FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR. 


The serial contributions in this volume are of a varied char- 
acter: the brilliant pen-pictures of Soctat Lirgz 1n ENGLAND, 
by three famous authors; the tender, sympathetic articles on 
CHILDREN AND TueEiR Ways, by Alice Meynell; the papers on 
Tre Common Ivits or Lire, by Dr. Grace Peckham Murray, 
justifying the popular esteem won by that author’s preceding 
Tacks ON HEALTH AND Beauty: the articles on Domestio 
Scuspsgzots, by Emma Churchman Hewitt, a series dealing in 
the most helpful way with problems of the home; the papers on 
AMaTEeUR PuotoerapPny, by Sharlot M. Hall, which have been 
a source of instruction and profit to expert and novice: and 
the chapters by Eleanor Georgen on THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
Voice. The last two series are as yet uncompleted. 

The short-story feature of Tne Deingator has been the 
means of introducing readers to the best work of this kind of 
contemporary writers, and a glance at the personnel of the 
authors from whom stories were published during the year will 


be ample evidence of the literary excellence of the productions. 


which regularly appear: 


HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, EVA WILDER BRODHEAD, 


MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, JEANIE DRAKE, 
ELLEN OLNEY KIRK, ELIZABETH C. WINTER, 
HARRIETT RIDDLE DAVIS, FRANCIS LYNDE, 


CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. JESSIE BEENE WINSTON. 


The College Stories that have appeared from time to time have’ 


been an entertaining innovation that has done much toward a 
better understanding of college life and the strength of student 
ties; the list, more over, is by no means yet complete. . The 
colleges from which material has been drawn, with the authors 
of the stories. are: Rapcuirre, Sarah Norcliffe Cleghorn; 
WRiLgsLey, Katharine Reed; Battimorge, ‘Grex Thayre”’; 


THE 


Bryn Mawr, Edith Child; Vassar, Nancy Vincent McClelland. 

Any review, however superficial, of a finished volume of THE 
DELINEATOR would be incomplete without a reference to the 
revular departments that eminently distinguish this publication : 
Fancy Stitches and Embroidery, conducted by Emma Haywood, 
Social Observances, by Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, Club Women 
and Club Life, by Helen M. Winslow, Girls’ Interests and Occu- 
pations, by Lafayette McLaws, Domestic Subjects, by various 
well-known writers, in addition to the Fancy-Work pages, the 
Book Reviews, etc., etc. 


THE DELINEATOR FOR 1899. 


A comprehensive announcement at this time of the special 
features of THE DELINEATOR for 18/9 is manifestly inadvisable ; 
it must. therefore, suffice to indicate briefly a few of the ele- 
ments that will combine to make it notable: 

With the January number will begin a New KinpERGARTEN 
SERIES, complete in ten numbers, by Sara Miller Kirby, which 
will deal especially with mothers’ needs. The eminent position 
in kindergarten work held by the author is a sufficient guarantee 
of the value of the series. 

This issue will also introduce the first of a series of six papers 
by Mrs. Alice Meynell, on THk& Boy ano His DgvVELOPMENT, 
which will be followed with interest by those who have read the 
scholarly child-studies of Children and Their Ways. 

A new Department—Co.titeaz News—conducted by Carolyn 
Halsted (Vassar), to be inaugurated in this number, will sustain 
the interest the College Stories have awakened. In this Depart- 
ment up-to date topics will be discussed’ bearing on every phase 
of college life. 

Two new stories with a distinct Holiday flavor will appear in 
the January issue—one by Anna Robeson Brown, author of Sir 
Mark ; the other by Jeanie Drake, author of The Metropolitans. 

The feature of short stories by the best authors will be con- 
tinued and will sustain the high standard already established. 
A powerful Indian story by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, author 
of The Romance of Dollard, The Days of Jeanne d@ Are, etc., and 
a charming Acadian romance by Charles G. D. Roberts, author 
of The Forge in The Forest, will appear early in the year. 

There will alao be several other features of special interest. 
The article on Ecclesiastical Embroidery, by Emma Hay- 
wood, in this number will meet a popular demand at this time. 
The series on THe CULTIVATION OF THE Voice and AMATEUR 
PHoToGRAPHY will be continued, and the regular departments 
will be maintained in their characteristic way. Subscribers 
can confidently rely on the magazine for 1899 being better and, 
stronger in every respect. 


One Dollar a Year. 
BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (LIMITED). 
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CROCHETING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


8. c.—Single crochet. 


1,—Loop. 
e d. c.—Double crochet. 


ch. st.—Chain stitch. 


h. d. c._-Half-double crechet. p.—Picot. 
tr. c.—Treble crochet. sl. st.—Slip stitch. 


repeat. —‘'his means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of the work as many times as directed. 


= * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they ocour, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated as 
many times as directed before going on with the detaiis which follow the next *, As an example: * 6 ch., | s. c 
In the next space and repeat twice more from * (or last #), means that you are to crochet as foliows: 6 Ch. | 8. C- 
in the next space, 6 ch... |! s. c. In the next space, 6 ch., is. c. In the next space, thus repeating the 6 ch., | 8. o. 


In the next space, twice more after making it the first time, making 


the next part of the direction. 


BOY DOLL'’S SUIT. 


Figure No. 1.—The dolls seen at Figures Nos. 1 and 2 are 
The suits could be made 


rubber and about six inches tall. 





FigurRE No. 1.—Boy Do.tzs’ Sort. 


for larger or smaller dolls by increasing or decreasing the 
number of stitches and rows of work, To be effective the 
work should all be done very loosely. 

To make the suit shown on the boy doll red andwhite split 
zephyr ure required. 

To Make the Trousere:—W ith the red wool make 83 ch., join. 

First round.—3 ch. which is always to be counted as 1 d. c.; 
1 d. c. in each stitch of foundation. 

Second round.—8 ch., 1 d.c. in each d. c. of 1st. round, put- 
ting hook through upper loop only of the stitch, Now with 
white wool, work one row of 1 s. c. in each stitch of foundation 
ch., as a finish to lower edce. The trousers are fastened to the 
body with needle and thread, and drawn together between the 
legs with one or two blind stitches. (See picture.) 

To Make the Coat.— Make with red wool 35 ch., join. 3ch.,1d.c. 
c. in each stitch of foundation. Work 3 rounds in same manner. 

Fourth round.—Ch. 3. Work 1d. c. in each of 4 stitches, 
4 ch., skip 4 stitches of last row; 1 d. c. in each of next 
13 stitches, 4 ch., skip 4 stitches, 1 d. c. in each remaining 
stitch. The sleeves are now worked as follows: 13 ch., join. 
3 ch.,1d.6c¢.in each chain, In working last 4 d. c. join to the 
4 stitches left in last row of coat. Now lengthen the top of 
sleeve thus: 1 2. c., then 6 d.c.,18..c.; break wool. Then work 
once around the entire work at the top, 1 d. c. in each stitch of 
row underneath and in each stitch across top of sleeve. working 
over the 4-ch. With white wool work once round the end of 
each sleeve in s. c.. also round lower edge of coat and up the 
right hand side, as shown in the illustration. 


Fieure No. 2.—Girt Douts’ Sort. 


it three times in all before proceeding with 


To Make the Collar.—1 round of d. c., 36 in all, worked with 
white wool. Turn it over and fasten invisibly to the coat; the 
neck of coat is drawn with a thread to fit closely. Three small 
white buttons are sewed on the front. 

To Make the Hat.—Use red wool; 4 ch.. join. 3 ch., 3 
d. c. in 1st stitch, 4 or 5 d. c. in next stitch, and repeat, 
making 19 d. c. in round. 

Second round,—8 ch., 1 or 2 d. c. in each stitch as 
may be necessary to make 25 d. c. in all. Work the brim 
as follows: 

First round.—2 d.c. in each stitch. 

Second round.—1 d. c. in each stitch. 

The edge is worked with white wool over a very small 
wire to give the proper shape and support, as follows: 
1 8. c. in Ist stitch, 1 ch., 1s. c. in next stitch, 1 ch., and 
repeat around. <A narrow white ribbon is tied around 
the crown with a close 
knot in back, with 
ends about 2 inches 
long. 


GIRL DOLL’S SUIT. 


Fievre N 2. — 
Light-bluesplit zephyr, 
white Shetland wool 
and white zephyr are 
used in making this 
suit. 

To Make the Dress. 
—With blue wool 
make 37 chain, join. 

First round.—3 ch., 
1d. c. in each chain 
stitch, putting hook 
through upper loop of stitch only. Repeat this row 5 times. 

Seventh round.—3 ch., 1d. c. in each sstitch for 6 
stitches, skip 5 stitches, 5 ch., 14 d. c. in next 14 
stitches, skip 5, 5 ch., 6 d.c. in remaining 6 stitches; break 
wool, not joining the work. This is for an opening in the 
back of the dress. 

To Make the Steeve.—W ork 1 s. c. in each of 5 skipped stitches, 
18 chain, 
join to Ist. 
skipped 
stitch; turn, 
work 1d. ec. 
in Ist. of 18 
ch., join with 
slip stitch,in 
side of d. c. 
on waist, 1 
treble cro- 
chet in each 
remaining st. 
of ch. but 
one, 1 d. ec. 
in that, and 
join to side 
of d. c. on 
opposite side of waist. These long stitches must be joined to 
the 5-ch. across the shoulder, 2 or 8 in each, as may be neces- 
sary. Work the other sleeve the same, then work once around 
the whole in single crochet. 

To Make the Yoke.—Now use the white worsted; join it to 
the work and make 38 ch., join with, slip stitch in lower 





Figure No. 3.—MegsxH Strrca. 





Figure No. 4.—CrocHetep Ccp AND SAUCER. 
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loop of single crochet, ch. 8, join in next stitch; repeat. 

Second round.—8 ch., join in center of 3-ch, and repeat. 

Third round.—Same as 2nd. This makes one-half the yoke. 
Work the other side the same. There should be three of the 
3-ch. loops on each half of the back, and three rows. The 
front is worked the same, there being seven of the loops and 
three rows. The neck is finished with one row of these loops 
that stand up around the neck, as is also the lower edge of the 
sleeves. The yoke is fastened down to the dress invisibly, and 
the neck is drawn in with thread to fit the doll. To finish 
lower edge of dress work round one row with blue, thus: 1 8, 
c. in 1st foundation ch., * 3 ch., 1 8. c. in next ch, stitch; 
repeat from *. 

To Make the Flounce.—With the white wool work 1 s. c. in 
Ist d.c. of Ist round, * ch. 8.. 18. c. in next d.c. and repeat 
from *; work 8 rounds more the same, making the s. c. in cen- 
ter of 3-ch. each time. Sew the dress to the doll, and tie narrow 
white ribbon around the waist. 

To Make the Hat.—The hat is made in mesh stitch of the blue 
wool. 

To make the mesh stitch: (See figure No. 3.) Make a 
foundation ch. the length required. First row.—1 d. c. in each 
stitch of chain, always putting wool round the mesh board and 
making the stitch come at the top. The wool is broken at the end 
of each row. In working second row the hook is put through 
upper loop of stitch only. In straight work the mesh board 
can be left in first row while working next. 

Use a mesh board an inch widein making thehat. Make 5 iGiae 
chain stitches. Work 5 mesh stitches in each chain stitch, fasten 
wool and break. Withdraw the board. This makes the crown. 
The mesh board can be made of thick cardboard. and as the brim 

‘of the hat is narrower in back, the ends can then be cut down to 
4 inch in width. Work 2 mesh stitches in each stitch of Ist row, 
6 of them being on the end of board, the first 2 the shortest, 
next 2 a little longer, next 2 still longer ; then make them 1 inch 
long to second end where the last 6 should be made to corre- 
spond with first 6. Remove the boar, join ends of work invis- 
tbly and finish edge over a wire with white worsted, working 
1 s. c. in each stitch. For trimming on hat use 3 threads, white 
zephyr and one of white Shetland wool. Work over a mesh 
board § of an inch wide. Two boards are required. Wind the 
4 threads of wool around board, not too close together, 14 or 15 
times. Now with zephyr make 1 ch., slip hook under one 


group of wool on board, draw through stitch on hook and make _ 


one chain; repeat across, make 1 ch. and fasten. Commence 
again, holding second board back of first. 1 ch., slip hook 
through chain stitch of first board, also through 1 group of 
loops on second board, draw wool through stitch on hook and 
make 1 chain; repeat across. Withdraw the boards, shake the 
work out and sew it across the front of the hat around the crown. 


. next with gs. c., repeat from *.. 
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CROCHETED CUP AND SAUCER. 


Fieure No. 4.—The materials required for making this cup 
and saucer are a ball of No. 14 knitting cotton, a medium-sized 
steel hook and a yard of narrow ribbon. 

To Make the Saucer.— First row.—Ch. 5., join. 

Second rvw.—Ch. 3, 24 d. c. in ring. 

Third row. —Ch. 3, * 2d. ec. in ist “and 2nd d. c. of 2nd cou: 
1 d. c. in next d.c., repeat from *. 

Fourth row.—Ch. 3, *d.c. in 1st and 2nd d.c., 2 d.c. in next, 
repeat from *. 

Fifth row.—Ch. 8, d. c. in each of the 1st 8 d.c., * 2 d.c. in 
next, 1 d. c. in next 9d. c., repeat. from *. 

Sizth row.—Ch. 3, d. c. in each of the next 9 d.c., *2 dc. in 
next, d. c. in each of the next 10 d. ¢., repeat from *. 

Seventh row.—Ch. 3, d.c.in each of the next 16 d.c., * 2 
d. c. in next, d. c. in each of the next 17 d. c., repeat from *. 

Eighth row.—Ch. 3, d. c. in each d. c. of row. 

Ninth row.—Ch. 5, d. c. in 2nd d.c., d.c..in next; * ch. 2, 
skip 1, d. c. in next, ch. 1, skip 1, d.c in next, repeat from * 
for 83. spaces. 

Tenth row.—Ch. 8, d. c. in each stitch of 9th 1 row. 

Eleventh row.—* 5 d. c. in first stitch, skip next, fasten into 
This finishes the saucer. . . 

To Make the Cup. —Fasten thread into outer edge of 8rd row 
of saucer. 

First row.—Ch. 8, d. c. into ‘each a. c. of 3rd row. 

Second row.—Ch. 8, 2 d. c. in next d.c., * 2 d.c. in 
next d.c., d. c. in each of the next 3 d. c., repeat from *. 

Third row.—* Ch. 8, d. c. in each of the next 8 d. c., 2. a c. in 
next, d. c. in each of the next 9 d. c.. repeat from *. 

Fourth row.—Ch. 3, d. c. ineach d.-c. of 8rd row. , 

Fifth row.—Same as 4th row. 

Sizth row.—Same as 5th row. 

Seventh row.—Ch. 5, d. c. in 2nd d. c., ch. 1, skip 1, a c. in 
next d.c., * ch. 1, skip 1, d. c. in next, repeat from *. 

Highth row. —Ch. 8, d. c. in each d. c. of 7th row. 

Ninth row.—* 5 d. c. in 2nd d.c., skip 1, fasten into next with 
single stitch, repeat from *. This tinishes the cup. 

To Make the Handle.—Fasten thread to cup at the bottom of 
top or ribbon spaces, and work d. c. into euch of 5 d. c. of cup, 
* ch..8, d..c. into 4-4. c.,.cepeat, Until, tere are 8 rows, then 
fasten to bottom of cup; sew the sides together so as to om 
a roll. 

Stiffen with starch or gum arabic and draw the. saucer into 
place in a large saucer. Place a large handleless cup in the 
crocheted cup and pull latter into place over it. Shape the 
handle and dry well. When perfectly dry. remove the dishes 
and run narrow ribbon through the spaces, If desired, line 
with soft silk. 





AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS. | 


from Doubleday and McClure, New York: 

The People of Our Neighborhood, by Mary E. Wilkins. 

The Lady of Castell March, by Owen Rhoscomyl. 

Songs of Action, by A. Conan Doyle. 

Klondike Nuggets, by Edw. 8. Ellis. 

Life’s Book of Animals, by many Artists. 

Keen observation and quick sympathy with every phase of 
human griefs and gladness are especial endowments of Mary E. 
Wilkins, Those who- ‘struggle with life in the simplest and 
direst needs of rural existence catch her eyes and ears. Her last 
book is a collection of nine vivid descriptions of characters 
moulded by environments and their moral and mental inheri- 
tances as are individuals in more open walks of life. Most of 
these tales are about individuals; but three are of quaint groups 
who try to be social and to the outside world happy. Miss Wil- 
kins’ definite currents—if they can be called currents—have 
special qualities that are unlike those sought and fuund by other 
observers of New Englanders’ beliefs, social customs, language 
and struggles to live. Miss Jewett has her own, and Mrs. 
Wiggin-Riggs still others; and each draws clear portraits as 
pathetic as they are often amusing and, unhappily, true. This 
volume of sketches bears on its title page the imprint of two 
publishers, one being that of Curtis, of Philadelphia. The many 
friends of Miss Wilkins will be glad to see her portrait fronting 
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the title page of The People of Our Neighborhood, which almost 
does justice to her charming face. 

_ Wales, just after King Arthur, Merlin and Vivian, King James 
and his vile entanglements with Spain, is the time and tissue in 
which the Lady of Castell March lived her young life of cour- 
ageous devotion to the loftiest codes of honor. She is described 
as being so wondrous fair that her outlawed handsome, heroic 
knight at first believed her to be a fairy. He saw her robed in 
a mantle of shining green sitting before the singing, curling 
wavelets of the sea, with a brilliant jewel upon her forehead. 
In those days and, perhaps, to-day, fairies were of human size. 
The story has a few valorous men and many who were ripened 
by brute forces that gave them tireless sinews and little fear of 
death in warfare. As may be suspected, this is an inreniously 
bloody romance enacted upon both sea and land. The waves 
off Wales are touched by an almost impossible beauty through 
the clever pen of Owen Rhoscomyl, and the Welsh hills wear 
an unearthly charm that bewitches his readers. 

Sturdy souls will be thrilled by reading Conan Doyle’s Songs 
of Action. Every verse rings true; though, because the name 
of its author is not closely associated with bards, the first impulse 
may be to leave its pages uncut. One of his stirring poems is a 
stinging rebuke to England for having soldyto Germany for a 
paltry thousand pounds; |the flagship of Admiral Lord Nelson. 
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There are stirring songs of battle, of the hunt, the race, the sea 
and of golf links, of true women and doughty men. Each song 
has a trill or lilt that finds a hiding-place in the memory. ‘The 
Home-Coming of the Eurydice” is fascinating ; ; its old-fashioned 
stately rhythm would stir the imagination to depths of emotion 
even without its tragedy. 

Klondike Nuggets and How Two Boys Secured Them must 
have been written by one who knuws virgin gold when he sees 
it, who has toiled with a spade and pick and swung a rocker. 
The plucky, hardy lads in this story by E. S. Ellis were no 
common seekers after adventures, though they found many of 
them. If restless young, fellows imagine, that getting a fortune 
is as easy as it is lively in the gold fields of Alaska, this story 
may assist them to a clearer conception of what it really means 
to live roughly and associate with men to whom honor is an 
unfamiliar virtue and honesty equally a stranger. Whether for the 
sake uf acquiring accurate information concerning the Klondike, 
for the pleasure of reading thrilling experiences in gold fields or 
to repeat what Roswell ‘and Frank did to win enough money 
and more to pay for their college course, the book is equally 
valuable. 

An hour of laughter is between the covers of Life's Book of 
Animals. These pictures of creatures are pervaded by human 
characteristics and drolleries that are eloquent satirical sermons 
to humanity. Many of the cleverest illustrators and artists have 
contributed to the Book of Animals, thus giving it a value quite 
beyond the fun of its caricatures. 


From Longmans, Green ahd Co., New York : 

Hope The Hermit, by Edna Lyall. 

Edna Lyall has turned the wheels éf time backward two 
hundred or more years and woven a love-story out of religious 
differences and political intrigues that were tangled and knotted 
by dogmas. While many of the characters are historic and 
make it easy to credit every word of the intricacies of Hope The 
Hermit, yet readers would be glad to doubt many of its cruel 
happenings and believe that men could never have been so big- 
oted, so cruel and so lacking in justice. Many of the characters, 
however, are loyal to honor, tender in friendship and fervent 
and true in love. The novel is complex and ingenious in plot 
and holds its readers by a close grip until all its meshes are un- 
ravelled and the sun shines fair over lives that the tale has made 
as realistic and as actual as if studied in flesh and blood. To 
lovers of romance the story is commended heartily, both for the 
method of its telling and its human interest. 


From The Century Company, New York: 

Good Americans, by Mrs. Burton Harrison. 

Through the Earth, by Clement Fezandié. 

Gallops, by David Gray. 

A Primer of Heraldry for Americans, by Edward 8. Holden, 
LL.D. 

Denise and Ned Toodles, by Mrs. Gabrielle E. Jackson. | 

Mrs. Harrison's characters always move in fashionable soci- 
ety. Whoever selects a novel of hers to distract his mind from 
care knows that he will learn the latest phase of social etiquette 
and the last pretty fashion in dinner giving and yowning. If 
here and there foolish people are found who crave nobler 
motives, more chivalric men and women who are not smothered 
in self-consciousness, and who look for such in Mrs. Harrison’s 
stories, they will be likely to find them; but the minority is 
pathetic. The largest part of the aims and ambitions of her 
heroes and heroines do not even hint at a hope of an early mil- 
lenium, and yet her stories are diverting, even absorbing. 

Through The Earth is 8 curiously thrilling and perilous jour- 
ney, which it is much more comfortable to make in the pages of 
a book. Tomake the story probable to imaginative or credu- 
lous readers its date is fixed far in the future where many things 
are possible. A young intrepid lad makes the first voyage to the 
center of the earth in a steel car pointed at both ends. What 
is presented as the results of his experiences and observations 
will stir serious thought and may lead to valuable future ex peri- 
ments in reality. 

David Gray is a young writer, a Harvard graduate, the son of 
a man richly equipped intellectually; the son’s endowments are 
not like his father’s, which were poetic and dreamy, for they 
are stirring, open-aired, piquant and of the earth earthy. The 
last by no means hints at grossness but simply at active sports 
in which the horse is a much and properly valued factor. There 
are ten stories in the collection, of bishops who loved horse-flesh 
and knew good mouuts when they had them, of women who 
rode, who took fences boldly and who bet on their favorites. 
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There are lovers in the stories and fates by no means common- 
place. The effect of an American girl’s courage and wit is 
brilliantly told. Readers feel as if David Gray had suppressed 
a world of droll humor in Gallops lest he should not any where 
be taken seriously. If he did, he has given out enough fun to 
carry his readers over many a dull hour, especially if they love 
horses. 

Edward 8. Holden has written a valuable little book which he 
modestly calls A Primer of Heraldry for Americans. He justly 
claims that to know and respect one’s honorable forbears is one 
of the finest and most wholesome instincts of civilization, and 


the symbol of this knowledge should have a place in all the arts. 


The little volume is rich in illustrated information of heraldic. 
devices, ciphers, crests, mottoes, etc. As a handbook it is most’ 
welcome and convenient for trustworthy reference, 

A charming little girl is ‘‘ Denise,’’ who is given everything that 
is rare and beautiful. ‘‘ Ned Toodles”’ is her pony, to whom is also 
given everything a quadruped can want. The story, which is 
said to be a true one, is richly illustrated. Good little women 
who receive less must not be made unhappy by Mrs. Jackson’s 
account, because too many toys generally bring not happiness 
but the contrary. Satiety is misery for children as well as for 
mature people. 


From D. Appleton and Company, New York: 

Dicky Monteith, by T. Gallon. 

A delineation of a character too good to be had and too 
bad to be good is that of Dicky Monteith. A heart full of sweet- 
ness and a weak head and will is by no means a rare combination, 
as everybody knows; Dicky’s peculiar combination and his un- 
common opportunities for displaying the same are the materials 
out of which a delightful love-story is woven by Gallon. Its 
heroine is as peculiar for her steadfast beliefs in her unacknowl-“ 
edged hero and as persistent in her practical helpfulness as 
Dicky is in foolish but lovable impracticalities. Conscience and 
fidelity, though not known by name, ruled Sally the waif, but 
Dicky knew their names and their retributive activities, which 
tortured his own spirit and person. He blinded them and 
crushed them and got away from them whenever he could, but 
retribution was never far off. Dicky Monteth is a wholesome 
story that leaves a trail of the best influences after it. 


From J. B. Ogilvie Publishing Company, New York: 

The Fate of a Soldter, by Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

The author of Quo Vadis recognizes the awfulness of a sol- 
dier’s experiences und their brutalizing influences upon his 


‘ character when he fights under compulsory mandates and not 


from the high motive of patriotism or to secure justice to his 
fellow-men. His pen is a skilful portrayer of fighting at the 
order of an ignoble commander. I. Christian Bay has trans- 
lated The Fate of a Soldier directly from the Polish. It is an 
appallingly vivid tale of brutalizing processes. This soldier is 
ordered to the front to fight with and for the Germans against 
France. He has no sympathy with the intention of the warfare 
and, in fact, knows little or nothing of its purpose. He is 
to obey and to kill, and that is the whole of his duty. He 
has a savage fondness for fighting when his sword is ounce col- 
ored with blood; and he is called brave. Since he cannot in 
his position be promoted, he is given the Iron Cross from time 
to time and gues home in due course a hero covered with proofs 
of stalwart slaying of another country’s foes. His life is dull on 
the old farm after the first few weeks and his story has been 
told to everybody that will listen; his savagery finds a way to 
be cruel to his wife and son, and his craving for excitement 
leads him to the beer-house night after night. His record and 
medals are too honorable for industry—result, loss of home 
and of self-respect with it. 


From Stuyvesant Publishing Company, New York: 

Four Months After Date, by Randall Irving Tyler. 

This is **A Business Romance” according to the sub-title, and 
it does not. mislead its readers. Those who know the subtle ways 
of men who deal in futures will be deeply interested in the story, 
and those who are not and desire to find out the mysterious 
methods of Wall Street may learn by this brilliant novel. The 
domestic part is closely interwoven with its financial threads, 
each influencing results. It is a warning as well as an enlight- 
enment, because after much peril safety is reached through cool 
wisdom and much pain; few speculators in stocks need antici- 
pate such luck. It is a story for women as well as fur men. 
After reading the book anyone, wedded or single, will hold the 


other sex in higher esteem. 
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From The Macmillan Company, New York : 

The Shape of Fear, by Elia W. Peattie. 

The Loves of the Lady Arabella, by Mollie Elliott Seawell. 

A bundle of ghostly tales--thirteen of them, as the number 
should be—not fearsome tales but pathetic, quaint or kindly, as 
though ghosts when not slandered could if they chose be enter- 
taining visitors, is this little group of stories named for its initial 
narrative The Shape of Fear. Beside the story itself its signifi- 
cance is of much worth; it indirectly shows its readers that fear 
is most to be feared of all invisible things or emotions. ‘The 
Grammatical Ghost” is a tale of a dainty spinster who refused 


to abide in a house, even though she loved it, because visitors — 


were reckless of verbal connections and split their infinitives. 
‘‘A Spectral Collie’’ is far from blood-curdling, and ‘‘An Astral 
Onion”’ is the ghost of a dear sweet fidelity that abides without 
a body to make it always visible, helpful and merry. ‘‘ The 
Story of an Obstinate Corpse’’ is whimsical, but under its droll- 
ery creeps the inexplicable ,fact that those who are strong of 
will leave trails of their obstinacy dragging a long way after 
they are dead. 

Novels of introspection, morbid, mental and physical charac- 
teristics, unwholesome religious beliefs and practices and neu- 
rotics or degenerates generally have had their deteriorating way 
with the public; but it is ended for the present, and a more 
muscular and robust novel has succeeded. Of this wholesome 
sort of romance is Molly Elliott Seawell’s story The Loves of the 
Lady Arabella. The heroine was as beautiful as the traditional 
houri and as satanic as the arch fiend. Men were brave and 
sinful, and women were ready to weep and faint--when it suited 
their needs, talents for such accomplishments having been duly 
cultivated. This story is dated in those glorious days when 
vared Nelson ruled the seas and high courage was everywhere 
that sailors and soldiers were found. The writer of Lady Ara- 
bella’s biography is a careful student of history, who has kept 
closely to the stirring facts of the times, also to the great orig- 
inators and movers of events. The tragic moment—or rather 
the most tragic—is when a too ardent lover is to be hanged for 
capturing the heroine and running off with her in a coach to 
Scotland. It was a mortal offence at that time to carry off an 
heiress against her will, or even with it if any one cared to 
prosecute the offender. The story is a breezy and uncom- 
monly clever one that amuses and in a historic way instructs its 
readers while diverting them hugely. 


From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York: 

The Christian Teaching, by Lyof N. Tolstoi. 

The Destroyer, by Benjamin Swift. 

Tolstoi, born and living under a tyrannous rule, both material 
and spiritual, has evolved a religion as severe as his country’s 
laws; and yet he has won many disciples, if not practical fol- 
lowers, in lands of freedom. Ascetics may be able to follow his 
directions, but there are few if any healthy-minded men and 
women who would not go maid in attempting to obey his pre- 
cepts strictly. An abiding self-consciousness is necessary, 
absolutely essential to an acceptance of the creed which he has 
formulated. He instructs his disciples how to save their own 
souls—at least, so he believes—but does not inspire much 
interest in the souls of uthers, an aim which is not held by our 
best instructors to be the highest spiritual ideal. Self-forgetful- 
ness and not self-consciousness has made Saints; and yet no 
one can read The Christian Teaching without being uplifted in 
aspirations. Woeful to state and family would be its complete 
acceptance, It is doubtless true that the potency of all reforms 
lies in its keynote, which is and must be struck an octave too 
high that it may be clearly heard. Tolstoi has no dealing with 
spiritual evolutions; he desires, commands an abrupt revolution 
in the modes of living, in creeds, attitudes toward everybody 
and especially toward ourselves. He writes that it is destruc- 
tive to the best there is in man ‘‘to retain for one’s exclusive 
use the necessary articles of clothing, tools, or a piece of bread 
for to-morrow.” This is his proffered escape ayainst the sin of 
avarice. He says, ‘‘One can without caution love one’s ene- 
mies, unattractive people, strangers and altogether give one’s 
self up to this love; but one cannot without caution love the 
members of one’s own family, because such a love leads to 
moral blindness and justification of sins.” Is it strange that 
visitors to Tolstoi pity his wife and children whom he com- 
mands, so it is said, to work in the fields for the reason that 
the peasants do? 

The Destroyer is a tragedy to shiver over. It is by no means 
easy to spend any time with a lunatic; to seek him for 
amusement is too unnatural to be contemplated by wholesome 
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natures. Benjamin Swift has set before us as a diversion a 
disordered mind and not a vivid one. He may have meant his 
story to be of some moral or scientific value to the world, but if 
he did, his purpose is too obscure or too subtle to be recogniz- 
able by readers of ordinary intelligence. A man who has been 
insane before marriage and goes mad again a few hours after 
his wedding pervades the story and, indeed, is its central 
interest. Next to this hero is a young priest who wearies of his 
vows and removes his cassock. An Anglo-Russian girl is the 
wife of the former and innocently in love with the ex-priest. 
The horror of it all is described with a skill and brilliancy 
that deepens useless pain. While it must be confessed the clev- 
erness of the story fascinates one, it cannot in any way justify 
its telling. The writer makes love the destroyer, another affront 
to truth and good taste. 


From J. P. Lippincott Compan | Philadelphia: 

A Fight with Fate, by Mrs. Ale pnder. 

The Mighty Atom, by Marie Cc fli. 

A novel for the habitual read« pf fiction is Mrs. Alexander’s 
last book A Fight with Fate. ~  |characters are uncommonly 
diverse, but none of them villa’ only vicious by selfishness, 
@ permanent habit with them. . Alexander tells her stories 
in a simple, natural fashion. 1... , ots apparently arrange them- 
selves, as they do in social life generally. She seldom if ever 
leaves her readers discontented regarding the fate of those to 
whom she has introduced them in that intimate way which is 
the pleasure and privilege of an originator of people. Then, 
too, her descriptions of places and objects are definite while not 
too elaborate in detail. Mrs. Alexander is a blessing to minds 
that really need an escape from worry, hard conditions and 
over-much care and toil, whether they are scholars or crafts- 
men. 

Marie Corelli tells many truths and not always or even usu- 
ally in a pleasant way. She also points out what she believes to 
be inevitable wrongs; but they are not always to be escaped, so 
dependent is the character upon physical conditions and physi- 
cal inheritances. That her books are worth reading no one 
who is just can deny. If she is a genius, many of her constitu- 
tional vagaries, her egotism and her sharp temper may be par- 
doned because insanity is close kin to genius —at least, so alien- 
ists assure us. Were it not for Corelli’s viciously spiteful form 
of dedication in The Mighty Atom the book would be read tu 
advantage by all educators. But such a commencement even 
with truth for its inspiration hurts its real values sorely. Avoid 
its inscription and read the story without prejudice. Its lessons 
may be a help. 


From Lee and Shepard, Publishers, Boston : 

Songs of War and Peace, by Sam Walter Foss. 

The Boys with Old Hickory, by Everett T. Tomlinson. 

Foss writes ballads which have a meaning that is more subtle 
than the music of rhythm or the lilt of perfect measure. If here 
and there the polish of perfection is missing from their form, 
there is recompense in their motifs and in the nobility of their 
meanings. For example, ‘‘The Two Brides”’ touch life with a 
potent significance, and ‘‘ War’’ is an oft-quoted story that thrills 
with the inspirations of deadly perils and with the late conflict 
with wrongs that torture the weak. This is the closing verse of 
66 War , 


“Ah, the god-like stuff that’s moulded in the making of a man! 

It has stood my iron testing since this strong old world began. 

‘Tell me not that men are weakiings, halting tremblers, pale and slow, 
There is stuff to shame the seraphs in the race of men I know. 

I have tested them by fire and I know that man is great, 

And the soul of man is stronger than is either death or fate; 

And where my bugle calls them under any sun or star 

They will leap with smiling faces to the fire test of war.” 


Tomlinson knows how to interest youth, having succeeded in 
many volumes, each largely historic. His latest, The Boys of 
Old Hickory, is equal to his best. It describes the closing cam- 
paign of the War of 1812 in a vivid portrayal that is as trust- 
worthy in detail as it is possible to write. Historians with equal 
truthfulness and unbiased judgments see events each from his 
own standpoint and describe them accordingly. The most in- 
teresting part of this story is the fact that peace had been pro- 
claimed many a day before the news of it could reach General 
Jackson at New Orleans; consequently, needless tragedies 
occurred and much heroic suffering was endured for lack of the 
speedy communication for which to-day we almost forget to be 
grateful. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ PEPARTMENT. 


(This department 18 open to all inquirers desiring information on household topics of any description.) 


Inquirer :—Any large department store keeping house-fur- 
nishing goods will supply you with aluminum cooking uyenaHs: 
For baking powder biscuit, take 


A quart of flour, 

Two heaping tea-spoonfuls of baking powder, 
Sweet milk to moisten, 

A tea-spoonful of sa . 

Two even table-spod culs of lard. 


‘h should be measured before it 
ing powder and sift once more. 
ng the back of a spoon; and 
ith the flour add the milk to 
ust moist enough not to stick 
all hard or the biscuit will be 


Place the salt in the flomr, w 
is sifted; stir well, add the b 
Rub the lard into the flour, 
when it is thoroughly mixe 
moisten. The dough should 
to the board; it should not b 
hard and dry. Mold the dou, _ moment, sprinkling the board 
with flour, and when it forms a smooth ball roll it out an inch 
thick. Cut the sheet into cakes with a small round cutter and 
place them in an ungreased tin. Bake for thirty minutes in a 
moderately quick oven. This quantity will make one dozen 
Jarge biscuits, or eighteen if cut to a smaller size. Some cooks 
prefer butter to lard in making biscuits, but if the lard is per- 
fectly sweet it is preferable. Sour milk biscuit is made in the 
same way as the baking powder biscuit, except that the butter 
should be omitted and a tea-spoonful of soda substituted for the 
baking powder. The milk should be rich. 


JACK’s WiFE:—To make boiled dumpling crust without lard 
or butter: Sift a pint of flour in a basin, salt it as usual, then 
pour on it a fine stream of boiling water from the spout of a 
kettle, pouring slowly, so as not to overflow the flour; mix the 
flour and hot water with a spoon until it is a nice soft dough that 
you can handle. Place it on a well-floured biscuit board, give 
it two or three turns and it is ready for the fruit. This crust 
is easily digested and is altogether lighter and nicer than that 
prepared in the old way with lard or butter. 


Fastipious :—If the starching is properly done, the irons clean 
and smooth and the mind unperturbed by the groundless dread 
of ironing starched linen, there is no reason why the result 
should not be creditable to the ironer and satisfactory to the 
most fastidious wearer of linen. If a more glistening surface 
be desired, a little gum-arabic water may be mixed with the 
starch. A couple of ounces of the gum dissolved in boiling 
water, strained and bottled, will supply the laundry for several 
weeks, as a table-spoonful of the solution is sufficient for a 
quart of starch. 


A Reaver :—Soup must have time to cook and should always 
boil gently, so that the meat may become tender and give out its 
juices. Allow a quart of water and a tea-spoonful of salt to 
each pound of meat. Soup meat must always be put down in 
cold water. Skim well before it comes to the boiling point, and 
skim off superfluous fat before putting in the vegetables. The 
vegetables most used in soup are carrots, leeks, parsley, turnip, 
celery, tomatoes, okras, cabbage, cauliflower, peas and potatoes. 
To color brown, use browned flour or a little burnt sugar. 
Spinach leaves give a fine green color. Pound the leaves, tie 
them in a cloth, squeeze out all the juice and add this to the 
soup five minutes before serving. This is also used to give 
color to mock-turtle soup. You may color soup red by putting 
in the strained juice of tomatoes or the whole tomato, if it is run 
through a sieve. Grated carrot gives a fine amber color. Okra 
imparts a pale-green tinge. 

MarGorRIE:—To make sauce piquante, put a large spoonful 
of sweet butter in a stew pan, slice into it two onions, two car- 
rots, a little thyme, two cloves, two eschalots and a bunch of 
parsley ; add, if liked, a clove of garlic. Let them cook until 
the carrot is soft, then shake in a little flour; let it cook for five 
minutes more, and add a cupful of beef or veal stock and half a 
cupful of strong vinegar: skim and strain through a sieve. Add 
salt and pepper when boiling. This sauce is agreeable on cold 
ineats. 


M. M. B.:—To make a rose-jar, place in an ornamental china 
jar three handfuls each of fresh damask ro-e leaves, sweet pinks, 
stuck-gilly flowers and any other fragrant blussoms obtainable. 
Arrange each variety of flowers in a separate layer, and strew 





each layer thickly with powdered orris root. If desired, a mix- 
ture composed of equal quantites of powdered cloves, cinnamon 
and nutmeg may be stirred with the flowers before they are 
placed in the jar. Everything used should be perfectly free 
from moisture. Cover the jar closely, removing the top occa- 
sionally when it is desired to perfume the room. To make a 
rose pillow, place the rose leaves in a warm oven and when 
they are thoroughly dried use them to fill an unbleached muslin 
pillow. For the outside cover use any preferred material. 


Mrs, A. J. F.:—To put up dill pjckles, select smooth cucum- 
bers of medium size, wash them thoroughly in cold water, and 
pack them in a cask, placing first a layer of dill (aromatic seeds 
so well known to German cooks) and vine leaves, then a layer 
of cucumbers and so on until the desired quantity has been 
obtained. Then tightly close the barrel, make a brine from nine 
quarts of water to one of salt and pour enough through the 
bung-hole to well cover the cucumbers. After two or three 
days drain the brine from the cucumbers, boil again and after 
it has cooled pour it over the cucumbers. The bung-hole 
in the top of the barrel is left open until the cucumbers begin 
to ferment, after which it is closed with a stopper. To obtalx 
a good result, the cucumbers should be kept weil under the 
brine. When the barrel is opened a stone should be placed on 
the pickles to keep them down. 


READER :—Linen which it is desired to have quite stiff should 
be dipped in raw starch; this is prepared by dissolving the 
starch in cold water, the exact proportions being regulated by 
the degree of stiffness required. After dipping it in raw starch 
examine to see whether the residuum of starch has accumu- 
lated upon it. If it has, stir the starch in the basin thoroughly, 
dip the article in it again and after squeezing it examine. If 
there is no white deposit upon it, no trouble need be feared in 
ironing it, but if there is still evidence of a starchy sediment, 
rinse the article in cold water, add a little more water to. the 
starch in the basin, stir it well for two or three minutes and 
before it has time to settle again dip the article in it. Whether 
it be cuff, collar or shirt bosom, never roll it up in a crumpled 
condition, but rub it smooth before laying it in the basket. 
When the time for ironing arrives lay the article smoothly on 
the board, and with a damp cloth rub out all the wrinkles and 
as much moisture as you can; then lay a piece of linen over the 
surface and iron over it with an iron that is perfectly clean and 
as hot as it can be used without scorching the fabric. Let this 
process be quickly gone through with and then pull off the 
cloth. If there are any wrinkles or blisters upon the linen, rub 
them out with the first linen cloth (not the one that was ironed 
over) dipped in the starch, which should be well stirred. Then 
with the surface uvcovered iron it until it is thoroughly dry and 
as glossy as the taste of the wearer demands. 


EXPERIMENTER :—To make concentrated essence of musk: 
To half an imperial pint of boiling distilled water add an ounce 
(avoirdupois) of grain musk (Tonquin or Chinese preferred), 
and digest them together in a close vessel with frequent agita- 
tion until the liquid is cold; then add three pints and a half of 
rectified spirits (ninety- five per cent.) and half a fluid ounce of 
liquor of ammonia; having closely corked the vessel and tied a 
wet bladder securely over it, digest the whole for a month or 
longer, shaking frequently. The vessel containing the mix- 
ture should be placed during this time in a room exposed to the 
sun in Summer and in an equally warm situation in Winter. At 
the end of the required period decant the clear portion of the 
liquid and filter it if necessary. It is a common practice to add 
a little essence of ambergris to the filtrate; if preferred, one or 
two drachms of ambergris may be placed in the vessel just after 
the spirits are added. The bottle should not be set in the full 
light of the sun, but in a position warmed by its rays. The 
addition to each pint of spirits of one fluid drachm of liquor of 
ammonia greatly increases the solvent power of the spirits and 
thus adds to the fragrance of the essence. To facilitate the 
action of the menstrum it is best to rub down the musk or other 
substance in a mortar with a small quantity of lump sugar, 
always remembering to rinse the mortar once or twice with a 
little of the spirits, so that none of the perfume may be lost. 
Filtration or exposure to the air in any way should be avoided. | 





